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A PAINTER IN PERSIA. 



The pofiition of Persia, relatiTely to 
other flowers, and especiidly in pre- 
sence of tbe complicated and warlike 
aspect of affairs in tbe East, gives to 
that fallen country a degree of interest 
it wonld not otherwise possess. The 
once renowned empire, so long sank 
into degradation and decrepitude, has 
acquired, in recent times, a factitious 
or reflected importance from the 
changes that have occurred in other 
states. Two centuries ago, all that 
Persia knew of Europe was from tbe 
Jesuits and other missionaries who 
wandered thither in the vain hope of 
making converts to Christianity, and 
who, protected and well- treated by 
Shah Abbas and his successors, but 
wholly unheeded by their subjects, 
were frightened out of the country by 
the usurpation of the fierce Mabmoud 
Afghan. The rise and consolidation 



project an alliance with Persia, as the 
means of an attack upon British India. 
Tbe id^ was, perhaps, suggested by 
a request fir assistance against Eng- 
land, made by the Shah to tbe French 
emperor in 1805. Desirous to ascer- 
tain tbe military and other resources 
of tbe country, Napoleon sent the 
orientalist Jaubert to procure infor- 
mation. Simultaneously with him, 
but not in his company. General Ro- 
mien was sent on a similar errand. 
The French Caesar was a roan of fore- 
sight ; be despatched his emissaries in 
duplicate, as merchants write letters 
to the antipodes. In this instance 
the precaution proved wise : General 
Romieu had hardly reached his desti- 
nation when be perished — by poison, 
as bis countrymen afiSrm, but possibly 
by one of the malignant maladies 
common at Teheran, and due to its 
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id Napoleon was doubtless favour- 
able; for io 1807 GeDeral Gardanoe 
went ambassador to the court of 
Teheran. Io diplomacy, the General 
was no match for Sir tfohn Malcolm, 
whose arffoments were donbtless 
powerfnlly backed by the strong posi- 
tion Great Britain had assumed in 
India, and by the naval supremacy 
which gave her undisputed command 
of the Persian Gulf; whilst France, 
then all- conquering on the European 
continent, had had her maritime pin- 
ions clipped close by Nelson, and was 
far too distant to lend efiScacious aid 
to the Sbah. Whatever the cause, 
the last members of the French em- 
bassy left Persia in 1809, their mis- 
sion having totally failed, and thirty 
years elapsed before diplomatic rela- 
tions were renewed. In the interim 
occurred manv changes. A quarter 
of a century of peace allowed the two 
great powers whose position and pos- 
sessions place them amongst Persia's 
seasest neighbours, time and oppor- 
tanity to approach, and, in the case 
af one of them, to overstep her fron- 
tier. Russia, forcing her way through 
the Caucasian tribes, for whose defi- 
nitive subjeotion she sdli strives in 
vain, had advanced to within less 
than a week's mareh of Teheran, and, 
when she retired, had kept Georgia, 
thus planting a foot in Persia. In 
India, England had pushed north and 
west; the Puajaob was soon to be 
bers, in Affghanistaa her inftuence 
was powerfully felt The trade with 
Persia was aimoet wholly in her hands, 
and this the French government, ever 
jealona of our maritime and commer- 
eial superiority^ beheld wiUi some 
envy and displeasure. The ingenious 
and tasteful manufactures of France 
might, it was thought, find a market 
in Persia> as w^ ae the more solid 
products of &itisb industry. The 
circumstances attending the siege of 
Herat by the Persians, in 1889, hav- 
ing led to the withdrawal of our 
ambassador at Teheran, t^e govern- 
ment of Louis Piiilippe deemed the 
moment favourable for resuming diplo- 
matic intercourse with Persia^ and 
negotiating a treaty. And as, in the 
thirty years during which France had 
lost sight of Persia, it was reasonable 
to suppose that changes had taken 
place, diminishing the value of the 



information procured for the Emperor 
Napoleon, the mission was composed 
not only of diplomatists, but of mili- 
tary and scientific men. It comprised, 
besides its chief and his experienced 
secretaries, two military ofScers, a 
geologist, two interpreters, a physi- 
cian, and two artists, who were also 
skilled archieologists. It. is to these 
last, the painter and architect attached 
to the embassy, but who remained is 
Persia long after its departure, that 
we owe^-and exclusively to the for- 
mer, as 'fkr as relates to the literary 
execution of the work — the interest- 
ing volumes that suggest the present 
paper. For reasons uaassigned, the 
abundant notes taken during rambles 
that terminated at the end of 1841, 
were not cast into the form of a con- 
nected narrative until 1850 ; and it 
was not until the following year that, 
upon the highly flattering report of a 
committee of the French Academy, at 
whose request the artists bad been 
attached to the embassy^ the work was 
published, under the anspioes of the 
French government. 

Tisiters to the exhibitioD of pic^ 
tnres by living artists, held at Paria 
in the spring of 1853, will remember 
two paintings, interesting' in subject 
and meritorious inexeeutien^ — a View 
of the Turiiish Quarter at Constanti- 
sople, and the Entrance of the Great 
Mosque in the Square of Sbah Abbas 
at Ispidian^by M. Flandi*^ one of th* 
two gentlemen who rajoyed the dis- 
tinction of being recommended by Uie 
Academy of Fine Arts, and deputed 
by their government to explore the 
whole of Persia, note their observa- 
tions, and sketch antiquities and re- 
narkable objects. Count de Sercej'a 
mission met little more success than 
that of General Gardanne ; its stay in 
Persia was brief; but, after it leit, 
Messieurs Flandin and Coste remained 
neariy two years in the country, ful- 
filling, often with great risk and suf- 
fering, the task allotted to t^m. 
With the exception of the province 
of Khnzistan (the south-western cor- 
ner of Persia), into which extraordi- 
nary difficulties, and the exhaustion 
of their funds, prevented their pene- 
trating, they visited every part of the 
Shah's dommions, and allowed no in- 
teresting locality to escape their in- 
vestigations. The book in which they 
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pye an aceomii of tlieir waaderiogs 
md adveotores is one of tbe most 
annmiigwe remenber to bwre read 
relatiiig to PerskL Ite tbonsund doee 
yages comprise an agreeable medley 
af aatiqnariaa reaearchea, aketehea of 
mdetj and eastomst glancea at Per- 
nan lUstoiy, both ancient and raodernt 
dunicteriatic traits^ and penonal la* 
ttdeata. The time that haa since 
lUpsed may dimloiBh tbe interest of 
SMM of the notices of political eyenls, 
aad of the sketches of persona now 
dead, or forgotten, scattered throng 
tbe book ; ^t these portions derire 
attracUoB from M. Flandin's pleasant 
style, and from the novel details he 
has eeilected on the spot. Thns^ on 
his way through Turkey in Asia, he 
made acqaaintanee at Erzronm with 
Hafia Pacha, the general whom IbniK 
khn Pacha defeat^ with snch grier- 
OBS leas at that celebrated baUle of 
Ifesib which gave Syria to Egypt^ 
util British arms and diplomacy dis- 
fOBsessed Mehemet AH of it in 1840. 
At half an honr*s march from the 
ntes of Erxronm, a company of in* 
vntry and a crowd of ^cers of all 
naks met the Froich embaasy, and 
w^ them came, as an offering to the 
ambaasador from Hafiz Pacha, a fine 
grey Arabian horse — the same, it was 
nidf which by its fleetness saved his 
life when he was overcome by the 
Sgyptian. Tlu-ee or fonr days paaaed 
at £rxronm gave the members of the 
MBbassy epportnnkies of appreciate 
iag the iae qoalities of the Pacha, 
whose minfQrtnne at Neaibwaa owing 
to the badness of his troops — ^Tni^isfa 
leBntits, hastily raised and wholly in- 
operjenced. Hafis himself^ a Cur- 
casaon by birth,, displayed the utmost 
krarery, and left the field only when 
all waa manifestly and irretrievably 
lost, nd when, his cavalry's flank was 
tnrned by the enemy, to whom his 
hUhntry went over. Then he fled, 
assorted by five or six faithful officers, 
and threw himself into the monntalns 
of Koordiatan. Attacked by a nnmer- 
ens band of Konrds, he and bis little 
Qseort defended^ ^emselves vallaotiy,. 
•leapnig at last with life, bat with the 
loss of all besides. The Pacha^s tent,, 
^qp^ooa with gold and silk, fall of 
rich carpeta and objecta of gp'eat vainer 



and containing treasnres of varioaa 
kinds, was spoiled by the Egyptians, 
and his military reputation was gone* 
He related hia misfortunes with great 
philosophy, except when he spoke of 
his disgrace as a soldier; then hisr 
brow darkened^ and the old Circas- 
siacL spirit flashed in his eye. In the 
£ast, men in power qaickly retrieve, 
not alwi^ by the most eqaitaUe 
means, loss of fortune ; and jadging 
by tlM splendid hospitaMty of Hafia 
Pacha, he had abundant mesas at hia 
command. The bill of fare he drew 
up for the embassy, which proposed 
passing fonr or five days at Erzroum,. 
waa cnrioua by its prodigality. It 
consisted of six oxen, a dozen sheep, 
a thousand eggs, sixty fowls, a hun- 
dred pounds of coffee, sundry jars of 
wine; fruit, batter, honey, and to- 
bacco in a like lavish measare. And 
on their departure he presented the 
members of the mission with sixteen 
iMWses and sixteen Damascas sabres, 
and sent twenty tfaonsand piastrea 
(£200) to be distribnted amongst thehr 
atte^aata. The money was posl^ 
tively refused ; the horses' and arma 
tiiey could not decline without offend- 
mg the generous and warm-hearted 
d<Hi(Hr. 

Having explored, at a recent date,, 
in company wit^ a German traveller, 
the road from Trebiaond to Tabriz,^ 
we will not Imger upon that line of 
oountry, but phmge at once into the 
heart of Persia, merely noting an ob- 
servation made by M. Flandin apon 
several occasions during his passage 
through Torkey in Aaia, and to which 
recent discussions concerning the con^ 
dition of the Christhm subjects of the 
Porte give infbrest The travellers- 
were struck by the remarkable differ- 
ence in the aspect of the' Mussuhmtn^ 
and the Christian villages — the fbrmer 
miserable and dirty, the latter clean 
BMdf apparently prosperous* At Md-- 
lah-Soleiman, a village peopled en- 
tirely by Armenian Catholics, die 
party of Frenchmen were received 
with joyfol hospitality, and regaled 
with the best the place afforded ; with 
cream, honey, and coffee, and the in- 
evitable tchiboukv Whilst thus fos- 
tering their gnest9, the villagers con" 
&led to them) their troubles lind griev- 
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ances, complained of the Turks, of 
their av^arice, and of the vexations 
thpy had to endare from them, and 
implored the ambassador's protection. 
" Nevertheless," M. Flandin observes, 
** and notwithstanding all onr good- 
will to compassionate their sufferings, 
we conld not help remarking the evi- 
dence of easy circumstances every- 
where to be observed in this village. 
The houses were well built, clean, and 
so divided that men and beasts did 
not, as with the Kourds, herd together 
in common. The inference we drew 
was, that if the Catholics are unhappy 
under the Turkish yoke, they are cer- 
tainly not more so than the Mussul- 
mans themselves.*' 

M. Flandin, who had been in 
Algeria, was reminded of the Arab 
fantasias by the Persian '* istakbals.*' 
This word, which signifies to go and 
meety has been made into a substan- 
tive, expressing the customary cere- 
mony of sending a body of horsemen 
to meet persons of distinction on their 
arrival at a town. When the embassy 
reached Tabriz, five or six hundred 
officers and public functionaries, foreign 
consuls and others, rode out to receive 
them, and the whole population of the 
place was in the streets to stare at the 
strangers. After a vast deal of dis- 
cussion on points of etiquette, whether 
boots were or were not to be left at 
the door, and whether secretaries were 
to sit or to stand in the presence of a 
prince of the blood, the ambassador 
and his suite were admitted to the 
presence of Karaman Mirza, the 
^hah*s brother and governor of the 
province. The audience was post- 
poned longer than it otherwise would 
have been, by reason of a fall of snow. 
To have arrived wet at the prince's 
seraglio would have been offensive to 
Persian notions. A good Mussul- 
man considers his dwelling defiled by 
moisture proceeding from the dress of 
a Christian. A Persian grandee in 
charge of the embassy, too polite to 
state this reason plainly, merely said 
that it would be more proper to wait 
for fine weather. Extremely ill at 
ease upon the Persian saddles of the 
horses, which, according to etiquette, 
the prince had sent from his own 
stables, the members of the embassy 
reached the palace, where they had 
small reason to be gratified with their 



reception. The Shazadeh (son of a 
shah) was seated at the farther end of 
a magnificent apartment, whose walls 
were entirely covered with mirrors, 
arabesque paintings, with pictures of 
Persian victories, and with portraits 
of Ghenghis Khan, Nadir Shah, and 
other Persian heroes. He took no 
notice of the entrance of the foreigners, 
and looked extremely sulky — perhaps 
on account of the tenacity with which 
the anabassador had protested against 
separating himself from his boots. The 
prince, who was gorgeously dressed, 
with great gold epaulets on his shoul- 
ders, the Lion and Sun upon bis 
breast, a gold girdle with diamond 
dasp round his waist, and Cashmere 
socks upon his feet, ^^ seemed to be of 
the middle height, and, notwithstand- 
ing his dark complexion and long black 
mustaches, he was of very effeminate 
aspect. He doubtless thought it be- 
fitted his dignity to carry etiquette to 
the most complete immobility when 
the ambassador presented himself, for 
he did not rise, and made no gesture 
until the customary salutations had 
been gone through. Then he deigned 
to make sign to us to be seated. He 
received with remarkable coldness the 
customary compliments addressed to 
him. Whatever may have been the 
flowers 'with which the interpreter 
embellished his discourse, their per- 
fume seemed little to the prince's 
taste. He could not avoid saying a 
few words to the ambassador on the 
subject of his journey and arrival, 
but they were as dry as they were 
laconic. The interview was very 
brief, and we took away a highly 
unfavourable opinion of Karaman 
Mirza." Fortunately for M. Flan- 
din, not all the princes of the blood 
were equally unamiable, and he soon 
became on intimate terms with Malek- 
Khassem-Mirza, an uncle of the nn- 
civil Karaman, a man remarkable for 
his extensive acquirements, for his 
interest in European affairs, and for 
his knowledge of six languages, in- 
cluding French. As to Karaman, be 
continued to sulk. M. de Sercey had 
brought a host of presents with him 
from France — watches and cloaks, 
arms and jewels, rich stuffs, illus- 
trated works, and Sevres china. But 
on the long journey accidents had 
happened ; mules had rolled into ra« 
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Tiues, predoQS packages bad been 
ndely bandied, and some slight 
damage had been done. This waa 
the case with a costly Sevres tea-ser- 
yice, intended for Karaman Mirza. 
The injury conld not be repaired ; and 
doabtless it was trifling, for the am- 
bassador decided to send the china aa 
it was. It was refused. '^ A rose- 
leaf,^ replied the prince, whose meta- 
phors were decidedly saperior to his 
maoDers, ^*sent by a fricDd, had in 
liis eye the valae of the revenue of the 
muverse; bnt the leaf must not be 
foded.'* There was nothing to be 
made ont of so captious a personage, 
whose uncle did all in his power to 
atone for his ungraciousness, getting 
aphoQtiDg and hawking parties for 
the entertainment of the strangers, 
and showing them much hospitality. 
And M. Flandin was indebted to him 
for the most signal and rarest favour 
a Mossalman can confer npon a Cbris- 
tian^that, namely, of admission into 
the recesses of his harem — a favonr 
which, had it become known, would 
hare entailed upon Prince Malek- 
Kbassem disgrace at court, and the 
indignation of the population of Ta- 
briz. Bat the prince was remark- 
ably free from Oriental prejudices, 
and a great lover of art, and had 
conceived a friendship for the French 
painter, to whom he allotted as a 
studio the divan in which he gave 
his daily audiences. M. Flandin had 
been hot a short time amongst the 
Persians before observing their de- 
cided taste for the arts, and especially 
for painting, contrasting strongly 
with Turkish contempt for the pro- 
ductions of the pencil. Not only in 
the palaces of the wealthy bnt in 
ordinary private houses he constantly 
met with pictures, and he declares 
the Parians to have a strong feeling 
for art, and the capacity of becoming 
excellent painters. Ilieir colouring 
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has singular vigour, but in their per- 
spective they completely break down. 
Small paintings of flowers or orna- 
ments they execute admirably, but as 
soon as they attempt subjects on a 
large scale, their want of study and 
science becomes manifest, and they 
produce effects at which a European 
cannot but smile.* Prince Khassem 
gave M. Flandin every facility for 
studying the various costumes of the 
country, and took great pleasure in 
being with him when he painted. In 
the conversations they then held, he dis- 
played such enlightened ideas, and such 
tolerance in religious matters, and in 
all that concerned intercourse between 
Christians and Mussulmans, that the 
artist was one day emboldened to 
ask him for an opportunity of paint- 
ing a woman in the dress of the 
harem. The prince smiled at the 
eagerness and confidence with which 
he made so unheard-of a request, but 
after a mementos reflection he pro- 
mised to comply with it. Two or 
three days passed without M. Flan- 
din^s hearing anything more of the 
matter, or daring to repeat his peti- 
tion. 

^^ One night I received a message 
from the prince, who invited me to 
go and snp with him. His physician, 
an old w bite-bearded Frank, whose 
origin and science were alike unknown 
to us, but who was a good sort of 
man, and the ShabzadeR*8 intimate 
confidant, came to conduct me to the 
place of rendezvous. The night was 
very dark ; we were preceded by a 
fcrrash^ carrying a white linen lan- 
tern, in which burned an enormous 
bougie, whose light denounced us from 
afar to the fury of the wandering 
dogs, but enabled us pretty well to 
avoid the heaps of snow, swept off 
the roofs of the houses, that encum- 
bered the street. Thus we threaded 
a number of dark and deserted lanes, 



n London, Shafi Khan, brought with him a por- 
;e of life, representing a handsome young man, 
ach of that effeminate cast of countenance which 
Persians. In this picture the faulty perspective 
;remely glaring. In the execution of the portrait 
It was highly finished, and conveyed the idea of 
[ground the artist bad displayed a line of troops, 
ear of the Shah, hut \\hich apparently were but 
like a row of uniformed Lilliputians under com- 
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and walked round tlie walls of the 
Ark, that part of the town wbich 
eontaios the seraglios of the prineee 
and the barracks of the troops. Then, 
instead of going to the great gate of 
the palace, we stooped and passed 
through a postern opening npon a 
little back coort, dark and silent. 
Our gmde extingnlshed his lantern, 
and the doctor, making sign to me to 
follow, knocked gent^ at a small 
door, which was cantionslj opened. 
Here was mystery enough, and per- 
haps some danger ; bat the originality 
of the adventure delighted me, and I 
did as I was bid, at risk of whatever 
might happen. We passed through 
Ji dark apartment and a k>ng wind- 
ing corridor, ascended a few steps, 
crossed a second aptutment, imper- 
fectly lighted, bnt in which I was able 
to discern a great number of pictures 
representing woMen daadng or play- 
ing, subjects I had as yet nowhere 
aeen. I condnded I was in the part 
of the bouse whidi is never opened to 
foreigners — that is to say, in the se- 
Banah or women^s apartments. I 
continued to follow the hakim^ who 
seemed perfectly to know his way, 
and soon we reached one of those 
great door-curtains called perdeha 
which rose suddenly before me. I 
was daz£led by the blaze of li^t 
that filled a spacious saloon, all glit- 
tering with gold, paintings, and mir- 
rors. In the centre of the room a 
score of women, surprised by my ap- 
pariticm, shrieked with terror and 
sought to hide tibeir fnces. Prince 
Malek-EIhassem, whom I did not at 
first distinguish, was lying at the 
farther end of the apartment on car- 
pets and cushions, aad burst into a 
hearty laugh at my stupefaction, 
which, to say t^e truth, was not less 
than that of the ladies. The Shab- 
aadeh invited me to approach hira, 
and said that, desirovs of gratifying 
the wish I iiad expressed, but unable 
to dispose of other persons* property, 
the only thing he could do was to re- 
<:eive me in his own AnderoiuL^ 

The houris of this terrestrial para- 
<]ise soon recovered from their alarm, 
which was replaced by curiosity. 
Whilst M. Flandm, his amiable en- 
tertainer, another member of the Per- 
Btan royal family, and the Frank 
doctor, partook of an elegant supper, 



the music and dancing continued. 
The dancers had little cymbals like 
castanets, but made of ringing metal, 
fastened to their fingers, and with 
them marked the time. They at 
first appeared to dance out of com- 
plaisance for their lord and master, 
bnt soon they became heated and 
animated, their movements increased 
in vivacity, and the orchestra, whi(^ 
consisted of two tambourines, a man- 
doline, and of a sort of three-stringed 
violin played by a blind man, played 
faster and more vigorously, until ex- 
citement and exhaustion threw the 
dancers into a singular sort of nervous 
paroxysm. M. Flandin, however, 
was best pleased when they remained 
in a state of indolent repose, in whidi 
he had better opportunity of observ- 
ing their dress and appearance, wit^ 
a view to future artistic delineations. 
Such opportunities are rare in a coun- 
try where women walk abroad but 
litUe, and, when they do, are doseljjr 
veiled and muffled. It is probable 
that during his whole residence and 
wanderings in Persia, he never saw so 
many women^s faces as were upon that 
evening assembled before him, and 
submitted to his inquisitive gaze. He 
made the most of his good fortune, 
and gives a minute account of the 
costume and attractions of the in- 
mates of the complaisant Shahzadeh's 
harem. The cosmetic appliances of 
the fair Persians appear, from the 
following passage, to be both nume- 
rous and curious : — 

^' The Persian ladies, judging from 
those of the anderoun in which I 
found myself, have very small mouths, 
beautiful teeth, features generally soft 
and delicate, and large well-cut eyes. 
They are accustomed to paint the in- 
ternal edge of the eyelids black, and 
to prolong in the corners the black 
line which they draw, with a very 
fine brush, along the root of the lashes. 
The most elegant and refined amongst 
them wear patches and use rouge. 
They all dye their hands orange 
colour with henna, a dye brou^^ 
on purpose from India, making thcun- 
selves thus a sort of glove, reaching 
to the wrist. The soles of the foet 
are similarly tinted, imitating a ehosii 
and the nails are painted with car- 
mine. Their hair is naturally very 
fine, and of a blue black ; but in order 
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to reiMter it yet bltota^ as well as to 
give it ^083, to soften and preserve 
it, thej dye it firom time to time with 
a preparati o n <»mbinmg all those 

The hixnrioas practices of the harem 
are not confined to the Persian women, 
tmt are adopted to a large and degrad- 
ing extent by the men of that country. 
Of ^is we glean, from the works of 
Tarions En^ish travellers, evidence 
which Mr Flandin folly confirms. The 
P^Bians pass moch time and endnre 
•ome flinffering in the adornment of 
tiMir persoBS. Like the women, they 
ttam tbw hands and feet, and paint 
tbeir nails ; bat it is the beard, and 
particnlarfy the mnstache, that is the 
object of tbeir anxious care. Old men 
never wear their beards white ; the 
tower dasses, especially in conntry 
plMee, dye it with henna, which gives 
h a disagfeeable orange tint. Bat 
most Pefmns, even though then: 
b«and be nailarally black, submit them- 
tetwm every fortnight to a painful 
prDCflSB, perfofBieid at the bath, in 
which heona, pomatum, and indigo- 
ieaf paste suoeessively figure, and 
during which the beard passes through 
as many tints as did the beard of the 
mfortanate md too confiding Mr Tit- 
mouse. First the henna produces a 
fine red; this' the application of the 
indigo turns to a dark grean, which 
beomes, in the conrae of twenty-fbur 
hours, the muoh-desbed blue bladL. 
During two hours that the patient 
lies motionleeB upon his back, his 
beard aaoioted with the indigo ex- 
tract, the corrosive acting <^ the dye 
is severely felt by the skin ; but a 
P€rsiBn% dandyism and vanity brave 
the raull martyrdom. Then away be 
gacs to enjoy his M^ (far-niente) 
under his tent, if the weather be fine ; 
for tlie Persian, like most Easterns, 
deariy loves the lent. At Teheran, 
for ox months in the year, the heat is 
intolerable, spring water there is none, 
■ad stagnant pools fill the an- with 
pestilential miasma, engendering fever 
and other maladies. £&, when comes 
tfce month of May, all the Teheranese 
whose daily occupations do not im- 
pera^v^ retain then in the city, 
betake thefnedves to the vallejs and 
«lopes of She neighbouring mountain 
^ Chimraa, where, in delightful gar- 
4au, they get under canvass fer the 



summer. There th^ do a great deal 
of kief^ dabble their hands in water, 
smoke, and eat innnmerable water- 
melons, and kriara — small cucumbers, 
of which they are veiy fond, and 
which constitute their chief food in 
summer. Ko unpleasant life for in- 
dolent Orientals, in a delightfal climate 
and in gardens fall of the most exqui- 
site fruits, and enlivened by the song 
Of countless birds. In a land where 
people can live upon cucumberB and 
fruit — rendered by the great heat 
more grateful than any other nourish- 
ment — a bare subsistence cannot be 
hard to obtain. Mr Flandin vaunts 
the glorious bright-red pomegranates 
of Persia, twelve and fifteen inches 
in circumference, whose juioe afforded 
him so delightful a beverage ; and 
tells us of his encampments in apricot 
orchards, where, on payment of a shil- 
ling, his whole caravan was allowed 
an unlimited consumption of the fira- 
grant firuit. But it is not to be infer- 
red from the Persian*s addiction to 
rural life and vegetable diet, that his 
character is marked by pastoral sim- 
plicity. He is the very incarnation 
of falsehood and duplicity, and the 
most skilfal of mankind in disguising 
his thoughts. Xenophon might still 
say of him that he rides well and te 
dexterous with the bow, for he is a fine 
horseman,managinghis steed adroitly, 
and using his arms with ease in his 
saddle — a kind of address he is fond 
of displaying at istakbaU-^nd the 
men of Khorasan still go to battle 
armed with the weapons that so great- 
ly excited the risibility of Major 
Dalgetty ; but as regards speaking 
the truth, the leader of the Ten Thou- 
sand would have to retract his good 
opinion, for the Persian of the preseiit 
day is the greatest liar under the snn« 
The innate propensity to falsehood b 
fostered by education and example, 
until it becomes so strong that he 
wonld rather lie than speak the truth, 
even though nothing were to be gained 
by it. Engaging in his manners and 
profuse of promises, he is full of deceit, 
and morally corrupt to the core. In- 
teroouree with him is the more dan- 
gerous, because his snavlty and cour- 
tesy render it agreeable, and put the 
stranger off his guard. He has a 
proverb which says that * Politeness 
is a coin destined to enricfti not hhn 
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who receives, but bim wbo expends 
it" Upon tbis proverb all classes of 
Persians act, and never smile more 
amiably tban when planning a rob- 
bery or fraud. Bad faitb is tbe rnle 
witb them, honesty a very rare ex- 
ception. Nothing in Persia is ever 
paid when dae, or in fall. M. de Sercey 
soon discovered this. At tbe Shah*s 
request, the French government had 
sent adozen non-commissioned officers 
to drill his army. The embassy found 
them at Tabriz, in a state of penury 
and destitution. Various causes had 
concurred to prevent their employ- 
ment. The Russians had no wish 
to see Persia acquire a really effective 
army. England, too, according to 
M. Flandin, who has a strong touch 
of Anglophobia, and everywhere de- 
tects the perfidious finger of British 
Influence, secretly set its face against 
the improvement of Persian troops. 
But the main cause was the jealousy 
of the native officers, who feared a 
diminution of their importance by the 
introduction of men really acquainted 
with the profession of which they were 
totally ignorant Their whole idea of 
soldiering consisted in strutting about 
in uniforms of Russian fashion, cover- 
ed with ridiculous decorations. The 
embassy had been received at the 
frontier by two officers of cavalry, one 
of whom had the rank of colonel, al- 
though neither appeared to be much 
more than fourteen years old. They 
were loaded with long sabres and with 
huge epaulets, out of all proportion 
to their diminutive stature ; and their 
little legs were lost in wide trousers 
and Hessian boots. Infant militaires 
of this kind might naturally fear a 
contrast with the experienced French 
sergeants, who, had knowledge been 
the rule for advancement, ought doubt- 
less to have been forthwith made into 
Persian generals, but who, instead of 
that, were left unemployed, and of 
course unpaid. The ambassador ex- 
erted himself to obtain them their 
arrears, and received— unlimited pro- 
mises, but no cash. He had yet to 
learn the insolvent practices of the 
country, and how readily Persians 
promise that which they never mean 
to perform. As for paying anything, 
they appear never to dream of such a 
thing ; they are greedy takers^ but the 
worst possible givers. Their avidity 



for pichkech (gifts) is at once disgoat- 
ing and laughable. At Teheran, the 
visits of tbe governor and of the I'nrk- 
ish and Russian ambassadors were 
followed by those of a crowd of more 
or less important persons^ wbo all 
came in hopes of a share in the pre- 
sents which it was presumed M. de 
Sercey could not fail to make. Skil- 
fully as they veiled their mercenary 
aim, they yet could not wholly con- 
ceal it. By the most ingenious and 
circuitous paths they all at last came 
to the same conclusion— namely, an 
assertion of pretended services ren- 
dered to the French padishahj and to 
his ambassador in particular, and an 
expression of their conviction that the 
said ambassador would not fail to 
testily his gratitude: no; his king 
and his coimtry were too great and 
munificent for that. The Frenchmen 
were too much amused to dwell upon 
the shameless cupidity thus displayed. 
" The whole of their manoeuvres,*' 
says M. Flandin, ** were so garnished 
with compliments, and mingled with 
adroit flattery and subtle insinuations, 
that, although penetrating their ob- 
ject, we could not help finding them 
very amiable. They did not all lose 
their time ; some received silk stufilB, 
pieces of cloth, watches ; others, arms, 
porcelain, or jewellery. These pre- 
sents may be said to have been utterly 
thrown away, but it is customary in 
Persia thus to purchase one*s wel- 
come. One is bound to arrive there 
with his hands full, and nothing is 
changed since the time when Chardin 
said, that to sell one diamond he gave 
away two. Nor is there likelihood of 
change, so rooted in the Persian cha- 
racter is the passion for the pichkech — 
a passion which the increasing poverty 
of all classes cannot but stimulate." 

The stay of the French embassy at 
Teheran lasted but three weeks^ the 
Shah having gone to Ispahan, whither 
de Sercey followed him. Teheran, 
although the habitual residence of the 
sovereign, and looked upon as the 
capital, is of less real importance thaa 
Ispahan and Tabriz. The only inte- 
resting part of the city is the Ark^ 
central in position, and surrounded by 
a fortified wall, and by a ditch crossed 
by drawbridges. It comprises tbe 
Shah*s palace, the dwellings of some 
princes of the blood and great pec- 
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Bonages of the court, and qnartere for 
-part of the rojal goard. Within it is 
also a large square, called the Meidan- 
i-Sbah or Royal Square, aod closed 
on all sides bj walls, flanked by towers 
I>roYided with artillery. ** In the 
midst of this square is a platform 
aboat a yard in height, npon which is 
an enormoos cannon, whose utility 
in that place it is difficult to under- 
stand. Beneath its broken carriage 
I one day saw a man who begged and 
invoked AIL I was told he was a 
murderer, who had taken refuge there 
as in a sanctuary. The fugitive who 
reaches its shelter cannot be touched, 
however heinous his crime. He there 
awaits the passage of the king, who 
cinnot refuse his pardon. Thus the 
imponity of a criminal depends upon 
his agility. There are other places of 
asylum, notably the royal mosque." 
Bight of sanctuary, long since abo- 
lished in highly - civilised countries 
. aa an mconvenient and irrational in- 
terference^with the proper course of 
jostioe, m'ay be indulgently looked 
npon in a land where, as in Persia, 
the penal code is a catalogue of the 
.most barbarous tortures man can in- 
flict upon man. Persian perfidy and 
corruption are only to be equalled by 
Persian cruelty. To this very day 
the most atrocious punishments are 
(^ common occurrence. It is not two 
years since the blood of the European 
public ran cold at the recital contain- 
ed in every newspaper of that inflicted 
upon some wretchCNd fanatics charged 
with high treason. But offences far 
leas grave are almost as severely visit- 
ed, ^id of this M. Flandin witnessed 
numerous examples — as, for instance, 
a baker thrown into bis own oven for 
dishonest practices with his bread ; a 
butcher nailed by the ear to bis own 
doorpoetforasimilar offence. Cutting 
off ears and noses is considered quite 
a trifling penalty, and in numerous in- 
stances the Frenchmen had the great- 
est difficulty in preventing its applica- 
tions to persons of whose misconduct 
they had found it necessary to com- 
plain to the authorities. But it was 
at Ispahan that these horrors reached 
their height. The motive of the 
Shab*8 Journey thither, or rather of 
bis march at the head of a large body 
. of troopa, was to suppress a great in- 
farrectioD, headed by the chief of the 



Mollahs, the Mahometan Primate of 
Persia, whose ambition, importance, 
and immense wealth, had inspired 
him with the idea of emaodpating 
himself from the royal authority. He 
had enlisted under his banner a legion 
of robbers, assassins, scamps, and 
laaaaroni, known in Persia under the 
generic name of loutit. These ban- 
ditti had driven out the feeble garri- 
son of Ispahan, and had since lived 
there at free quarters, daily commit- 
ting every imaginable crime. On 
the approach of the Shah*s army, the 
greater part of them fled. Some, 
however, either tardy to escape or 
bolder than the rest, remained con- 
cealed in the city. Search was made 
for them, they were dificovered, and 
thousands of their victims flocked 
eagerly to bear witness against them. 
The women, especially, who bad en- 
dured outrage at their hands, came 
in crowds, imploring, with tears in 
their eyes, permission to cut off the 
hands and heads of their ravishers. 
This would have been a mild punish- 
ment compared to others that were 
inflicted on these miserable wretches. 
Some were thrown upon bayonets, 
others were buried to the waist, their 
beads downwards, in a row, their legs 
in the air, and tied to each other, so 
as to form what the Persians call 
gardens of vines. Details still more 
horrible are given by M. Flandin, 
who reverts to the subject at a much 
later period of his travels, when visit- 
ing the curiosities of Shiraz. Man- 
outcher Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
remarkable for his energy and cruelty, 
and who was then governor of Ispa- 
han, had been sent, some years ago^ 
to head an expedition against the 
robber Mamacenis^ whose haunts 
were in the mountains between 
Shiraz and Shnster. Having taken 
a certain number of them prisoners, 
he bit upon a plan for striking terror 
into their comrades still at large. In 
the plain of Shiraz, near one of the 
gates of the town, he built a tower, 
in whose walls were left as many 
niches as there were captives. These 
were then placed in the recesses and 
walled up, an opening being left op- 
posite to their faces, that the suffer- 
ings they endured might be visible 
to all who passed. M. Flandin found 
some remains of skulls and rags at 
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olothiog. Whilst Btigmatising 1^ 
bloodthirsty justice of the East, whiclh 
iasistfl that the ciMUBtisemeot shonld 
at least eqaal in cruelty the crime it 
is inflicted for, he yet warns his 
readers against estimating it by a 
European staodard. ** One most 
have witnessed," he says, " the bar- 
barons natore of those Asiatic races, 
one innst have lived in the midst of 
those savage and nntaroed tribes, to 
understand how necessary it some- 
times may be to terrify them by the 
example of horrible punishments. 
Terror is salutary, and it can hardly 
be deemed a crime to have recourse 
to it to preserve a peaceful popula- 
tion from the hands of bandits who 
recoil from no cruelty to gratify 
their criminal instincts. In the East 
the lex taiwim is habitually applied ; 
and when one comes to know the 
perfidy and cruelty of the Persians, 
one is less astonished at the horrible 
vengeance with which various chiefe 
and sovereigns have ensanguined the 
pages of their history; one even ends, 
in presence of the abominable crimes 
-one witnesses, by habituating one^s^elf 
to the idea of the atrociously refined 
punishments to which justice is some- 
times obliged to have recourse, not 
only to avenge society, but to endea- 
vour to curb the sanguinary passions 
of the villains that abound in Persia." 
Admitting the force of these palliative 
arguments, it is fair to insist that 
such terrible severities should be ac- 
-oompanied by the most rigid justice, 
which is seldom the case. A crime 
is committed, the offender escapes 
and cannot be caught; but as the 
vengeful arm of Persian law must 
iiave its victim, somebody else suffers 
in his place. Thus, at Shiraz, wlien 
M. Flandin was in that neighbour- 
hood, a party of hutie had oontmitted 
«everal crimes. They took refuge In 
the mosque of Shah-Toherak, one of 
the most ancient in Persia, which 
serves as a sort of asylum for 
needy seidi or desoendents of the 
Prophet, who go there to live upon 
^ms and upon its revenues. There 
tbe brigands defended themselves, and 
^Ued two of the soldiers sent to 
•Test them. The prince governing 
•t Shiraz, unwilling to lose his men, 
Md to make the mosque a scene of 
t>loodflhed, ordered that the hutis 



should be allowed to escape. Tbn^ 
asked no better, and were soon oofc 
of the town. But the authorities, 
vindictive as feeble, were not to be 
thus appeased; they must revenge 
on somebody the crimes of the mea 
they suffered to fly. 60 the ketkhotUtk 
(mayor) of one quarter of the tofcii» 
who had the reputation, well or ill 
deserved, of favouring bad characters, 
was laid hold of and decapit«(ed. 
The kalanUtr (tax-gatherer), con- 
cerning whom similar rumours w«ib 
afloat, was also arrested, but obtain- 
ed his release, probably by emptying 
his purse: for what is there th«t 
cannot be obtained for money in 
Persia, the most venal even amongst 
Oriental lands? There a long purse 
is the traveller's prime requisite. Baft 
the longest would soon be emptied tt 
he yielded to all demands, and some- 
times a heavy borsewbip may be 
advantageously substituted ; for in 
Persia it is often better to be ready- 
handed than open-banded« A deter- 
mined mien, geod arms, and prompts 
ness in using them, are indispensaMe 
to the foreigner. This Messrs Flandin 
and Ooste were not long in dtsoover- 
ing when tbey parted from the am- 
bassador and his suite, who were 
bound for fVanoe by way of Bagdad, 
and commenced independent ram- 
bling. The parting took place at 
Ispahan, still a great city, in spite of 
its decay, its many mined bnildingSy 
its scanty population. Ispahan is hcAf 
the world, says the boasting Persian 
proverb, still popular; and eertahily 
it is one of the world*s Invest cities, 
its circumference being twenty-four 
English miles. But this includes a 
great deal of rural suburb, maw 
palaces and gardens, and even yil- 
lages that cluster around, and now 
form part of the city. Its vast extent, 
its numerous stately domes and ele- 
gant minarets, strike the traveler 
with admiration, but on entering he 
finds its streets solitary, and its inha- 
bitants few. M. Flan^ gives a long 
and interesting account of Persia's 
former capital, before quitting it upon 
an excursion to the west. The party 
oensisted of himself and M. Coste, 
a French valet-de-chambre, a Genoese 
000k — a real poisoner, but who atoned 
in some degree for his cuHnary de- 
ficiencies l^ his skill as aa inlsf- 
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prater— two mm ^ y oo aa, aad tfa«e 
mnleleers. Hie oinTan wu praoeded 
lijr two of the Shah'« goidetm or 
oonrioB, anned eapb-pic, b&nng 
tbe tiw^ellen' firraaoa, and charged 
to nMke them every wbere respected, 
and to find them quarten. Tb» 
escorted, the two artiste Parted on 
their first independent expeditioa. 
But a Peratan start is a long basineas. 
in that eomtry, the first daj's jonr- 
ney extends no farther than to the 
^gate of the town. There thej camp 
and sleep^ and sometiaes proceed the 
■est manong ; teit this is by no means 
4dwa78 the case, and frequently they 
lemain in the same place for several 
•days. They do not inrariably tranhle 
theasehrra ta pass thiongh the dty 
gate, hot pitdi their tent in aome 
aqnare or open place. Having done 
ao-^and no Blatter how long th^ 
nmain there — they are considered to 
he on the load. The origin of this 
atrangs custom bolj probably be 
traced to the time generally oo»- 
soaied on the first 4*y of a joomey 
in properly apportioning and fixing 
the baggage npon the males — always 
a loB^ and troobleaooe baainesa with 
•dilatory mnleteera, and in the narrow 
Jlreets of Orieirtal dtaes. 

The privilege castamarily enjoyed 
in Persia, by all persons travelling 
onder government anspioes, of free 
-qaarten, and ratieos for themselves, 
tiieir aervasta, and their cattle, was 
not taken advantage of by M. Flan^&i 
and his firiend, who used thdr firman 
merely to make theoMetves respected 
by the nntrastworthy aad perfidioos 
race they mamod among^ They paid 
for everytimig, to tlie great disgnst 
-of their eomriers, who wished, as 
nsnal, to make the -oppressive and 
arbitrary right a pretext for phmdec, 
extortion, and ill treatment of the 
peasantry. Their jnstioe aad forbear- 
ance earned tliem no increased respect 
^m their attendants, or even, at 
fb^ from the people they so oon- 
aideiately spared— for rank, in Persia, 
is geaerally >eettmated by the inso- 
lenoe and extortion practised. Bnt 
•after a while, and in most cases, the 
'«&lagen mdersteod the state of tbe 
«a8e, and showed nwch defbreace aad 
l^radtade to the travellava who thna 
fiave money for that whidi, aeaording 
^ Pernan ideas, they had a pMfect 



right, as they eertainly had the 
power, to exact gratis. They had 
abundant iwthermente upon the roi^ 
without increasing them by continual 
contests for food and forage. Their 
first di^Hite wss with thek own 
muleteer, whom they had been so 
weak as to pay in advance, he hav- 
ing refused to start if not paid before- 
hand — for the curious md thoroughly 
Persian reason that, as they were 
the Shah's guests, they might pro- 
bably, when once upon the line of 
march, discharge their debt with a 
good cudgelling, a circulating medium 
very current between tbe grandees 
iof that happy land and their inferiors. 
Bnt it appears that in Persia, when 
two persons enter into an agreement, 
there is always one dupe where there 
are not two. 60, the muleteer, having 
taken his precautions, and pocketed 
his money, his employers were doom- 
ed to victimisation in some form or 
other. They bad not long to wait. 
The knavish ichervadar bad brought 
his very worst mules ; some of them 
died, and he replaced them by asses 
which had difficulty in keeping up 
with the caravan, and continually 
brought it to a halt. On reaching 
tbe little town of Cougha, M. Flandia 
insisted on ins purchasing a horse, 
in lien of one left upon the road. 
The muleteer protested he had left 
all his money at Ispahan, and, al- 
though paid in fall, wished bis em- 
ployers to give him more. This was 
rather too much for the travellera' 
patience and mansuetude. They bad 
the knave tied to a tree, and the two 
guards searched him, but he had 
bidden bis puree so well that they 
could not find it. Thereupon tbe 
whip was appKed, and afler a certaia 
number of lashes, the rogue, finding 
the Franks beginning to act like Per- 
sians, produced bis money, bought a 
horse, and was tbe best fellow in the 
world. With Persians there is no- 
thing like the thong. Incidente of 
this kmd were of almost daily occur- 
rence during M. Flandin's journey, 
until he at last seems to have got 
tborou^ly roused, and to have whip 
or sabre constantly in band. He had 
several very narrow escapes, and 
received some slight wounds during 
his adventurous journey. Tbe mayors 
of the villages were often trouble- 
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some, disposed to play tricks, and, 
when detected, showed fight Thus, 
when exploring the rams of Ferae* 
polls, the ketkhodah of a small ham- 
let refused lodgings to the travel- 
lers, charged them extravagant! j for 
provisions, beat their servants be- 
cause thej purchased them elsewhere, 
endeavoured to expel them from the 
garden where they had camped, and 
was nearly shot in a conflict with one 
of their couriera. Fortunately a supe- 
rior functionary happened to visit the 
village the next day, and on hearing 
of his conduct, had him at once 
seized and bastinadoed. Whereupon, 
the following morning — and this is a 
characteristic Persian trait — the ket- 
khodah came humbly to the French 
tent to implore pardon. They drove 
him away like a dog, and ever after- 
wards he was gentle, polite, and eager 
to render them services. The same 
treatment had an equally good effect 
on a different class of public ser- 
vants — the customhouse officers. At 
the foot of the mountain of Pyra- 
zau — which name signifies the old 
woman — upon the way from Shiraz 
to Bender- bouchir, the travellers en- 
countered a party of these raiidarsox 
guardians of the road, who demanded 
a duty customarily paid by caravans. 
On M. Fiandin's refusal, the chief 
seized his horse's bridle, a liberty 
promptly repaid by a cut of a whip, 
which made the man let go. Up 
cameRessonlbek, the principal courier, 
at a gallop, dashed into the midst of 
the rahdars^ loading them with abuse, 
and exhibited his firman. The paper, 
the volley of epithets, and the vigor- 
ous lash, which might have been de- 
livered by the hand of the first noble 
in Persia, produced their effect, and 
the soldiers humbly apologised. 

Ressoulbek, who was not a bad 
fellow for a Persian, was in his own 
person an example of the habitual in- 
justice and insolvency of Persian ad- 
ministration. He had an order on the 

trASUiiirv navohio in •^hii<22 * and JM. 

familiar and 
\ Sbahzadeh 
lis utmost to 
luccess. The 
n the matter, 
lis influence. 
Shah's seal, 
could prevail 



over the innomerable tricks and devices 
resorted to by thoee who should have 
paid. The prince got qnite ashamed. 
*^ To-morrow *' was bis constant an- 
swer, bat it never came. At last a 
date of payment was positivelj 
fixed ; it was sabseqnent to that of 
M. Flandin*8 departure. When Res- 
sonlbek overtook him on the road, it 
was easy to see by his fiwe that there 
had been farther postponement 
Notwithstanding the promises made 
and the word pledged by the Shtb- 
zadeh, the treasurer of the provmce 
had again put him off! He bad been 
to the prince, who had taken his ordor, 
and promised to have it paid to his 
cousin, who was at Shiraz. "Poor 
Ressoulbek was quite out of coonte- 
nance, and I saw that he blushed for 
the bad faith of the authorities of hi« 
country. He was ashamed of the 
inexactness or penury of the public 
exchequer ; and finding himself un- 
able to palliate the one or conceal the 
other, he said, bitterly, • If I had 
neither wife nor children» iSaAeft, I 
would ask you to take me with yoo to 
France.' The general consequences 
of this state of things are deplorable; 
it is thus that all declines and perish^ 
in Persia. Patriotism is dead ; and 
if a spark of religious fanaticism stili 
bums beneath the ashes that cover 
this unhappy country, it no longer 
suffices to warm the heart of the Per- 
sian. A few plundering khans re- 
main about the throne so long as they 
see a little gold to be gathered in its 
vicinity ; but amongst the people there 
are many who, regarding the king 
and his vizier with contempt, hesitate, 
and turn towards the foreigner. Tbcus 
are the uneasy and anxions glances 
for which the Russians watch in the 
northern provinces, and to which, i» 
those of the south, the English already 
actively respond.*' 

It is to be observed, and will hardly 
escape any intelligent reader of his 
book, that M. Flandin, a clever 
painter, an industrious antiquarian, 
an agi*eeable and lively narrator, and, 
as far as his volumes enable us to 
judge, a generous and kiud -hearted 
man, has but crude and romantle 
notions on certain political subjects. 
In observation he is shrewd enough; 
what he sees he describes well* ana 
there is no reason to donbt the cois- 
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rectoess of bis aj^reciation of Per- 
8im*8 coodidon, corraption, and de- 
cUne— coDfinned, moreorer, bj many 
eotemporary writers. Bat, as we 
before remarked, id all matters relat- 
big to the East he is an Anglopho- 
bist (to coin a word for tbe occasion), 
and cberisbefl a sincere conviction 
that Great Britain is etemallj, exchi- 
ttTd/, and nnscmpnlonslj bent on 
ezteodlng her territory and finding 
•ew markets for her mannfactares. 
He belongs to that division of bis 
nation who hold or profess a settled 
and irrational conviction of the habit- 
ual perfidy of this country — a convic- 
tion they would be extremely pnzzled 
to justify by the adduction of facts. 
The English, according to him, have 
neglected no means, during the last 
forty years, of weakening and killing 
Ptfsia, and impoverishing its people. 
All the inflnential men in the country 
are in iUiglisb pay — ^rather a heavy 
pull upon the secret- service money ; 
every Englishman he meets is taken 
for '* one of those agents without any 
official character, but as enterprising 
as they are persevering, whom Eng- 
land sends forth whithersoever she 
baa objects to gain and interests to 
preserve." We feel quite grateful 
when we find him, however rarely, 
departing from his usual strain, and 
bestowing a word or two of commend- 
ation on one of our countrymen — aa 
in the ease of Mr Layard, whom he 
fell in with daring his rambles, and of 
whom (althoagh far from acquitting 
him of nefarious designs upon the in- 
dependence of Persia) he speaks as 
*^ the incenions and learned interpre- 
ter of the antiquities of Asia." At 
Persepolis, too, he is so generous as 
to eulogise the man who out-diplo- 
matised Napoleon's ambassador. 
''Amongst the names," he says, 
*'tbat travellers have not feared to 
engrave upon the palace of Xerxes, 
very few are those of celebrated men. 
We read, however, those of two di- 
plomatists who have left more hon- 
ourable evidence of their passage 
throuKh Persia thui this singular visa 
inscribed between the legs or on the 
breast of the colossus of Persepolis. 
One is that of Sir John Malcolm, am- 
bassador to Feth-All-Shah in 1807, 
who has written an excellent history 
of the country. The other is that of 



the charming author of the Persian 
Gil Bias, of Hatffi Ba6a— Morier, 
who to his literary talent added that 
of an observer and painter of man- 
ners." We may content ourselves 
with these two brief paragraphs of 
praise, and ransack the volumes in 
vain for further laudation of English- 
men. In doing so we stumble upon 
a passage exemplifying the amusing 
ingenuity with which M. Flandin 
everywhere detects the mischievous 
hand of English influence. He is 
speaking of the narcotic drag haschis^ 
extracted from hemp, and principally 
used in Egypt. ** It was imported 
into Persia; but the accidents that 
occurred from its use determined 
the Shah to prohibit it under the 
severest penalties— amounting, I was 
assured, to sentence of death — on any 
who brought it into the country. 
This solicitude of the king of Persia 
for his subjects singularly astonished 
me; but as hascfns is a dangerous 
rival to opium^ I asked myself if it 
might not be possible to recognise 
the finger of England in this veto. 
The supposition appeared to me much 
more natural and probable than the 
Shah*s capricious tenderness for his 
people." 

In the course of his protracted per- 
egrinations it is not to be supposed 
that M. Flandin had not numerous 
encounters with persons more inter- 
esting and agreeable to meet than 
covert English emissaries, truculent 
village mayors, refractory custom- 
house officers, and Kouli assassins. 
He came across all sorts of strange 
characters, such as one scarcely ex- 
pects to fall in with out of the Arabian 
Nights^ although to experienced wan- 
derers in the far East they are doubt- 
less familiar enough. The following 
is a striking account of one of these 
meetings : — 

** My researches in the hypogea of 
Persepolis were interrupted by an 
incident that merits narrating. I 
perceived, ascending the path, two 
individuals whose costumes appeared 
to me from afar to differ from that of 
the Persians. They were old men, of 
low stature, but robust and quick- 
eyed. Instead of the pointed cap of 
lambskin, their heads were covered 
with large turbans, whose points 
hnng down upon their shoulders.* 
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Their beards, instoad of beiog eare« 
fsUj dyed of a fine black, according to* 
Persian cnstom, were perfectly white. 
They exchanged a few words in a 
tongue I had not yet heard spoken in 
those regions; thien tbey addressed 
me in Persian. In reply to my qnes- 
tionss they told me tbey were mer- 
chants from Yexd, whither they were 
letarning after a long joorney in the 
north of Persia. They added that,, 
like almost all the inhabitants of Yezd, 
they were Ghebers ; and that, in their 

Duality of fire- worshippers, like Djem- 
tiid, the great king who bad built the 
palaces of Persepolis, they bad been 
unwilling to pass near those ruins 
without turning aside to offer up a 
pious prayer. Tbey had scuxsely 
spoken, when they set to gathering 
flBuUl wood and dry plants, formed a 
sort of little pile on the edge of the 
rock on which we were, and lighted 
it, mnrmuring prayers in the same 
laugnage I had heard tbem speak 
upon their arrival, and which roust 
have been Zend, the language of Zaro" 
<uUr and of the Zendavetta^ that 
whose characters were engraven on 
the walls of Persepolis. Whilst the 
two Ghebers thus prayed before their 
fire, I raised my eye to the nppo* 
bas-relief of the fh^ade of the ftineral 
yault befora which we were. The 
scene it represented was exactly simi- 
lar. This worship still bad, after 
more than two thousand yeara^ votar- 
ies whose iaUli had been preserved 
notwithstanding the persecutions of 
the sectaries of Mahomet and of All. 
Long after the departure of the two 
Ghebers, the little pile still smoked, 
and its light smoke ascended towarda 
heaven in a thin grey column. I felt 
the influence of a religious impression 
on finding myself alone beside these 
ashes which had received the homage 
of the two prostrate old men ; the 
vapour of the sacrifice slowly rising 
above the wild rocks that commanded 
the silent plain, covered with ruins, 
amidst which are still to be found the 
remams of the ancient altars of fire." 
During the two months M. Flan- 
din's little party passed amongst these 
interesting remains of Persia's former 
greatness, few visitors disturbed their 
solitude. Now and then a traveller 
deviated from his road to take a cur- 
sory but wondering survey of the 



strange bas-relief of TMU-i-JemMd 
(the throna or palace of GeoucbidX 
and wwidered evoi more to fiiu^ 
Franks camped amidst the mina, at 
gveat ioeonvenieBce and seme risk. 
These visitors generally explained the 
presence of the strangers in the veay 
most flattering to their national pride^ 
Donbtless tbey went thiHier beeanse 
in their own country they had nothing 
so great and magmficent as those 
monuments. Some, however, took a 
diflbrent view of the matter. In Par- 
sia and other parts of the East, the 
idea prevails that all ancient monn- 
ments, particularly those bearing ui- 
seriptionS) indicate the place of hiddm 
treasures. The men fipom an adjaeent 
village, whom Messrs Flandin and 
Costs employed for their arcfa»ologi- 
cal diggings, were, Ukemost Persians, 
too intelligent not to take an interest 
in the excavations whidi brought to 
li|^t flne sculptures, previonriy almost 
buried in the earth ; but still they 
could not believe that the mere love 
of art was the sole stimulant te^ these 
researches ; they were fully persiiaded 
that they had to do with treasnre* 
seekers, and countenanced a report 
that the Franks daily found gold and 
jewels, and that tbey had discovoied 
a vase containing sixteen baUemata^ 
or fifty pounds* weight of gold coin^ 
part of which they had sent to the 
Shah. In vain did M. Flandin point 
out the absurdity of these notions, and 
the impossibility of his finding trea- 
sures without the knowledge of the 
men who did all the digging. It was 
their belief that he made them dig 
just to the depth at which he knew 
the treasure lay, and then took it up 
in the night. Nocturnal alarms from 
marauders were the consequence of 
the reports thus spread. Two sol* 
diers, sent by the govemor of Shiraz, 
stood sentry by turns the night through, 
masking their fire with a barricade, 
lest they should be picked off from afar 
b^ its Ught. Another ingenious de^ 
vice of these wamors was to put caps 
and cloaks on stakes planted in the 
ground round about the fire, to mate* 
the robbers think the guard numerous. 
They had great confidence in the ^- 
cacy of these scarecrows. Amongst 
other odd visits, M. Flandin one day, 
when hard at work amongst the ruins, 
impugning Kor Porter's accuracy con- 
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eankwf tbe taUs of faMonsMOOfitars, 
tad sketching bts^nliel eombate be- 
tveen old Penias divynties, was in- 
tradtd v{M>n l^ * gcntlemaa in a tigsr- 
rian BMHie and pointed jellow ci^^ 
his anas and legs naked, n lai|pe talia- 
man banging down upon Ua bare 
bveaaii a^ a enp of Indian nnt-sheU 
snapended bj a. braan chain from hia 
arm. The cnp aonUined some small 
flcunsy and a littie honej^ which ha 
offiued to M. Flaiidiit* Under pre- 
tenea of a gift, he Uras asked an akna. 
Thie ainone-looking atranger, whose 
altin was blackened bgr expoanre to 
the son, and whose long raaUed kdr 
feU down upon hia shovldeiAi was a 
deryiah or fakir, a sami^ of one of 
the grealeafe nniaanees in Persia. 
Theae dorishea are generally de- 
banehed reprobataa and robbers, hot 
are looked upon by the pions as holy 
men, for whom a snng place is spe- 
dally resarred amongst the hooria 
of Mahonet's paradi^ The Taga* 
bonda straU about the conntry, inataJ>> 
ling theaaalvea wherever they please, 
and remaialng a& long aa they list. 
Iwana dare refnae them shelter ; witk 
their ^y of Fa, AH! incessantly re- 
peated, Ibey obtain whatOTer they 
desires They are mppeaed to have 
remediea for all ills; barren women 
ccmaalt th«a» and men dread them on 
aecoont of their reputed power of cast* 
iog ^>ell& *^ I knew onOr*^ says M. 
Dandin, *^who was caUed derrish- 
Shah, becanae he bad qnartered him* 
self upon the king. He never quitted 
tho rof al reddence^ but followed the 
^aii wherever be went, and had his 
tent and hia mule or horse to enable 
him to do 60i He was the greatest 
poBsibie aeamp ; dmnken, a gambler, 
a debancheev be combmed all imagine 
able vicea io hia own penom He was 
■evectbeleaa esteemed a saint, and 
aome daj pcrhapa a tomb will be 
raised to him^ bearing the name of 
naoA, in taken of pr^rand venera^ 
tion." Tbeir vow of poverty iropofies 
no privation upon these gentry, since 
thoy get everything for the writing; 
and sometimes they renounce it, to 
become minas or kk<m§^ if fortune 
favours them ao far. Seme few of 
them really are anatere religions fa- 
natics, who paaa whole days in prayer 
mid fasting, and live apart from the 
woirld, plunged ift a sort of stupid 



ecstaay, whidi the Mnssulmana greasy 
admire. In connection with the po- 
pular beMef that they possess myste- 
rious cnrea for the bites of serpents 
and the sting of scorpions, M. Flandin 
relates a curious incident which oc- 
ci»red when he was at Ispahan: 
^ The Persian servant of a European 
had been atnng by a scorpion, and hia 
mast^ wished to apply am mania, 
the usual remedy in such cases, but 
the man refused, and ran off to the 
baaaar. When he returned, he said 
he was cured, and appeared to be so. 
The -European, rather surprised at this 
almost instantaneous cure, questioned 
him, and found that he hiul been to a 
dervish who enjoyed great reputation 
in such cases. This dervish, he said, 
after examining the wound and utter- 
ing a few woids, had several times 
lightly touched it with a little iron 
blade. Still more astonished at the 
remedy than at the cure, the Eoropean 
desired to see the instrument by which 
the latter waa said to have been efieet- 
ed. At the cost of a small pkkkeek 
he was allowed to have it for a few 
minutes in his possession. After care- 
fbl examination, finding nothing ex- 
traordinary in the instrument, he made 
up his mind that the cure was a mere 
trick ; that the dervish waa an impos- 
tor, that the scorpion's sting had not 
penetrated, and that his servant had 
been moro frightened than hurt. He 
threw the blade contemptuously upon 
the table, when, to his great surprise, 
he beheld it attaeh itself strongly to a 
knife. The quaek's instrument was 
simply a magnet. But what power 
had the loadstone's attraction over 
venom? This discovery was very 
odd; incredulity was at a nonplus; 
and yet the man stung by the scorpion- ' 
waa cured, and he who had cured biro 
waa in great renown at Ispahan for 
the treatment of that sort of wound. 
I relate these facts without comment ; 
who knows if science will not one day 
discover something as yet unknown to 
it, but practised by the Persians ? Have 
not savages remedies composed of the 
juice of plants, of whose existence our 
Enropean science is ignorant?" 

In Persia there is a legend or tr&> 
dition for everything, and some of 
these are as fanciftil as they are ab- 
surd. When at Teheran, M. Flandin 
was told varioas strange stories reiat- 
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ing to the lofty peak of Deroawend— 
that gigantic cone, eternally ice- 
orowned, which in dear weather is 
visible, through the transparent at- 
mosphere of Persia, a hundred leagues 
off, in the city of Ispahan. One of 
the most generally believed tales re- 
lating to the mountain is, that a plant 
grows upon its slopes, and there alone, 
which produces gold. The origin of 
this story is to be traced to the golden 
colour assumed by the teeth of the 
sheep that crop the herbage of the 
Demawend. The phenomenon is 
easily explained by a colouring pro- 
perty of the grass ; but the Persians, 
constant lovers of the marvellous, pre- 
fer to behold in it an indication of the 
presence of gold. Some of those whose 
faith is strongest ascend the mountain 
with great labour, to gather this grass, 
and extract its precious essence. There 
are no instances upon record of for- 
tunes having been made in this man- 
ner. A more poetical tradition is that 
preserved with respect to a mauvais 
pas on the mountain of Pyrazan in 
Fars, at a short dbtance from the 
Persian Gulf. When descending the 
mountain, and soon after quitting a 
little caravanserai, about half way 
down, at which they had passed the 
night, Messrs Flandin and Costs came 
to what is called the Cotal-Donkhtar, 
or the young girte staircase. A stu- 
pendous mountain of rock, flanked by 
a bottomless abyss, has to be descend- 
ed by a narrow track which zigzngs 
down its almost perpendicular side. 
The path is worn smooth and slippery, 
there is no foothold for the horses and 
mules, and few caravans accomplish 
the dangerous passage without loss of 
baggasre, and often of beasts. When 
ascending, the muleteers push and 
support their animals; when descend- 
ing, they hold them back by the tail. 
Not unfrequently they are compelled 
to unload them, and to carry their 
burthens piecemeal over the worst 
parts of the path. This was formerly 
less dangerous ; there were steps cut 
in the rock; crevices were filled up 
with stones. A parapet diminished at 
least the appearance of danger ; but of 
the parapet scarcely a vestige remains, 
and the road is a mere goat-track. 
The Persians tell of a young princess 
who once dwelt upon the summit of 
'^'^razan, and whose lover daily went 



to visit ber. He arrived so paating 
and exhausted, that she had & stair- 
case cut in the rock to facilitate his 
visits. But the lovers are long since 
dead, and their stairs are broken np 
and degraded. Again, when scaling 
some rocks in the neighbourhood of 
the little town of Hamadan, supposed 
to stand upon the site of EcbaUna, 
the ancient capital of Media, the guides 
pointed out to the travellers, in a tone 
of great veneration, a huge stone mass 
split into two. Its division had been 
effected, they religiously believed and 
confidently affirmed, by a single blow 
of the scimitar of their great iman, Ali. 
A few days previously, a mark npon 
a rock, having the form of a gigantic 
horse- shoe, had been shown to M. 
Flandin as having been left there by 
the hoof of Ali^s horse. A more mo- 
dem, but hardly a more credible mar- 
vel, is pictorially represented amongst 
the ruins of the town of Rhey, near 
Teheran. Hard by an abundant 
spring, known as Ali*s fountain, and 
on the face of a rock chiselled smooth 
for the purpose, amidst nests of eagles 
and vultures, a bas-relief represents 
Feth-Ali-Shah on horseback, striking 
down a lion by a single thrust of his 
lance. An old man, who had belonged 
to that prince's court, assured M. 
Flandin he had been eyewitness of the 
feat : To which the painter appends 
the remark, that the Persians love the 
marvellous, and have very small re- 
gard for truth. 

On his entrance into Persia, by the 
northern frontier, M. Flandin received 
practical proof of Persian dislike to 
the Russians. Whilst sketching his 
first halting- place, he was assailed by 
a shower of stones and abuse, with 
which was coupled the word Moscov 
(Russian.) The notion of there being 
other Franks than the Czar*s subjects 
had probably never entered these 
people's beads. The ambassador 
made his complaint, and the stick, 
that eternal resource in Persia, to 
which high and low are alike snbject, 
was applied to improve the geogra- 
phical knowledge of M. Flandin*d as- 
Bsilants. The loss of Georgia, and 
their defeats on the banks of the 
Araxes, still rankle in the hearts of 
the Persians. Their antipathy to the 
Turks is equally strong, kept up partly 
by the recollection of former wars 
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and antagonism, and partly bj secta- 
rian differences of oi^. From the 
latter caose arises a bitter hatred. 
*' ToriLey," said the old MoUah then 
prime minister of the Shah, '^ were it 
twice as large, wonld be bat a small 
moathfnl for Persia." Carried away 
by his farioos aeal, the old fanatic did 
not perceive that be talked nonsense. 
Not that snch ridicalons rhodomon- 
tade is nncommon in that country, 
whose inhabitants are the very Gas- 
cons of the East, with the difference, 
that Gascons, though they may talk 
big, nsnally fight well ; whereas the 
Persians, dispirited and demoralised, 
and having small inducement to fight 
in defence of a fallen nationality, and 
a goTemment alternately barbarous 
luid pusillanimous, are not likely to 
display much greater prowess and 
military skill, when next taken into 
the field, than they did in their con- 
test with the Bussians. Individually 
they may be brave. M. Flandin 
somewhere affirms that they are, al- 
though such is hardly the opinion that 
will be formed from many other pas- 
sages of his book ; but it will be hard 
to make an efficient Persian army, 
nnd^ the present system by which 
the country is governed, with officers 
who are either boys, or enervated by 
the excesses and shameful vices to 
which PersianB are prone, and who 
look upon the service merely as a 
means of gratifying their more than 
womanish vanity, by wearing fancy 
uniforms, monster epaulets, and dia- 
mond decorations, and have less 
knowledge of their duty than a Euro- 
pean corporal. The private soldiers, 
apon the other hand, have nothing to 
fight for. Taken, for the most part, 
by force, and for perpetual service — 
unless the Shah thinks proper to re- 
lease them — receiving a little grain 
for sole rations, they are most irregu- 
larly paid, and are often near to star- 
vation. The Shah takes from his 
coffers the money requisite for the 
payment of the soldier, and gives it 
to his prime minister, from whose 
band it passes through so many others, 
that the twelve tomauns (about six 
pounds), which each man is entitled 
to annually, dwindle to ^yq or six, 
before, after long delay, they reach 
his hands. M. Flandin saw a regi- 
ment that had had no pay for two 
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years. Sometimes their misery drives 
the poor wretches to mutiny, by which 
they perhaps obtain a small payment 
on account ; but often it is found more 
convenient to disband them, and raise 
a new regiment. Promotion in Persia 
is obtained neither by merit nor by 
military knowledge, but solely by 
birth, caprice, or intrigue. Princes 
and khans, whatever their age, hav- 
ing never served, totally ignorant of 
military matters, obtain the most im- 
portant posts, and are intrusted with 
commands which they are greatly 
puzzled how to exercise. The degree 
of confidence they inspire in their men 
may be imagined ; and the fate of an 
army thus officered, when opposed to 
European troops, or even to the more 
warlike of the Asiatic nations, can 
hardly be doubtful. M. Flandin gives 
some diverting but rather highly- 
coloured sketches of the siege of He- 
rat, and of Hadji Mirza Agassi's ('the 
same fanatical prime minister who 
was for making a meal of Turkey) 
celebrated cannon, which he founded 
in the camp itself, and for which he 
had but a very limited number of 
balls. ^^ The artillerymen's practice 
was so bad that they all tiew over 
the town, and soldiers, enthusiastic 
admirers of the vizier's balistic skill,^ 
volunteered to make the circuit of the 
fortress to seek and bring home the 
precious projectiles. It may be ima- 
gined how this formidable besieging 
artillery diverted General Siroonitch, 
the Russian ambassador, an old officer 
of Napoleon. He derived great amuse- 
ment, it appears, from the Mollah- 
gunner and his innovations: these 
puerilities, conceived with all the gra- 
vity of an Oriental, helped him to pass 
the time during that tedious siege, to 
which the Persians had brought not 
only an army of soldiers, but another 
of artisans and traders of all kinds. 
It seemed as if they were about to 
found a colony in front of the besieged 
place. The royal camp had itself the 
appearance of a town. It comprised 
a bazaar and workshops of all kinds. 
The Persians, lacking confidence, it 
would seem, either in their strength 
or in their strategic knowledge, 
thought the siege might be a long 
one, and carried foresight so far as to 
plough and sow the ground around 
their camp. Their labour was not 
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harvest.^ 

€en hMwt in tm BKrvctai i2i» Sc^a 3 
troops, and, for a tnw, vio fcee 
show of saccess. the £ftTcarab«e re^:s 
thej tenporarilT acikieTeii »eit«<i 
awaj after tbeir dezKartcre. M. Pja- 
din gireA a dismai acouoat <d tae 
state of tbe Peraan armr at ibe tieie 
of his residence in tne cocntrr, diizz^ 
as a epecimeii — and pr^aabiT rather 
a favoorabie one— <rf ine w^b'>ie, tke 
6ix tbcn^and men he saw eBcamp<?d, 
ander the Shah's im3)edLiteo:«imaod, 
ootside Ispahan. The UDe? ot vbite 
tents were most STmmetncal ; tbe 
guns were drawn np in jsood order, 
and vigilantly yarded bj sentries 
with bare sabres ; the horses were 
picketed in the rear, at mangers 
cleverly and cheaply constructed of 
clay. But on parade, and in the field, 
the aspect of aliairs was far less mar- 
tial and imposing. Ragged nniforms, 
dirty belts, wretched mnskets, many 
of them without flints, some without 
locks, soldiers in a state of misery, 
and officers who knew but just enough 
to make their men carry and present 
arms— «och were the elements of the 
regiments rang^ beneath tbe brilliant 
baiuer of the lion and the Son. If 
Rossia, as some believe, has designs, 
resolute, although not yet ripe, on 
British India, and is bent on discover- 
ing a south-east passage to our vast 
Asiatic possessions, certainly Persians 
regular troops woiild be no serious 
obstacle to her march. She would 
have infinitely more to fear from na- 
tural difficulties, from the immene 
tracts of desert bar armies mast tra- 
verse — solitudes where no vegetation 
or water are found— from disease and 
climate, and from the harassing at- 
J«ck« of PersU's irregular cavahy, 
*^onrd«, Arabs, Turcomans, variously 
•nued and equipped, fighting after 
uie manner of their different tribes, 



[Jm. 

Psnhiaa-Hke firing mm4 ftjiog^ bat 
ieilT>i<sallT brave, skOfal with their 
w«3KKKis. vtd eeneraily weH-BKmnted. 
Led ia a body against a disciplifled 
Russian force, they woold probably 
be $can«Ted to the winds ; distribated 
a^?og its hae of march, pressiogon Hs 
rear, cattiag off its sti agg lers , weary- 
»g it by ni^tt alarms, interoepting 
it* <cT^oe5s, they woold form a heaTy 
aiiiicx-a to the perils and diiBcnlties 
it mcst ineritsblT brave, by whatever 
roate it mi?ht attempt to reach oor 
Indian frontier. We have always 
eoc<ideTed the spprehensioos cxprees- 
ed by <«MDe few persona, with respeet 
to Ra«sian views on India, to be, if 
not chimerical, at least modi exagge- 
rated, tud entirely premature. Eng- 
land oonld hardly have a better bar- 
rier between her Eastern posaeasioae 
and Russia 8 ambition than countries 
constituted and inhabited as are Inde- 
pendent Turkey and Afghanistan, or 
than Persia, with its barren salt wastes 
and frequent malaria. Until thoae 
countries are swallowed ap, or subju- 
gated by the encroaching northern 
colossus,' there is tittle diance, we 
think, of Cossacks on our Indian fron- 
tier. If Russia had Constantinople, 
the case would be differeiit. With 
the Black Sea all her own, with the 
great naval power her vastly ang- 
mented trade would speedily give 
her, and with the increased weight 
she would acquire in Asia, she night 
one day attempt a move eastwanls. 
But these are remote speenlatioos, to 
be realised, if ever, only in a very 
distant future. If Rtissia were allow- 
ed to get the Dardanelles, which it Is 
pretty evident she will not be, she 
would soon find herself in a position 
to push westwards as well as east- 
wards, and would be more likely to 
trench upon Austrian and Prussian 
provinces which lie at her door, than 
to traverse half Asia in quest of a dis- 
tant foe and a doubtful victory. 
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^^ JiSMT, JeBDj, oaona je open the 
doQr«-4t*8 jo8t me." 

^It% just jon, misohief and mis* 
duef-miker as ye are," matter^ 
JeoBj, ID aoawer to NeUj PaDton's 
soft appeal ; ^* and what are 70a want- 
iagliere?" 

Bst i&aay oonkl not be so inhos- 
pkaUe as to shut out whh a closed 
door the appliomt for adnussion, espe- 
dally as a rapid April shower was 
jnst then flashhig oat of the morning 
iki6B. Kelly came in breathless, shak- 
ing Bone bright raindrops off her 
dingy shawl; bnt neither the rain 
vpoB her cheeks, nor the fjresh wind 
that eanied it, nor even the haste of 
her own enrand, sofficed to bring any 
aaimatmg eoloor to Nelly Panton's 
fiMe. 

^Tffl no to stay a minnte," she 
Hid breathlessly. **No a creatore 
hens Pm here ; and yon*re no to bid 
ae stay, bnt jnst gie me yoor adviee 
aad let meria — ^I mam be hame be- 
Iwe my mother kens." 
' ^ / have nae will to keep ye ; ye 
ae e dna be feared," retorted Jenny. 
^ Aad what's your pleasure now, that 
yon^ got so eaiiy out to Bom- 
ade?" 

^ Na&e of tiie ladies *ill be stirring 
yet," said Nelly, looking ronnd cau- 
tkMnty. ''It was jnst a thing I 
wanted to uk yon, Jenny— 1I ken 
yoa'ie aye a gaid friend." 

"SofTOw!" mattered Jenny be- 
tween her teeth — ^bnt the end of the 
seatence died away; and whether 
the word was need as an epithet, or 
whether it was *' Borrow take yon 1 " 
Jenny's fayoarite ban, Nelly, inno- 
cently oonfidmg, did not paose to 
faiqnire. 

^ For I heard in the Brigend that 
yoa had been kent to say that yon 
wooldaa gang a^ the gate to London 
if the mistress ga'e yon triple yonr 
wage," said Nelly, ''and that you 
would recommend her to a yoonger 
hMs. My anntie, Marget Panton, 
even gaed the length to say that ye 
bad bim heard to mention my name; 



bnt I wonldna have the face to be- 
lieve that, though mony thanks to ye 
for the thought ; and I jnst ran oat 
whenever I rose this morning to say, 
do ye think I might put in an i4>pli- 
cation, Jenny, aye counting on yon 
as a guid friend?" 

" Wha ever gave ye warrant to be- 
lieve that I wafi a guid friend ?" ex- 
claimed Jenny. " My patience ! yon 
taking upon you to offer yoursel for 
my place. My place! And wha 
danred to say I wanted to leave the 
mistress ? Do ye think wage, or triple 
wage, eonnts with me ? Do ye think 
Pm just like yoursel, yoa pitiful self* 
seeking creature? Do ye think ony 
mortal wonld ever be the better of 
yon in ony strait, frae a sair finger to 
a family misfortune? 6ae way wi' 
ye I My place, my certy! Would 
naetbing serve ye but that?" 

"Ye gee Pm no takmg weel wi* 
hame," said the undismayed Nelly. 
"My mother and me canna put up 
right, and me being sae lang away 
before, she's got out of the use of my 
attentions, and canna understand 
them. Bnt Pm real attentive for a' 
that, Jenny, and handy in mony a 
thing that wonldna be expected frae 
the like of you ; and I could wait 
on Miss Menie, ye ken, being mair 
like her ain years, and fleech up the 
mistress grand. I ken I could — be- 
sides greeing with the stranger ser- 
vants, which it's no to be expected 
yon would do, being aye used to your 
ain way. But for my part, I'm real 
quiet and inoffensive — folk never ken 
me in a house ; and I have my ain 
reasons for wanting to gang to Lon- 
don, baith to look after Johnnie, and 
ither concerns of my ain— and I would 
aye stand your friend constant, and 
be thankful to you for recommending 
me — and I'm sure afore the year was 
done the mistress would be thankful 
too for a guid lass— and I could re- 
commend yon to a real fine wee cot- 
tage atween Kirklands and the Brig- 
end, with a very cheery window look- 
ing to the road, that woold do grand 
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for a single woman ; or my mother 
would be blithe to tal^e yoa in for a 
lodeer, and she^A gnid company when 
ehe s no thrawn — and Jenny, wo- 
man " 

*^Gang ont of this house," eaid 
Jenny, with qniet fary, holding the 
door wide open in her hand, and set- 
ting down her right foot upon the 
floor of her own domain, with a stamp 
of absolote supremacy. ** No anitber 
word — gang ont of this door, and let 
me see your face again if ye danr! 
Gang to London— fleecb up the mis- 
trena — wait upon Miss Meniel My 
patience ! — and you'll ca* a decent 
woman thrawn to me ! Gang out of 
tills house, yc shadow! the sight of 
yen's enough to thraw ony mortal 
temper. Your mother, honest wo- 
man !— but I canna forgive her for 
being art or part in bringing the like 
of yon to this world. Are ye gaun 
away peaceably— or I'll put ye out 
by the shouthers with my ain twa 
hands l'» 

**Eh, sic a temper 1" said Nelly 
Panton, yanisfaing from the thresh- 
old as Jenny made one rapid step 
forward. "I'm sure I forgive yon, 
Jonny, though I'm sure as weel, that 
if the rain hadna laid a* the stonr, 
mony a ane has shaken the dust off 
their feet for a testimony against less 
ill usage than you've gi'en me ; but I'm 
thaivHful for my guid disposition—I'm 
thankful that there's nae crook in me, 
and I leave yon to your ain thoughts, 
Jenny Durward ; it's weel kent what 
a life thae twa puir ladies lead with 
ye through a' the countryside." 

The kitchen door violently shut, by 
good fortune drowned for Jenny this 
last vindictive utterance, and Nelly 
Panton, nnex cited, drew her shawl 
again close over her elbows, and went 
with her stealthy steps upon her way 
— a veritable shadow falling dark 
across the sunshine, and without a 
spot of brightness in her, within or 
without, to throw back reflection, or 
answer to the sunny morning light 
which flashed upon all the glistening 
way. 

Bnt no such quietness possessed 
the soul of Jenny of Bumside ; over 
the fresh sanded floor of her bright 
kitchen her short vigorous steps pat- 
tered like hail. Cups and sancers 
came ringing down from her hands 



npon the tray, wUdi she was crowc^ 
with breakCist "things.*' Tbebread- 
basket qolvered npon the table where 
her excited band bad aet it down. 
She turned to the hearth, and the 
poor little copper kettle raaf^ npoa 
the grate — the poker ^naolted the 
startled fir^— the very chain quaked 
and trembled, hanging from the old- 
fiishioned crook far back in the abyss 
of the chimney. Very cooapicaoas 
in this state of the mental atmos- 
phere became Jenny's high shoulder. 
It seemed to develop and increase 
with every additional fnlf^ and the 
most liberal and kindly commentator 
could not have denied this morning 
the existence of the ** thraw." 

And not without audible expres- 
sion, over and above the hard-diawn 
breath of the *'fuff," was Jenny's 
indignation. ^* My place, my o»ty ! 
less wouldna serve her ! " — " Handier 
than could be expected frae the like 
of me 1" — ♦* Stand my frigid con- 
stant !"— ** A cothonse at ween Kirk- 
lands and the Brigend 1" A snort of 
rage punctuated and separated every 
successive quotation, till, as Jenny 
cooled down a little, there came to 
her relief a variety of extremely com- 
plimentary titles, all very eloquent 
and expressive, conveying in the 
clearest language Jenny's opinion of 
the good qualities of Nelly Panton, 
which last, by -and -by, however, 
softened still further into the milder 
chorus of *^a bonnie ane!" with 
which Jenny's wrath gradually wore 
itself away. * 

All this time the sunshine lay silent 
and unbroken upon the paved pas- 
sage, with its strip of matting, and 
the light shone quiet in Mrs Laurie's 
parlour. The petulant rain had ceased 
to ring upon the panes, though some 
large drops hung there still, clinging 
to the framework of the window, and 
gradually shrinking and drying up 
before the light. The branches with- 
out made a sheen through the air 
almost as dazzling as if every tree 
were a Highland dancer with a drawn 
claymore in his right hand, and the 
larch flung its spray of rain upon 
Menie Laurie's chamber window, 
bidding her down to the new life and 
the new day which brightened all the 
watching hills. 

And now comes Mrs Laurie steadily 
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down the stairs with her little shawl in 

her hand, and traces of a mind made 

np and determined in her face ; and 

now comes Menie, with a half song 

OB her lips, and a Uttle light of amnse- 

meat and expectation in her ejes, for 

Menie has heard afar off the soand of 

Jenny's excitement. Bat Jennj, too 

deooroas to invade the dignity of the 

bitakfast-table, says nothing when 

die brings in the Isettle, and does not 

eren add to its fhff the sound of her 

own, and Menie has time to grow 

composed and grave, and to bear 

with a more serioos emotion Mrs 

Laorte's dedsion. Not withoat a 

«gh Mrs Lanrie intimates it, though 

her. daughter Imows notliing of the 

one reason which has overweigbed all 

others. But the ruling mind of the 

household, having decided, loses no 

time m secondary hesitations. ** We 

will try to let Bnmside as it is, 

Menie," said Mrs Laurie, looking 

round upon the fkmiliar room. *^If 

we can get a careful tenant, it will be 

&r better not to remove the furniture. 

If we make it known at once, the 

house may be taken before the term ; 

and I will write to your aunt and say 

that we accept her offer. It is along 

jonniey by land, and expensive. I 

think we will go to Edinburgh first, 

Menie. The weather is settled, and 

should be fine at Whitsunday; and 

then to London by sea." 

Menie did not trust herself to ex- 
press in words the excitement of hope 
snd pleasure with which she heard 
Uus great and momentous change 
brou^t down into a matter of sober 
eveiyday arrangement ; but it was not 
dMoilt to understand and translate 
tlte varying colour on her cheek, and 
the sudden gleam of her sunny eyes. 
A* it happen^, however, with a na- 
tural caprice, the one objection whkh 
her mother's will could not set isi^ 
fiiddenly suggested itself to M'^iLe. 
Sbe looked up with a slight alinn — 
*' But Jenny, mother ? " Menie Linre 
coold not realise the po^ibu^^y at* 
leaving Jenny behind. 

Mrs Laurie's hand had not 5^ ±i» 
beli. Jenny, at the door, canz-.t jut 
words with satisfaction. But Janr 
did not choose to acluiowledge t^r*^ 
nbiect to any influence exerti*^ -.7 
the "youngest of the house:" aa.4 
J«Dy, moreover, had come prep«aj»*i- 



and had no time to lose in prelimi- 
naries. 

** There's twa or three thbgs to be 
done about the house before onybody 
can stir out of this," said Jenny em- 
phatically, pausing when she had half 
cleared the breakfast-table. ** I want 
to ken, mem, if it's your pleasnre, what 
time we're to gang away." 

" I have just been thinking — ^abont 
the term, Jenny," said her mistress, 
accepting Jenny's adhesion quietly 
and without remark ; ** if we can get 
a tenant to Bumside." 

** I thought yon would be wanting 
a tenant to Bumside," muttered 
Jenny, ^*to make every table and 
chair in the house a shame to be seen, 
and the place no fit to lire in when 
we come back ; but it's nane o* Jenny's 
business if the things maun be spoLltd. 
I have had a woman at me tiiU loom- 
ing with an offer to gang ia ny 
place. I've nae bofioess to k«?e7» k 
out of your knowkdze, ao y '>b :u.t 
get Nelly Pan too yet, if «t 1 yjtr 
pleasure, instead of K-e. la. t;^*^- 
ing to your moiLitr, M-« M*^-* : iw: 
like of you has n»e ta-- t-, vv: n j\isr 
word. Amlvj M:-. ». 7 » a w yi-it 
like to spc^ to i^er. m^^A — ve viuc 
am I to say?'' 

And Jenny ajni: y.xL'j< wr '.n*: 
foot finniy b^d<ttt i^. a^t^ *n if«4iiU-=t 
her irascible oofrtr*. a.i,L • : i •rvtuj:, 
perversity aad o*-t.L3j'»- •*-r^ wjL 
waited for htx mj*<j»?^ t m»'m*r 

•* Away Tvi jr^, V-*in-* nut. ytC 
your work It vt»*r/ «.»! >''» ..ja -^ 
"get BMitt'^y^j n. l-.m. -ut i/-^^.o-t 
to bf-Jp 7'>c jiijt jyt vv :... jg A 
ready fcc tii* i-.-'i^T^-^^^ i- j* T 
don't wait >>i » > aix.**— -»•. -vjt 
Beed yx ivusTvir. iijs- — 1*^ M, ^tf.f 

tijM^ y w "* *v9r»sc , 'J A t.u%.nr 

* j» »_ . •- ju". 'J* K.^trTrr :,^ rn. ' 

%m^ •-• ••*- -.•' -«t -w* w .or •-'*^— 1 
•^i-* -ri i. *-» V f. .*r *»»;^— *-." a 
"mil jt*-'*- .-^ V -• ^.-ij*^ -t^ 

''l.l* -* '-^ "Pr-^r^, ^ wj#» .■ C "^^ 
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pntten in hunb ; but if ^<m take mf 
advice, mem, ye*!! see baith mietresa 
and maid afore ye let fremd folk 
into Burnside. It*8 ao ilka band tbat 
can keep op a room like this ; for I 
Hen mrsel the things were nae mair 
Ifite what they are now, when I oaioe 
tot, thm flr weod^s like oak ; and 
what^s the matter of twa or three 
peuds, by the month, for rent, in 
compaiieon with mining a haiil honae 
of fomitore? — though, to be sure its 
nae bosinesa of mine; and if folk 
winna take gnid counsel when iCs 
ofifered, naebody can blame Jenny.*' 

80 saving, Jenny went briskly to 
her kitchen, to set on foot immediate 



preparations for the removal, le»viii|^ 
her '^goid coonsel'' to Mre Laurie's 
consi<kratioB% Mrs Laorie fonnil 
little time to deliberate. She had 
few distut friends, and no great 
range of correapoDdents at a&y ttoM, 
and another perand of Mias Aaaie 
Laarie*8 epistie set her down to an- 
swer it with a piiKled foce. A little 
amnsement, a little ittpatfeace, a 
little aanoyaaoe, drew together tli# 
incipient curve on Mrs Laarie^s bnwr^ 
and Jenny's advice got no 8«oh jaB-> 
tice at her hands as woold have aatia- 
fled Jenny, and was summarily dia-^ 
missed when its time of conaideratioD 
came. 



OnAmER VXL 



'^ Johnnie Lithgowezistsno longer." 
The words chased the oolonr from 
Menie Laurie's cheek, and drew a 
pitying exclamation from her lips. 
Alas, for Johnnie Lithgow's mourn- 
ing mother ! But Menie read on and 
laughed, and was consoled. ^ There 
is no such person known about the 
oiHce of the great paper; but Mr 
]>thgoe, the rising critic, the leader 
of popular judgments, and writer of 
popular articles, is fost growing into 
nme and notice. The days of the 
compositor are over, and I fear the 
author must be a liuie troubled about 
the plebeian fomily who once rejoiced 
tile poor young printer's heart Yet 
the heart remits a very good heart, 
my dear Menie — ^vain, perhaps, and a 
Httle fickle and wavering, not quite 
knowing its own mind, but a very 
simple kindly heart in the main, and 
ante to come back to all the natural 
duties and loves. I give you fall war- 
rant to comfort the mother. Johnnie 
has been somewhaty^e^i and lionised 
of late, and is not, perhaps, at present 
exactly what our sober unexoicable 
friends calUfeody. His head is tamed 
with the unusual attention he has 
been receiving, and perhaps a little 
salutary humiliation may be neces- 
sary to bring him down again ; but I 
have no fear of him in the end. He 
is very clever, writes extremely well, 
and is one of the most wise and sensi- 
ble of men — in print. I almost wonder 
that I have not mentioned him to you 
9Mmer, for he and I have seen a good 



deal of each odier of late, and Johnnie 
is a very good follow, I aamre yo»-> 
not without natural refinement, and 
very fresh> and hearty, and geniai ; 
moreover, a rising man, as the com- 
mon slang goes, and one who has 
made a wonderfol leap in a very short 
thne ; so we mnst pardon him in his 
first elation if he seems a little negii- 
gent of his friends." 

A slight finsh of c<^our ran wawr- 
iag over Menle'e dieek as ^* a little 
salutary humiliation may be neoea* 
sary" she repeated under her breathy 
and, starting at the sound of her own 
voice, looked round guiltily, as if in 
terror lest she Iwd been overheard. 
Bat there was no one to overhear- 
no one but her own heart, whidi, snd* 
denly startled out of its quiet, looks 
round too with a timid, trouliled 
glance, as if a ghost had crossed its 
line of vision, and hears these words 
echoing softly among all the trees. 
Well, there is no harm is the words^ 
but Menie feels as if, in wh»periDg 
them, she had betrayed some secret 
of her betrothed, and with an nnessy 
step and donded face she turns away. 

Why ? — or what has Randall done 
to call this shadow up on Menie 
Laurie's way? But Menie Lanrie 
neither could or would tell, and only 
foels a doud of vague vexation and 
nnexplainable displeasure rise slowly 
up upon her heart. 

Yet it is no very long time till Mrs 
Laurie hears the news, unshadowed 
by any dissatisfaction, and very soon 
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after Mesie k needing akmg tbe 
KkUuids TtMd reatored to ail her 
Moal dMidieasBeaB, tkoogh it happena 
Bonetew, that, after a aecoad bold 
ploage at it in tfae stiliness of ber owa 
n«D, wblch reddened Meiue^s cheek 
agaui vitAi uiyoloiiury aager, she 
ikipa tiua objectioaable paragraph in 
BandaU's letter, and, aekiiig herself 
half aadiblj, whai Johnnie Lithgow 
m to ber, aolaeee herself ont of h^ 
MeaaaMas bj Bandiii's exaltation 
Ofer her own laai letter. For Ran- 
daU 18 Boat heartily and cordially 
nyoiced lo thiak of having hia be- 
tiDthed ao near him— there can be 
oodonbtofthat. 

And here upon the hillside path, 
aimoet like one of thoee same delicate 
beechen boaghs which ware over its 
ansmit^ Jalj Home comes flattering 
dawn before the wind — her soft an- 
Icet scarcely toocbing the 
as yon can think — her brown 
\ waving— her silky hair betray- 
ing itself aa nsaal, astray upon her 
ahaaidera. Down comes July, not 
vithont a stnmble now and then, 
over bonlder or bramble, bot look- 
hig viery aaneh aa if she floated on 
the sweet atmosphere which streams 
down fresh and fall from the top of 
the kill, and the elastic spring air 
Qonld bear her well enough upon its 
fHBy curent for all tbe weight she 
haa. Veiy simple are tbe girlish sain- 
exchanged when tbe friends 
"Eh, Menie, where are yoa 
;?" and "la that yoa, July? 
yon can oobo with me.'* 

And now the road has two shadows 

npoa it instead of one, and a murmur 

•f low-toned Toices running like a 

hidden tinkle of water along the 

hedgerow's side. ^^ Johnnie Litbgow ! 

ah, Taa glad be*s tamed clever," said 

httle July; "he used to come up 

the kill at nights when nobody ever 

played with me ; and I think, Menie — 

yeo*li no be angry ? — be bad more 

natieDoe than Kandall, for I mind 

him once carrying me, when I was 

J8it a iitie thing, all the way round 

the wood do the Resting Stane, to see 

tke Maaet, and minding what I said 

too, thoogh I was so wee. Tm glad, 

kfenie--l*ai anre I'm very glad ; but 

JBandaU, being clever him»eU, might 

have told na ntent Johnnie Litbgow 



" Yon never can think that Johnnie 
Lithgow is as clever as Randall," said 
Menie, indignantly. " That's not 
what I mean either. Kandall^a not 
clever, Jnly. Ton need not look so 
strange at me. Clever I Jenny's 
clever; Tm dever myself at some 
things ; but RandaU— I eaU Randall 
a genius, July." 

And Menie raised loftily tfae face 
which was now glowing with a flush 
of afiectionate pride. With a little 
awe July assented ; but July still in 
her inmost heart asserted Randall to 
be clever, and rather avoided a dis- 
cussion of this perplexing word genius, 
which July did not feel herself quite 
competent to define or understand. 

And now the road begins to slope 
upwards, tfae hedgerow breaks and 
opens upon braes of close grass, mark- 
ed here and there by bars and streaks 
of brown, like stationary shadows, 
and rich with little nests of low- 
growing heather and hillside flowers. 
An amphitheatre of low hills opens 
now fh>in the summit of this one, 
which tbe road mounts. Bare un- 
wooded slopes, falling away at theur 
base into cultivated fields, and rising 
upwurd in stretches of close-cropped 
pasture land ; soft Itixurious grass, 
sweet with its thyme and heather, 
with small eyes of bowers piercing up 
from imder its close-woven blades — 
soft as summer couch need be, and 
elastic as ever repelled the foot of pass- 
ing herdsman; but looking somewhat 
bare in its piebald livery, as it breaks 
upon the bright spring sky above. 

And the road dives down — down 
into the hollows of the circle, where 
gleams a winding burn, and rises a 
village, its roofs of tile and tbatch 
basking serenely in tbe snn. A little 
church, holding up a Uttle open belfry 
against the hillside, as if entreating 
to be lifted higher, stands at tbe en- 
trance of the village ; and you can 
already see the Utile span -broad 
bridges that cross tbe bum, and tbe 
signboards which hang above tbe doors 
of the cottage sho^.s in tbe mam s reet. 
Here, too, keeping the road almost 
like an otUcial of equal authority, the 
smithy glows with its fiery eye upon 
the kirk; for the kirk, you will per- 
ceive is almost a new one, and has 
little' pretensions to the hereditary 
reverence of its smaU dependency, 
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standing there bare and alone, with- 
out a single grave to keep watch npon ; 
whereas the smiddy's antique roof is 
heavy with lichens ; and ploughs and 
harrows, resplendent in primitive red 
and blue, obtrude themselves a little 
way beyond its door, with the satis- 
faction of conscious wealth. 

And here is a cottage turning its 
back upon the bum, and modestly 
setting down its white doorstep upon 
the rude causeway : the door is open, 
and some one sits at work by the fire- 
side within ; but in a comer stands a 
sack of meal, and a little humble 
counter interposes sideways between 
the fire and the threshold. Some 
humble goods lie on the window- 
shelves, and the counter itself has a 
small miscellany — dim glasses, full of 
*^ sweeties ;" dimmer still with balls 
of cotton, blue and white, with stifSy 
twisted sticks of sampler worsted, and 
red and yellow stalks of barley-sugar, 
scarcely to be distinguished from the 
thread. Altogether the counter, with 
its dangling scales, the half-filled 
shelves that break the light from the 
window, and the few drawers behind, 
fit out the village shop where Mrs 
Lithgow does a little daily business, 
enough to keep herself, alone and wi- 
dowed, in daily bread. 

For Nelly Panton, sitting behind at 
the fire, is a mantua-maker, and main- 
^ins herself. By good fortune, this 
maintenance is very cheaply accom- 
plished ; and Nelly's ** drap parritch" 
and cup of tea are by much the small- 
est burden which her society entails 
upon her mother. Decent lass as 
Nelly is, she has come through no 
small number of vicissitudes, and, 
swayed between household service 
and this same disconsolate mantua- 
making of hers, like the discontented 
pendulum — not to speak of two or 
three occasions past, when Nelly has 
been just on the eve of being married, 
a consummation which even the de- 
vout desire of Mrs Lithgow has not 
yet succeeded in bringing peacefully 
to pass — for Nelly and her lovers, 
as Mrs Lithgow laments pathetically, 
** can never gree lang enough,'* and 
some kind fairy always interposes in 
time to prevent any young man of 
Klrklands from accomplishing to him- 
self such a fate. 

Mrs Lithgow's dress is scarcely less 



doleful than her daughter : a petticoat 
of some dark woollen stufij and a dean 
white shortgown, are scarcely enli- 
vened by the check apron, bright blue 
and white as it is, which girds in the 
upper garment; but the dose cap 
which marks her second widowhood 
endoses a face fresh, though care- 
worn, with lines of anxious thought 
something too dearly defined about 
the brow and cheeks. A little per- 
plexity adds just now to the care upon 
the widow's face ; for npon her coun- 
ter stands a square wooden box, 
strongly corded and sealed, over 
which, with much bewilderment, the 
good woman ponders. Very trae, it 
is directed to Mrs Lithgow, Kirklands, 
and Kirklands knows no Mrs Lithgow 
but herself; but with a knife in her 
hand to cut the cord, and a little 
broken hammer beside her on the 
counter, with which she proposes to 
" prise " open the securely nailed lid, 
the widow still hangs marvdlingover 
the address, and the broad red ofiSce- 
seal, and wonders once again who it 
can be that sends this mystery to her. 

^* I've heard of folk getting what 
lookit like a grand present, and it 
tuming out naething but a wisp o* 
straw, or a weight of stanes," said the 
perplexed Mrs Lithgow, as her young 
visitors saluted her ; '^ but this is 
neither to ca' very heavy nor very 
licht ; and it's no directed in a hand 
of write that ane might have kenned, 
but in muckle printed letters like a 
book ; and I'm sure I canna divine, 
if I was thinking on a' body I ever 
kent a' my days, wha could send such 
a thing to me." 

" But if you open the box you'll 
see," cried July Home. " Eh I I wish 
you would open it the time we're here; 
for I think I ken it's from Johnnie, 
and Menie Laurie has grand news of 
Johnnie in her letter. I was as glad 
as if it was me. He's tumed clever, 
Mrs Lithgow; he's growing to be a 
great man like our Randall. Eh I 
Menie, what ails her? " 

Something ailed her that July did 
not know ; — a trembling thrill of ap- 
prehensive joy, an intense realisation 
for the moment of all her terrors and 
sorrows, suddenly inspired, and flood- 
ed over with the light of a new hope. 
The colour fled from Mrs Lithgow's 
very lips ; the little broken hammer 
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fell with a heavy dang upon the floor 
at her feet. Her eyes tamed wistfally, 
eagerly, upon Menie ; the light swam 
ia than, and yet they could read so 
dearly the expreesion of this face. 

And Menie, conquering her blush 
and hesitation, took ont her letter, 
and read bravejy so much of it as was 
foitable for the mother's ear. The 
mother forgot all about the mysterious 
box, eren though it seemed so likely 
BOW to come from Johnnie. She sat 
down abruptly on the wooden chair 
behmd the counter ; she lifted up her 
decked apron, and pressed it with 
both hands into the comers of her 
eyes. "My puir laddie I my puir 
laddie !" — You could almost have fan- 
cied it was some misfortune to John- 
nie which caused this swelling of his 
mother's heart. 

"And he's in among grand folk, 
and turning a muckle man himsel,'* 
said Mrs Lithgow softly, after a con- 
siderable panse. '^ Was that what the 
letter said ?— was that what the folk 
tel/ed me? — and he's my son for a' that 
— Johnnie Lithgow, my ain little 
jomghaim." 

" I think, mother, ye may just as 
wed let me open the box," said Nelly, 
coming forward with her noiseless 
step. " We'll ken by what's in't if 
he's keeping thought of us; though 
I'm sure it's no muckle like as if he 
was, keeping folk anxious so lang, 
and him prospering. I'll just open 
the box. I wouldna be ane to hang 
at his tails if Johnnie thought shame 
of his poor friends ; but still a consi- 
derate lad would mind that there's 
mony a little thing might be useful at 
KirUands. Ill open the box and 

The mother rose to thrust her away 
Aogrily. " Is it what he sends 7'm 
heedine about, think ye?" she ex- 
claimed, with momentary passion. 
" Vm his mother ; I'm seeking nae- 
thing but his ain welfare and well- 
doing. Was't gifts I wanted, or pro- 
fit by my son ? But ane needna speak 
to you." 

" £b ! but there's maybe a letter," 
said July Home, with a little natural 
artifice. " Mrs Lithgow, I would 
open it and see." 

And Mrs Lithgow, with this hope, 
cat the cords yigoronsly, though with 
a trembling hand— rejecting, not with- 



out anger, the offered assistance of 
Nelly, who now crossed her hands 
demurely on her apron, and stood, 
virtuous and resigned, looking on. 
Little July, veiy eager and curious, 
could not restrain her restless fingers, 
but helped to loose the knots invo- 
luntarily with a zealous aid, which 
the widow did not refuse ; and Menie, 
not quite sure that it was right to in- 
trade upon the mother's joy, but very 
certain that she would greatly like to 
see what Johnnie Lithgow sent home, 
lingered, with shyer and less visible 
curiosity, between the counter and the 
door. 

But Mrs Litbgow's hands, trem- 
bling with anxiety, and the excite- 
ment of great joy, and the little thin 
fingers of July, never very nervous 
at any time, made bat slow progress 
in their work; and poor July even 
achieved a scratch here and there 
from refractory nails before it was 
concluded. When the lid had been 
fairly lifted off, a solemn pause en- 
sued. No letter appeared ; but a bril- 
liant gown-piece of printed cotton lay 
uppermost, the cover and wrapper of 
various grandeurs below. Mrs Lith- 
gow pulled ont these hidden glories 
hurriedly, laying them aside with only 
a passing glance ; a piece of silk, too 
grand by far for anybody within a 
mile of Kirklands ; ribbons which even 
Menie Laurie beheld with a flutter of 
admiration ; and a host of other arti- 
cles of feminine adornment, so indis- 
putably put together by masculine 
hands that the more indifferent spec- 
tators were tempted to laughter at 
last. But Mrs Lithgow had no leisure 
to laugh — no time to admire the some- 
what coarse shawl which she could 
wear, nor the gay gowns which she 
could not. Down to the very depths, 
and, conclusion of all, to the white 
paper lying in the bottom of the box ; 
but not a scrap of written paper bade 
his mother receive all these from 
Johnnie. The gift came unaccompa- 
nied by a single word to identify the 
giver. Mrs Lithgow sat down again 
in her chair, subdued and silent, and 
Menie had discernment enough to see 
the bitter tears of disappointed hope 
that gathered in the mother's eyes; 
but she said nothing, either of com- 
ment or complaint, till the slow busi- 
ness-like examination with which 
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Nelly began to turn over these 
ilfmoiis giftft, etaitled ibAo 
provocfttioa aiMi mger the excitement 
which, bat for pride and jealooa re- 
gard that no one should have a word 
to say against her son, wonld £un 
hare fooi^ another channel 

^' £h ! Mrs Litbgow, isn't it bon- 
nie ? ** cried simple little July Home, 
as she smoothed down with her hand 
the glistening folds of silk. Mrs lith- 
gow had laid violent hands npon it, 
to thmst it back ioto the box out of 
Nelly's way ; but as July spoke, her 
own womanish interest was roused, 
and now, when the first shock had 
passed, the tears in the widow's eyes 
grew less salt and bitter ; she looked 
at the beautiful fabric glistening in the 
light — she looked at the little pile of 
bright ribbons — at the warm comfort- 
able shawl, and her heart returned to 
its first flush of thankfulness and con- 
tent. 

" It's far owre grand for the like of 
me," she said at last ; ^* it would be 
mair becoming some of you young 
ladies : but a young lad's no to bi 
expected to ken about such things; 
and he's bought it for the finest he 
could get, and spent a lock of siller 
on't, to pleasure his mother. I'm no 
surprised mysel — it's just like his kind 
heart ; bat there's few folk fit to judge 



■y Joknie; lie was nerer like other 
oallaiita a' his days." 

But still Mrs Litbgow could iMt 
bear N^ly'a slow matter-of-£Eu^ pef^ 
nsal, and oomment on her new tvea- 
anres. She pat them up, one by one, 
restored them to the box, and carried 
it away to her own room in her own 
arms, to be privately wept and re^ 
joioed over there. 

^^ Randall never sent home any- 
thing like yoB," said July softly to 
herself, as they returned to Bnmsidtv 
" and Randall was clever before Johii*- 
nie Lithgow. I wonder he never had 
the thought." 

'' RandaU knows better," said Me- 
nie. *^ When Randall sends things, 
he sends becoming things; it's oiiy 
yon, Jaly, that have not the thought? 
if Johnnie Lithgow had be^ wise, he 
wonld not have sent such presents to 
Kirklands." 

But just then a line of a certain 
favourite song crossed Menie's mind 
against her will — *^ Wisdom's soe 
cauld ;" and July looked down npon 
her own printed fi^ock, and thought a 
silken gown, like Johnnie lithgow'a 
present, might be a very becoming 
thing. At seventeen — even at twenty 
^one appreciates a piece of kindly 
folly fully better than an act of wis- 
dom^ 
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But Menie Laurie was by no means 
satisfied that even simple little July 
should make comparison so frequent 
between RandaU, her own hero, and 
the altogether new and sudden eleva- 
tion of Johnnie Litbgow. Johnnie 
Lithgow might be very clever, might 
be a* newspaper conductor, and a 
rising man ; but Randall— Randall, 
in spite of the little chillness of that 
assumed superiority which could think 
humiliation necessary to bring his 
youthful countryman down — in spite 
of Menie's consciousnesa that there 
lacked something of the frank and 
generous tone with which one high 
spirit should acknowledge the excel- 
lence of another— Randall was still 
the ideal genius, the something so far 
above ** clever," that Menie felt him 
Inaidted by praise so mean as this word 
implied. 



There was little time for speculation 
on the subject, yet many a mood of 
Menie's was tinged by its passing- 
gleam, for Menie sometimes thought 
her betrothed unappreciated, and was 
lofty and scornful, and disposed in hu 
behalf to defy all the workl. Seme- 
times impatient of the estimation^ 
which, great though it was, was not 
great enough, Menie felt not withont 
a consoliog self-satisfaction that she 
alone did RandaU perfect justice. 
Johnnie Lithgow! — what though be 
did write articles ! Menie was very 
glad to believe, condescendingly, thttt 
be might be clever, but he never could 
be Randall Home. 

'* You'll hae heard the news," said 
Miss Janet, sitting very upright in 
one of the Bumside easy-chairs, with 
her hands crossed on her knee ; '* they 
say that you and our RandaU, Mias 
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Meirie, mj deftr, were the fifst, be- 
trntfOk JOQ, to carry word of ii to his 
SMiber, aod her breakiog her heart 
alMvt her soa. Bat Mrs lifehgow's 
9oMea a letter from Johnnie noo, a' 
atom how grand he ia— and I hear 
ke*s payiog a hafli gninea by the week 
iBNT his twa roofms, wid seehig a' the 
cieat SM, in tiie lam^no to say that 
Be*8 writing now the paper he aaee 
printed, and is great frieods with onr 
JUndy. Bandy was aye awfti' pi^i- 
fldar of his eoapany. I was saying 
nysel it was the best sign I heard of 
JefasBie Lithgew that Randall Home 
was taking him by the hand ; Fm no 
meaniitg pride, lirs Lanrie. I*m snre 
I ken so weel if s a' his ain doing, and 
the ine natoro his Maker gave him, 
that I ajre say we've nae right to be 
prood ; bnt it wonld be sinning folks* 
nerciea no to ken — and I never saw a 
lad like Sandall Home a' my days." 

Mente said nothing in this presence. 
Sky at att times to speak of Randall 
—More her own mother and his aant 
U was a tiang impofflible, but she 
glanced np hastUy with glowing eyes, 
and a flush of sndden colonr, to meet 
\ J«net*s look. Miss Janet's fkoe 
I foQ of affectionate pride and ten- 
bnt tiie good ^mple features 
lud always a little doud of humility 
and deprecation hovering over them. 
Miss Janet kiKw herself liable to at- 
tack <» many points, knew herself 
very ho i el y, and not at all worthy of 
the honour of being Randairs aunt, 
imd had been snubbed and put down 
a great many times in the course of her 
kiadly lifi»~sa Miss Janet was wont 
to deliver her modest sentiments with 
a liitie air of faalf-tnmbled propitiatory 
ibar. 

Mrs Lanrie made little response. 
fSbt was bosy wkh her work at the 
■o mon t, and, not without little angles 
of temper for her own share, did not 
always qnito jom in this devout ad- 
auration of Randall Home. Menie, 
^ thinking shame," said nothing 
oither, and, in the momentary silence 
wiiicb ensued. Miss Janet's heart rose 
with a flutter of apprehension ; she 
feared she had said sonietbing amiss 
— too mock or too little ; and Miss 
Janet's eheeks grew red under the 
abashed eyes which she bent so 
anxiously over the well-known pat- 
L of Mn Lanrie'f carpet. 



^* I'm feared yon're thinking it's a' 
vain glory that gars me speak," said 
Miss Janet, tracing the outline with 
her large foot ; *^ and it's very trno 
that ano deceiveB aneVsel in a thing 
like this ; but it's no just because he's 
our Randall, Mrs Laurie ; and it's no 
that I'm grudging at Johnnie litbgow 
for being dever— but I canna think 
he's like my ain bairn." 

*' A merry little white-headed fellow^ 
with a wisp of carls," said Mrs Laorie^ 
good^humouredly — *•*• No, he's not liks 
Randall, Miss Janet— I think 111 
answer for that as well as you ; but 
we'll see them both, very likely, when 
we get to London. Strange things 
happen in this worUl," continued 
Menie's mother, drawing herself up 
with a little consdons pride and pique, 
which the accompanying smile showed 
her own half amusement with . ^ ^ There's 
young Walter Wellwood of KirkUnd 
will never be anything but a dvM 
country gentleman, tbongh he comea 
of a clever family, and has had every 
advantage; and h«« is a boy out 
of Kirklands parish-school taking up 
literatnre and learning at his own 
hand!" 

Miss Janet was slightly disturbed, 
and looked uneasy. liandall too had 
begun his career in the parish school 
of Kirklands : there was a suspicion 
in this speech of something derogatory 
to him. 

^^Bnt the maister in Kirklands is 
very clever, Mrs Lanrie," said Miss 
Janet anxiously; *^he makes grand 
scholars. When our Randall gaed to 
the grammar-school in Dumfries, the 
gentlemen a' made a wonder of him \ 
and for a' his naturid parts, he couldna 
have gotten on so fast without a guid 
teacher ; and it's no every man could 
maister Randy. I mind at the time 
the gentlemen couldna say enough to 
commend the Dominie. I'll warrant 
they a' think weel of him still on ac- 
count of his guid success, and the 
like of bim deserves to get credit with 
his laddies. I'm sure Johnnie Lith- 
gow, having had nae other instruo- 
tion, should be very grateful to the 
maister." 

'* The maister will be very proud of 
him," said Menie ; ** though they say 
in Kirklands that e\*er so many mini- 
sters have been brought up in the 
school. But never mind Johnnie 
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Lithgow— ererybodj speaks of him 
now ; tnd, motber, yoo were to tell 
Miss Janet about when we are going 
awaj." 

'*I think John will never look ont 
of the end window mair,'' said Miss 
Janet. •• I can see he's shifting his 
chair already— him that nsed to be so 
/ fond of the view ; and Fm sare V\\ be 
▼ery dreary mysel, thinking there's 
naebody I ken in Bnmside ; but what 
if yon dlnna like London, Mrs Lanrie ? 
It's rcry grand, I believe, and yoa've 
Kved in great towns before, and ken 
the ways of the world better than 
the like of me ; bnt after a country 
life, I would think ane would weary of 
the tonn ; and if yon do, will you come 
hame?'^ 

Mrs Laurie shook her head. "I 
was very well content in Bumside," 
she said. " With my own will I never 
would have left it. Miss Janet ; but I 
go for good reasons, and not for plea- 
sure; andmyreasons will last, whether 
I weary or no. There's Menie must 
get masters, you know, and learn to be 
accomplished — or Miss Annie Laurie 
will put her to shame." 

** I dinna ken what she could learn, 
for my part," said Miss Janet affec- 
tionately, "nor how she could weel 
be better or bonnier, for a'body can 
see the genty lady -breeding Miss 
Menie's got; and there's naebody 
atween this and the hills needs to be 
telt of the kind heart and the pleasant 
tongue, and the face that every crea- 
ture's blithe to see ; and I'm sure I 
never heard a voice like her for singing ; 
and a' the grand tunes she can play, 
and draw landscapes, and work ony 
kind of bonnie thing you like to men- 
tion. Didna yon draw a likeness of 
Jenny, Miss Menie, my dear ? And 
I'm sure yon view you took from the 
tap of our hill is just the very place 
itsel— as natural as can be ; and, for 
my part, Mrs Lanrie, I dinna ken 
^vhat mortal could desire for her mair." 
Mrs Lanrie smiled ; but the mother 
"^as not displeased, though she did 
think it possible still to add to Menie's 
^cqairements, if not to her excellence ; 
«-nd Menie herself went off laughing 
*nd blushing, fully resolved in her own 
^J^ind to destroy forthwith that like- 
ness wherein poor Jenny's **high 
ouonther" figured with an emphasis 
•^d distinctness extremely annoying 
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to the baffled artist, whooe peodl nut 
away with her very often in these 
same much-commended drawings, and 
who was sadly pnszled in nxwt cases 
how to make two sides of anything 
alike. And Menie knew her tnnes 
were anything but grand, her land- 
scapes not at all remarkable for trntli 
— ^yet Menie was by no means dis- 
tressed by Miss Janet's dmple-bearted 
praise. 

The evening was spent in moch talk 
of the departure. July Home had 
followed her aunt, and sat in reveren- 
tial silence listening to the conversa- 
tion, and making a hundred little con- 
fidential communications of her own 
opinion to Menie, which Menie had 
some trouble in reporting for the gene- 
ral good. It was nine o'clock of the 
moonlight April night when the far- 
mer of Crofthill came to escort his 
" womankind" home. The clear si- 
lent radiance darkened the distant 
hills, even while it lent a sUver out- 
line to their wakeful guardian range, 
and Menie came in a little saddened 
firom the gate, where the father of her 
betrothed had grasped her hand so 
closely in his g(K>d-night. "No mony 
mair good-nights now," said John 
Home. " I'll no eet up my heart the 
mom, though it is the first day of 
summer. You should have slipped up 
the hill the night to gather the dew- 
in the morning, May ; but I'll learn to 
think the May mornings darker than 
they used to be, when your ain month 
takes my bonnie lassie from Bumside.- 
Weel, weel, ane's loss is another's 
gain ; but I grudge yon to London 
smoke, and London crowds. Yon 
must mind, May, my woman, and keep 
your hame heart." 

Your home heart, Menie — ^yonr heart 
of simple trust and untried quiet. Is 
it a good wish, think you, kind and 
loving though the wisher be ? Bnt 
Menie looks up at the sky, with some- 
thing trembling faintly in her mind, 
like the quiver of this charmed air 
under the flood of light — and has note 
of unknown voices, faces, visions, 
coming in upon the calm of her fair 
youth, unknown, unfeared ; and so 
she turns to the home lights again, 
with nothing but the sweet thrill of 
innocent expectation to rouse her, 
secure in the peace and tranquil se- 
renity of this home heart of here, 
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wiiicb goes away sofUyt throagfa the and into the comforts of the mother^s 
moonUgbt aDd tiie shadow, throagh parlour, singiog its song of conscions 
the familiar gloom of the little hsdl, happiness under its breath. 
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L^ behind ! July Home has dried 
her eyes at last; and ont of many a 
childish fit of tears and sobbing, sud- 
deoij becomes silent like a child, and, 
standing on the road, looks wistfully 
after them, with her lips apart, and her 
breast now and then trembling with 
the swell of her half-subsided grief. 
The gentle May wind has taken out 
of its braid July's brown silky hair, 
and toys with it upon July's neck with 
a half derisive sympathy, as a big 
brother plays with the transitory sor- 
row of a chUd. But the faint colour 
has fled from July's cheek, except just 
OB this one flushed spot where it has 
been resting on her band ; and with 
a wistful longing, her young innocent 
ey» travel along the vacant road. No 
one is there to catch this lingering 
look; and even the far-off sound, which 
she bends forward to hear, has died 
away in the distance. Another sob 
comes trembling up— another faint 
swell of her breast, and quiver of her 
Up— and Joly tnms sadly away into 
the fonaken house, to which such a 
sudden air of emptiness and desola- 
tion has come ; and, sitting down on 
the carpet by the window, once more 
boids down her £&ce into her hands, 
and cries to her heart's content. 

These is no change in the parlour 
of Bomside—not a little table, not a 
single chair has been moved out of its 
place ; yet it is strange to see the for- 
I<Mii destfted look which everything 
has already learned to wear. Mrs 
Laorie^s chair gapes with its open 
empty arms — Menie's stool turns 
drcArily towards the wall — and the 
centre table stands out chill and pro- 
minent, cleared of all kindly litter, idle 
and presumptuous, the principal ob- 
ject in the room, no longer submitting 
to be drawn about here and there, to 
be covered or uncovered for any- 
body's pleasure. And, seated close 
mto the window which commands the 
road, very silent and upright, shawled 
and bonneted, sits Miss Janet Home, 
itbo, perchance, since she neither re- 
bukes nor comforts poor little weep- 



ing July, may possibly be crying 
too. 

And Jenny's busy feet waken no 
home-like ecboes now in the bright 
kitchen, where no scrutiny, however 
keen, could find speck or spot to dis- 
credit Jenny. Instead of tbe usual 
genius of tbe place, a *^ strange woman" 
rests with some apparent fatigue upon 
the chair by the wall which flanks 
Jenny's oaken table, and, wiping her 
forehead as she takes off her bonnet, 
eyes at a respectful distance the fire, 
which is just now making a valorous 
attempt to keep up some heartiness 
and spirit in the bereaved domain 
which misses Jenny. Tbe strange 
bonnet, with its gay ribbons, makes a 
dull reflection in the dark polish of 
the oak, but the warm moist hand of 
its owner leaves such a mark as no 
one ever saw there during the reign 
of Jenny; and Jenny would know 
all her forebodings of destruction to 
the furniture in a fair way for accom- 
plishment, could she see how tbe new 
tenant's maid, sent forward before her 
mistress to take possession, spends 
her first hour in Burnside. 

But Jenny, far off and unwitting, 
full of a child's simplicity of wonder 
and admiration—yet sometimes re- 
membering, with her natural impa- 
tience, that this delight and interest 
does not quite become her dignity — 
travels away — to Dumfries — to Edin- 
burgh—to the new world, of which 
she knows as little as any child. And 
Menie Laurie, full of vigorous youth- 
ful spirits, and natural excitement, for- 
gets, in half an hour, the heaviness of 
the leave-taking, and manages, with 
many a laugh and wreathed smile, to 
veil much wonder and curiosity of her 
own, under the unveilable exuberance 
of Jenny's. Mrs Laurie herself, 
clouded and careworn though she 
looks, and dreary as are her backward 
glances to the familiar hills of her own 
country, clears into amusement by- 
and-by; and the fresh Mayday has 
done its work upon them all, and 
brightened the little party into univer- 
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gal smiles and ckeerfnliiess, before the 
jonrnej draws towards its end, and 
weariness comes in to restore the quiet, 
if not to restore the tears and sadjiess, 
with whidi they took their leare of 
home. 

** And this is the main street, I'll 
warrant,'* said Jenny, as Menie led 
her on the following morning over the 
bright pavement oif Princes Street; 
^* and I wonld jost like to ken. Miss 
Menie, what a' thae folks doing ont- 
by at this time of the day? Basiness? 
havers! Tm no that great a bairn 
that I dinna ken the odds between a 
decent woman gann an errand, and 
idle folk wandering abont the street 
£h ! bat they are even-down tempta- 
tions thae windows 1 The like of that 
now for a grand gown to gang to parties ! 
^d I reckon yeUl be seeing big folk 
yonder- away — and the Engllshers are 
awfn* hands for grand claes. I dinna 
think yeVe ony thing noo ye coold see 
great company in, bot that bine thing 
yon got a twelvemonth since, and 
twa-three bits of muslin. £h I Miss 
Menie, bairn, jost you look at that I" 

And Menie paused, well pleased to 
look, and admired, if not so londly, 
at least with admiration quite as 
genuine as Jenny's own. But as they 
passed on, Jenny's captivated eyes 
found every shop more glorious than 
the other, and Jenny's eager hands 
had fished out of the narrow little 
basket she carried, a long narrow purse 
of chamois leather, in which lay safe 
a little bundle of one-pound notes, 
prisoned in the extreme comers at 
either end. Jenny's fingers grew 
nervous as they fumbled at the strait 
enclosure wherein her humble treasure 
was almost too secure, and Jenny 
wtts tremulously anxious to ascertain 
which of all these splendours Menie 
liked best, a sublime purpose dawning 
upon her own mind the while. And now 
it is extremely difficult to draw Jenny 
np the steep ascent of the Calton Hill, 
and fix her wandering thoughts upon 
the scene below. It is very fine, Jenny 
fancies ; but after all, Jenny, who has 
been on terms of daily intimacy with 
Criffel, sees nothing startling about 
Arthur's Seat— which is only, like its 
southland brother, *^ a muckle hill" — 
whereas not even the High Street of 
Bamfries holds any faintest shadow- 
ing of the glory of these Princes Street 



•hops; and Jenny's mind is absorbed 
in elaborate caloulations, and her lips 
move in the deep abetractioii of men- 
tal arithmetic, while still her fingers 
pinch the straitened comers of the 
chamois-leather purse. 

*^ I'll can find the house grand 
mysel. I ken the street, and I ken 
the stair, as weel as if I had lived inH 
a' my days," says Jenny eagerly^ 
*^ Touts, baimi cannaye let folk abee? 
I wonld like to hear wha would faA 
their heads with Jenny — and I saw m 
thing I liked grand in ane of tbaa 
mnckle shops. Just you gang yonr 
ways hame to your mamma. Miss 
Menie ; there's nae fears of me." 

** But, Jenny, I'll go with yon and 
help you to buy," said Menie. *^I 
would like to see into that great sh<Mp 
myself." 

^'Ye'll see't another time," said 
Jenny, coaxingly. ^* Jost yom gang 
your ain gate, like a good baim, and 
let Jenny gang hens aooe in her life, 
I'll let yon see what it is after I'ye 
bonght it — ^but I'm gann my laoa 
the now. Now, Miss Menie, I'm 
Just as positive as you. My patience I 
— as if folk couldna be trusted to ware 
their ain siller — ajad the mistress 
waiting on you, imd me kess the 
house better than yon I Now you'll 
just be a good balm, and I'll take mj 
ain time, uid be in in half an hoar." 

Thus dismissed, Menie had no re- 
source but to betake herself with some 
laughing wonder to the lodging where 
Mrs Laurie rested after the jonraey 
of yesterday ; while Jenny, looking 
jealously behind her to mtake sure 
that she was not observed, retoraed 
to a long and loving contemplation of 
the brilliant silk gown which had 
caught her fancy first. 

^*I never bought her onything a* 
her days, if it wasna ance that bit 
wee coral necklace, that she wore 
when she was a little bairn — and she 
aye has it in her drawer yet, for pnir 
auld Jenny's sake," mused Jenny at 
the shop window, ^* and I'm no like 
to need muckle siller mysel, unless 
there's some sair downcome at hand. 
I woitldna say but I'll be feared at 
the price, wi' a' this grand shop to 
keep up — but I think I never saw ony- 
thing sae bonnie, and I'll just get up a 
stout heart, and gang in and try." 

But many difficulties beset this 
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dsriiig enterprise of Jenny's. First, 
the impossibUitj of having broagbt to 
her the one magnificent gown of 
gowns — then a fainting of horror at 
the price — then a sodden bewilder- 
ment and wavering, consequent npon 
the sight of a hundred others as glori- 
ous as the first. While Jenny mused 
and pondered with curved brow and 
dosed lips, two or three very fine 
gentlemen, looking on with unrestrain- 
ed amusement, awoke her out of her 
defiberatioDS, and out of her first awe 
of ^emselves, into a very distinct and 
emphatic foff of resentment, and 
Jenny's decision was made at last 
somewhat abruptly, in the midst of 
a smothered explosion of laughter, 
which sent her hasty short steps pat- 
toing out of the shop, in intense 
wrath. Bat in spite of Jenuy^s ex- 
panded nostrils, and scarcely restrain • 
able vitupo^on, Jenny carried off 
triumphantly, in her arms, the gown 
of gowns ; and Jenny's indignation 
did not lessen the swell of admiring 
pride with which she contemplated, 
pressed to her bosom tenderly, the 
white paper parcel wherein her gift 
Iirrhid. 

"YeMl let me ken how you like 
this, Miss Menie," said Jenny, per- 
eoiptorily .thrusting the parcel into 
Menle's hand, at the door Of her mo- 
tiier*8 room ; ^^ and see if some of 
your grand London mantua-makers 
euma make such a gown out of it as 
ye might wear ony place. Take it 
ben— rm no wanting ye to look at it 
here." 

''But what is it?** asked Menie, 
wonderingly. 

^' Ton have naething ado but open 
it and see," was the answer ; ^^ and 
ye can put it on on your birthday if 
you like — that's the tenth of next 
mouth— there's plenty of time to get 
it made — and I'll gang and ask thae 
strange folk about the dinner mysel.^* 
But neither message nor voice 
tould reach jTenny for a full hour 
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effectual so far as Jenny's sharp sense 
of hearing was concerned. Menie 
Laurie put her own arms within the 
projected arm of the follower of the 
family, and drew her away to her 
mother's room. Like a culprit, faintly 
resisting, Jenny went 

" I'm sure if I had kent ye would 
have been as pleased,*' said Jenny, 
when she had in some degree recover- 
ed herself, " ye might have gotten ane 
long ago ; but ye'U mind Jenny when 
you put it on, and I'm sure it's my 
heart's wish baith it and you may be 
lang to the fore, when Jenny's gane 
and forgotten out o* mind. 'Deed ay, 
it is very bonnie. I kent I was a gey 
guid judge mysel, and it was the first 
ane I lighted on, afore we had been 
out of the house ten minutes — it's been 
rinning in my head ever since then." 

" But, Jenny, it must have been 
very expensive," said Mrs Laurie, 
quickly. 

'*I warrant it was nae cheaper 
than they could help," said Jenuy. 
^^ £h I mem, the manners of them — 
and a* dressed out like gentlemen, 
too. I thought the first ane that 
came to me was a placed minister, at 
the very least ; and to see the breed- 
ing of them, nae better than as many 
hinds 1 Na, I would like to see the 
cottar lad in a' Kirklands that would 
have daured to make his laugh of 
mel" 

A few days' delay in Edinburgh 
gave Mrs Laurie space and oppor- 
tunity of settling various little matters 
of business, which were necessary for 
the comfort of their removal; and 
then the little family embarked in the 
new steamer, which had but lately 
superseded the smack, with some 
such feelings of forlomness and ex- 
citement as Australian emigrants 
might have in these days. Jenny set 
herself down firmly in a comer of the 
deck, with her back against the bul- 
wark of the ship, and her eyes tena- 
ciously fixed upon a coil of rope near 
at hand. Jenny had a vague idea 
that this might be something service- 
able in case of shipwreck, and with 
jealous care she watched it ; a boat, 
too, swayed gently in its place above 
her — there was a certain security in 
being near it ; but Jenny's soul was 
troubled to see Menie wandering hither 
and thither upon the sunny deck, and 
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her mother qaietly readiDg bj the 
cabin door. JeoDj thoaght it some- 
thiog like a tempting of Providence 
to read a book securely in this frail 
ark, which a sadden caprice of nncer- 
taio wind and sea might throw in a 
moment into mortal peril. 

Bat calm and fair as ever May-day 
shone, this qaiet momiog brightened 
into noon, and their vessel rustled 
bravely through the Firth, skirting 
the southern shore. Past every linger- 
ing suburban roof — past the sea- 
bathing houses, quiet on these sands — 
gliding by the foot of green North- 
Berwick Law — passing like a shadow 
across the gloomy Bass, where it 
broods apon the sea, like a cairn of 
memorial stones over its martyrs 
dead — past the mouldering might of 
old Tantallon, sending a roll of white 
foam up upon those little coves of 
Berwickshire, which here and there 
open up a momentary glimpse of red- 
roofed fisher-houses, and fisher cobbles 
resting on the beach under shelter of 
the high braes and fretted rocks of the 
coast. Menie Laurie, leaning over 
the side, looks almost wistfully some- 
times at those rude little houses, lying 
serene among the rocks like a sea- 
bird*s nest. Many a smugg1er*s ro- 
mance— -many a story of shipwreck 
and daring bravery must dwell about 
this shore ; the young traveller 
only sees how the tiled roof glows 
against the rock which lends its friend- 
ly support behind — how the stony 
gath leads downward to the boat — 
ow the wife at the cottage door 
looks out, shading her eyes with her 
hands, and the fisher bairns shout 
along the sea margin, where only feet 
amphibious could find footing, and 
clap their hands in honour of the new 



wonder, still unfamiliar to their coASt. 
Something chill comes over Menie aa 
her eye lingers on these wild rock- 
cradled hamlets, so far apart from mil 
the world. Stronger waves af the 
ocean are breaking here upon tfae 
beach, and scarcely a bonse amoo^ 
them has not lost a father or son m% 
sea ; yet there steals a thrill of exrvj 
upon the young voyager as one by 
one they disappear out of her si^ht. 
So many homes, rude though their 
kind is, and wild their place — bat as 
for Menie Laorie, and Menie Lanrie^a 
mother, they are leaving home be- 
hind. 

And now the wide sea sweeps into 
the sky before them — the northern 
line of hills receding far away among* 
the clouds, and fishing-boats and pasa- 
ing vessels speck the great breadth of 
water faintlyt with long distances be- 
tween, and an air of forlorn solitade 
upon the whole. And the day wanes, 
and darkness steals apace over the sky 
and sea. Landward bom and land- 
ward bred, Jenny sets her back more 
firmly against the bulwark, and will 
not be persuaded to descend, thoagh 
the night air is chill upon her face. 
Jenny feels some security in her own 
vigilant unwavering watch upon those 
great folds of sea- water — those dark 
cliffs of Northumberland — those fierce 
castles glooming here and there oat 
from the gathering night If suddea 
squall or tempest should fall npon this 
quiet sea, Jenny at least wUl have 
earliest note of it, and with an intense 
concentration of watchfulness she 
maintains her outlook; while Mrs 
Laurie and Menie, reluctantly leaving 
her, lie down, not without some kin- 
dred misgivings, to their first night's 
rest at sea. 



CHAPTER X. 



A second night upon these nntmst- 
cd waters found the travellers a little 
less nervous and timid, but the hearts 
of all lightened when the early sun- 
shine showed them the green flat river 
banks on either side of their cabin 
windows. Menie, hurrying on deck, 
was the first to see over the flat mar- 
gin and glinnmering reach the towers 
of Greenwich rising against its ver- 
dant hill. The sun was dancing on 



the busy Thames ; wherries, which 
Menie's eyes followed with wonder — 
so slight and frail they looked— shot 
across the river like so many flying 
arrows ; great hay barges, heavy ^ith 
their fragrant freight, and gay with 
brilliant colour, blundered up the 
stream midway, like peasants on a 
holiday ; and high and dark, with 
their lines of little prison-windows, 
these great dismasted wooden castles 
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frovmed npon thesannj water, dreary • 
ctgea of puDishmeot and convict 
crime. Then came the houses, strag- 
gling to the river's edge — then a pass- 
hig glimpse of the great strong-ribbed 
bcmj skeletons which by -and -by 
fihoold breast the sea- waves prondly, 
nien-o^-war — then the grand placid 
breadth of the river palace, with the 
light lying quiet in its green qnad- 
rangle, and glimpses of blue sky reliev- 
ing its cloistered fair arcade. Further 
on and further, and Jenny rubs her 
wide awidce bnt very weary ejea^ and 
shakes her clench^ hand at the 
dumsy colliers and enterprising sloops 
which b^n to shoot across **our 
boat's^ encumbered way; and now 
we snike into the very heart of a 
maze of ships, built in rank and file 
against the river^s side, and straying 
about here and there, even in the mid 
coarse of the stream : almost impos- 
fflble, Menie, to catch anything but 
an uncertain glimpse of these qnaint 
little wharfSy and strange small old- 
world gables, which grow like so many 
foDgi at the water's edge ; but yonder 
glows the golden ball and cross — ^yon- 
der rises the world-famed dome, guar- 
dian of the world's chiefest city — and 
there it fumes and frets before us, 
stretching upward far away — far be- 
yond the baffled horizon line, which 
fides into the distance, all chafed and 
broken with crowded spires and roofs 
— London — Babylon — great battle- 
ground of vexed humanity — the crisis 
scene of Menie Lanrie's fate. 

Bat without a thought or fear of 
anything like fate — only with some 
flattering expectations, tremors, and 
hopes, Menie Laurie stood upon the 
steamer's deck as it came to anchor 
Rlowly and cumbrously before the 
vociferous pier. In presence of all 
this din and commotion, a silence of 
abstraction and reverie wrapt her, 
and Menie looked up unconsciously 
upon the flitting panorama which 
moved before her dreamy eyes. Mrs 
Laurie's brow had grown into curves 
of care again, and Jenny, jealous and 
alert, kept watch over the mountain 
^ Inggsgc which she had piled to- 
other by many a strenuous tug and 
lift— for Jenny already meditated kilt- 
^g np her best gown round her waist, 
*nA throwing off her shawl to leave 
her sturdy arms unfettered, for the 
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task of carrying some of these trunks 
and lighter boses to the shore. 

" Keep me, what's a' the folk want- 
ing yonder? " said Jenny ; " they can- 
na be a' waiting for friends in the 
boat ; and I reckon the captain durst - 
na break the mail-bags open, so it 
canna be for letters. Eh, Miss Menie, 
just you look up there at that open 
in the houses — what an awfu* crowd's 
up in yon street ! What'U be ado ? 
I've heard say there's aye a great fire 
somegate in London, and folk aye 
troop to see a fire— but then tliey 
never happen bnt at night. My 
patience I what can it be ? " 

Whatever it is, Menie's eye has 
caught something less distant, which 
wakes np her dreaming face like a 
spell. While Jenny gazes and won- 
ders at the thronging passengers of 
the distant street, Menie's face floods 
over with a flush of ruddy light like the 
morning sky. Her shy eyelids droop 
a moment over the warm glow which 
sparkles under them — her lips move, 
breaking into a host of wavering smiles 
—her very figure, slight and elastic, 
expands with this thrill of sudden 
pleasure. Your mother there looks 
gravely at the shore — a strange, alien, 
unkindly place to her — and already 
anticipates, with some care and an- 
noyance, the trouble of landing, and 
the delay and farther fatigue to be en- 
countered before her little family can 
reach their new home ; and Jenny is 
uttering a child's wonders and sur- 
mises by your side — what is this, 
Menie Laurie, that makes the vulgar 
pier a charmed spot to yon ? 

Only another eager face looking 
down— another alert animated figure 
pressing to the very edge — impatient 
hands thrusting interposing porters 
and cabmen by— and eyes all aglow 
with loving expectation, searching 
over all the deck for the little party 
which they have not yet descried. 
Involuntarily Menie raises her hand, 
her breath comes quick over her part- 
ed lips, and in her heart she calls to 
him with shy joy. He must have 
heard the call, surely, by some art 
magic, though the common air got no 
note of it, for see how he bends, with 
that sudden flush upon his face ; and 
Menie meets the welcoming look, the 
keen gaze of delight and satisfaction, 
and lays her hand npon her mother's 
c 
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ann timidly, to point out where 
Bandall Home waits for them ; but 
he does something more than wait — 
and there is scarcely possibility of 
commonication with the crowded 
qnay, as these nnaccnstomed eyes are 
faicilned to fancy, when a quick step 
rings upon the deck beside them, and 
be is here. 

Bat Menie does not need to blnsh 
for her betrothed — though those shy 
bright eyes of hers, wavering np and 
down with such quick unsteady glances, 
seem to light into richer colour every 
moment the glow upon her cheeks — 
for Randall is a true son of John 
Home of CrofthilL, inheriting the 
stately figure— the high- crested head, 
with its mass of rich curls—the blue, 
clear, penetrating eyes. And Ran- 
dall bears these natural honours with 
a grace of greater refinement, though 
a periectly cool spectator might think, 
perchance, that even the more con- 
scious dignity of the gentleman son 
did not make up for the kindly gleam 
which tiJLCs from the farmer father's 
blue eyes all suspicion of coldness. 
But it is impossible to suspect cold- 
ness in Randall's glance now — his 
whole face sparkles with the glow of 
tme feeling and genuine joy. The 
one of them did not think the other 
beautiful a few days— a few hours — 
ago, even with all the charm of me- 
mory and absence to make them fair 
— and neither are beautiful, nor near 
it, to everyday eyes; but with this 
warm light on them — happy, and tme, 
and pure— they are beautiful to each 
other now. 

'' Weel, I wadna say there was 
mony like him, 'specially amang thae 
English, after a'," said Jenny, under 
her breath. 

"What do yon say, Jenny?" Mrs 
Laurie, who has already had her share 
of Randall's greetings, and been satis- 
fied therewith, thinks it is something 
about the luggage — which luggage, to 
her careful eyes, comes quite in the 
way of Randall Home. 

" I was saying — weel, *deed it's nae 
matter," said Jenny, hastily recollect- 
ing that her advice had not been asked 
before Menie's engagement, and that 
she had never deign^ to acknowledge 
any satisfaction with the same, " bnt 
just it's my hope there's to be some 
safer gate ashore than yon. £h, my 



patience 1 if it's no like a drove of 
wild Irish a' pouring down on nsf 
But I would scarce like to cross the 
bum on that bit plank, and me a' the 
boxes to carry. I needna speak — the 
mistress pays nae mair heed to me ; 
but, pity me ! we're no out of peril 
yet— they'll sink the boat ! " 

And Jenny watched with utter dis- 
may the flood of invading porters and 
idle loungers from the quay, and 
with indignation looked np to, and 
apostrophised, the careless captain on 
the paddle-box, who could cbolly look 
on and tolerate this last chance of 
** sinking the boat." From these ter- 
rors, however, Jenny was suddenly 
awakened into more active warfare. 
A parcel of these same thronging mer- 
cenaries assailed her own particular 
pile of tmnks and boxes, and Jenny^ 
furious and alarmed, flew to the de- 
fence. 

But by-and-by — a tedious time to 
Mrs Laurie, though it flew like an 
arrow over the heads of Randall and 
Menie, and over Jenny's fierce con- 
tention — they were all safely estab- 
lished at last in a London hackney 
coach, with so much of the lighter 
lQggAg6 as it could or would convey. 
Randall had permission to come to 
them that very night, so nothing 
farther was possible ; he went away 
after he had lingered till be could 
linger no longer. Mrs Laurie leaned 
back in her comer with a long-drawn 
sigh — Jenny, on the front seat, mut- 
tered out the conclusion of her fuff — 
while Menie looked out with dazzled 
eyes, catching every now and then 
among the stranger passragers a dis- 
tant figure, quick and graceful ; nor 
till they were miles away did Menie 
recollect that now this vision of her 
fancy could not be Randidl Home. 

Miles away — it was hard to fancy 
that through these thronged and noisy 
streets one could travel miles. Always 
a long array of shops and warehouses 
and dingy houses — idways a pave- 
ment fnU and crowded — always a 
stream of vehicles beside their own in 
the centre of the way — now and then 
a break into some wider space, a 
square, or cross, or junction of streets 
— here and there a great public build- 
ing, or an old characteristic house, 
which Menie feels sure must be some- 
thing notable, if anybody were by to 
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*• IKMDt it out. Jenny, interested and 
curiooB at first, is by this time quite 
t atnnned and dizzy, and now and then 
j ^^Qtiously glances from the window, 
) Mth a strong saspicioQ that she has 
been singled oat fbr a mysterious dea- 
tiny, and that the cab-driver has some 
desperate intention of maddening Ids 
paueng«<8, by driyiog them round 
and roond in a circle of doom throngh 
these bewildering streets. Nothing 
bat the bum of other locomotion, the 
jolting din of their own, the jar over 
the stones of the caaseway , the stream 
of passengers left behind, and houses 
gliding past theoL, give evidence of 
progress, till, by- and- by, the stream 
slackens, the noises decrease — trees 
break in here and there among the 
booses — dosty subnrban shrabberies 
— ^rillakios standing apart, planted in 
bits of garden- ground — and then, at 
last, the tired horse labours up a steep 
ascent ; long palings, trees, and green 
slopes of land, reveal themselves to 
the eyes of the weary travellers, and, 
under the fall forenoon sun, pretty 
Hampstead, eagerly looked for, ap- 
pears throngh the shabby cab-win- 
dows, with London in a veil of mist 
lying far off at its feet. 

Instinctively Mrs Laurie puts np 
her hands to draw her veil forward, 
and straighten the edge of her tra- 
velling-bonnet — instinctively Menie 
looses the ribbons of hers, to shed 
back the hair from her flushed cheek. 
Jenny, not much caring what the in- 
habitant of Heathbank Cottage may 
thuxk of her, only gathers up upon her 
knee a full armful of bags and baskets, 
and draws her breath hard — a note 
of anticipatory disdain and defiance 
— as she nods her head backward, 
with a toss of impatience, upon the 
glass behind her. And now the 
driver looks back to point with his 
whip to a low house on the ascent 
before him, and demands if he is right 
in thinking this 'Eathbank. Nobody 
can answer; but, after a brief dia- 
logue with the proprietor of a passing 
donkey, the cabman stirs his horse 
with a chirrup, and a touch of the 
lash. It is *£athbank, and they are 
at their journey's end. 

Home — well, one has seen places 
that look less like home. Yon can 
just see the low roof, the little bits of 
pointed gable, the small lattice win- 



dows of the upper storey, above the 
thick green hawthorn hedge that closes 
round. A tall yew-tree looks out in- 
quisitively over the hawthorns, pinch- 
ed, and meagre, and of vigilant aspect, 
not quite satisfied, as it would seem, 
with the calm enjoyment of the cows 
upon this bank of grass without ; but 
Jenny's heart warms to the familiar 
kye, which might be in Dumfriesshire 
— they look so homelike. Jenny*s lips 
form into the involuntary " pruh." 
Jenny's senses are refreshed by the 
balmy breath of the milky mothers — 
and Menie's eyes rejoice over a glo-i 
nous promise of roses and jasmine on 
yon sunny wall, and a whole world 
of clear unclouded sky and sunny air 
embracing yonder group of elm-trees. 
Even Mrs Laurie's curved brow 
smoothes and softens — there is good 
promise in the first glance of Heath- 
bank. 

At the little gate in the hedge, 
Miss Annie Laurie's favourite serv- 
ing-maiden, in a little smart cap, col- 
lar, and embroidered apron, which 
completely overpower and bewilder 
Jenny, stends waiting to receive them. 
Everything looks so neat, so fresh, so 
unsullied, that the travellers grow 
flashed and heated with a sudden 
sense of contrast, and remember their 
own travel-soiled garments and fa- 
tigued faces painfully ; but Menie has 
only cast one pleased look upon the 
smooth green lawn which shrines the 
yew-tree — made one step upon the 
well-kept gravel path, and still has 
her hand upon the carriage door, half 
turning round to assist her mother, 
when a sudden voice comes round the 
projecting bow window of Heathbank 
Cottage — a footstep rings on the 
walk, an appearance reveals itself in 
the bright air. Do you think it is 
some young companion whom your 
good aunt's kindness has provided for 
you, Menie — some one light of heart 
and young of life, like your own May- 
time ? Look again, as it comes trip- 
ping along the path in Its flowing 
muslin and streaming ringlets. Look 
and cast down your head, shy Menie, 
abashed you know not why — for 
what is this ? 

Something in a very pretty muslin 
gown, with very delicate lace about 
its throat and hands, and curls wav- 
ing out from its cheeks. Look, too» 
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what a thin slipper — what a dainty 
silken stocking reveals itself under 
the half- transparent drapery I Look 
at these ringing metallic toys sus- 
pended from its slender wabt, at the 
laced kerchief in its hand, at lis jubi- 
lant pace — anywhere— any where but 
at the smile that fain would make 
sunshine on you— the features which 
wear their most cordial look of wel- 
come. Menie Laurie*s eyes seek the 
gravel path once more, abashed and 
irresponsive. Menie Laurie^s youth- 
fed (^eek reddens with a brighter co- 
lour ; her hand is slow to detach itself 
from the carriage door —though Menie 
Laurie*s grand -aunt flutters before 
her with outstretched arms of gra- 
cious hospitality inviting her embrace. 
^* My pretty little darling, welcome 
io Heathbank,** says the voice ; and 
the voice is not unpleasant, though it 



is pitched somewhat too high. ' * Kiss 
me, love — don*t let us be strangers. 
I expect you to make yourself quite 
at home.'* 

And Menie passively and with hn- 
mility submits to be kiraed — a proce^ 
of which she has had little experience 
hitherto— and stands aside, snddenly 
very much subdued and silent, while 
the stranger flutters into the cariia^ 
window to tender the same sign of 
regard to Menie^s mother. Mente*s 
mother, better prepared, maintains a 
tolerable equanimity ; but Menie her- 
self has been struck dumb, and can- 
not find a word to say, as she follows 
with a subdued step into the sacred 
fastnesses of Heathbank. The muslin 
floats, the ringlets wave, before the 
fasdnated eyes of Menie, and Menie 
listens to the voice as if it were all a 
dream. 



DI V K8. 

The Autumn winds are moaning drear 

About the Hall, 
The Autumn leaves are falling sere 

Beneath the wall. 
The rain is stayed, but one dull dond 

Hangs like a pall, 
The branches groan, now low, now loud. 

Around the Hall. 

The Earth is very sad without, 

The Heart within ; 
The cloud is meetly matched with doubt— 

The cloud of sin — 
Long like the leaves that fall about 

Thy hopes have been. 

The trees* green hopes may grow again— 

What spring is thine ? 
Thiue cannot be like Nature's pain, 

Though now she pine. 
Tis thine own choice thou hast enjoyed, 

"Earth be thou miner 
Earth cries in answer, waste and void, 

" No longer thine 1" 

At length the belt of cloud is riven. 

And drowns the fen ; 
Stretch forth thine hand, take what is given- 
The tears of Earth, the frown of Heaven, 

The hate of Men. 



H. G. K. 
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Steam is working well and working 
wonders. Greater marvels even than 
railwajs at sixty miles an hour, and 
six-daj trips across the Atlantic, are 
schieved by its agency. It is teach- 
ing Frenchmen to appreciate and ad- 
mire England, and to view their near 
neighbonrs otherwise than through a 
mist of prejudice as dense as the fog 
in which they have long believed ns 
to live eternally enveloped. They 
actually admit that the snn occasion- 
ally shines on Albion's capital — on 
Sundays, when the factory chimneys 
fame not, and AngUcans eat cold din- 
ners out of respect for the Sabbath. 
These new convictions are the triumph 
of steam. Vapour has dispelled fog. 

Other facts besides journeys in 
twelve boors from Paris to London 
have eoncnrred to enlighten the French. 
Witii the solitary exception of the ec- 
centric Col. Sibthorp, nobody in the 
United Kingdom, we presume, will 
deny that the Exhibition of 1851 had 
an important effect in doing away with 
lingering national antipathies, and in 
raising Uiis country and its people in 
the estimation of the whole Continent. 
With this fact is linked, as regards 
France, one still more important and 
influential. The French have lately 
been afflicted in a manner to them 
▼ery unusoal : they have been suffer- 
mg from sbame. The national amour 
proprcj the easy, harmless, self-suffl- 
dencj which has carried them self- 
i4)provingly through so many trying 
anddisastrous circumstances, has given 
way within the last half-dosen years. 
They have felt themselves sunk as a 
nation in the opinion of Europe. They 
are ashamed of that paltry juggle 
known as the February Revolution, 
when a few greedy and corrupt dema- 
gogues, backed by the scum of Paris, 
and favoured by the feebleness of the 
authorities and the inertness of the 
National Guard, ejected a dynasty, 
subverted the institutions of France, 
and commenced, by thehr impure rule, 
a period of anarchy, misery, and 



bloodshed, terminating in despot- 
ism. They are ashamed of the sa- 
turnalia of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and of the men they then al- 
lowed to lead them ; they are bitterly 
mindful of the bloody massacres of 
June, whose extent none know or 
dare attempt to compute ; they blush 
for the bear-garden parliaments of the 
Presidency, and they bow their heads 
with a feelmg of merited humiliation 
under the present absolute regime. 
After thus passing from one evil to 
another, their latter state even worse 
than their first, until they at last find 
themselves stripped of even the sha- 
dow of the liberty for which they have 
so struggled and suffered, and com- 
pelled to admit that, for the time at 
least, despotism is their only salvation^ 
they could hardly, in the respite af- 
forded them from the cares of self- 
government, help being struck by theur 
own contrast with th^ neighbouring 
nation, which had never enjoyed 
greater prosperity and internal peace 
than during the period of their lament- 
able depression. They have had in- 
numerable opportunities of personally 
noting the difference. Exile for poli- 
tical causes, visits to persons so situ- 
ated, and the attractions of the year 
1851, have brought the French to our 
shores by tens of thousands. Amongst 
the multitude there could not fail to 
be intelligent and candid men, who, 
casting away stereotyped prejudices, 
and making use of their own powers 
of observation, recognised good where 
it really existed, and admired, above 
all, the spectacle, almost unknown in 
their own country, of a free people, 
flourishing under a constitutional gov- 
ernment, obedient to the law, and 
devoted to the cause of order. 

We have been accustomed to take 
up French books about England with 
much the same expectation with which. 
we open a portfolio of caricatures 
and pictorial extravaganzas — looking 
more for amusement than for truth, for 
impertinence than for information. 
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The day will probably come when 
FreDcfamen will be able to form and 
write as sensible an appreciation of 
England and the English as Mr Max 
Schlesinger or any other soberly- 
judging intelligent German. Until 
that time arrives, we are qnite willing 
to accept good-hamonredly, and to 
criticise leniently, as a step in the 
right direction, such volumes as that 
which has just reached ns from Mr 
Francis VVey, a French man of letters 
and a fmiiletonUie^ author of various 
philological works, narratives of travel, 
novels and tales. Indulgence should 
never be withheld from the man who 
writes frankly and kindly of a country 
where he has been kindly received, 
who seems glad to praise when h» 
conscience permits him, and who, 
when he censures or ridicules, does it 
wittily and without malignity. 

Unlike many of his countrymen, 
who, for some mysterious reason, visit 
London in its worst season, the as- 
tumn, Mr Wey came to us in summer, 
when the town was full, the opera 
opon, the clubs like beehives, the park 
brilliant. He came with an excur- 
sion train — with it, but not of it. 
His forty travelling-companions were 
to see London in a week ; he proposed 
devoting seven times seven days to 
the same occupation. The time was 
short enough, he thought, to form 
anything like a settled opinion upon 
so great a conntry and a people. Bat 
who shall assign limits to human pre- 
sumption ? •* I care little about 
monuments," said one of the hebdo- 
madal tourists to him as they steamed 
np the Thames (the route that every 
foreigner coming to London for the 
first time should take), ** one can see 
them everywhere. My aim, daring 
•our week's excursion, is thoroughly 
to investigate the manners (ksmtKurs) 
of the English, so as to be able to 
make up my mind concerning them.** 
Mr Wey was struck dumb by this 
astounding annoimcement. The pre« 
tension of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of English usages and society 
daring a week passed in a Leicester 
Sqaare hotel, seemed to him, as well 
it might, ludicrously monstrous. On 
the other hand, his companion, whilst 
mis^cnlating possibilities, unques- 
tkmaMy started from a just idea; the 
bed way of beconung acquainted with 
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England was to stndy the private 
life of the various classes of the Eng- 
lish people and the internal mechan- 
ism of their civilisation. Bat bow 
could the daring adventurer expect 
to complete such a stndy in a week, 
especially when he formed pmrt of a 
sight* seeing expedition, organ ised for 
a gallop through all manner of cariosi- 
ties, exhibitions, and public build- 
ings? As If he read Mr Wej's 
thoughts, the excursionist replied to 
them. '' The time is short," be said ; 
*^ the opportunities are few, bat the 
object of study is everywhere. To 
observe, sir, one needs neither leisare, 
a guide, nor a guide-book. There 
are persons who would pass tweatj 
years in London, and see less tbma 
others in twenty days. To observe, 
requires an observer ; just as to paint, 
you must have a painter ; and time 
has nothing to do with the basiDe^ 
Besides, for him who can nnderstand, 
everything narrates and describes ; 
edifices explain institutions ; the phj- 
siognomy of the streets, the gait of 
the passengers, are like cenain effects 
whose causes one connects : every- 
where symbols meet the eye, and the 
stones themselves have a language.** 
These were old sentiments, bat ia 
rather a novel form, and hardly ex- 
pected from the lips of a Parisiaa 
cockney, abroad for a week's bolidaj. 
They set Mr Wey a-thinking, and 
helped him to a plan. His fellow-voy- 
ager*8Confidencc gave himcourage, and 
emboldened him to hope that forty- 
nine days, judiciously employed, might 
enable him to form sound notions of 
men and things English, and to avoid 
the errors and exaggerations so com- 
mon amongst his countrymen. He 
resolved to profit, daring the first 
week, by the rapidity and facilities of 
the organised excursion, to see sights 
and buildings ; then to take np his 
quarters in an English family; de- 
liver his letters of recommendation to 
persons of various classes and pro- 
fessions, and study the people be 
dwelt amongst. He carried oat his 
plan, and acquired, ho tells as, the 
conviction that England is very ill- 
appreciated, and very little known ia 
France : a state of things which we 
are glad to think that every day is 
altering for the better. Such altera- 
tions cannot fail to be promoted by 
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books 80 well intended, and npon the 
^rbole 80 sensibie as the one before na. 
It were flattery to aasore Mr Wey 
that h« has nnifonnly escaped errors 
whilst writing abont a country in 
which he has made but one brief 
iojoom. Bnt, altbongfa some of his 
Uonders are langhable enoogh, not 
many of them are of the vnlgar kind 
eommon to most Frenchmen who 
filetch England, and they are never 
of tiie wiifal and ill-natored class 
that have their origin in illiberality 
and iwejodice. The mistakes he falls 
into are snch as a little reading and 
inqniry would have enabled him to 
avoid, and some are explained by 
his slight knowledge of the English 
language. On social matters, where 
be had opportimity of judging for 
himself, his remariES are generally 
extremely jast. At some of his bhm- 
deis it is impossible to help laughing, 
whilst wondering how he can have 
eonmitted them, and suspecting that 
he must have been the victim of a 
hoax. Thus, for instance, when in 
the dty of London, after deseribiog 
corporate magnifioenee, the splen- 
dovra of the alderraea and shertflb, 
the Gothic and venerable privileges 
of the lord mayor, the liveries sur- 
passiag m gorgeousaess those of the 
Marquis of Carabas, the gilt car- 
riages and other antiquated pomps, 
DOW menaced by ruthless foes with 
speedy abolition, he gravely winds 
up with the following astounding 
pieee of information : — ^ The power 
of the lord mayor is very extensive, 
and, when the throne is vacant, it is 
he who presides over the council <^ 
state until the proclamation of the 
new sovereign.*^ Opening the book 
at riadom, and chancing upon this 
huge absurdity, •one's first impulse 
would he either to pitch it into the 
trs, or to put it carefnUy by as an 
sntidote to the blue devils, and a 
source of uoextmguishable laughter. 
It would be wrong to judge it by 
such psssages, which are of rare 
occonenoe, and which the astber 
urigfat easily have avoided by refe- 
rence to one of his English friends. 
Kdtber do we quarrel with the 
birieaqne exaggerations of English 
foibles, which are more frequent than 
isiateatiooal misslateaMiits ; for Ms 
Wegr is a decided humourist, saable 
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always to resist letting fly the shafts 
of his wit ; and, moreover, his French 
readers would set him down as par- 
tial and unworthy of credit, did he 
not occasionally help them to a smile 
at Britannic peculiarities. Upon the 
other hand, he does not spare his 
own countrymen, to whom, at first 
startmg, he gives a pretty smart 
lesson, reproaching them with their 
stay-at-home propensities, and with 
the disadvantsges resulting finom 
them. Thence, he says, proceeds 
their sole inferiority to other northern 
races ; thence their numerous preju- 
dices, the difficulties of their inter- 
course with other naUons, their in- 
expertness as ookmists, the narrow 
limits of their historical erudition« 
and most of the mistakes that em- 
barrass their foreign policy. ** Eng- 
lish statesmen," he continues, "luum 
the habitable world as well as our 
police agents know the quarters of 
Paris. If there be an example suited 
to inspire ns with more adventurous 
tastes it is that of the people which, 
almost superstitionsly national, has 
yet taken the entire globe for its 
country. Our nation, routed, by the 
railroad invasion, out of its habitual 
indifference to foreign oountries, has 
invented a means of looking at every- 
thing and seeing nothing. Tlianks 
to exenrmon trains, everybody will 
soon be able to boast of having been 
everywhere, and of knowing all that 
can be learned from vaieU de phce^ 
ignorant guides, incapable demon- 
strators, ever repeating the same 
tale, taking all perecms to the same 
places, and regulating with absolute 
authority what is or is not to be 
seen." In England, Mr Wey justly 
maintains, this system is ■K>re dis- 
advantageous snd objectionable than 
in any other country for persons 
dedrons of becoming acquainted with 
its true physiognomy and charac- 
teristics. The study of a nation that 
lives principally at home, whose 
tastes are domestic, that preien com* 
fort to pleasure, and the cheerful 
fireside circle to the glare and exdte- 
ment of theatres and coffeehouses, is 
necessarily more difficult than that of 
a people who are never so little at 
home as in their own houses, and 
whose favourite existence is out of 
doors and in public pUces. 
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Before comiog to the Tower he dis- 
coTens that London has "a sort of 
look of the East or of India. One 
thinks vaguely of Tjre, Carthage, the 
banks of the Ganges, the Datch towns 
of the old Flemish painters, of mer- 
cantile America, of the fantastical and 
▼agnely-seen cities of the country of 
the Chinese." What a jnmble of in- 
apt similes. He will freqnently take 
a Newcastle collier for a Maltese gal- 
ley, or a Scotch steamer for a Spanish 
galleon. We are qaite glad when we 
get him on terra firma^ cursing the 
cnatomhonse, and beg to chime in 
with his maledictions. '*If ever it 
enters the head of some patient and 
benevolent tonrist to celebrate the 
charms of the French cnstomhonse, 
let him seek his inspiration in that of 
London ; he ooald not do better. In 
France that jnstitntion is armed 
with the claws of the cat ; to these 
the English cnstomhonse adds the 
slowness of the boa digesting a meal. 
The little ceremony lasts bat ^vt or 
six hoars, unless one lands on a San- 
day, in which case one most wait for 
one*s baggage until the following day.** 
It is some years since we landed at 
London from the Continent, and then 
Mr Wey's complaint would have been 
perfectly justified by the tedious and 
unaccommodating arrangementaof the 
customhouse ; but there has been, we 
believe, a recent change, and luggage 
is now examined on board the boats 
as they ascend the river. At the 
ports upon the coast, the passing of 
baggage is usually as rapid as in 
FVance. In all other respects there 
can be no comparison between the 
customhouses of the two countriesw 
Mr Wey is far too indulgent to his 
green -coated dauaniers^ when he 
ascribes to them the claws of the cat, 
whereas they are a compound of the 
lynx, the hyena, and the jackal. For 
incivility, rapacity, and wilful inflic- 
tion of annoyance, we will back the 
French customhouses against any in 
the world. Complaints of them are 
so universal that it is surprising the 
superior authorities do not interfere 
to modify a system which must tend 
to make travellers to Germany and 
Switaerland prefer any route to those 
through France. The wretched sum 
annually raised by taxing tourists* 
traveUing-rugs and half-pounds of 
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dgara is certainly not for an instant to 
be weighed against the amount of dis- 
gust and annoyance occasioned by the 
inqoiaitorial insolence of the harpies of 
Calais and Boulogne. Upon the other 
iiand, and not to blink our own faults 
whilst dwellingupon those of our neigh- 



pictures, many of which he names 
and criticises. Of the English paint- 
ers whose works are there exhibited, 
he sets down Angelica Kanffmann, 
Lawrence, Wilkie, Reynolds, and 
Wilson, as artists of merit and talent; 
but in Hogarth he recognises and ad- 
mires a great genius, and speaks of 
him with enthusiasm. ^* William 
Hogarth," he says, " is too little 
known in France. He is a great 
artist, having a style of his own, and 
an incomparable art of composition. 
His touch is bold, significant, and free 
— his colouring vivid — and his brush 
as pliant as his wit is subtle and acute. 
Hogarth is the first of thoughtful and 
moralising painters. He has no mas- 
ter but Shakespeare. Wilkie is but the 
moonlight of William Hogarth:' Tho 
words we have italicised are a happy 
touch of criticism. When Borrow's 
Spanish adventures were published, a 
critic spoke of the book as a Gil Bias 
in water ' colours. The figures of 
speech are of the same family. Here- 
abouts Mr Wey was rejoined by the 
excursionists — an end, for that day, 
to quiet examination. They had 
scarcely entered, when they wished 
to depart. ** We have not come to 
London to see pictures," quoth one, 
^' we have plenty of those at the 
Louvre." And, whilst tumnltuously 
departing, they said to each other — 
*^ These English know nothing of art; 
it is apity I — how different from France I 
There is not a picture worth sixpence 
in the whole gallery." Mr Wey 
amends his countrymen's ignorant 
verdict : " The National Gallery of 
London," he says, " is a precious 
jewel set in copper." A true enough 
definition, whose giver, faithful to his 
plan of passing his first week with his 
countrymen, and rattling through 
London's sights, allows himself to be 
dragged, full speed, to an endless va- 
riety of places, observing, however, 
upon the way, various things worth 
noting which escape his bustling and 
impatient companions. The beef- 
eatera at the Tower greatly divert 
him. **Do yon recollect," he says, 
** the dress of Tyrrel, in Les Enfans 
d'Edouardf It is that of the guar- 
dians of the Tower of London: a 
square hat, adorned with a feather ; 
daffger on hip ; scarlet petticoat and 
ja^et, clasping behind, with the arms 
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of England and Henry YIII/s device 
wronght in gold, in the middle of the 
breast. They carry the Gothic bal- 
bert — and their false collars are their 
only link with the present century. 
It is Blaebeard tamed porter." Pro- 
ceeding through Wapping, when 
visiting the docks and the Tannel, he 
is particularly shocked by the rags and 
wretchedness he beholds. *^ After 
seeing the rags of London, Callot ap- 
pears to be the draughtsman of a 
fashion-book. A man thrusts himself 
head foremost into a network of tat- 
ters, seeks an issue for bis four limbs, 
and considers himself dressed. There 
sometimes remains, of a pair of tron- 
sers, nothing hut a button-hole; be 
philosophically puts it on." Pursuing 
this strain of humorous exaggeration, 
he returns to Leicester Square, and 
exhibits the excursionists preparing 
for the opera. It was a Ghreai extra 
night — 60 said the fbur-foot-long pla- 
cards. A certain number of tickets 
had been taken ; the Frenchmen dined 
«arly, and were requested to drees 
themselves for the solemnity. Of 
what then took place, Mr Wey gives 
the following ludicrous account : — 

** When Uie moment for departure 
arrived, most of our oonntrymen, hav- 
ing brushed their left sleeve with 
theur right, and theur right with their 
left, declared themselves satisfied with 
their toilet. They uttered loud cries 
when informed that a morning cos- 
tume was inadmissible, and that dress- 
coats were indispensable. Many Pa- 
risians are persuaded that, outside of 
Paris, the whole universe is the coun- 
try. These artless persons had come 
dressed in a light paletot, with a 
wide-awake beaver for a head-dress. 
A fowling-pieoe or a fishing-rod was 
alone wanting to complete their cos- 
tume. 

•' There was a prodigious demand 
for black trousere. Dark frocks had 
theu- skirts doubled and sewn back, 
80 as to imitate dress- coats. The 
liotel was converted into a dressiog- 
room. 

'* * Is it possible,* a prudent gentle- 
waan said to me, ' that people can 
thus come to London in their dressing- 
^owns I For my part, I have always 
wherewith to make myself smart ; 
o^e never knows what may happen.' 

*^A quarter of an hour later he 
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made his appearance shaved, gloved, 
and superbly attired in a magnificent 
blue silk waistcoat and a splendid 
scarf sprinkled with nasturtium- 
coloured spots. 

** * Ah men DieuT cried the guide, 
'this gentlenum will never be ad- 
mitted. . . .' 

*' * Really, unless I put on a low 
dress, . . ?' replied the well-dressed 
man, with much dignity. 

*' ^ Sir, only black and white are 
admitted. Your waistcoat is blue, 
your cravat is shocking.* 

*^ So the waistcoat bad to be takem 
oflf, and the elegant scarf replaced 
by a white pocket-handkerchief folded 
cravat-wise. 

*^ « I must look hideous,* cried tlw 
patient. 

***You look like somebody who 
has had leeches on his neck ; but yom 
are properly dressed.* 

*^ When the caravan had satisfied 
etiquette, it was found that it had bj 
no means sacrificed to the Graces: 
its appearance was simply burlesque." 

The excursionists fagged through 
their week of laborious pleasure, and 
took their departure for that citj 
whence no Frenchman, had he his free 
choice, would ever be long absent. 
Mr Wey found himself alone in the 
World of London, and set about deli- 
vering his credentials. A friend had 
given him a letter of introductioa 
to an English merchant, Shr William 
P — , esquire (like most of his country- 
men, Mr Wey finds an unaccountable 
difficulty in mastering the dtstinctions 
of English style and title), whose ad- 
dress was at the Reform Club. Two 
hours after he had left his card im 
Pall Mall his visit was returned, with 
an invitation to dine upon the mor- 
row. Mr Wey renders full justice to 
English cordiality and hospitality. 
'^ Nothing can be more courteous, 
obliging, and safe, than the social in- 
tercourse of the English. Their man- 
ner is simple, frank, obliging without 
obsequiousness, serviceiU)le without 
pomp, and friendly without protesta- 
tions.*' To meet his French guest. 
Sir William had an officer of the 
Guards and a literary man. **In 
England,** says Mr Wey, "one recog- 
nises military men by their gentleness 
of voice and manner, by a certain 
graceful bearing, and 1^ the care they 
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tske to abstain from any rongbness or 
Unntness that might remind one of the 
barrack-room. Moreover, as these 
officers pass their leaves of absence 
travelling, and do duty in all the five 
div»ioas of the globe, they can talk 
of other things besides equipments, 
promotion, and forage.*' The sid»- 
blow is evidently for Mr Wey*e mili- 
tary oonntrymen, who, however gal- 
lant and efficient in the field, do not 
^hine either by the elegance of thehr 
mannere, the gentleness of their tone, 
or their general aocomplishments and 
information. A graceful guardsman, 
who had made the tour of Europe, 
swore not at all, and smelt of mtlk' 
/5wr», most have stmck Mr Wey as 
the most extraordioary contrast to the 
vsnal mn of French officers, loud 
voiced, nntravelled, and usually redo- 
lent of the execrable weed dispensed 
to them by their national regie de tabae. 
The literary guest, happening to be 
well acquainted with Hungary, had 
been deputed thither, although not a 
professional jonmalist, by an import- 
tat English newspaper, to watch the 
progress of the campaign and report 
apon it. His letters were, of course, 
to contain his own impressions, and 
the truth — as fii(^ as he could ascer- 
taiD it — and they would regulate the 
opinions of the Journal to which they 
were addressed. In this instance, as 
in many others, Mr Wey is struck by 
the vast chasm that separates English 
and French ideas and usages. *' If," 
he says, *' a French newspaper were 
rich enough to incur such an expense 
as this, it would say to its correspon- 
dent : ' Go, examine, and cut up the 
Hungarians;' or, 'Observe every- 
thing, and celebrate the heroism of 
Hongary.' But as for travelling four 
or five hundred leagues to form an 
opinion independent of and superior 
to party feeling — such a thing will 
never be witnessed in France. And 
why? Because if the opinion were 
contrary to that of the subscribers to 
the paper, they would cease to take it 
rather than modify their ideas. The 
Englishman seeks knowledge, we pre- 
fer discussion ; truth serves him, pas- 
sion flatters us.*' During the dinner, 
the conversation turned on the old 
tnimosity between France and Eng- 
Und, which the English present spoke 
H>f as an antiquated prejudice, extinct 



amongst all classes. On this side the 
Channel we believe it really is ex- 
tinct ; we are more than doubtful of 
its being equally so upon the other — 
at least amongst certain classes. 
Mingled in society, individuals of the 
two nations harmonise well; they 
smile at each other's peculiarities, but 
the smile is good-humoured, and, like 
many other opposites, they blend cor- 
dially enough. But the French have 
not completely got rid of their dislike 
to the English as a nation: in the 
first place, the majority have a sin- 
cere conviction, for which they are 
utterly nnable to assign a foundation, 
of British perfidy ; and then there are 
certain sore places that time as vet 
has but thinly skinned over, and a 
touch upon which stirs a Frenchman's 
bile as snrely as a red rag Irritates a 
fierce bull. Mont St Jean and St 
Helena are still ill-sounding names in 
their ears, notwithstanding England's 
generous efforts to obliterate their 
memory by the restoration of the 
hero's ashes, and by the little promi- 
nence she gives to her own giorioof 
reminiscences. The French console 
themselves as best they may by exe- 
cration of Sire Hoodson Loffe, and 
by the repetition of the two eternal 
hypotheses — If Grouchy had but come 
np— f/" the Prussians had not come 
np, the day was theirs. The greatest 
victories ever won might be turned 
Into defeats by a single if. In the 
case of Waterloo the French have 
two, and are therefore entitled to 
reckon the battle as a double triumph. 
Mr Wey is not a hero-worshipper, and 
his patriotism sits lightly enough upon 
him, as becomes his slightly scoffing 
temper; but even he bristles up at 
the name of Wellington, upon whose 
statues he revenges himself and his 
country, bringing to the task his ut- 
most critical ability — for whose exer- 
cise, we regretfully confess, our sculp- 
tors and artists have given him but 
too good an opening. ** Not to speak," 
he says, *^ of the quantity of streets 
that bear the name of Waterloo or 
that of Wellington, it is to be observed 
that the hero's bust is in every mu- 
seum, in every library — I found it 
even in the venerable and Gothic halls 
of the Bihlioiheca Bodleiana at Oxford. 
In front of the Bank of England, Wel- 
lington is represented on horsebackt 
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neither more nor less than a sovereign. 
But this is nothing. At the entrance 
of Hyde Parle, at the extremity of a 
▼erdant lawn opposite to Lord Wel- 
lington's windows, Lord Wellington is 
represented naked, as Achilles, of co- 
lossal proportions. Achilles' legs are 
apart ; with his left arm he presents 
a round buckler; about to hurl the 
dart, his formidable glance gives a 
terrible expression to his Anglo- Lace- 
demonian head. ... All this flattery 
appeared insufficient. An equestrian 
statue at the Bank, an allegorical sta- 
tue in Hyde Park, busts everywhere — 
it was pretty well! The victor of 
Waterloo could see himself from his 
bedroom as Achilles, but he could not 
behold himself from the windows 
looking upon the street. Struck by 
this great inconvenience, some influ- 
ential persons, patrons of a statuary 
in quest of a job, opened a subscrip- 
tion for a new monument to the old 
duke. A shower of gold was the re- 
ply to their appeal, and an equestrian 
statue was perched upon the triumphal 
arch in front of Apsley House (the Wel- 
lington hotel). . . This statue is so 
ridiculous, that the English themselves 
cannot look at it without laughing. 
The worst statue that has been seen 
in France in our time, that of the late 
Duke of Orleans in the courtyard of 
the Louvre, was a masterpiece com- 
pared to this indecent caricature of the 
Duke of Wellington. An old French 
officer, who went with me to Hyde 
Park, examined the monument with 
gloom upon his brow; he cannot 
forget Waterloo. » We are revenged,' 
he at last mnrmnred with a satis- 
fied air. . . . In spite of the exag- 
gerated honours thus clumsily ren- 
dered to a living man, ridicule never 
attained that sacred head. How dif- 
ferent frona France. ... The Water- 
loo flourish of trumpets, sounded in 
i^ndon, everywhere, unremittingly 
tLJ'!,:''':®!:^ ^^«^i for thirty-eilht 
years, diminUhea the greatness of the 
n- This intoxication 
tore appropriate in the 
[>le who, having never 
battle, could not reco- 
snrprise, or patiently 
of which it had de- 

^ with Mr Wey's iin- 
hat in his country such 
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hero-worship as was offered to Wel- 
lington would have ended in the de- 
gradation of its deity. Raising sta- 
tues to living men, however great 
their merits. Is a hazardous experi- 
ment, apt to be attributed to adula- 
tion on the part of the projectors, and 
to cast ridicule on the person so hon- 
oured. And it is doubly hazardous 
in a country where such a strange fa- 
tality attaches to monuments of that 
kind, where some are perched upon 
the tops of columns, too high to be 
seen, and with lightning- conductora 
running up their backs; and where 
others, of which a nearer view is per- 
mitted us, are of such deplorable exe- 
cution that we wish them further. 
To say nothing of minor failures and 
shortcomings, it may be safely aver- 
red that no city in the world, out of 
China, possesses three such specimens 
of bad taste in art as the Nelson 
column, the equestrian statue on 
Hyde Park arch, and that of George 
IV. in Trafalgar Square. They are 
almost enough to make us bow to the 
opinion somewhere expressed by Mr 
Wey, that the English are a people 
to whom art is foreign. If we re- 
member that designs for such monn- 
ments are usually submitted to com- 
mittees or bodies of men supposed to 
be eminent for artistic taste and know- 
ledge, we certainly obtain a very low 
standard for the national feeling and 
judgment in matters of art. An op- 
portunity now occurs, in the monu- 
ment to be raised to the memory of 
the defunct Exhibition, of partly re- 
deeming past blunders. It remains 
to be seen what profit will be made of 
it. The safest plan, unquestionably^ 
would have been to have accepted a 
piece of sculpture which has already 
gone through the ordeal of public 
opinion, and come out triumphantly. 
Nothing could be more suitable, as a 
record of the crystal glories of I85I9 
than a statue which was one of the 
most prominent and admired objects 
then exhibited. Coeur-de-Lion 
would have been a noble and appro- 
priate memento of a remarkable event 
and year. It has been objected to, we 
believe, on account of its militant 
character, which clashes, it is said,, 
with the eminently pacific nature of 
the gathering of nations intended to 
be recorded. The objection is trivial^ 
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Strength and beaaty, combined in the 
image of a king of Norman blood, it 
a true, bnt of thoronghlj English 
heart and fame, would constitnte no 
tnappropriate emblem of an event of 
whidi £ngland*s power and the beaa- 
ties of art were the two most proml* 
nent featmres. That sort of zeal for 
the fitness of things may be exagger- 
ated, and we greatly doubt whether 
the projectors of the new monument 
--headed, we believe, by that distin- 
gushed civic functionary whom Mr 
Wey has promoted to the occasional 
presidency of the Privy Council — will 
mend Murochetti, or get up anything 
half as fine as his statue of Richard. 
We sincerely wish they may, for we 
have plenty of sculptural monstrosi- 
tiM and commonplace statues disfigur- 
ing our streets and squares, and need 
not see another thrust into Hyde 
Park. 

To return, however, to the Welling- 
ton worship. Cannot Mr Wey, whom 
we do not proclaim a genius, but who 
is certainly, although sometimes more 
witty than wise, no fool, read the 
riddle fbr himself? We dare say not. 
His French vision needs the aid of 
BogUsh glasses. Ours are at his ser- 
vice, if he wiU condescend to avail him- 
self of them. But those of almost any 
Englkhman would do as well, and 
we are quite sure that his friend *^ Sir 
William P — ^ Esquire,'* or the fragrant 
gnardsman, or the Hungarian corre- 
ipondent, would have explained the 
natter to him, over the sherry cup he 
flo warmly admires, just as we shall, 
^'in France^** he observes, "where the 
kkr of ridicule is carried to an excess, 
no glory could have withstood such a 
regimen, or have passed with impunity 
thifough such deplorable manifesta- 
tions." ITiat we fully believe ; and it 
is precisely because glory, as a French- 
man understands the word, was far 
from being the sole origin of the hom- 
age paid to Wellington, that the ridi- 
CQie attaching to certain exaggerated 
manifestatlons'did not touch him, and 
that he escaped unscathed even from 
his own statues. The hero-worship 
of which he was the object, was the 
expression of two feelings profoundly 
rooted in the hearts of Englishmen — 
feelings that, in no small degree, have 
contributed to England's greatness. 
It was the expression of gratitude for 
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services rendered, and of admiration of 
the steady and unswerving perfor- 
mance of duty. By no adroit flattery 
or personal fascinations did Wellington 
win the esteem, respect, and love 
which his countrymen took every 
means of testifying during his life, and 
which, upon his death, burst out in a 
demonstration such as was never be- 
fore witnessed in this country. The 
Duke was unskilled in those arts by 
which Napoleon so well knew how to 
fetter a friend or win over an enemy. 
His nature did not lend itself to them. 
He was stem, severe, abrupt, laconic; 
although far from incapable of kind 
acts, there was no spontaneous flow 
of generosity in his character, which 
was essentially hard and rigid. Bnt 
though he had possessed even fewer 
of the qualities which in most countries 
are almost indispensable to great po- 
pularity, be would still have attained 
this in England ; for the two excel- 
lent reasons that no difficulties, how- 
ever complicated, ever prevented his 
discriminating the path of honour and 
duty, and that no dangers, however 
great, ever deterred him from follow- 
ing it. More than "empty honours 
and loud huzzas," more than victories 
won and cities captured, are such 
qualities prized by the nation which 
you, Mr Wey, flatteringly describe as 
" a large class of old scholars com- 
peting for the prize of good con- 
duct." 

After staring at the statues of his 
countiy^s former antagonist, Mr Wey 
felt desirous to see something of the 
soldiers who had done such great 
deeds under his command; and one 
morning, before going to visit West- 
minster Abbey, he walked down to 
St James's Park with two or three 
friends, to see the guard relieved. 
He gives a humorous account of the 
impressions made upon him by the 
sight 

'' It is difficult to believe how diff'er- 
ent everything is from France, as soon 
as one has crossed the Channel. In 
London, which is reached in a few 
hours, one feels at an enormous dis- 
tance from Paris. The English regi- 
ments are so dissimilar to ours, that 
the difference strikes you even before 
you see them. The battalion was 
still concealed from us by the trees, 
when our astonishment was excited 
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by the smgnlar noUe that announced 
its approach. Imagine a sort of bear's 
dance, monotonoosand frisking, played 
by a score of shrill fifes, the while 
that, upon the big dmm, a man beats 
the time with his right hand, and, 
with his left, again decomposes it by 
whipping the sheepskin with a little 
broom. These harsh sounds mark 
the step for companies of infantry^ 
whose scarlet coats, too short in the 
waist, are surmounted by enormous 
white epaulets. 

** In ranks remarkably serried, these 
slender and extremely tall foot- soldiers 
advance, jogging their shoulders, with 
an undulation of the body which 
priodicaUy follows the sound of the 
broom upon the dram. The chain of 
tiieir schako rests between their lower 
lip and their chin, which inconveni- 
enoes them, renders them motionless, 
and appears as odd as if they marched 
with a spoon balanced on their nose. 
Around the platoons are the officers 
and sergeants, all adorned with epau- 
lets of heavy bullion, and carrying 
long canes with ivory knobs. The 
musket is carried conveniently, rest- 
ing against the left breast, and slanted 
a little backwards. And so they pass 
ns by, soldiers balancing their bodies, 
fifes squealing, and big drum playing 
rub-a-dub, with accompaniment of 
little broom." 

Their first surprise over, the French- 
men began to laugh and to talk of the 
African light infantry; and an English 
friend who accompanied them, and 
who took their mirth good-humour- 
edly, admitted that he thought the 
little French infantrymen better for 
service, capable of endartng greater 
fatigue, and of putting up with worse 
rations. There is some truth in this : 
the English soldier Is too much of a 
belly-god — too dependent upon his 
beef and beer, and apt to sink in 
spirits if long deprived of them; 
whereas the brio and natural vivacity 
o( the Frenchman support him under 
much privation. That the Duke was 
thoroughly impressed with the im- 
portance of feeding his army well, is 
manifest from the tight hand he iDspt 
over the commissariat in the Penin- 
sular War. His despatches show that 
there was no branch of the service 
upon which he more severely visited 
any dereliction of duty. On the other 



hand, the Englishman's inoonTenieii^ 
dependence npon his "prog" is afr 
least eonnterbaUnced by the fact thafc^ 
the French soldier, brilliant in tbe ad- 
vance, when onoe baffled is disheart- 
ened and surely defeated, whilst oT 
British troops it has been said, bjr 
the highest hostile authority, that 
" they know not when thej ace 
beaten." As to the stature of the 
Guards (whose thews and sinews, 
bone and mnscle, Mr Wey underrates 
if he supposes they are not in full 
proportion to their inches), we attach 
no more importance to it than to the 
additional height given tp them by the 
bearskin that burthens their brows^ 
and which, however picturesque it 
may be considered to look in Blnlcage 
Walk or St James's Palaoe Yard, we 
sincerely trust will be exchanged for 
some more rational head-dress when- 
ever the Households are again seal 
upon foreign service. " C"e$t le camr 
qui fait U grenadier,''^ Napoleon said 
and the little voUigemrs whom he 
formed and favoored, proved, npon 
many a bloody field, the truth of the 
words. Upon this principle, Mr Wey 
is perfectly justified, as a Frenchman^ 
in preferring the brisk little Yincennes 
cha$8ewr^ as explosive as his own car- 
tridges, and with two or three Be- 
douins fitted on his sidMe-bayonet, to 
the long-legged, sedate-looking, eare- 
fhlly pipeclayed soldier of the British 
|nards. And we are sure be will not 
roel annoyed at onr expressing, as 
Englishmen, onr perfeot convietioa 
that no infantry in Europe, whether 
its devioe be the imperhd eagle of 
Franoe, the doable eagle of Russia, 
or any other rariety of that military 
bird, woold hare the remotest chanoe 
of standing their gronnd, in equal 
nnmbers and on a fair fidd, against 
her Majesty's honsebold brigade. 
Long may it be, say we, ere the ex- 
periment be tried. 

At Westmhister Abbey, two things 
greatly shocked Mr Wey— the excla- 
sion of Byron, and the system of 
intra-maral intermits. He was hor- 
rified to find the gravedigger at work 
in a finMiuented thoroughfare, and al- 
most amongst the l^gs of the cab- 
horses. One Sunday afternoon, ^* on 
approaching," he sayi, *^ the side door 
of the Abbey, which was not yet open, 
I saw a labonrer diggmg a trench, SBcb 
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IS one sees dog in the streets of Paris 
to seek an eseape of gas^ and I felt 
rather sorprised at sacfa repairs being 
carried on o|K>n a Sunday. The dig- 
ging was in a most frequented place^ 
and people passed constantly to and 
fro, trampling down the fresh earth 
ts fast as it was thrown ont of the 
hole. Three or fonr persons looked 
oa ; the rest went their way. One of 
the bystanders stepped aside as I ap- 
proached, and I beheld, with stupefac- 
tion, upon the brink of the hole, a 
eoffin, half cmyeloped with a mortuary 
doth, and placed there like a chest 
waiting for a porter. The labourer — 
the only one who works upon a Sun- 
day—was the sexton. The relatives 
of the deceased were elbowed by 
the passeDgers; smiliog young girls 
stepped a little aside to avoid stum- 
biiug over tiie dead; for my part 
I stumbled on a fragment of an an- 
cestral tibia, wandering amongst the 
legs of posterity. Children were 
playing and shouting hard by, and, 
in the heart of the holiday-dty, with- 
out pomp or solemnity, in a piece 
of ground atroUed over by idlers, and 
TibraUng from the passage of omni- 
buses, whose conductors were bawl- 
lag for passeu^gers, a dead man was 
bmg buried, just as we might ditch 
up a dog on the open space of the 
Camasei, did the police tolerate in 
Paris, upcm the public highway, such 
eutrageofli nndeannees." Slight ex- 
aggeration subtracted, and yivid 
eolouiing washed off, there still re- 
maias enoagh tmUi in this sketch, in 
Frendi chaiik« of a Sabbath scene in 
Loadon, to make us ashamed of our 
barbarous system of burying the 
dead hi crowded thoroughfares, under 
the very feet of the living. Fortu*- 



page or two, and soon afterwards 
writes down the most iodulgeut esti- 
mate of a Sunday in London we ever 
met with from a Frenchman's pen. 
As usual, bis sensible observations 
are mixed up with slight exaggerations 
and errors of detail : — 

^' After a whole week of unceasing 
toil, of sleeplessness, activity, plea- 
sure, and fatigue, London sinks ex- 
hausted, and feels the want of four- 
and -twenty hours* profound repose. 
From midnight on Saturday, the 
town assumes quite another aspect ; 
movement ceases, and the next day 
the sun rises without awakening the 
city, whose usually crowded streets 
are as solitary as those of Bruges, 
Pisa, or Aix in Provence. The agita- 
tion of the preceding days renders 
this complete idleness necessary to 
alL It is the only concession made 
to nature in a country where life is 
factitious and harassing. For some it 
is the time for sleep, for others the 
sole opportunity of freely enjoying 
the fresh air. The logical and salu- 
tary side of the English Sunday is 
generally ill appreciated, and, whilst 
restricting ourselves to the external 
physiognomy of the institution, we 
forget to point ont its opportuneness. 
To be alone wakeful, amidst a sleeping 
world, is to be placed in a situation 
in which one is sure to ennuyer one's- 
self ; it is that of a Frenchman on 
the other side of the Channel. And, 
as ill-humour has got mixed up in 
the matter, they have exaggerated 
the religious severity presiding over 
that day of compulsory recreation. 
Many persons believe absurd stories, 
that they would be fined did they 
play in their own houses, upon the Sab- 
bath, on the piano, flute, or comet- k- 
piston. Nothing of the sort; the 
laws of the country are not so be- 
nevolent. Everybody has heard 
that one is compelled to fast, if he 
has not laid in his provisions the 
night before. The truth is, that 
bakers, pork-shops, pastrycooks, &c. 
&C., are open morning and afternoon. 
. Public establishments, 
mnseums, galleries, theatres, are 
closed ; it is not customary to pay 
visits on the day which is devoted to 
God and to one's family. Accordingly 
the English go out very little on Sun- 
day ; carriages desert the parks ; most 
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rich people go into the conotiy, or to 
the sea- side, on Saturday night. The 
origin of all this is equality. Must 
not servants, guardians of public 
places, actors, musicians, be allowed 
to repose themselves, as well as mas- 
ters, idlers, spectators, and lovers of 
music? There are houses where the 
cloth is laid the evening before, to 
diminish the work of the servants ; if 
shops are closed by a general ordi- 
nance, it is that some may not take 
advantage of the religions scruples of 
others, to injure these by Sunday 
competition. Contrarvtoonrconntry- 
men, I enjoyed Sunday very much. 
Weary of running about and remain- 
ing awake Tdnring six weeks I never 
dept more than four hours out of the 
twenty-four), I was delighted to have 
time to lose, and to be exonerated 
from all duty, pleasure, and study." 

There are certain things to which, 
from the force of habit, we pay no 
attention, but which really, when we 
reflect upon them, go far towards 
justifying the received opinion in 
France, that the English are a nation 
of eccentrics — dc$ originaux, as the 
French used to say, des hunufrUiei^ 
as they now begin to call us, adopting 
the word in the sense we least fre- 
quently give to it — that of a whim- 
sical, odd person. The sort of bird- 
cage grating enclosinff the top of the 
Monument strikes Mr Wey with 
astonishment. ^ This precaution,** 
he says, " was rendered necessary by 
the eccentricity of the citizens, who 
had tsken a fancy to throwing them- 
selves from the summit of these 
glorious columns. We Frenchmen 
pass in England for crack-brained 
and fantastical ; but, thank God I it 
has not yet been found necessary to 
fasten railings (garde-fous) above 
our heads.*' Then he pauses for a 
reply, which we regret to say we 
have not in readiness, and fear that, 
in this instance, he has us at an 
advantage. He is prodigiously amused 
at the style of entertainment found at 
one of the taverns, to a round of whidi 
he devoted an evening. *' At the fur- 
ther end of the room, on a platform, 
was a sort of bureau, furnished with 
three gentlemen, as serious as money- 
changers, solemnly attired in black 
coats, their necks ceremoniously sur- 
rounded with white cravats. Sud- 



denly one of them knodted the table 
with a little hammer; there was 
silence; a piano preluded, and tho 
three gentlemen, grave aa Anglicaa 
ministers, sang in turn, amillng 
blandly at each other, indlgenona 
ballads, Anrio - Italian pasticcios, 
whose words, I suppose, were piquant, 
judging fix>m the mirth and applause 
they excited. As the English are 
capable of amusing themselves for a 
long time with the same thing, these 
songs follow each other in quidL suc- 
cession, and last for several hours.** 
Mr Wey*s social sketches are not idl 
equally life-like. Now and then, 
presuming on the suppoeed ignoranoe 
or credulity of his French readers, 
careless of the verdict of his English 
ones, and anxious to give pungency 
to his book, he draws upon his ima- 
gination for a comical sketch. One 
day he got upon a Pimlico omnibus. 
Bdore recording what he saw from 
his elevated station, we mnst observe 
that nothing he met with in England 
excited his disgust more strongly 
than those abominable vehicles. Some 
gay deceiver had vaunted them to 
him as magnificent carriages, lined 
with mahogany and cushioned with 
velvet. Such mahogany ! — and such 
velvet ! He was confounded to find 
himself in a narrow, badly dosed, 
dusty, dirty vehide, in ev^y respect 
inferior to the roomy, deanly, wdl- 
organised DiHgaUe»t Favorites^ and 
HircndeUu of his native Paris, whose 
seats are well-brushed, albeit not of 
velvet, and divided by little rails, 
securing to every passenger a due and 
ample share of room, whose access is 
easy and floor roomy, and whose 
conductors (greatest of all difierences) 
are clean, obliging, honest, and re- 
spectable — not the compound of pick- 
pocket, prize-flghter, and dog-stealer, 
so often found doing duty as *' cad ** 
upon the uncomfortable perch in rear 
of a London *bus. The public vehides 
of London, whether cabs or omnibuses, 
are in most respects immeasurably 
inferior to those of Paris. Foreigners 
soon make that discovery, and Mr 
Wey was not an exception. Disliking 
to sit with his knees jammed against 
those of his opposite neighbour, to be 
squeezed flat oetween corpulent wo- 
men, and to have his toes trodden on 
at every entrance or exit of a pas- 
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he Qsnilly performed his 
omnibvs joimeys side by side with 
the driyer. In his ascent of the 
** Plmlloo " aforesaid, he was assisted 
bj mn obliging gentleman who spoke 
FtvKdh and showed him mnch at- 
teatUon without any intmsiyeness. 
*^ Wlien he saw that I was acquainted 
with the conntry, and able to find my 
way about, he appeared satisfied, not 
being of those ofScious persons who 
woold gladly see you pummelled, that 
ibej might haye the pleasure of de- 
fending you. We ceased to speak; 
discretion is a quality all the English 
poeeess, and, because they are neither 
mqcdtttiye nor obsequious, we con- 
tXwdL^ that they haye little obliging- 
neas. Ko conclusion can be more 
nnfounded.'* In another part of his 
Tolome, Mr Wey says that all the 
English he met appeared to take an 
interest in knowing the impression 
made upon him by Londop and its 
people. **They attach importance 
to the opinion of France," be says ; 
^^and the impartiality with which 
they judge themselyes is all the more 
meritorious, that they are eyidently 
pleased at any judgment that is flat- 
tering to them." If this be true (and 
we are unprepared to deny it), grati- 
tude for the many ciyil things said of 
Engiand and the English by Mr Wey, 
should make us restrict onrseWes to 
exhibiting the best passages of his 
amusing little octayo, and abstain 
from showing him up when he ro- 
mances and deals in inyentions, re- 
minding us a little of some of those 
perpetrated byour old and interest- 
Dg friend Whaler MeWille, when 
he told of his first yoyage to London, 
and of his yisits to imaginary gam- 
bling-bouses, and yisions of enchant- 
ing beantiee and fantastical patricians 
— a sort of compound of Tom and 
Jerry, and Tales by Hoffmann. We 
must, howeyer, relate the strange 
sight Mr Wey beheld from the trnpe- 
fiak of the "Pimlico Blue." "In 
about fiye minutes, deeming it proper 
to retoni my neighbour's colloquial 
risit, I addressed a few words to him 
concerning a carriage which just then 
droye by. It was too fine to be 
elegant, and was drawn by two mag- 
ni&ent bay horses. On the box, 
adorned with beautiful fringe, sat a 
black-coated coachman; there was 
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not a wrmkle in his white crayat, his 
snowy gloyes were spotless. In the 
yehicle, on downy cushions, carelessly 
lounged a man without a coat, his 
arms bare, his sleeyes tucked up to 
the shoulder; an apron, with the 
comers turned up, seryed him as a 

S'rdle. So that the coachman looked 
Le a gentleman driying a mechanic 
in his working dress." Mr Wey 
asked his neighbour who and what 
was the strange-looking occupant of 
the dashing carriage. "The richest 
butcher in London," was the reply. 
" He is returning, in his own carriage, 
from the slaughter-house to bis resi- 
dence. His forefathers were in the 
same business ; his father left him 
a fortune of more than two millions, . 
and he, out of modesty, follows bis 
father's profession — a yery honour- 
able old custom. This gentleman- 
butcher possesses four millions." 

" In your country," continued the 
Englishman, "such patriarchal usages 
are unknown, and children aspire to 
raise themselyes aboye their parents** 
station in life." 

Our acquaintance with London does 
not include that of the millionaire 
yender of steaks and briskets, who 
could not find time to put on bis coat 
before entering his chariot, a precipita- 
tion which must haye been detrimental 
to the purity of the cushions, and haye 
horribly scandalised the correctly- 
got-np coachman. Neither do we 
remember to haye heard of certain 
" great bankers, who, out of an affec- 
tation of plidnness, go every morning 
to the butcher's to buy chops, which 
they themselyes carry to some tavern 
in Cheapside or Fleet Street, where 
they have them broiled in their pre- 
sence. Then they purchase three 
pennyworth of rye-bread, and munch 
their Spartan breakfast in public, 
giving at the same time their first 
audiences. And the good shop- 
keepers admire in them the simplicity 
of old times. What worthy people I " 
These apocryphal traits of Britbh 
butchers and merchants in the second 
half of the nineteenth centnir will 
doubtless be bolted by Mr Wey's 
countrymen with the same avidity 
and ease with which a gander would 
gulp an oyster, were that agreeable 
bivalve presented to his bill. French- 
men who have not been in England 
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are at all times ready to credit Bri- 
tish originality to any extent. ^^ The 
greatest contrast to an Englishman in 
his own country," says Mr Wey, " is 
an Englishman abroad. From this 
contrast have arisen prejudices which 
one gets rid of upon the other side 
of the Channel." Unquestionably 
Eoglishmen show to the best advan- 
tage in their own country, at least 
until such time as they have travelled 
sufficiently to be naturalised cosmo- 
polites, a sort of citizenship to which 
they are long in acquiring a right. 
Abroad they exhibit stiffness and 
angularity of character, slowness to 
assimilate with the people they live 
amongst, and frequent taciturnity. 
They are set down as prond, surly, or 
mad, according to the mode in which 
their peculiarity of disposition shows 
itself, and they neither inspire sym- 
pathy nor win friendly attentions. 
Mr Wey believes he has found out 
the reason of their habitual silence 
and apparent hauteur when amongst 
foreigners. An Englishman asked 
him why Shakespeare (of whom Mr 
Wey has the good taste to be a great 
admirer — an admiration much less 
universal in France than in England 
and Germany) is so badly tran^ated 
into French. ** Because our transla- 
tors know no language but English,** 
was the witty reply, less paradoxical 
than it at first sight appears. 

'' ' French isdifficult,' said the Eng- 
lishman, ^and when one speaks it 
badly, one is ridiculous. Such is our 
opinion here, and that is why we dare 
not talk to yon in yonr language, 
and make believe not to understand 
you, in order not to have to answer. 
We are thought ^roud ; we are only 
intimidated 1 * 

** This explanation of a fact which 
had struck me as it strikes everybody, 
was extremely satisfactory to me. 
To risk making one's-aelf laughcNl at is 
an idea repugnant to Britannic dig- 
nity. Let us add tho admission, that 
when we Frenchmen murder Uieir 
language, not a symptom of raillery is 
ever to be detected upon the lips of 
Englishmen.** 

Altogether, and in spite of his un^- 
deniable tendency to exaggeration 
and slight buriesque, Mr Wey is a 
sort of traveller in whose company 
it is not unpleasant to ramble, and 



we willingly set out with him for 
Windsor on his way to Ascok Like 
all foreigners, he is delighted with 
Windsor Castle, the only truly royal 
residence this country possesses, and. 
bewildered by the scene upon the 
Heath. There is no such striking 
and novel sight in England for a 
Frenchman as one of our great race- 
courses on a Cup or Derby day. It 
is true that there are races in France— 
at Chantilly, in the Champ de Mars, 
and else where — ^but who, that has seea 
them, would think of naming theia 
in the same day with Ascot or Epsom? 
It is a puddle to the Pacific The 
difference in the running is not more 
remarkable than that in the whole 
scene, in the numbers assembled, in 
the enthusiasm displayed. This last 
point excited Mr Wey*s nnbonnded 
astonishment. lie had no notion the 
phlegmatic EngUsh were capable oi 
being so roused. But, to proceed 
in due order — as he himself says, when 
he finds himself, to his no small be- 
wilderment, in the midst of the mul- 
titude thronging the Heath — we will 
take his first general impression of 
the scene. 

** Ascot is an uneven heath, hilly, 
arid, in a desert which is picturesque 
by reason of its extreme desolation. 
At the highest point of the badly- 
levelled plateau stands a house, with 
benches, galleries, and platforms np 
to the very top of the roof. Thia 
hive, full of the heads of spectators 
and of women dressed in a thousand 
bright tints, had from afar the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic pyramid of 
animated flowers. At the foot of this 
human cascade, on both sides of the 
course, was a throng of fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, or forty thousand people : it 
is impossible, without long habit, to 
estimate such multitudes. On quit- 
ting the carriage, we walked through 
a loose sand, sprinkled here and there 
with stunted broom and tawny weeds. 
Beyond was a camp of two or three 
hundred tents — taverns, kitchens, 
dancing-rooms, and. especially stables 
for the horses of the vehicles assem- 
bled there to the number of many 
thousands. 

^* Perfectly arranged, these canvass 
stables, in which sixty to a hundred 
horses are drawn up in line, give 
a military air to the festival It 
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teiras somewluU of a Flemish aspect 
ihMi Che maltitade of drinking booths, 
tSfgf meo, kitchens in the open aur, 
sad girls daodng to the sound of the 
latdygvrdjy sometiaies eren of the 
bagi^pe. A few steps farther off, the 
m e e lui g aasames an aristocratic phy- 
ttogBomj : crowded together, foor 
deep, landans, calashes, carriages of 
vrerj kind, embiasoned, elegant, and 
opea, serre as platforms for families, 
and ssstain swarms of pretty womett. 
At eertaiD moments of the day, every 
vehSde becomes a dinlog-room, and 
peerenes dp their champagne in the 
open air, at a few paces' distance 
tnm mechanics, who poor down 
fwrning ale, and gorge themselves 
wilh fried fish and griUed beef. .... 
Suddenly a bell rings; thore is a 
great aad general movement; the 
crowded eoaree is rapidly cleared; 
everyone takes np a position, all throng 
to the barriers ; some fight, others are 
sdfled ; the oceapants of the carriages 
•re on tiptoe ; people climb npon each 
oter, and those on foot cling in clns* 
ters to every object that gives them a 
BtHe additional elevation. A race is 
at hand. . . . As soon as the eon- 
fased ninrmnr of distant voices an- 
■ ennces the approach of the horses, 
Um crowd bends forward and hangs 
over the solid railings that enclose th^ 
coarse. I saw persons throw them*- 
itlves forward as if they were swim- 
Bing, and remain in eqoflibriam, their 
fcet off the gronad, their bodies poised 
apoii the raU, whilst their neighboors 
dbibed upon their backs. The im- 
pertarbable policemen easOy keep 
hack the heaving crowd ; a gesture, a 
vord suffices ; if it does not, you re- 
ceive upon your head a rough tap 
from a smart black stick, thick and 
fbort, upon which are painted in 

^r and scarlet the arms of Eng- 
wfth the old device, Hamni $oii 
ftimalfpente. This misfortune was 
Bear happening to me ; the policeman, 
with toe blandest possU)le air, was 
aheady ratting his staff, when a volley 
of Meofts reedved in rear made me 
abrapUy turn about It was an 
eUeriy lady, with teeth as long as 
tkoae of the fairy Urg^le, who favour- 
ed «e with these maiks of attention. 
Her appearance was that of an en- 
rafed flM>nkey, and she pinched my 
am bhtt. * Get o«t of that,' she 



cried ; ^ go away ; yon have no business 
here; yon are not an Englishman.' 
The mob pushed her forward and 
weired upon her shoulders : in front 
I opposed resistance; she bent: I 
saw her fiugers, crooked like a lob- 
ster's claw, again approaching my 
arm, which I raised, and brought 
down upon her shoulder, pressing upon 
it a little; she disappeared, and I 
temporarily imprisoned her head be- 
tween my knees, where she stretched 
herself out like a snake. She remain- 
ed quiet upon her four paws, and, turn- 
ing towards me a delighted counte- 
nance firom the depths of a damaged 
bonnet, she thanked me. For she 
could see the race I " 

Nothing he saw in England sur- 
prised MrWeyso much as the en- 
thusiasm shown by all classes for 
horse-racing. English phlegm is gene- 
rally exaggerated by foreigners, and 
he little expected such noisy demons 
strations, and so outrageous a depar- 
ture firom the habitual staid reserve of 
Britons. He expresses his astonish- 
ment, when describing the close of 
the race. 

^ Suddenly the damour and fever ot 
excitement redoubles ; eleven horses, 
their necks and legs stretched out, 
their bellies near the ground, pass 
before ns like a flight of arrows, their 
jockeys' thin jadcets converted into 
balloons by the wind. As they dis- 
appear, the crowd again invades the 
course. In a few seconds, ten thon- 
sand madmen throng the space so 
lately bare ; it Is a Babel of words, a 
confusion of questions ; English re- 
serve has disappeared, the enthusiasm 
is at its height; and when, two 
minntes later, the proclaimed victor 
walks through the crowd, he is sur- 
ronnded, admired, caressed, almost 
carried in triumph. That moment, at 
the oondasion of the race, is one ot 
delirium, intoxication, frenzy. Hata 
are tossed into the air, clamours 
ascend to the clouds ; the electrified 
multitude abandons itself to an insane 
joy; the clapping of hands, the hurras, 
contribute to the wild and terrifying 
uproar. A strange spectacle is that 
of this people run mad. Such is the 
sole and powerful element of public 
passions in this flourishing country. 
At last, I beheld them excited by 
something, and surpassing in the/Wrtd 
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of their demonsirAtioiis the most hot- 
blooded races of the Soath. • . . . 
Pagan antiquity had its pablic tri* 
umpha and mythological solemnitlea ; 
the Middle Ages had their religions 
pomps and popular festivals. England 
has nothing left but its horse-racing ; 
fVance is reduced to rcTolutionary 

Certainly the worst lot is that of 
Mr Wey's natiye land. His last com- 
parison is not inapt. A Flemish wake 
or fair is to the full as dignified and 
elevating a spectacle as many of the 
political ceremonies witnessed within 
the last few years in the streets of 
Paris. We need but refer back to 
1848, with its countless, meaningless 
trees of liberty, its ranting ignorant 
dubs, the obscene buffoonery of its 
press, its republican orgies, and its 
patriotic song, extracted from an ex- 
travagant drama by Dumas— fit hymn 
for the occasion. We should regret 
to exchange our hippomania for 
such costly and perilous excitements, 
and would rather impress upon Mr 
Wey's countrymen the propriety of 
cultivating some harmless enthusiasm 
as a safety-valve for the national 
steam, and a preservative from burst 
boilers and broken heads. Notwith- 
standing the meritorious efforts of the 
Jokai-Chtbbe and the very tolerable 
attendance at the various races round 
Paris, the Turf evidently takes little 
hold of the French. They go to a 
race as to a review, an imperial mar- 
riage, a birthday illumination, or any 
other sight that pleases the eye, passes 
the time, and is a pretext for a holiday, 
but they do not in the least enter into 
it in the Englbh sporting stvle. The 
Chase is equally unsuccessful in fasci- 
nating Frenchmen, and Ib hardly likely 
to be revived in France even by the 
brilliant displays in Fontainebleau's 
glades, where the third Napoleon, in 
cocked hat h la Louis XV,^ displays 
his dexterous horsemanship and winds 
the sylvan horn. Bull-fighting, now 
that the French have a Spanish em- 
press, would, it was at one time 
thought, be introduced— thrown as a 
tub to the turbulent whale, to prevent 
his attacking the ship of the State ; 
bnt although one looks leniently upon 
the practice in the case of those Euro- 
pean Arabs, the Spaniards — an un- 
tender race in matters of blood-letting 
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—it would be a scandal to IntirodDi^ 
such barbarous diversions iatopolisfi 
ed Paris, the civilised centie of £iirop^ 
and to have gored horses and crasbd 
V picadors displaying their entrails jui^ 
agonies in a modem imperial areoii 
under the bright eyes of Lnt^ia*^ 
tender daughters. If, however, th« 
introduction of bull-fights could be 
taken as an insurance against tfa^ 
erection of barricades, the balanc^ 
would be so largely on the side ofi 
humanity that it would be inexcusable 
to neglect sending immediatdy fiur the 
Chiclanero and a few other renowned 
toreros^ for a drove of the fiercest 
Mnrcians that ever lifted luckless 
Rosinante on point of horn, for a doe 
garnishing ofAulos^ banderiUas, slash- 
ed jackets, antique spurs, silk stock- 
ings, and straight swords, and for all 
the rest of the paraphernalia indispen- 
sable in the buU-ring, and which have 
been minutely and pictoriallj dis- 
plaved by Richard Ford, Lake Price, 
and other distinguished qfichnados. 
But we fear it would all be of no use. 
The French despise foreign innova- 
tions, and cling to the sort of excite- 
ment they have long been accustomed 
to, derived from the unwholesome 
practice of subverting govemmaits 
and fighting in the streets. For onr 
part, we much prefer a day at Ascot 
to a day behind the barricades; and 
so, we suspect, does MrWey, wh^ 
admits that he was astonished by the 
first race, interested by the second, 
subjugated by the third ; and that he 
and his two companions, canied awi^ 
by the torrent of enthusiasm, found 
themselves shouting and yelling with 
the rest, joyous without any assign- 
able cause, and radiant with exulta- 
tion at Lord Eglinton^s victory. The 
absurdity of their excitement and 
vociferations suddenly striking them, 
they looked at each other, burst out 
laughing, and set off upon their plea- 
sant wdk back to Windsor. 

We have nearly done with Mr Wey, 
who ends his book as amusingly as he 
began it, with anecdotes illustrative 
of English prudery, which he main- 
tains to exist in words rather than in 
deeds. Some of these anecdotes are 
not very credible, others may be true ; 
all are evidently embroidered in the 
style habitual to this vivaciousFrencb- 
man, who declares that he cannot 
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betta- mark tbe moral distance be- 
tween France and England than by 
MjiDg tbat an English writer would 
aerai^e to relate them, for fear of being 
Addling^ bat that French ladies would 
lefer have supplied their subject. 
He only parts of the stories in ques- 
twD that can reasonably be considered 
Ao€hmg (a word that Mr Wej evi- 
deotty takes to be the root of the 
Eagfash langoage) are the mischievous 
toi»±eB for which we are manifestly 
iadriftod to the narrator's pen, but 
wUcfa may readily be pardoned in 
eoBiideration of the sense he displays 
of Ae hnmorous — not a common 
<iaali^ in Frenchmen. Instead of 
dwdling npon his bathing embarrass- 
aeats at Brighton, we revert, bpr way 
of finale, to a laughable story m one 
cf his earlier chapters, which struck 
a as donbly ludicrous by reason of 
its extreme probability. A French* 
nan, newly arrived in London, im- 
pttient to see the town, but fearful of 
Bot finding his way ba(^ to his hotel, 
cuefuDy copied upon a card the name 
painted on the wall at the comer of 
the street in which it was situated. 
This done, he fdt himself safe, and 
•et out for a ramble, much upon the 
principle vulgarly known as ** follow- 
ifig one's noee.** The whole day long 
ke strolled and stared to his heart's 
content : wearied, at last, he jumped 
into a cab, and with the easy con- 
fident air of a man who feels per- 
fectly at home, he read from the card 
ke bad prudently preserved the name 
of tbe street he dwelt in. The cab- 
Bsn grinned horribly. ^^This £ng- 



the circumstances of the case, when 
they forthwith joined in the infectious 
hilarity. Up came the police, those 
guardian angels of bewildered foreign- 
ers in London's labyrintii. The ag- 
grieved Gaul felt sure of sympathy, 
succour, and revenge. He was never 
more mistaken. The gentlemen in 
blue roared like the rest. They evi- 
dently could not help it. Compunc- 
tion mingled with their mirth, but 
they nevertheless guffawed exceed- 
ingly. To what extremities the 
desperate Frenchman might have pro- 
ceeded, it is impossible to say, had 
not a gentleman acquainted with his 
language appeared upon the scene. 
He too laughed violently on behold- 
ing the card, and when he had spoken 
a few words to the Frenchman, tbe 
Frenchman laughed likewise, which 
was a signal for a recommencement 
of the general hilarity. The address 
so carefully copied by the foreigner at 
the comer of his street, was the fol- 
lowing: ^'Commit no nuisance." We 
write the words in our minutest crow- 
quill characters, out of consideration 
for the national prudery upon which 
Mr Wey so strongly insists. 

The last few days of Mr Wey's 
residence in England were devoted to 
solitary rambles out of town. He 
desired to compare London with the 
provinces, expecting contrasts, which 
he did not find. So after journeying 
north and west, to Yorkshire and to 
Wales, and making up his mind that 
the Englishman is everywhere the 
same, and that all vestiges of old 
customs are rapidly wearing out, he 
turned his face towards France, pre- 
viously passing a couple of days at 
Brighton, where, he says, "one 
breathes money and ennui,'' and visit- 
ing Hastings, where he met an old 
acquaintance, then within a few days 
of his death. "There came along 
the shore a little carriage drawn by 
hand, such as is used for children and 
invalids. It contained an aged man, 
deplorably emaciated, dressed in a 
blue greatcoat, buttoned across the 
breast, and in a black cravat, whose 
tie surmounted a little faded shirt- 
frill, and wearing a grey hat, frt)m 
beneath which a few very white hairs 
straggled down his temples. The 
countenance was long and drawn, 
palid and composed ; but the austere 
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•nect of ihom hollow dieeks, of that 
paie brow, of that pinched, aqaiUne 
aoee, of that don and hollow eje, re- 
called DO one to my recollection. If 
M. de M., with whom I was, had not 
aakl in a low voice, ' It is A«* . . « 
I rtionid never have recognised that 
spectre of royalty, in the llverj of 
death* ... A few days previously, 
I had dined in an obscare hamt, side 
Iff side with the ephemeral powers 
who sent the dynasty of Jaly into 
exile, and so soon followed it thither. 
A fortnight later, the London news- 
papers infonned France of the death 
of that king who bad cherished the 
ohimera of perpetuating a dynasty^ 
and who, violating in his own family 
the hereditary principle, bad pro* 
clahned, npon toe VCTy steps of the 
throne, the downfall ci his race." 

We shall not allow Mr Wey to 
tempt ns Into politics, a topic on 
which he barely toaches. Heretomed 
to London, found most of his friends 
departed, and was suddenly attacked 
by a feeling of solitude amongst mil- 
lions, and by a craving for Paris. 




Home-sickness assailed bia, and 1>« 
pined after the boulevards. He iras 
overjoyed at sight of theltttle bti 
soldiers on Calais pier, aad 
sweetest notes be had heard di 
his memorable visit to the _ 
(where he discovered, by the by, tJkm% 
the Haymarfcet optfa-honse baa an 
echo) were harsh to his ear as tbo 
Busic of Her Majesty's guards o(mb* 
pared with the antiquated air of 
'' QentiUe Annette^'' wb(nn tbe Caiai» 
church-bells tenderly reproached wiUa 
neglecting to repair ^'mm la covaf- 
re/te." Next day, stn^lng abont^ 
Paris, he fanded himself in a quiet 
wovittdal town. Compared with St 
Paul's, the Pantheon looked to bim 
like ''a disagreealde bambommh^" 
and the Seine dwindled into a rivaled 
But such eomparisona have noUiinip 
humiliating to the Frencbflsaa, wba 
far prefers his yellow streamlet to o«r 
turbid estuary, and who, whatever joa* 
tice he may render to the wonders and 
attractions of London, reserves bk» 
highest praise and tendereat aifectieD 
for the beauties and pleasarea of Pi 



THE PAST AKD FUTUIUI OF CHUTA. 



Bt this time, for ought we know, 
Peking may be in tbe hands of the 
insurgent Chinese — the Emperor 
and his Tartars in full flight for 
tbeir native wilds of Mantchoorii^— 
and a new leaf turned over in the an- 
sals of the Celestial Empire. Bat 
whether this climax of the struggle 
have arrived or not, we know that 
there is at present a national move- 
Bient on foot in China which is ex- 
ddng the interest, and well merits 
the attention, of the public of Europe. 
That movement unites the chief fea- 
tures of all the great changes that 
stand out in the history of tbe world. 
It is at once a political revolution, a 
itruggle of races, and a revival of re- 
9 ligion. Somnolent China damours 
for, and demands by force of arms, 
a lafonn of the present abuses of her 
adainistrative system ; she is carry - 
bg on a war of extermination against 
Ike Mantchoo race, who for two cen- 
ttnes have doniueered over and given 
a dynasty to the Flowery Land, wbUe 
te iWen 11% ftoatmg down her for- 



mer idols to the sea, and scattered 
gleams oi Christianity are breaking 
like an unexpected dawB tfarougfa tha 
long night of Paganism. 

We cannot say that the interest 
which this revolution has exdted ia 
this country has fallen short of its duo 
amount — for we never recoUect a sub- 
ject on which people's minds have 
been more curious and agog. Un- 
fortunately their anxiety to know 
has been very much greater than the 
actual amount of knowledge which has 
been placed within their reach. Of 
the making of books on China, indeed 
— as on other subjects— there has beea 
no end ; but how little genuine know- 
ledge is to be extracted from the ma- 
jority of these works ! They are either 
sketches of individual life and per- 
sonal adventure at some one of the 
five sea-ports recently opened to us 
— books meant to be readable, and 
nothing more ; or if the general dia- 
racter of the people and tbeir history 
be attempted to be drawn, it is done 
in such a narrow spirit, and with sucb 
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a bold defiftnee of flucts, as seriously 
to nislead the iinwaiy, and wholly 
dissatisfy the reileetiDg. 

Hie poiots affected by the present 
rerohitioD are preeieelj those of which 
the European pnbUe has least correct 
BOtkms. And so little is really known 
of tiie poHtieal state and religions be- 
Befa of the Chineae, that the best- 
lalbin ted of onr Jonmals hardly erer 
direrge /rom the rontine of retailing 
newB without atnmbling into mis- 
statementa or erroneoM theories^ 
whieh show how imperfectly our 
anay book- writers on China have as 
yet done th«r work. One of the 
aoat cosmon of these errors of the 
dxf is, that the rebellion is something 
■niqae and unparalleled in the history 
of China. A rebellion in China ! Snch 
aa erect seems to onr press and pob- 
lie the most extraordinary thing in 
the worid. And they stand in natu- 
ral aaaaement at the snpposed spec- 
tacle of the ''immobile" empire of 
China now, for the first time for four 
tiieasand years, starting from its fan- 
cied qmeacence, and inaugurating all 
at eaoe so stapendons a change. It 
takes a little of the couleur de rose off 
Ae tfiair, howerer, to learn, what is 
the fact, that a score of snch dynastic 
rerolations have already taken place 
in China, and that some of these pre- 
sent teturce in essence the same as 
those displayed in the Rebellion which 
sow seems to us so extraordinary. The 
Chmese Empore, in fact, existing 
OrooKhoat four thousand years, has 
purged and repnrged itself again and 
again; dynasty after dynasty has 
grown effete and fallen ; and both in 
its religion and in its general hiBtory, 
tiie empire presents a more remark- 
alMe (becaose more long- continued) 
aeries of changes than is anywhere 
dM to be met with in the world. 

Let us glance, then, at the grand 
leading features of this empire and its 
people. Let us look at it in its his- 
tory, its politics, its religion, and its 
remarkable system of national edaca- 
tkyn— doing Uris not superficially, but 
searching ont the true spirit of each. 
And then, casting the eye forward, 
let us eodearour to discern the issue 
of the present struggle, and its bear- 
mgs upoD the rest of the world. We 
shall, aa in duty bound, ^^ begin at 
fte beginning ; '' but we may ap» 



prise our readers that we shall soon 
be into the thick of events, as we 
have no intention of wasting time 
upon those fabulous tales and cos- 
mogonies which some European writers 
so carefully commence with, but which 
are utterly repudiated by the majority 
of the Chinese themselves. 

The limits of China Proper are 
nearly as marked as those of India, 
and the country seems to have been 
destined by nature for the develop- 
ment of an isolated aad continuous 
civilisation. Bounded on the south 
and east by a tempestuous sea, on the 
north by vast and herbless deserts, on 
the west by lofty mountain-chains, 
this empire forms a nearly circular 
area of from five to six hundred 
leagues in diameter, shut in from the 
rest of the world. Rising in terraces 
as it recedes from the s^a, watered 
from west to east by two great navi- 
gable rivers, traversed longitudinally 
by their tributaries, dotted with lakes, 
and intersected by numerous moun- 
tain-ranges, this immense region em- 
braces the climates and productions 
of nearly all latitudes, as well as the 
inestimable riches of the mineral king- 
dom. Hence this old empire of China, 
as large as all Europe exclusive of 
Turkey, has always sufficed for itself, 
and developed its power in itself and 
by itself. It is true that since the 
European nations became great con- 
sumers of tea, they have imported 
into it in return foreign products un- 
known to the ancient inhabitants, and 
which have become '^ necessary lux- 
uries ** to the present population ; yet, 
notwithstanding, the interchange of 
products between its different pro- 
vinces (some of them as large as 
kingdoms of Europe) might suffice for 
the industrial and commercial wants 
of the people, — and hence, among 
other reasons, the great indifference 
shown by the Chinese Government 
of the country for foreign commerce. 

The Mongolian tribe, who in remote 
ages wandered into this country, differ 
now from the rest of their race in 
having countenances less flattened 
and more expressive, and in general 
are as superior in physical as in in- 
tellectual qualities to the population 
of the adjoining regions ;— a proof, on 
the largest scale, of the elevating in- 
flnences of civilisation upon both the 
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bod/ and mind of mto. The/ htLTt 
bUck, strong, Unk hair,— that of the 
females being often rery beantifol ; a 
flat nose, small obliqne ejes and thin 
eyelids, round and prominent cheeks, 
a pointed chin, and little beard. Their 
eonstitntion is of a coarse grain ; con- 
sequently they are much less sensitiTe 
than Europeans, and also less subject 
to diseases. At what period they first 
im)ke off from the great central mass 
of mankind, it is impossible to say 
with accura^; bnt» entering their 
future empire from the north-west, 
their earliest seat was the provinces 
now called Shensy (anciently Tsin) 
and Honan, which constituted the 
realm of their first king, Fohi. At 
this early period they seem to have 
been a pastoral people, living on the 
produce of their flocks and herds ; but 
rohi*s successor taught them the art 
of agriculture, and induced them to 
eultivate and settle upon the land. 
Spreading southwards, they next occu- 
pied all the country to the north of the 
Tang-tse-keang, but suffered dread- 
fully, and for manv years, from a great 
•inundation ; and thence gradually 
penetrated to the full limits of the pre- 
sent empire,— the southern provinces 
not being wholly subdued and civilised 
until subsequent to the Christian era. 
Every where— Egypt perhaps excepted 
— we find that vast forests have pre- 
Hieded the reign of civilised man on 
earth. Every one has beard of the 
ancient forests of Europe and of the 
New World ; the old Hindoo poems 
are full of descriptions of the primeval 
woods which overspread the Indian 
Peninsula ; and in the early history of 
China, also, we find that the new- 
comers from the north-west were 
forced to level before them vast forests, 
in order to reclaim the soil from the 
dominion of nature. Still more re- 
markable, we find that before the 
Chinese (as in India before the Hin- 
doos) there existed an aboriginal 
race, which the *^ sons of Han" * had 
to drive before them in their progress 
southwards. These the new-comers 
styled ''Sons of the WUdemess *' and 
'' Bearers of great bows ; " and under 
the firat of Uese titles (in Chinese, 
MeaoiM) tbey stUl exist, m an almost 
tsfSfe state, in the high and inaccessi- 



ble moontains of Western China ; hav- 
ing thus lived for four thousand jmra 
in contact with Chinese dvilisatioo, 

Kt refusing all amalgamation ; and 11- 
itrating the extraordinaiy historical 
fact, that there are certain tribes of 
men against whom the waves of dvi- 
lisatioa break for ever in vain, and 
whose destiny it seems to be only to 
tenant the earth till a snperior raoo 
arrive to dispossess them. 

Nothing is more perplexing to the 
historian, or more monstrous to the 
eye of modem science, than the chro- 
nology of the Hindoos, with its kalpas, 
its divine ages, its reigns of Menoo, 
and its nights of Brahma, and, finally, 
its astounding assertion that Uiis pre- 
sent world has existed for five and 
a half millions of years, and has y^ to 
exist for upwards of four t^ons 
more. In Chinese history this difll- 
culty is little felt. Some otherwise 
very sensible native historians, in- 
deed, think they can trace ba^ the 
course of events for six thousand 
years before our era : but the " Men 
of Letters," comprising the great bulk 
of the educated classes of the nation, 
either reject these traditions or refuse 
to pronounce upon them. Like their 
great master, Confucius, they abstaia 
from all speculative questions, and 
content themselves with rigorously 
establishing the authentic history ii 
their nation, which, they are agreed, 
goes back with perfect certainty to 
the sixty-first year of the reign of 
Hoang-te, 2637 vears before the hhrth 
of Christ. We have not space to de- 
tail the chronological elements which 
serve as a base for Chinese history ; 
but all writers concur with M. Pan- 
thier in asserting that *^no nation 
possesses, or ever possessed, a body 
of history so complete and authentic 
as the people of China.*' And this 
will not appear surprising when it is 
understood that the intelligent regis- 
tration of events has in all ages been 
honoured and favoured in that coun- 
try, and that since the reign of 
Hoauff-te there has existed in the 
capital of the empire a Tribunal for 
the writing of History, whose mem- 
bers, chosen from the most disthi- 
guished of the Men of Letters, enioy 
several prerogatives, as well as lui- 
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norabflity from office, and other wise 
preeantions against the menaces or 
sedoctions of power. In most of 
t^ provindal capitals there are kept 
E^f Ai m eri dei^ which go baciL to np- 
imds of two centuries beibre onr era 
<at which time, as we shall after- 
waids see, the existing records were 
dea^tiyed), and which offer, says M. 
Paathler, ^^the same exactness in 
T<egmrd to the observations then pos- 
sibie as those of onr Bnrean of Lon- 
gitttdes." In cities even of the third 
order, a daily register is kept of all 
meteorological events, as well as a 
sqwrate one for the troubles, sieges, 
revolts, fires, and other calamities 
" which fieeh is heir to." In fine, to 
quote the words of Father Amiot, 
one of iht most laborions and most 
learned of the French missionaries, — 
**The Chinese annals are preferable 
to the historical monnments of all 
other nations, becanse they are the 
moat free from fables, the most an- 
cimt, the most generally received, 
the most abundant in facts. They 
are worthy of all confidence, for they 
have epochs fixed by astronomical ob- 
servations,'' and every other means of 
insuring accuracy. And lastly, *' these 
aaaals are themselves the most au- 
thentic llterarv work in the worid, 
because there Is not in the world one 
which has been worked at for the 
epaee of eighteen centuries, — which 
has been revised, corrected, augment- 
ed, in proportion as new discoveries 
were made, by so great a number of 
learned men, acting in concert, au- 
thorised by royalty, and provided 
with every possible assistance." The 
whole period embraced by these annals 
is upwards of four thousand years, — 
an immense time for the life of an 
«npire, dnring which there has been 
a soccession of twenty-two dynasties, 
and consequently as many great revo- 
Intiens* 

The prejudices of country are often 
serious impediments to the right per- 
ception of the truths of history ; and 
we are so deeply impressed with the 
pre-eminence of Europe in dvilisa- 
tion, that, like the Greeks, we are 
prone, in our comprehensive contempt, 
to characterise all extra-European na- 
tioQS as ^ barbarians." In all things 
rdating to political government, espe- 
daHy, we have been taught to regard 



Asia as essentially despotic, and the 
centralised government of China as 
synonymous with the most grinding 
oppression. But the fact is not so ; 
and however the opinions of most 
writers support this notion, the facts 
which they publish are quite incon- 
sistent with It. When the full light 
of history first breaks upon the Chinese 
empire, we find the form of govern- 
ment not hereditary, but elective. 
The sovereign, aided by the advice of 
his grandees, nominated a successor to 
the throne ; and no humbleness of 
parentage or occupation was allowed 
to hinder the choice from falling on 
the person most distinguished for his 
wisdom and goodness. Thus the Em- 
peror Yao rejects his own son, becanse 
** deficient m rectitude, and fond of 
disputing," and, after consulting with 
his ministers, selects Shun, *^ bora of 
an obscure family," but who, under 
trying domestic circumstances, had 
comported himself with uniform ex- 
cellence, — ogives him his two daughters 
in marriage, and, after a season of 
probation in this elevated station, ap- 
points him his associate and suc- 
cessor in the empire. Shun also, in 
like manner, selects Yn, a man of 
humble station, to be his prime minis- 
ter, and afterwards raises him to the 
throne as a reward for his great ability 
and energy in draining off, by means 
of canals and other works, the waters 
of an immense inundation. 

In default of those institutions which 
we call constitutional to limit the im- 
perial authority in China, there exist 
in the canonical books of that ancient 
monarchy, — that is to say, in the 
revered writings of its sages, which 
have had the force of laws since the 
earliest times, — a vast number of pas- 
sages thoroughly popular in spirit and 
most menacing to tyrants. Thus, 
after the empire became hereditary, — 
which change was effected, not in con- 
sequence of the ambition of any sove- 
reign, but by the grandees, in order to 
avoid the practical inconveniences of 
the system of election, — we read of 
several monarchs being deposed on 
account of their crimes, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a change 
of dynasty. Such examples have 
received the express sanction of the 
sages of China ; the people of old 
were imbued with the same spirit; 
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and !■ the '' Book of Venes '' we find 
iome most patriotic inyectives against 
the tynmt Li- wang, written before the 
•entence of deposition ultimately over- 
took him. This is as it ought to be. 
Disgraceful excess of power mar occur 
under an j system, — it is the deport- 
ment of the people in the circum- 
stances which reflects credit or dis- 
credit on a country. When Nero 
set fire to Bome for his own amuse- 
ment, his conduct was indeed odious 
and contemptible ; but what is to be 
thought of the people of the Eternal 
City, who allowed the tyrant to put 
the torch to their dwellings with im- 
punity ? The tyranny of Nero was 
an accidental phenomenon of the im- 
perial regime of Rome, but this in- 
stance of his subjects' servility was a 
type, a proof for aU time, of the na- 
tional degradation. All history, when 
read aright, shows that there is an 
intimate relation between the conduct 
of governments and that of their 
people; that if the latter discharge 
their duty, the former seldom trans- 
gress theirs ; and, in fine, that there 
are no tyrants where there are no 
slaves. 

Under their early monarehs the 
Chinese were a united people, living 
quietly upon the patriarchal principle 
of filial obedience to the sovereign. 
As population increased, however, 
and the limits of the empire extended, 
the more distant or more vigorous of 
the provincial rulers became virtually 
independent. As in most other coun- 
tries, the feudal regime came to sup- 
plant the patriarchal ; and under the 
three dynasties that followed the 
great Yn (for after him the crown be- 
came hereditary) the extent of the 
imperial dominions depended upon 
the talent of individual rulers and the 
fortune of war. The last monarch of 
each of the two first dynasties was 
dethroned by the people, whom their 
crimes or oppression had roused into 
rebellion — one of them perishing, 
like Sardanapalus, amidst the flames 
of his palace. In the days of Con- 
fucius — who lived during the third 
of these dynasties ("that of Chow)^ 
between five and six hundred years 
before our era^-Chinawas divided into 
a number of little kingdoms or fendid 
states, dependent, or which ought to 
have been dep^ident, upon a sove- 



reign kingdom Htuated m ike middle 
of them ; and hence the title Kingdom 
of the Middle has continued to be 
given to the empire down to the pre- 
sent day. China at this time was in 
grcAt danger of being permanently 
split up into a number of small king- 
doms, which, instead of pouring dowa 
its dvilisatiou in one grand stream, 
would have scattered it into puny rills, 
liable to be arrested or turned asido 
by the least obstacle. Inatead of » 
Mongolian giant, remaining immov- 
able against all attack, there would 
have been a series of active dwarfis, 
more potent to harass one another 
than to preserve themselves. In short, 
there can be little doubt that had 
China then (or even five centuries 
afterwards, when again threatened 
with a similar calamity) separated 
into a number of independent states, 
the country would have been wholly 
overrun and subdued by the roving 
hordes of Central Asia, and, like tho 
Empires of the West, have had itfr 
ancient civilisation snbmeiged by a 
fiood of barbarism. 

From this danger China was saved 
by one of those extraordinary men 
whom Providence raises up at dis- 
tant intervals to accomplish its de- 
signs. During the last reigns of the 
Chow dynasty, the Tsin state had 
been gradually overshadowing its 
neighbours; and at length, having 
defeated the hereditary monarch, ita 
prince assumed the imperial title in 
249 B.o. He seems to have survived 
his triumph only a few ninths, but 
his exploits were speedily eclipsed liy 
those of his son, who assumed the 
title of Tsin-Che-Hoang-te, or " the 
first grand emperor of the Tsin dy- 
nasty." Inspired by the loftiest dar- 
ing and ambition, he resolved to snb- 
iugate all the other states ; and after 
astute preparation and a series of as 
bloody wars as ever deluged Europe,, 
this Napokon of China at length 
ruled supreme over the whole empire. 
But his designs were as vast as his 
ambition was boundless ; and no 
sooner had he restored to his nation 
its grand and puissant unity, and sub- 
dued with frightful slaughter the no- 
made tribes of the north and south, 
than he resolved to give full employ- 
ment to the millions of men whom 
the cessation of warfare had thrown 
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Idle on the coimtry. It was with 
this object, not 1^8 than as a defence 
against the Tartars, that he set four 
or five millions of men (a third of the 
able-bodied popnlatioD) to work in 
eonstmcting the Great Wall, and shot 
vp five himdred thousand soldiers in 
fratresses, where they were employed 
in works of ntillty. He visited all 
parts of the empire — caused great 
roads to be made through the most 
impassable districts— ordered a nni- 
Tersal disarmament of the people — 
drew np a statistical account of all 
the proTinces — again and again went 
to war, each time extending the limits 
of the empire, and devoted large sums 
to the embellishment of his capital. 
We questioD if Europe, or the whole 
rest of the world, can show a Grand 
Ifofiar^aie like this. Strong in the con* 
sdoosness of his own genius, he con- 
temned the precepts of antiquity 
which baye always been so highly 
Tenerated by the Chinese ; and to the 
lemcmstrances of the men of letters 
replied, that the old precedents were 
inapplicable to the new times. Un- 
questionably he was right in the main, 
-^nothing but an unflinching hand 
and indomitable will could then have 
rescued the empire from falling to 
pieces ; but, incensed by his tyranny 
no less than by his innovations, the 
whole body of the Men of Letters 
ranged themselves in opposition to 
Mm. For long the Emperor tempor- 
ised with them ; but at length, feeling 
his power fairly established, and fear- 
ing lest his opponents should by-and- 
by inoculate the people with their 
sentiments, he resolved to cut up their 
power by the roots, by commanding, 
nndv the penalty of death, that (with a 
few exceptions) the whole books in the 
eopiic should be burnt. The con- 
duct of the Men of Letters, through- 
out this trying struggle, was in the 
highest degree patriotic, and several 
hundreds suffered death rather than 
acquiesce in the tyranny of the Em- 
peror. The destruction of the books, 
and most of the other monuments of 
tbe past, shows the imminence of the 
conflict in which Che- Hoang-te found 
himself involved. He triumphed for 
the time ; but it is always vain for a 
single man to contend with the na- 
tural predilections of a whole nation, 
and in sijLty years afterwards the 



interdict against the books was re- 
moved, and the people engaged with 
enthusiasm in the task of recovering 
their old literature, by cai«fully search- 
ing out all the fragments which had 
escaped tbe flames, as well as the 
many volumes, vases, &c., buried in 
tombs. The dynasty of the First 
Great Emperor was even shorter- 
lived than his political system: his 
son was dethroned while still a youth, 
and his crown, contended for by his 
generals, at length fdl to the lot of 
Leon-pang, who founded the cele- 
brated dynasty of Han. In the case 
of this great Chinese monarch, as in 
the case of Alexander, Charlemagne, 
and Napoleon, we see how difficult it 
is for a great conqueror to transmit 
his sword- won empire to his descend- 
ants — and how expedient it may be 
in autocratic states, where the em- 
pire rests wholly on the shoulders of 
one person, that the law of primo- 
geniture (so beneficial in its operation 
in constitutional states) should be 
dispensed with in order to secure a 
succession of able sovereigns. 

The system of standing armies^ 
which had been introduced by Che^ 
Hoang-te, was continued by the new 
dynasty, asserting the supremacy of 
the throne, and extending its sway 
over the Mongolian tribes to the shores 
of the Caspian. As early as this dy- 
nasty, political and commercial rela- 
tions existed with Western Asia; and 
the emperors having discovered tbe 
channel by which silks were exported, 
it was resolved to send an ambassa- 
dor to Bome. But the pusillanimity 
of tbe Chinese general to whom this 
mission was intrusted, marred the 
whole plan ; and thus the mightiest 
empires of the East and West existed 
simultaneously without becoming ac- 
quainted. Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, indeed, sent an embassy to the 
country from which the silks came,, 
and these envoys reached their desti- 
nation, A.D. 166, but returned with- 
out having effected anything. This 
is not surprising ; for the celebrated 
entrepot where the Chinese and West- 
em merchants met, seems to have 
been in the narrow pass of Belurtag, 
in the neighbourhood of the Gihon 
and Yerghien ; and the deserts on the 
frontiers of China, with their roving 
robber-tribes, presented almost insur- 
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moantable obstacles to an embassy 
advanciof from the West. 

The marriage-rite is siud to have 
been introdnced among the Chinese 
bj their first Ising, Fohi, and poly- 
gamy with its dimgerons sedoctions 
was adopted so early as by the imme- 
diate successors of Hoang-te. The 
eyils of polygamy, however, were 
aggrayated by the monarchs of the 
Han dynasty raising ennnchs of the 
Court to important offices in the State. 
In China, as elsewhere, these men, 
emasculated in everything save crafti- 
ness and ambition, came to exercise a 
pernicious influence on the govern- 
ment ; but, forming an association for 
mutual aid among themselves, they 
were the means of ruining many suc- 
cessive dynasties without themselves 
being displaced. This happened with 
the line of Han. Feudality lifted 
op its head again as the government 
became weak ; the empire was sun- 
dered into three principalities; and 
at length the prince of one of them 
obtained the sovereignty, commenc- 
ing the dynasty called Tsin"* — a.d. 
260-416 ; on the extinction of which 
China once more became divided 
into two kingdoms, separated by the 
broad stream of the Yang-tse-keang. 
For nearly two centuries afterwards, 
five families rapidly followed each 
other on the throne ; and, the salu- 
tary rule of hereditary succession 
being constantly violated by the 
etrongest, the whole history of the 
period is a mere record of contests 
and crimes. At length, in a.d. 585, the 
north and south were reunited in one 
•empire ; and soon after, Ly-yuen, a 
<selebrated general and statesman, 
usurped the throne, and founded the 
martial dynasty of Tang. 

Those who open their eyes in won- 
derment at the idea of a rebellion in 
•China, will do well to consider this 
period. The whole history of the 
<^nntry, from a.d. 262 to 905, is one 
of anarchy and internal convulsions, 
while the empire narrowly escaped 
<lismemberment or extinction from 
the countless hordes of Central Asia, 
who pressed upon the woe-stricken 
country much about the same time as 
they began to hurtle against the 
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Roman frontiers in the West. But in 
the midst of all this misery, when 
almost everv man bad to lay down 
the ploughshare and take up the 
sword, the money-making spirit of 
the people still urged on the enter- 
prises of foreign commerce. When 
the wars between Persia and Rome 
rendered impracticable the commer- 
cial road by Samarcand and Bokhara, 
the Chinese merchants travelled over 
Tibet and the Himalaya mountainSf 
and, dropping down the Indus or 
Ganges, awaited the arrival of the 
Red Sea fleet, whidi annually re- 
paired to Guzerat. By-and-by, how- 
ever, flnding a sea- voyage more ad- 
vantageous, they ioumeyed in their 
huge junks round the Malayan Penin- 
sula to Ceylon, which then became 
the principal emporium between the 
East and West. Such were the com- 
mercial relations, when a monk, in the 
reign of Justinian (ctrc. 650), pene- 
trated into China, carried away the 
eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane, 
with the seeds of the mnlberry-treOt 
and thus transferred the manufacture 
of silk to the Western worid. Soon 
afterwards the Arabs, animated by a 
proselytising spirit, and fond of ad- 
venture, sent in 708 an embassy with 
valuable presents to China by way of 
Kashgar. Moreover, following in the 
wake of the junks, the Arabian navi- 

gators reached the Chinese seas ; but 
ttle success at first attended them, 
and the exactions upon them became 
so heavy that most of the Arabs re- 
turned to their own country. In 
spite of all obstacles, however, the 
trade lingered on, till their fellow- 
Mahommedans, the Mongols, seized 
upon China; and thenceforward it 
was carried on with tolerable brisk- 
ness, till the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in 1516, and of the Dutch and 
English about a century later, threw 
the commerce into more enterprising 
hands. 

After ^ve ephemeral dynasties, 
whose unfortunate reigns occupied 
the half-century following the fall of 
the Tangs, the celebrated Soong dy- 
nasty mounted the throne. Print- 
ing, or rather xylography, is said to 
have been invented about the begin- 



* Although the name of this dynasty is pronounced in the same waj as thai 
Coonded by Cht-hoaog-te, it it expressed by a totally different Chinese character. 
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ning of the tenth centoiy, bat it does 
not seem to have been bronght into 
much nse nntil this period. Litera- 
tnre, which had been greatly neglect- 
ed daring the five or six centaries 
nreoeding, flonrished again aban- 
dantly,— even as the Aagastan and 
Elizabethan ages of literatare fol- 
lowed similar periods of convalsion 
in the history of Rome and England ; 
— and the national philosophy as- 
snmed that materialistic form which 
it still retains. Bat China, which 
had flonrished in its own might for 
nearly fonr thonsand years, was now 
abont to pass ander the yoke of a 
foreign conqneror. The incursions of 
the Komades of the Steppes had 
been growing more and more for- 
midable ; and at length, seeing a child 
on the Chinese throne, the Mongols 
nnder IBTablai Khan, — one of the 
wisest as well as most warlike princes 
that ever swayed an Eastern sceptre, 
— dashed into the empire, took the 
capital, and sent the yoang emperor 
a prisoner into the Shamo desert 
(A.D. 1276). Great patriotism was ex- 
hibited by the vanqnished, great se- 
verity by the conqnerors, and it is 
recorded that **the blood of the 
people flowed in sounding torrents." 
The institutions of the empire were 
maintained, and Chinese manners 
adopted by the Mongols — a thing un- 
paralleled in the annals of conquest, 
mnd showing at once the excellence of 
those institutions, and the firm hold 
which they had on the affections of 
the people. In order to remedy the 
Infertility of the soil in the vicinity of 
Peking, Kublai completed the stupen- 
dous undertaking of the Grand Canal, 
which had been commenced under 
the preceding dynasty; and under 
him and his successors the Arab mer- 
diants enjoyed many privileges, be- 
cause holding the same creed as the 
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of the religion and sciences of Europe. 
The nation, however — ^like most long- 
established and highly-dvilised states 
—seems to have been gradually de- 
clining in military spirit ; so that in 
1643 the Mantchoo Tartars, though 
a mere handful compared to the 
myriads of China, overran the empire 
and seized upon the throne. In order 
to conceal this disparity of numbers, 
the conquered people were command- 
ed to shave the thick hair, which they 
had been wont to wear from the ear- 
liest times (and which they are now, 
thanks to the Rebellion, resuming), 
and to betake themselves to the Tar- 
tar fashion of a long plaited tress or 
tail. In other respects, also, they 
were compelled to adopt the Tartar 
habit, but so great was the aversion 
of the Chinese, that a general revolt 
broke out, and many preferred death 
to submission. From that time until 
now, the government has continued 
in the hands of the Mantchoos. 

Our limits do not permit us to do 
more than trace the bare outlines of 
the history of China; but an adequate 
survey of it would amply refute the 
common but preposterous notion, that 
this most ancient of empires has 
undergone no changes since its first 
establishment It has beheld its 
monarchy pass from elective to here- 
ditary — its government from patriar- 
chal to feudal, from feudal to imperial, 
finally settling into tJbe immovable 
form of a centraUsed bureaucracy. 
It has beheld the nnity of the empire 
broken again and again,-^two con- 
quests of the country, — and alto- 
gether two - and - twenty dynastic 
changes, involving, of course, as 
many warlike revolutions. It has 
beheld its religion change from an 
earnest acknowledgment of the Most 
High to Indifferentism, and finally 
to Materialism. In all these respects 
time has done its work of change, 
and Chinese civilisation will never 
be properly understood unless these 
changes are borne in mind. But after 
all. Time, the destroyer, has been 
lenient in his dealings with China, 
and all those revolutions which she 
has witnessed are nothing to the 
stupendous overthrows and regenera- 
tions of the kingdoms of the West. 
What has become of the old ^^ universal 
emphres" of Egypt and Assyria, of 
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Persia, and Greece, and Borne, — 
not one of wbicU ever exceeded la 
extent that of China eighteen hun- 
dred years ago? Have they not 
perished ntteriy? and are not even 
the very inhabitants of those regions 
noTT totally different in blood from 
those of the elder time? Nineveh 
and Babylon, BalbelL and Palmyra, 
Sasa and Persepolis, the Handred- 
gated Thebes, and Memphis, and 
Petra, once the seats of nnrivalled 
opnlence and popnlonsness, have 
vanished, hardly leaving ruins. The 
^de plains of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia are strewn with crnmbUng 
but gigantic mounds, attesting their 
former greatness, and the old cities 
of the Levant have shared in the 
overwhelming ruin. Tyre is a 
wretched village; Famia, once the 
royal nnrsery of the Seleuddian 
cavalry, and rearing on its marshes 
upwards of thirty thousand horses 
and elephants, now barely supports 
a few sheep and buffaloes ; and not a 
wall remains of republican Aradus,— 
of all that multitude of houses, which, 
says Strabo, had more storeys than 
those of Bome. They perished all, — 
and why? Because they were unable 
to stem the invasions of the Northern 
hordes. And they perished utterly,— 
because they could not protect Civi- 
lisation against the assaults of the 
Desert. 

Now, the trials which those empires 
sank under, China withstood. The 
same assaults were made upon her 
as upon them; the same hordes of 
Central Asia which overran the em- 
pires '^of the West and South, had 
previously been repelled from her 
frontiers. This may be a humiliating 
fact for the Caucasian race, but it is 
not the less a true one ; and the ex- 
planation of this remarkable circum- 
stance is perhaps more humiliating 
still. We say truly that the king- 
doms of Western Asia and Southern 
Europe fell in consequence of the 
corruption natural to long-established 
civilisation, — but was not the civilisa^ 
tion of China of a still older date ? 
The real and startling explanation is, 
that freedom and social vUaUhf then 
existed in China to a greater extent 
than elsewhere in the world. The bold 
and briUiant freemen of Greece and 
Rome were counted by tens, but 
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their slaves by hundreds. Freedom 
and energy did not penetrate below 
the upper classes of society, and lUl 
below was slavery and stagnation; 
and instead of the evil diminishing 
as time rolled on, the reverse was 
the case, — the bondmen multiplying 
while the freemen diminished. Thus 
there was no strength or vitality left 
in the people to withstand the rude 
energy of the Northern hordes, and 
the invading tribes which they used 
at one time to repel with immense 
slaughter, triumphed at last, because 
no soldiers could be raised to oppose 
them. Such was the fate of the 
dassic empires—but it was not so 
in China. There, freedom was equally 
diffused. There were no castes, ana 
no class-privileges ; the whole people 
stood equal in the eye of the law; 
slavery was almost unknown, and 
each man plied the loom or tilled 
the ground, not for a liege-lord but 
for himself. The consequence of thia 
happy condition of affairs was, that 
industry and patriotism were devel- 
oped to some extent in all classes of 
the community ; and every man, 
having a stake in the country, was 
proportionally willing to sacrifice 
something for the satety of the em- 
pire. 

We naturally regard with contempt 
the military power of the modem 
Chinese, but we would commit a 
most grievous mistake were we to 
suppose that this inaptitude for war 
characterised all periods of their his- 
tory. There is a period, or periods, 
in the history of all States at which 
the military spirit dedines, and this 
declension may be said to liave begun 
in China some six or seven centuries 
ago. Consequently, while other na- 
tions have b«en going on inventing 
new engines and modes of war, the 
Chinese have not only remained 
content with their old weapons and 
methods, but have forgotten much 
of their former knowledge of the art, 
and neglected still more of it. Their 
andent books on war and strategy, 
as. well as their ^ songs of the 
country, attest a most martial spirit 
in the people of former times, as well 
as great profidency in the Bulitarv 
art Their very history, Indeed, 
presents indubitable evidence on this 
pmnt ; for, on any other supposition* 
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i£ is utterly impossible to account for 
their continned and remarkable sne- 
e^ses against the eyor-aggressive 
hordes of the Steppes. In fact, it is 
all bnt established that the Mongolian 
people who overthrew the old Per- 
sian empire and established that of 
the redoubtable Farthians, was a 
tribe which the Chinese had pre- 
Tionsly expelled from their own fron- 
tiers ; and Gibbon assigns to a simtlM* 
caose the first heave of the mighty 
wave of invasion which, rolling west- 
wards from the borders of China, 
finally snbmerged with its flood the 
mighty empire of Rome. One by 
«ne the ^bes of Central Asia dashed 
against the frontiers of the tempting 
"Flowery Lsjid," bnt one by one 
tiiey were routed ; and, driven before 
the triamphant armies and increasing 
population of China, horde was rolled 
Imek npon horde in dire con fusion, 
tin at length the East, in successive 
swarms, threw itself en masse upon 
the West. So far from the Chinese 
having been stall times an unwarlike 
race, we believe that the military 
^irit flourished for a longer period 
among them than perhaps among 
any other nation. Besides the neces- 
sity lor its exercise, oocasioned by 
tiie constant assaults from without, 
the numerous petty strifes between 
the feudal princes before our era, and 
the far more dreadful civil contests 
which ensued during the centuries 
when the country was severed into 
rival kingdoms, infused or revived a 
warlike temper in the people. These 
Intestine conflicts were, on a 'grand 
scale, to China what the wars of the 
Heptarchy, of the Roses, of die Re- 
bellion, &C. were to England, — 
namely, a means devised by Provi- 
dence for the regeneration of the 
people without the interference of 
any foreign element, which latter 
would have done its work rather by 
destroying than by purifying. They 
constituted an antiseptic — an anti- 
dote to lethargy and corruption ; and 
without some such process as this, 
kingdoms cannot long exist in their 
integrity and strength. The purifying 
fires of affliction are as needfol for 
nations as for individuals; and if 
War is a desolator, it is also a 

Eurifier; and it is a narrow mind 
■deed which can see in this agent 



of Providence, which has been at 
work upon the earth from the first 
birth of the nations, nothing but a 
child of Chaos and avatar of bar- 
barism. 

Many changes, as we have seen, 
have come over the external aspect 
of the Chinese government, but, 
strange to say, the theory of govern- 
ment and the social civilisation of the 
people have continued unaltered since 
the earliest times. Twenty-four cen- 
turies have elapsed since the princi- 
ples upon which these are based 
became stereotyped in the works of 
Confucius Cwhieh for the most part 
were compilations fh>m works still 
more ancient), but they had been 
taught and practically acknowledged 
for long centuries before that period. 
The remarkable permanence of these 
principles in the national mind is to be 
accounted for, first of all, by their ab- 
stract excellence, — secondly, by their 
being in unison with the peculiar 
idiosjTucrasy of the people, — and, 
thirdly, by their forming the staple of 
an education which was most widely 
diffused throughout the empire. From 
the earliest times, — remarkable and 
instructive drcnmstanoe I — ^the edu- 
cation of the people was under the 
special care of the State ; and a work 
written before the Christian era, says 
Mr Davis, speaks of " the emcient 
system of instruction," which required 
that every town and village, down to 
only a few families, should have a 
common school. Education is not 
only inculcated by positive precepts, 
bn^ as we shall see by-and-by, is en- 
couraged by a competition for the 
highest honours; and among the 
countless millions of the empire there 
are very few indeed who cannot 
read and write sufilciently for the or- 
dinary purposes of life. The great 
regard which the Chinese entertain 
for age, is even secondary to their re- 
spect for learning. "In learning," 
says one of their maxims, " age and 
youth go for nothing: the best-in- 
formed takes the precedence.'' And 
wealth itself (though abundantly 
coveted by the Chinese for the grati- 
fications it supplies) is looked upon 
with perhaps less respect than in any 
other country, in consequence of rank 
and distinction arising almost exclu- 
sively from educated talent. 
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On this aU-important matter of 
Eddcation, the ChiDese have followed 
a course different from all other na- 
tions, — (and this is another point 
which we, with onr Education Bills, 
may do well to consider.) We need 
hardly say how little the Chinese sym- 
pathised with the spirit of mystical 
speculation, so prevalent in the west 
ot Asia, and which peculiarly charac- 
terised the intellectual development 
of the old empires of the Orient, — but 
they would even hold In contempt tho 
comparatively practical systems of 
Europe. From the classic ages to 
the present time, the great aim of 
education in Europe, and now also in 
America, has been to enlarge the tn- 
teUect of man, — to impart to him a 
knowledge of the physical and meta- 
physical worlds, — and, as he ad- 
vances, to enable him to peer into 
''all mysteries,*' and scrutinise the 
workings of nature without and of his 
spirit within. From the days of 
Tbales and Pythagoras to those of 
Spinosa and Lamarck, the crowning 
point of science and philosophy has 
been the formation of systems more or 
less speculative, concerning the worlds 
of matter or of spirit, — and the effect 
chiefly aimed at was to exalt the 
human intellect by developing its 
varied powers. No such educational 
system found favour with the practi- 
cal mind of China. The system which 
has there existed, has been eminently 
utilitarian, but it is utilitarianisfti in 
its best form. It is not of that sort 
which exhibits itself in those schools 
among ourselves which style them- 
selves " commercial,'' whose object is 
to impart merely those branches of 
knowledge which are calculated to 
advance one's material interests, and 
which may be used against one's fel- 
lows as much as for them. On the 
contrary, Chinese education contem- 
plates man even less as an individual 
than as a member of society, and en- 
joins upon him, by Hue upon line and 
precept upon precept, the manifold 
duties of humanity and courtesy which 
he owes to his fellow-men. The object 
of all European systems is to enlarge 
man's intellect, but that of the Chinese 
!?fi? mould his habits and affections. 
♦!,• ^ttvestigate the principles of 
tnmffs which are hidden from human 
mteUigence," says Confucius,—" to do 



extraordinary actions which appear 
above the nature of man, — ^in fine, to 
work prodigies in order to procure 
admirers and followers in the ages to 
come, that is what I would not do.'* 
He reserved all his time and talenta 
for the discovery of moral truth, 
and spent his life in teaching it to 
others. In brief, to use the words of one 
of his disciples, the sum and substance 
of his doctrine is, '* to possess recti- 
tude of heart, and to hveane'M neighbour 
as me'S'Self." 

A volume of suchlike excellent 
doctrines and precepts might be ex- 
tracted from the canonical books of 
the Chinese, the chief of which are 
the Shoo-king (or Book of Books), and 
the Four Classics composed by Con- 
fucius and his disciples. These works, 
which are regarded by the Chinese 
with almost as much reverence as the 
Bible is by Christians, and which 
have received the sanction of genera- 
tions of an immense population, form 
the basis of the public law; they 
have been explained and comment^ 
on by the most celebrated moralists 
and philosophers ; and they are con- 
tinually in the hands of all those who, 
while they wish to cultivate their in- 
tellect, desire also to possess a know- 
ledge of those grand moral truths 
which make the prosperity and happi- 
ness of human societies. No one can 
peruse those monuments of Chinese 
antiquitv without being profoundly as- 
tonished at the lofhr reason and emi- 
nently pure morality which breathe 
throughout them; and if we turn 
from the rules of social to the precepts 
of political morality therein enshrined, 
we will find equal cause for admiration. 
The exercise of sovereignty is re- 
garded solely as the religious fulfil- 
ment of a heavenly mission for the 
benefit of all. Moral limits are set to 
this power ; and should the sovereign 
transgress them, then (as the cele- 
brated philosopher Tshoo-hee, who 
lived in the twelfth century of our 
era, says in his commentary, which is 
taught in all the schools and colleges 
of the empire) the people would be 
disengageafrom their allegiance, wonld 
overturn his power, and replace him 
by one who would rule legitimately, — 
that is to say, solely for the good of 
all 

Its elaborate enforcement of eti- 
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qoefcte ia another pointy also, in which 
the educational system of the Chinese 
presents a pecnliarity well worthy of 
attention. From the earliest times, 
the great aim of theur rulers and sages 
was, to govern the mind through the 
body, — to regulate the internal emo- 
tions of the people by the gentle in- 
fluence of external habits. They ob- 
serred that, the tempers and disposi- 
tions of all being different, something 
was requisite to harmonise such oppo- 
site characters, and with this view 
they instituted the Xe, or rules of pro- 
priety in relation to external conduct. 
Ck>nfncius, a perfect sublimation of 
the national character, perfected the 
system thus commenc^ ; and the 
Book of Rites, compiled by him, is 
commonly said to prescribe about 
three thousand ceremonial usages, 
and furnishes a most complete and 
rigid manual of national etiquette. 

It will thus be seen that the people 
and statesmen of China are trained 
on a plan unlike any pursued in Eu- 
rope. With us, the great subject of 
education is knowledge, with the Chi- 
nese it is morality. The moral and 
social lessons which, with us, are left 
to be taught in private, or to be ac- 
quired by experience of actual life, 
are made the first step, and funda- 
mental prindple of training in China. 
They prepare the youth for being a good 
man and good member of society, and 
place sci^ice only in a secondary rank. 
80 also in regard to statesmen. Those 
of China are doubtless very much be- 
hind the better class of European 
statesmen in general knowledge, but 
we question if they are not superior 
to most of them in the practical man- 
agement of men ; and certiunly no 
offidids in the world are better train- 
ed in the principles, though not in the 
forms, of what we call constitutional 
government. There is an engaging 
simplicity in the Chinese theory of 
gov^nment. Still adhering to the 
patriarchal principle (which has so 
long ago given way to the feudal, mo- 
narchical, or republican in other quar- 
ters), they regard the whole nation 
as one family, of which the sovereign 
is the responsible head. If the peoj^le 
are happy, it is attributed to his wis- 
dom and goodness, — if they are dis- 
contented or in want, it is held owing 
to his incapacity or oppression ; and 
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the same principles apply to every 
subordinate ruler in regard to the po- 
pulation over which he is placed. In 
accordance with that thoroughly prac- 
tical cast of mind which characterises 
the natives of China, their govern- 
ment judges of the merit of its officials 
by the success which attends their 
administration. It knows that a man 
of ability can almost always put things 
to rights in his district, and a sentence 
of removal or degradation of the gov- 
ernor is certain to follow continued 
discontent or disaster in any part of 
the empure. 

It will naturally be asked, what 
was the religious system which gave 
birth to a morality so pure ? — and this 
brings us at once to the knottiest point 
of all connected with Chinese civilisa- 
tion, and one of peculiar interest at 
the present moment, in consequence 
of the religious innovations promul- 
gated by the leaders of the Rebellion. 
Some writers deny that China has a 
religion of its own at all, — others 
assert that it is a mere political fiction, 
invented for the better government of 
the people. Some affirm the Chinese 
to be Deists, others Atheists,— some 
Materialists, others Idolaters and su- 
perstitious. These extraordinarily 
diverse statements are susceptible of 
a much more perfect fusion than it is 
possible at first to imagine; and 
their diversity is very much owing to 
inaccurate information and inadequate 
reiectlon. In order to fully appre- 
hend the religious system of China, 
we must ascend the stream to its 
source, — scan carefully the moral as- 
pect of the nation,— and then, retrac- 
mg our steps, watch the various 
modifications which have, more or 
less perceptibly, supervened. Unless 
we do this, we shall not only fail in 
obtidning a satisfactory view of our 
subject, but shall probably find our- 
selves committing as great a mistake^ 
as if we were to judge of the religion 
of France in the days of Clovis by 
what it had become in the middle of 
last century. 

Turning back, then, to the reigns 
of Yao and Shun, by which time Chi- 
nese history had assumed an authen- 
tic form, we find the people acknow- 
ledging and reverencing the trae God 
under the title of the " Sopreme 
Ruler." According to the patriarchal 
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tffiiioiple, tbe woraliip of this exalted 
Beiog WIS oonftoed to the Emperor, 
M the bead of the iiatioo; and the 
high sacrifices were performed on the 
sammits of certain DH>antaina, SHok 
places being probably selected as the 
natural altars of tbe earth. The offer- 
ings seem to have been, not expiatory, 
bnt of the thanksgiving kind, oonsist- 
ing chiefly of the fimits of the earth ; 
and the whole worship leeembled in 
many points, and especially in ita 
absence of idols, that of the ancient 
Persians, as described by Herodotna* 
Their ideas of God did not possess 
that individaalism and personality 
which so remarkably characterised 
those of the Hebrews; yet their 
^Supreme Euler" was no OMie ab- 
straction like the Deity of Bnddhisn^ 
seated on his passionless throne of the 
Void, and far above all interest in 
enblnnary thin|^. On tbe oonteary, 
the early Chinese most properly re- 
garded God as regulating by his Pro- 
Tidence all the afiairs of earth and 
men, — raising np and pnlling down 
dynasties, and sending blessinga and 
eaUmities upon individuals acoordii^ 
to the rectitude or vidonsness of their 
lives. '^ Although the Shoo family,'* 
says the Ta-Hio^ *' long possessed a 
royal principality, it obtained from 
Heaven a new investiture. . • . The 
mandate of Heaven which gives tbe 
sovereignty to a man, does not always 
confer it on him for life. . . . Before 
the princes of the dynasty of Chmotg 
lost the affection of the people, they 
might have been compared to the 
Most High; and we may consider, 
from their case, that the mandate of 
Heaven is not easy to preserve," The 
Book of VtTu» says,—" Beapect the 
mi^esty of Heaven, and you will con- 
serve the mandate it has delegated to 
you.'* The Shoo-ltmg says, — ** Hea- 
yen, in creating mankind, has set over 
them princes, and given them institu- 
tions.'* Ck>nfucius says, — " There are 
three things which the superior man 
reverea,— the decreeaof Heaven, great 
men, and the words of saints. Com- 
mon men do not know the deoiees of 
Heaven, and oonseqnently do not re- 
vere them." " If I have aoted wrong," 
said the same sage on one ofloasion, 
*' may Heaven reject me." ^^ The 
enperior man," says Menciua, ^^ does 
ttot mnrmnr at Heaven, nor complain 



of awn. ... If a prinoe Abandon hia 
time to vicious ploannres, be will ine- 
vitably draw down apen himself great 
calamities; bot, as the Bmok of Vmrsea 
says, * If tbe prinoe thinks oonata&tly 
of conforming himself to the mandate 
he has received from Heaven, be 
will obtain for himself nmny happi- 
nessea.' " No nnprejndioed reiader can 
peruse snoh passages (and hnndreda 
more might be given) without aoknow^ 
lodging that they contain a distinfit 
recognition of a Supreme Rnler and n 
Divine Providenoe. 

The immortality of the sonl, how- 
ever dtfiied at times by the Men of 
Letters, is a principle in all afea prao- 
tically recognised by the Chineae na- 
tion; and along with the Supreme 
Buler they have always wonhipped 
genii of the elements and the spints 
of departed men. With theee epirita 
it was anciently believed that a oom- 
mnnioation could be kept np; and in 
the dawn of their history, the son of 
the Emperor Hoang-te is said to have 
founded a eystem of magio. AoMng 
the earliest written (^araoters invented 
by the Chinese, for this purpose, ia one 
representing, not a priest, bat a ma^ 
dan, whose self-assumed office it pro- 
bably was to carry on this epiritual 
interoeursei and by incantations and 
suchlike processes to bend these geaik 
to his service; and we are inlbnned 
that there used to be persons who 
lived apart in monntahm, m order that, 
by means of undisturbed conteakplA- 
tion, they might attain to the power 
of holding free converse with these 
shadowy beings.*^ We make a pre- 
sent of theee facts to our ^^apirit- 
rapping** friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic,— and briefly commend 
them to the notice of the general pub- 
lic as a curious instance of how epochs 
the most apart, and civilisationa the 
most dissimilac, often concur in |Nro- 
dnoing the same remarkable pheno- 
mena. In truth, alike in aoienee* 
politics, and philosophy, the deep 
student of history ever finds more 
and more how much truth there is in 
the saying of the Hebrew Sage, — 
that " there is nothing new nndiv tbe 



Mysticism, in facA, has prevailedeven 
among the unimaginative Chinese, 
and fsom ita ranks proceeded the 
lesser of the two prottt maatef-ipirita 
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\ tha natiMihii produced. This 
k Lao-keoOt — called also Lao-tse, 
or the ^'okl iofaat,** from a legend 
which aays he was bom with white 
hair, — ^who, in the character of his ia- 
teUeisi, belongs rather to the mysti- 
cism of India than to the rationaUstic 
spirit of the race of Han. The God 
isToked by the andeiit Chinese is, as 
we have seen, the Sopreme Roler 
<Shaag-te) or Heaven (Tien); bat 
file Deity described by Lao-tse is the 
Sopseae naiveiB^ RMson (Tao), and 
the jutribatee he assigns to Hhn are 
identical with those assigned to the 
Supr em e Being by aM the spiritnalist 
doetrimairei of the East, ub well as 
in many rsspeots by Spinoza and the 
Faatheiflls. His doctrines, however, 
took bold of the mind of the 
and have now degenerated 
mto a system of magic, professed by 
the Taooists, or *' disciples of Reason." 
Very differoit from the mystical Ab- 
itraetioaa of this sage were the emi- 
■ODtly practical ethics of his well- 
known rival Cooincina, — bom about 
650 B.CS., fifty years later than Lao- 
hoan, and nearly contemporary with 
Pyltegoraa. His doctrines constitute 
Atfyalom of monds and politics rsther 
thftn any particolar religions creed. 
He said little about the being and 
Bttribvtes of the Deity, as he fboad 
was an m very inadequate guide on this 
nbjaet ; aad mlthoagh aome expres- 
in bis sayings show that he be- 
in the existence of genii and 
be may be rather said not to 
ka»e interfeved with thecomoMm belief 
and worship than to have expressly 
adopted thorn. However interesting it 
■ighr be to i^ve a synopsis of the 
teeing of this eminait sage, whose 
WTltiaga we have most carefiiUy 
atndiiid, onr limito will not permit of 
the attempt We mnst content oor- 
«elv«a with calliog the Attention of 
tmr readeis to this reaaarkable ftust, 
that naiace any other dviliaed people 
In the world, the raUgmn (or rather the 
aeral system) of the Chinese is not 
based open a teal or feigned Divine 
BovelattoB, bot deduced from human 
•Msoa itself. Ko Diviae Revelation 
waaover granted to theai, aadsoia- 
' [ or imposter oner arose to feign 
Bat if God did not speak from 
spoke firom within ; they 
anmiari mkh his vioMWwt 



Conscience in the human soul, and to 
the deep attention with which they 
listened to its warning whispers, is to 
be attributed the marvellous purity of 
their moral code, which approaches 
far more nearly than that of other 
nations the Divine precepts of the 
New Testament. The Revelation 
from Without is only meant as a sup- 
plement to the ReveUtion which God 
has given of himself Mwt&ta, and to 
all mankind, in the soul ; and of this 
latter guide the Chinese have pro- 
bably made ju good use as frail human 
nature is capable of doing. 

Thus no distinct ferm of religion 
was indigenous to China ; but a foreign 
fifuth, in the shape of Buddhism, maide 
its way into the countij about sixty 
years after the birth of our Saviour. 
In consequence of a dream of the 
Emperor Ming-te that the Holy One 
was bom in the West, ambassadors 
were despatched in that direction; 
and these envoys, having encountered 
the priests of Buddhism coming from 
India, and nrodaiming an incarnate 
G^, took them to be the disciples of 
the true Christ, and presented them 
as such to their oouotrymen. Al- 
though the majority of the Chinese 
profess no religion — ^neversay, ^^ I am 
a Buddhist, or Taduist,^ and mark 
Uieir predilections by donations only, 
it is evident that Buddhism has proved 
a greater favourite wiUi the nation 
thim the doctrines of Lao-keun, and 
is almost as prevalent among the 
lower 4>rders as Confucianism among 
the higher. Its leading features are, 
a total subjection of all passions by 
means of a contemplative life, — and 
the metempsychosis, of which the 
wished-for end is absorption into or 
xennion with the Divine Essence. But 
in China the creed lost some of its 
stupendous absurdities, and had to 
accommodate itself in many things 
to the business-like character of the 
people. It seems to have adopted 
some things from the Kestorian 
Christiana, who at an early period 
gained a transient footing in China, 
but at the same time it easily lent 
itself to encourage the popular super- 
stitions which seem in all ages to have 
j^nnded among the inhabitants. In 
truth, of all pagans the Buddhists are 
the least bigoted, — neither among 
their ajniad idols ace there an/ ob- 
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scene representations, nor do they 
celebrate any kind of orgies. In al- 
lowing Chinese Baddhism these nega- 
tive merits, we have pronounced all 
the praise that is dne to it. The 
generality of the priests wear an ex- 
pression approaching to idiotcy, and 
their indolence (they do little bat 
beg) and their celibacy are totally 
opposed to the indostrions spirit and 
pniloprogenitiye tendencies of the 
Chinese. An endless repetition of 
prayers in the Fan or Pali language (for 
the most part unintelligible even to the 
priests) is accounted their most power- 
ful talisman in life, and their beist pre- 
paration for futurity; and so indis- 
tinct are their ideas of divine things, 
and so little care they what their fol- 
lowers worship, that on one occasion, 
says Mr Gutzlaff, *^Napoleon*s marble 
bust enjoyed the honour of being 
placed as an idoP' in one of their 
temples. 

In the reign of Che-hoang-te, Con- 
fucianism, as we have seen^ received 
a check which threatened at the time 
to prove fatal. The ambitious and 
gigantic schemes of the *^ first grand 
Emperor," as well as the exigencies 
of his times, rendered him inflexibly 
hostile to so influential a rival power 
in the State as the Men of Letters, 
and to so unaccommodating and con- 
stitutional a system of government as 
that which they inculcated; and on 
this account, more than from any one 
individual predilection, he proscribed 
donfucianism, and set up Taouism in 
ace. In the following centuiy, 
rer, the old State- creed regained 
luence; but in the long intestine 
which followed the fall of the 
dynasty, and the sundering of 
□npire mto rival States, its hu- 
and patriotic precepts were 
ttle attended to. At the close 
8 long period of tumult and re- 
ssion, the Soong dynasty mount- 
3 throne, in somewhat similar 
istances to the Tudor family in 
nd ; and under them, as in the 
lethan epoch, literature attained 
>lden age in China. The old 
tional institutions of the empire 
revived, knowledge once more 
le the sole pathway to eminence 
Dwer ; and the national pfailoso- 
10 far as China can be said to 
)ne, became fixed in that ma- 



terialistic form which it has ever since 
retained. All things in the universe, 
said these philosophers, have one and 
the same kind of existence. The clod 
of the valley, and the ox and man 
who till it, are in being and essence 
the same. An object exhibiting ex- 
tension, colour, and form, is in com- 
mon parlance called body or matter ; 
when we perceive in it a power of 
motion, we call it an animal or living 
being ; and when we think we see in it 
feeling, will, thought, and percep- 
tion, we call it man, and ascribe to it 
a soul or spirit. But between these, 
said they, there is no real and essential 
difference : they all participate equally 
in one and the same existence. And 
this existence, they add, is infinite 
and unchangeable. Everything is 
eternal. What we call production 
and destruction is nothing more than 
the change which happens to an ob- 
ject when we turn our eyes upon it, 
or look away : in the former case it 
certainly produces a new impression 
on our mind, but no real change takes 
place in the object itself, — only from 
being unperceived, it becomes per- 
ceived. Some of these philosophers 
likened the relation between man and 
universal matter to that existing be- 
tween statues and the metal out of 
which they are cast. These statues, 
they said, so lifelike, and so unlike 
that shapeless mass of ore, are yet 
portions of it, were made out of it, 
and will be melted into it again. 
Even so is it, they add, with Man. 
He is just a certain form of matter, 
differing from it in nothing, and re- 
turning to the universal mass again. 

These doctrines exactly correspond 
with the pernicious system of mate- 
rialism so beautifully developed a 
century ago by Helvetius in his Sys- 
thne de la Nature. Both deny the 
existence of spirit, and consequently 
deny that there either is or can be a 
God, and impute the formation of the 
universe and all that it contains, fi*om 
a sun to a grain of sand, from inani- 
mate dust to breathing man, to the 
wonderfully-working powers of self- 
existent matter. Indeed, the new 
school of philosophy which sprang in- 
to existence during the Sooug dynasty 
corresponds most closely with the 
infidel school of the Encyclopedists in 
France; and it would doubtless have 
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woanded tbe Diderots and D'Alem- 
berU in their tenderest part — namely, 
in their yain pride of intellect — to 
have known that their boasted scep- 
ticism and psendo - discoveries m 
philosophy had been all anticipated 
eight centuries before by the despised 
Chinese ! It is also remarkable that 
as, in both these conntries, the pro- 
mulgation of snch doctrines was too 
sure an indication of a lamentable 
^' falling away" in respect to religions 
faith and moral practice, so in both a 
terrible retribution followed, — China 
being bathed in blood by the conquest 
of the Mongol invaders, and France 
by the furious excesses of her own 
children. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that this atheistic materialism ever 
took root among the lower orders, 
who in China constitute the great 
mass of its people. It is only the se- 
ductions of a vain knowledge that 
can thus blind men to the existence 
of other powers superior to himself. 
Ignorance errs less grievously, be- 
cause it leaves the natural instincts of 
the soul in darkness indeed, but not 
eradicated. A nation must worship 
something ; and so the great mass of 
the Chinese went on sacrificing as be- 
fore to the genii and the souls of the 
departed. But, although perfect be- 
lievers in the immortality of the 
soul, they neither pray to the spi- 
rits of the departed for aid, like the 
Roman Catholics, nor stand in awe 
of their maleficent powers, like the 
Hindoos. Their ideas of the state of 
the departed resemble more nearly 
those of the ancient Greeks. They 
look upon Hades as a joyless world, 
and they talk of a man ^* going 
to wander among the genii" (t. e., 
dying) in the same desponding way as 
a Greek would have done of some 
onsepultured one, who had departed to 
join the troop of shivering ghosts on 
the banks of Styx. They believe that 
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are said to be not unfreqnent where the 
statues of the genii have been " pub- 
licly whipped, and their names erased 
from the list" of those to be wor- 
shipped, when they did not faithfully 
and loyally fulfil the duties of their 
station ! Nevertheless the poor genii 
have at times their reward ; and during 
a recent war with the Borderers in the 
south, the Emperor, upon the report 
of the general in command, decreed a 
votive tablet of brass to two genii 
who, it was supposed, had made them- 
selves of service to the Imperial 
troops I 

A monarchical spirit has from the 
earliest times pervaded the Govern- 
ment of China ; but after the destruc- 
tion of the feudal princes and nobles 
in the long civil wars that intervened 
between the fall of the Han dynasty 
and the rise of the Soongs, a further 
development of the Executive took 
place, and a centralised bureaucracy 
established itself upon the ruins of all 
local authority. The Emperor is 
styled the " Son of Heaven," and is 
worshipped with divine honours, in 
virtue of his ofiice. By immemorial 
custom, he has absolute control over 
the succession to the throne, and can 
select an heir, if he pleases, from be- 
yond the circle of his own family. 
As the ^^ father of the nation," he is 
sole proprietor of the soil. He has a 
Privy Council, composed of two 
Chinese and two Tartars, and a num- 
ber of Boards preside over the various 
branches of administration, and con- 
sult with him on all points of difil- 
culty or importance. A remarkable 
feature in the Government is the 
Office of Censors, the members of 
which are despatched to various parts 
of the emphre as Imperial inspectors. 
By the ancient custom of the country, 
these censors are privileged to present 
any advice or remonstrance to the 
sovereign without losing their lives; 
nevertheless, they are sometimes de- 
graded and punished when their ad- 
dresses are more than usually un- 
palatable. From the Emperor down- 
wards, a strictly -defined gradation 
of offices extends, passing through 
ministers of state, governors of pro- 
vinces, of districts, of towns, down 
to the head of a family, who is the 
absolute and irresponsible ruler of his 
own household, and who is in some 
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degree liable to pmiffifament for their 
crimes, at anj period of their liyes, as 
well as to reward for their merits. 
The Mandarins are never permitted 
to gather aronnd them the affections 
i^ their districts. They are neyer 
allowed to hold office in their native 
focafitj ; and the short time they re- 
main in any one place safficientlr 
gnards the Emperor against the growth 
w any rival power. 

The system of Centralisation is the 
only form of Government possible In 
a coontiy where no municipal institu- 
tions exist, and where the people are 
ignorant or apathetic in political 
matters, — where, in short, they have 
not attained that crowning point of 
•odal life, the art of mana^ng them- 
selves ; and (as in every other form of 
Government) its evUs are aggravated 
when it is applied to a vast extent 
of territory, and when no landed 
nobility exist to form a check npon 
the conduct of the Government offi- 
ciaJs. The latter of these evils is felt 
in France, the former in the vast 
territories of Bnssia, bnt both are 
experienced in the still larger do- 
minions of China. There the mul- 
titude of officials, and the distance 
at which many of them are placed 
from the central power, renders 
anything like adequate supervision 
Impossible. The power of the officials 
is practically almost unlimited over 
those below them ; and firaod, tyranny, 
and extortion find vent despite the 
highly just and constitutional princi- 
ples of Chinese government. These 
are not so much defects of the sys- 
tem as of the individuals who woriL it; 
and this truth is by no means over- 
looked by the people. Local imeutes 
against the authorities are not unfre- 
quent in China ; but it is the abuses 
of power only against which the 
people protest on such occasions, not 
its form. They admire and venerate 
with their whole heart the govern- 
mental system of their country, which 
is not only an elaborate machine as- 
sociated with their entire past history, 
but which adapts itself admirably to 
the national spirit. It is no mere 



theoretical constitution, struck off at 
a blow, such as have lately been so 
much in vogue in Europe ; it is a per- 
fect embodiment of the Chinese pre- 
dilections in government, and has 
grown with the growth acnd strength- 
ened with the strength of the people. 
"■A revolution," says Mr Wade, 
^ would but transfer the present form 
of government to other hands, as the 
Chinese are unacquainted with tike 
nature and merits of any other, and 
complain neither of the present mod^ 
of government, nor of the laws, is 
which they are not stated to &cent 
any defects, but simply of the abuse 
of them." 

Eighteen months ago,* we exposed 
in detail the then state of the Chinese 
Empire — the decaying vigour of the 
reigning Mantchoo dynasty — the enor- 
mous corruption existing in the ad- 
ministration—the coiraequent fUHog 
off in the revenue, and the suicidal 
attempt to repair tills deficiency by 
sales of rank — the recent appalling 
inundations, which had reduced seve- 
ral millions of the population to abso* 
lute starvation— the extraordtnaiy 
emigration which had begun to flow 
from the country, and its probable 
results upon the iabour-maritet of the 
Islands and shores of the Pacific— the 
rise of discontent and a turbulent de- 
mocratic spirit— and the effects of the 
late war with Great Britain in shak- 
ing the prestige of the Tartar govern- 
ment. More recently,! we gave % 
narrative of the events of the present 
rebellion, and glanced at the qwuk 
Christian character of the hisurgents' 
creed. What we have to do now Is 
to extend our view to the future, and 
from the events therein discernible 
to gather a few hints for the guidance 
of our present policy. 

But first let the character of the 
present rebellion be distinctlv under- 
stood; and after what we nave aI-> 
ready said, a few words should suf- 
fice. Be it understood, then, that 
there are no hereditary nobles or 
privileged classes in China. All are 
equal. The path to distinction is 
open to all, and is often trode by the 
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knmblevC cottai^ son. Bank cttt 
oiil J be attmined in the serrice of the 
Suite; Mid the whole emphyiB of 
GoTernmeiit are selected from the 
Btate-eodowed achoola and ooUegea 
Gf the Empire— ftxmi those who, whe- 
ther poor or rich, distingeiBh Miem- 
■elves moel at the triennial and other 
examinations. Socb are the olns of 
iMtriM^ or BMn of letters> ftx>m whose 
ranka the nyriad goremment ap- 
peintmests are filled; and these offices, 
•a we have said, form one vast sys*- 
lem of eentralised bnreancracj, ex- 
tending from Peking to farthest Cash^ 
gar and Thibet. *^ Eyery one of my 
prefectsy** said Ifapoleon I., '*ls a 
iitde Emperor ;** and ei^en in France 
at the present day, with all onr appH- 
ascee of ndlroads and telegraphs, the 
eentral ExecutiTC finds it impossible 
to prevent many abases of power on 
the part of its proyindal representfr- 
tiTCBL Bat France ia little bigger 
than a single profinoe of CMm^ 
which latter empire embraces an ex- 
tent of territory nearly eqaal to the 
iriiole of Europe, and inclodes no less 
than 36(K000,00a sools^ w more than 
fr third of the whole haman race! 
teagioe, then, the dMealty of gOTem- 
isg such 1^ coantiy, and sapervising 
ae many myriads of mand^ins (as 
theofilofaris are called), nyany of whom 
an distant finom the seat of gcrv^m- 
BMot by tboosaods of miles. 

To role soch an empire, of comve, 
reqnina a singidarly aMe and ener- 
getic man. And t^ first Emperors 
af each dynasty are generally men of 
this kind. Prowess and worth ha^ 
raised them to the throne, and they 
pot forth ^ir whole abilities in a 
laaolote discharge of their ofilce. 
SynastSea, howerer, grow old, as 
well aa in^iidvala, and beoome eiOfbte 
vnder the enervating infiuencea of 
wealth and power. Long experience 
kaa sbowD, in China as in other 
ampirea, th«it the energetic founders 
of a dynasty ve by-and-by snc- 
eaeded by men who give themselTeB 
ap to pleaanre— betaking themselves 
to the harem, and resigning the rehis 
of government In many cases to 
crafty and ambitions eonnchs — a 
class of men who, as we have 
seen, have proved the bane of almost 
every dynasty for the last sixteen 
aw iiuii e i . No sooner dace hscompet- 



ency or corrnptlon begin at Court, 
than its effects are immediately ap- 
parent in a genend dissolution of 
government throughout the Empire^ 
Once remove the firm c^eck of dea«> 
potic supervision ft-om a Chinese 
official, and in nineteen cases out of 
twenty he instantly commences a 
system of extortion. He wrings fines 
and takes bribes firom all and sundry, 
and, to prevent appeal, he bribes also 
the mandarine immedhitely above 
him (just as is done in the dominions 
of the Csar). In this way the minda 
of the people (who are never to be 
compared with the unreflecting nmjiks 
of Bussia) become wholly estranged 
from the Government. Industry is 
checked, and corruption embezsles 
the revenne. The imperial exchequer 
becomes empty ; and in order to re- 
plenish it, instead of curing the evil 
Dv reforming the abuses, the easier 
plan is geoeraBy had recourse to of 
inetituting saleg of nmA^which is 
sy no n y mous, also, with sales of office. 
This only aggravates the evil. First 
of all, the people are Justly Incensed 
by seeing whet ought to be the re- 
wards of worth and learahig only, 
taken from open oompetition and 
given to mere wealth ; and secondly, 
the men thus unjostly placed in rank 
and office are in general incompetent 
to the discharge of their duties; 
and moreover, having paid for their 
appointments, they natural^ seek to 
get a good return for their monev, 
and look upon those under them rarely 
in any other light than as so many 
sheep to be fleeced* Thus the evU 
goes firom bad to worse. Industry la 
cheeked, Govemmoit paralysed, the 
executive poweriess. As a natnnd 
conseqfuence of the misery of the 
country, bands of robbers arise in the 
provtnees, which the Imperialist forces 
ars unable to put down. By-and-by 
these robber- bands attain consistency : 
some able chief puts himself at their 
head, and, encouraged by the feeble- 
ness and ooDtempt into which the 
Government has fallen, hoists the 
standard of rebellion — issues procla- 
mations denouncing the Emperor as 
having violated the ^* decrees of He»- 
ven,'* and inflicted misery upon the 
people, and declaring him unfit any 
kmger to reign. A reform of the e&- 
Istiag abuses ia at Uie same time made 
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by the rebel chief, and the necessity 
is inculcated of a return to the ancient 
morals and principles of government, 
as laid down in the canonical books, 
and exemplified in the reigns of many 
of their earlier sovereigns. 

The present rebellion is following 
the same course. The effeteness of 
this Mantchoo dynasty is rendered 
more than usually intolerable by the 
fact that they are of foreign extrac- 
tion, and everything conspires to show 
that they will be ejected from the 
throne, and their whole race expelled 
from the country, precisely as their 
Tartar predecessors were by the re- 
bellion four centuries ago, headed by 
the founder of the native dynasty of 
Ming, — of which the present aspirant 
to the throne claims to be a lineal 
descendant. Whether the country is 
to emerge from the struggle a still 
united empire, — or to resolve itself 
into two great kingdoms, as it did 
for several centuries once before, with 
the broad stream of the Yangtsekeang 
for their boundary, and with Nanking 
{the old and natural capital of the 
empire, from whence the seat of go- 
vernment was transferred to Peking 
by Kublai Khan, in order to be nearer 
to his Tartar allies) as the metropolis 
of the southern kingdom, — or finally, 
whether it is to be for a time split up 
into a number of separate states, as it 
was in thedays of Confucius, only with 
municipal and democratic institutions 
in place of the now wholly obsolete ones 
of feudalism, — will depend entirely 
upon the amount of power possessed by 
the chief of the insurgents. Bu t whether 
the emphre continue united or not, 
the Chinese are so thoroughly homo- 
geneous and dannish a race that they 
will ever hold together in bonds of 
the strongest national sympathy. 

The exultation that will ensue 
amonff this strange people on once 
more becoming the lords of their own 
soil, is likely, m conjunction with the 
influence of new ideas pressing upon 
them from without, to inaugurate a 
stirring and revival of the national 
intellect, and the development of prac- 
tical abilities amongst them which will 
astonish the self-complacent critics of 
the West. A now religion and civili- 
sation now stand at the door and 
knock. And, be it said, wo know no 
country in the world where the peo- 



ple are so well fitted by their own 
native training to appreciate them. 
Beligion, like everything else, must 
to some extent be coloured by the 
peculiar temperament and associations 
of the people who adopt it ; and hence 
the sanguine hope that the Chinese 
will forthwith become Christians in 
all respects like unto ourselves, is 
hardly destined to be realised. Never- 
theless, Christianity never had a 
fairer field. Hiree hundred and sixty 
millions of the human race here He 
open to its infiuence, — whose moral 
doctrines are almost identical with 
those of the New Testament, — who 
are singularly tolerant, inquisitive, 
and anxious to learn, — and who 
(greatest and most remarkable help ot 
all) have no definite creed of their 
own, no positive form of religions 
belief, in fact, no counter revelation 
with which to oppose the entrance of a 
purer faith. For four thousand years 
they have been waiting for a divinely- 
sent religion — wisely making the most, 
in the interim, of that natural religion 
of the soul which Grod gives to all 
mankind alike. Now, at length, that 
religion comes nnto them, and finds 
them better prepared for its reception 
than any other pagan nation whom 
the blessed light from on high has 
visited. Let, then, our missionaries 
take courage, and our Bible societies 
redouble their efforts; for the good 
work has already received a begin- 
ning, and the results will amply re- 
pay their most generous efforts. 

But Christianity does not come 
alone. The stores of European know- 
ledge come along with it, and (al- 
though a closer acquaintance with the 
Chinese will show that we have much 
to learn as well as to impart) will 
confer upon them inestimable advan- 
tages, of which they will not be slow 
to avail themselves. The late war, 
and increased communication with the 
*^ Barbarians," is fast converting their 
old contempt for us into an undis- 
guised acknowledgment of our supe- 
riority;— the accession of a native 
dynasty will throw down the barriers 
behind which China has for long se- 
cluded herself from the world ; — a thiind 
part of the species will be brought into 
the comity of nations, and China at 
last will be opened. 

It is impossible but that this result 
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rnnst come. For the first time in its 
history, while a mighty revelation is 
stirring and shaking the empire with- 
in, foreign powers stand at its gates, 
watching the progress of events, deeply 
interested in the issue, and ready, if 
neoMsary, to take a decisive part in 
the stmggle. Of these powers, three 
stand forth as the leading empires of 
the world. Russia, the great nascent 
power of the Old World, already 
stretches her giant arms from the 
Baltic Sea to the distant shores of 
the Pacific, and, despite the deserts 
and mountain-chains of Central Asia, 
is steadily working her way south- 
wards. As if at once to invite and 
facilitate her advance, settled habits, 
the first forerunners of civilisation, are 
spreading among the Nomades of the 
l^ppes; and, according to Gutzlaff, 
they were never so easily ruled as at 
the present day. It is ascertain as any- 
thing yet future can be, that the sway 
over the greater pai4; of these tribes will 
soon pass from the Chinese Emperor 
to the Russian Czar, — and by means 
of them he will act directly and power- 
fully upon China. This much he will 
assuredly succeed in ; but there is a 
further and definite enterprise which 
he will attempt, of which the success 
is much more doubtfuL Siberia is not 
all ice and wilderness. One half of 
it lies south of the latitude of St 
Petersburg, and its southern limits 
reach the latitude of Paris. In its 
fonthem portion — as, for instance, 
around Lake Baikal— exist tracts at 
once fertile and beautiful ; and in the 
mountain-ranges which separate it 
firom the Chinese territory, gold and 
other minerals have of late years been 
discovered, and worked with great 
profit. It is a region, therefore, whose 
resources are worth developing; but 
at present it is only by a tedious land 
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China. We know that the possession 
of the mouths of this great river is al- 
ready a coveted object of Russian po- 
licy ; and, at this moment, there is a 
capital move on the cards by which 
the enterprising Czar may reasonably 
calculate to win his point. The part 
of the Celestial £mpire traversed by 
the Amour is Mantcboorla, — in other 
words, that northern portion of the 
empire, which is the native province 
of the dynasty and race whose su- 
premacy is at present on the point of 
being overthrown by the Chinese. Is 
it not very probable, therefore, that 
the Czar will espouse the cause of the 
unpopular Mantchoos, on the simple 
condition, thus placed in extremis^ 
(which they will be ready to grant), 
that, if he succeed in keeping them 
on the throne, they shall cede to 
him the lower course of the coveted 
river; — or foreseeing that, even in 
the event of their expulsion, he shall 
be able with their help to take pos- 
session of theMantchoorian provinces? 
Nor are the movements of Russia, 
carefully shrouded as they ever are, in 
discordance with this supposition. 
For, in autumn last, two ships of war 
sailed from Cronstadt to Canton, rais- 
ing the Russian naval force in the 
Chinese seas to five vessels ; during 
summer, a force of six or seven thou- 
sand regulars was despatched to 
Irkutsk, close to the Chinese frontiers, 
and the entrepot of Russian commerce 
with China by Kiachta ; while, re- 
cently. General de Brankberg, after 
being summoned to St Petersburg to 
receive iDstructions, was despatched 
to take command of the Russian 
troops, regular and irregular, along 
the Chinese frontiers. 

Whatever may be the designs of the 
Czar in that quarter, however, he is 
likely to encounter an antagonist of 
superior strength in the rival power 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Russia is ever 
for despotism and exclusion, — Britain 
and America for freedom and tolera- 
tion ; and the latter powers will carry 
their point so far as China is concern- 
ed. America is approaching in great 
strength direct from California ; and 
another twelvemonth will probably 
witness the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the establish- 
ment of a settlement in Japan, as 
firm stepping-stones by which the 
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Pacific may be crossed^ and the ea- 
terprising Anglo -Americana broeght 
into direct contact Willi the new 
awakened land of the Celestials* 
Not less steadily are we advancing 
oyeriand through the territories of Bar* 
mak ; and the new stmggle comment 
cing there will probably eoon extend 
onr dominion still fhrther np the noble 
stream of the Irrawaddy. Avaiswith- 
ia a himdred and ninety miles of the 
Chinese frontier, and finom Bhamo-^ 
the 0iUrtp6t between the two nations 
— a hi^way leads north-eastwanto 
through the sonthem provinces of the 
Celestial Empire, along which acom^ 
meroe is condnctedby each nation to the 
valne of more than half-a-miUion ster- 
ling. But it is by sea that, whether 
peacefoiiy er otherwise, the enterprise 
of England will most serionsly infringe 
upon the seclusion of China ; and, if 
we are wise, we waA direct our adyano- 
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ing steps not by Hong-Kong amf 
Canton into the mountainous pro- 
▼incee of the south-eastern coast, but 
by Cbusan and Shang-hae, up the 
magnificent artery of the Yang>tse*- 
Keang, into the great yalley-region of 
China, fertile beyond measure, con- 
taining Nanking and some of the 
wealthiest cities of ti>e empire, inter- 
sected by a network of canals, and sa 
vast and populons that a hundred and 
seventy millions of inhabitnts are sup- 
ported on its surface. Six hundred 
miles from the sea this immense river 
is nearly a league in width, and of 
depth sufficient to bear junks of con:* 
siderable tonnage ; and up its broad 
stream and countiesT tribntaries, and 
along the canals covnranleating with 
aH parts of dM iolsrior, the pew«ns of 
steam-navigation will ere long convey 
t^ religion and science, the arts, pre^ 
duos, and arms^the ChrisdaD world. 
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This titie, ^ The Last Fruit off an 
Old Tree,'* cannot be read here with 
indifference— cannot certaaaly be read 
by us without grateful retrospect of 
the ampler store of still riper fruit we 
have gathered from the same branches. 
If there is soch a thing in botany ae 
^_^ . - ,. r if it is per- 
ch a creation 
1, it is under 
I remember to 
-less mi^estic 
graceful, and 
Oram branches 
lade. 
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from this and 
is not difficult 
esa hearty and 
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lied contempo- 
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e, is matter of 
speaking per* 
?n experi^ioe, 
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onr fitvourites and of oir treasures. 
The EngUrii language appeared to- 
us never to have assumed its com^- 
plete and most classical type till the 
happy idea occurred to Laador of sa 
refining without impoverishii^, se^ 
harmonising and modalating withouC 
inflating or enfeebling, as to give it 
an almost ideal grace and strength^, 
and Uins fit it for the dialect of those 
Greek oratora and poets to whom we 
are accustomed to ascribe n quite 
imaginary perfection of speech. Las* 
dor succeeded in his enterprise. He 
fimned a style of that almost ideal 
purity which takes it finom the aoei- 
denta of time and of country, and 
ndapta it to all ages and all thinlKitf 
and we feel that every man of genius^ 
whether Greek or Romany English 
or Italian, is speaking in his own 
language, because he q>eaks in what 
is not unworthy to be the universal 
language of men of genius^ of power, 
and of reflection. It feflowa, as an 
understood eorolUnry^ that he wiie 
firamed such a style had answerable 
thoughts to express in it ; for a style 
grows from within, and forms on^ 
round a nucleus of thooght. It is 
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a«t, Wwercr, ia Ae writings of Mr 
LaadoT (nd tils nsj b«?6 occMioo- 
•d diMpi)«iBtiiieitt to womt} tlNH tbo 
ttadent erer arriycft si t)w lim 
ekments of the subject treated of, 
wbether vaonX or political pliikMopby, 
or wtetcTcr tbat subject may be. 
Bia wridagB bear amcli tba aaaa 
rtiatioir to serere dSdaeric expoaitio*, 
aa a beamifal statue to aa anatoarieal 
drswiaf . Tboae who would see or 
fsel the trath of the anatoaiy in the 
narWe, mast hriog their kDOwMee 
wiKhtboB. 

We bmmC eoniMa, for our own part, 
that special scadles, and a rvder hi- 
qaeat into trath, have withdrawn 
as nach frem books ia which the 
Mthetic etemeat may be taid to 
prerail: wo h«?e batoaie chiefly sott- 
9q^ soBBe eontribatioo to oar 



stock o# knowledge add of ideas, let 
the aia tta r bo roagh-kewn as it may; 



[ we arast eoojare ap the feelisgs 
eftke paat if wo would do fiiU jastice 
to the wtnhor beforo as. We nraat 
raeall Ike days wkea wo read for the 
fifth tiaio Ike dklogoe of Epicuru^ 
Lemtme^ and Fenmnm — when we 
ired aader tbo >oof of Pericles, and 
ki correspe a d eac o with Aspaaia and 
Oeeae and Anaxagoras^when we 
Msteaed to tke geakU talk of Boccaccio 
sad Petrarefa, and, though we had 
known tko one ki his hundred tales, 
aad Ike oiker in bia more than hon- 
dfsd aoanets, confessed that we liked 
tkaai botk far better speaking Engiwh 
^ tke PeMkammvm, 

men of original gvniao are 
to sink at times even below 
■ o d iecrK y . It fo not the highest 
path that p ies sive s the tmest ievel. 
Perkapa this is owiag to tke simple 
season tkat self-eonfideace sorviTes 
tkoagk tke hoar and the themo be 
not piopitioas; or it may be that 
exabevanes is one qnaKty of genkn, 
—aad k lies aot la the Fates tbem- 
ssirss to gnmS tkat a tropical laxsr 
riaace of Tegetation, where every 
■ Isnder ptaat aad every towering 
tno are d i a sk ai g Into tke air toge- 
tker, riMyald be combined with the 
selectBcas of the trim gardes or tke 
plotof ofchard-gronnd. Chancer and 
Spencer and Sliakefpeare, amongst 
ear own aneienta, show the greatest 
inequality in tkeir production ; and it 
~ '^ not ka Moolt, amongst 



modem aaCkors, to point to 
who have had failures almost as 
signal as their successes. This ino- 
qnali^ Is coa^tcnoas m Landor. 
He who wrote jEschmes and Fltodm 
wrote the CitmHon of }^iUiam Shake- 
$ptmr€. Unhappily in the laat, as in 
some fkw other dialogues, he has 
attempted tko humorous. Now, Mr 
Landor baa wit and sarcasm at com- 
mand, and of tke severest and tke 
keeneat order, bat tobehumoroaathe 
gods have poaitively denied. Notkis 
the wit that ralsea mirth or laughter. 
When he thkiks to pelt as with snow- 
balls, he is throwing things aboat 
him heavy sa lead. There Is nothing 
comic in his genins. Punchinello is 
the Isst character lor whom he could 
find fitting speech. He shoakl have 
had nothing to do with such people 
as Sir Silas. The fohls of hU drapeiy 
fan graccfelly aad somewhat keavihr 
t» the ground: it will not do to tock 
tbem rooDd tho hamckes of any Cat 
and stnpid knight. He eoald drape a 
goddess perfectly— an Ariel not so 
well ; but amongst all his yroptrtiet. 
he has not a skigie suit of SMtley thsS 
would become a fool of say species 
whatever. Those who most admire 
the galley of stataes kito which ka 
admits the reader, weak! be most 
pleased if they coald eject certain 
uncouth figures grinning from the 
obscurer parts of the room, or rather 
distorting their feataiea into what is 
to pass for a grin* 

It Is, however, by his best that 
every author should finally be judged \ 
and we hold tkat critidsm has for lu 
ultimate end to detect everywhere 
the best and the good, and present 
them for the adauration, aad it may 
be, for the grateful admiration of tho 
reader. If it looks for faults and 
blcmiskes, and hokis thsse also ap 
for notice and reprehension, it is be- 
cause we can only learn to adaiira 
what Is good by compaarison with 
whst is less good, or by distinguishing 
itftom whatlsabsokitelybad. Wero 
we, oa the present occasion, engaged 
in a geaeral review of the whole writ- 
ings of Mr Landor, we should fed 
ourselves compelled to eater more 
fully than we are disposed or intend 
to do, into certain defects both of 
manner and of matter which detract 
from their exceUsnce; but we skoald 
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only perform the less grateful portion 
of our task, for the ultimate purpose 
of fixing attention on the high qaali- 
ties which really constitute their excel- 
lence. 

Speaking of the public at large, we 
have said that the works of Landor 
have been slowly growing into popu- 
larity, or rather into general circula- 
tion and esteem. Popular, in one 
sense of the word, they are not likely 
to become. The Paradise Lost can 
never be half so popular as the FU- 
grim's Progress^ although the very 
persons who often open their Bunyan, 
and rarely or never their Milton, 
would not venture, in defiance of the 
opinion of their more intellectual coun- 
trymen, to prefer their favourite alle- 
gory to our great national epic. It is 
probable that the causes which at 
first retarded the general reception 
of our author's works, may always 
continue to limit the number of those 
who read them with genuine pleasure. 
Let us look at some of these causes. 

The dialogue, as we have intimated, 
has lost ground amongst us as a form 
of composition, and there are other 
reasons than the caprice of fashion 
or the love of change for this general 
distaste towards it. In an age when 
many books are to be read, we like to 
come at once and rapidly to the gist 
of the matter ; we wish to be led 
straightway to the conclnsion we 
are finally to rest in. We have little 
time to spare, and cannot afford to be 
bandied about from one speaker to 
another. Why this circuitous path, 
when we might have gone in a direct 
road from one point to the other? 
Why this zigzag, this tacking about, 
as if we were for ever under contrary 
winds? Or, let it be the line of 
beauty itself that we are illustrating, 
why these undulations Aere, when we 
have our wicket- gate before us, and 
might reach it by a straight and level 
path ? It is still worse when there is 
no wicket-gate to enter, no final con- 
clusion to rest in; and a dialogue, 
replete with thought and discussion, 
proves to be written with a dramatic 
rather than a didactic purpose. Art 
for the sake of art, where the pro- 
vince is speculative truth, becomes a 
rather questionable matter. Earnest- 
minded men like to see clearly where 
it is that the author himself is earnest 



and sincere — ^where it is that he really 
intends to work upon their conviction, 
and where he is merely exercising his 
ingenuity to give pleasure or create 
surprise. 

We note these objections to the 
dialogue, without, however, entirely 
acquiescing in them. If this form of 
composition may be sometimes weari- 
some or vexatious to the reader, it 
may be all but necessary to the writer. 
That very incertitude and fluctuation 
which it admits of may be insepar- 
able from minds whose thoughts and 
reflections we would nevertheless will- 
ingly listen to. Men of this temper 
could not write at all if they might 
not draw something of a mask or a 
veil between themselves and the pub- 
lic. If it is trouldesome to the active 
impatient man to be bandied about, 
or partially mystified by dramatic in- 
ventions, it may be infinitely to the 
ease of the writer to adopt some form 
of composition which does not rigidly 
compromise him, which gives a cer- 
tain scope for oscillation, which per- 
mits him to say what seemed truth 
yesterday, though he already sus- 
pects that it will not wear exactly the 
same appearance to-morrow. There 
are men who grow bold only when 
they speak in the name or the person 
of another ; they could not utter the 
"last word" of the problem. If in 
their own persons they must pledge 
themselves for ever to their own solu- 
tion. They see much of the subject, 
much of its difficulties; they have 
something withal to say which is 
worth our hearing; but they doubt 
if they are in possession of the whole 
of the truth. Well, we must permit 
them some device, some fiction, some 
dramatic form which will give them 
liberty of speech, which will sanction 
half-truths and partial contradictions. 
We must not tender the book and the 
oath to all our witnesses. We shall 
get more truth from some by diminish- 
ing the weight of responsibility. Not 
to add to all this, that there are read- 
ers also of kindred minds, who more 
frequently find themselves in the atti- 
tude of impledged contemplation than 
of direct search for truth or strenu- 
ous advocacy of opinions. 

But if the dramatic or conversa- 
tional form of Mr Landor*s writings 
renders many thinking men impatient 
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of their perusal, the substantial mat- 
ter in them is still such as only men 
of thought and reflection can at all 
appreciate. There is no catering to 
the prejudice or ignorance of any sort 
of mob, political or religions. As 
Hitle at the hustings as at Exeter 
Hall are the readers to be fonnd whom 
Landor addresses. He never de- 
scends from his own intellectnal level 
to court the suffrages of the multi- 
tude. This is almost the highest 
prabe we can bestow on any man ; 
and it is so high a praise, because it 
almost invariably incurs the forfeiture 
of that general good-will and loud 
applausive acclamation which must 
be grateful to all men, and which 
very moderate abilities, with a tho- 
rough devotion of them to the popu- 
lar service, may always command. 

Neither must it be forgotten that 
the style and manner of our author, 
admirable as they are, and almost 
perfect on certain themes and occa- 
sions, with which they thoroughly 
harmonise, do, at other times, afflict 
us with a sense of constraint, of effort, 
of monotony. When a narrative, for 
instance, of any length is attempted, 
we seem to move along with leaden 
weights on either ankle. There is 
scarcely a redundant word, yon say, 
how then can we be moving slowly ? 
It is precisely because there is never 
a word too many that we do move so 
slowly. Mr L4mdor has never under- 
stood this paradox, that with more 
words he would move more rapidly -, 
or his readers would. They miss 
those little stones and pebbles in the 
way that break the step, and make 
them trip and dance as they go. 
There is also one peculiarity In his 
style which in a critical estimate of his 
writings would deserve a distinct and 
separate notice. No man, in his hap- 
pier moods, deals more admurably with 
metaphorical language; but he also 
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deals, somewhat more than occasion- 
ally, in a class of metaphors which 
have nothing to commend them be- 
yond a certain ingenuity in detecting 
or shaping the resemblance on which 
they are founded. They do not illus- 
trate the meaning ; they do not deepen 
the impressions ; they merely detain 
us by drawig our attention to a cold 
unaffectiug parallelism. This habit 
of catching at images which reflect 
neither light nor heat upon the com- 
position will be found, we suspect, to 
be the chief source of what there is of 
weariness and fatigue in the style of 
Mr Landor.* 

But we have not imposed upon our- 
selves here so large and onerous a 
task as a critical survey of the whole 
of Mr Landor^s works, and we ought 
before this to have proceeded to the 
special object in hand — some notice 
of his latest, and, as the title would 
signify, his last production. But we 
hold no author to an^ pledge or reso- 
lution of this description. Whilst the 
brain thinks (and may it still continue 
here to exercise its functions), the 
hand will write ; and what the hand 
writes, when once the habit has set 
in, will be sure to be transcribed in 
printer*s ink. These last fruits show 
no decay of the thinking faculty. 
Occasional and miscellaneous, no one 
will expect to find the contents of 
this volume equal to the Imaginary 
Conversations of the first and second 
series. But many will be, perhaps, 
agreeably surprised to detect so little 
fsJling off, to meet with so much that 
is worthy of the author of Pericles and 
Aspdsia, Amongst the poems (al- 
though we confess there are many 
trifles we should have hardly thought 
it worth while to collect and print) 
there is perhaps as large a proportion 
of what is really excellent, as in those 
already printed as miscellaneous 
poems in his collected works. 



\ the manner in which the Imaginary Con- 
the world hae not been such as to give a fair 
attention. They w^re first printed in large 
[)rice ; and they have been lately repub- 
imaginable, in two bulky volnmes, which 
9. Now, if Mr Mozon would publish the 
on« and Pericles and Aspasia in small and 
led there would be no commercial risk in 
ublio would for the first time be introduced 
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The tirst wordg wbieh catch tiie 
eye on opening the vohime are cha- 
racteristic enoBgh, boA of the temper 
and the genins «f the anthon We 
say the temper of the antber, for 
whether the irate mood, the pride 
borderiiig npon arrog«ioe, whidi 
breaks ont in his writings, enters at 
large into the compontion of the man, 
Is a matter of which we know netkkig. 
These lines stand printed by tliem- 
sdves, in capital letters, on the first 
leaf, as on a memorial tablet — 

^ I stcoTo with none, for none wac worth my 
strife ; 
Natare I lored^ and, next to nature^ art: 
I -wanned both nanda before the Are of 
life; 
It nnluy and I am ready to depart.** 

The verse is good ; but if this Is a 
farewell to the world, it Is not a grace- 
fhl leave-taking. 

"** I strove -with none, for none wai werfiiiny 
■trifc.*' 

He had contemporaries whom poster- 
ity will think to have beea qnite 
worthy of his strife, if to strive with 
<;ontemporarie8 be worthy •f any man 
who has tmth, or ewea art, for his 
^Ject. We wish the sentiment ex- 
pressed had been, ^at he strove with 
none becanse the love of tmth, of na- 
tnre, and of art Vore him vp, as on 
^aides' wings, above the region of all 
«^fe. The line as it stands is not 
gracefhl ; nor is it eonsistettt with the 
^nerons praise he himself in this very 
Tolnme bestows on some #f those 
with wliom Iftie emnkms strife (if any) 
wonld haTe been carried on. What 
can be more elegant than the follow- 
ing enlogiam on Shdiey ? It ooenrs 
In some lines ^^To the Kightfaigale,** 
and he modestly supposes his own 
song, as well as the ii!igfatittgale*s, to 
become inandjble in the superior me- 
lody of the poet — 

** Melodtons Shelley eanght tiij l e ft e at eong. 
And they who iieara hia maaic heard 
not thine ; 
Gentle and jojons, delicate and >tT0iffi^ 
From the far tomb his voiee ahall snenee 



Periiaps this nngracioas line refinrs 
only to a strife for ^mmt. If so, it 
is ambtffiKNis ; and the interpre ta tioE 
first pat npon it is jietiAed «r ex- 
cnsed by other passages in plain 



prose, where he ezpvesees the alto* 
gether vain and absnrd desire to stand 
aloof^ nnassociated in onr minds with 
other men of letters. ** I datm," ha 
says, (p.820)— "^ I claim bo plaoe im 
the world of letters. lam alone ; and 
will be alone, as long as I live, aad 
after." Idle enoogh. He might as 
well have said. It is tnie, I have the 
lineaments, mmI bear Che facalties, 
and have lived Che life of chis creatnra 
hfdmo ; bnt let none call me man ; I 
will stand aloae, as ]«Bg aa I iiv% 
and after! 

There is wmA of this morbid tem- 
per displayed im a dlalofoe between 
himself and Anehdeaoon Hare; bnt 
we will not (jO lurcher into the sub- 
ject. W« C<»oh anon it here to note 
and to dismiss it It is as old story, 
and a sad one. A proud man, con- 
Boions of merits iM appreciated, begins 
to talk of himself of his detiactoni, 
of his compeers. He has aeaooner 
closed his lips than he Is oiended at 
himself for having spoken. Silence 
woakl have been so much better. He 
is new as aogry with himself as he 
was befon with others; he speaks 
again, and fitUi louder, to assert his 
oeatempC of the whole business: thus 
repeatiog the first UnBdec, adding to 
bis own exaspemtioa, and rendering 
it etiU mora difficult to get back to 
that silence which aione comported 
with his dignity* It is a sad speo- 
tade— angry with otlMcs, Chen at hlm- 
self for having been aticred Co anger : 
the exaoertwtion, in aoch a oase, 
grows perpetuaUy, and there is no 
liope of a genmae cdm being ever 
esublidied. 

The first convnsation in Che new 
aeries leads ns amongst die painten. 
We have aome fine enloginm on Ti- 
tian, and Kaffnel, aadCaneggifi. 

** Cbmora.— Yet baw wandcrfiil is fha 
Sunt Peter Mnitgrr 1 In beih pieteces 
yon hare proTed yourself the best adapter 
of external nature to human and soper- 
hnmui aetion. The i^nslie trees, at 
the atreke ef your peMil, nae ap wevtl^' 
to riiade the aagahi kt their walks on 
]iany«f year snkoeete waie the 
ioii of year haod alter the ■oii- 
oflife. 

** yi e f e a e. — Lang after; mgr feaoy flies 
oftea A— our aea girt ei^Co mymMAme 
hiUe of Oadaea, aad'aaeriheioienaadiaita 
plains, and Tinejards, aad alias fialij 
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md oh6flfaiiii-groT«^ and forests, and in- 
kales tb« sharp snimiibess of the Alpine 
air : it iaTigorates me afresh. 

" Cbniaro.~Ye8, TiBiano ! kgi neTer 
diDops into dociepitode while Fviej 
€taads at hii side. To how many have 
jon given aa existenoe for centuries I • . 
Hie time will eome when the ehief glorj 
of a Venetian noble will he the possession 
«f an aneestor by the hand of Tiziano. 

"* 7iaamo4 — Yon gveatly overvalne Bfl. 
There are aany In ^nr city who deserve 
io partake in these eolofies ; and many 
others who followed my stepsy and have 
preceded me to the tomh. 

' Cbmcrow — li helon^B to a genefons 
mind to be well leased with its likeness 
b its inferiors ; yon <can bear it even in 
% rival ; yen waft away yoor own praiees, 
and often point towards Urbina. 

* 7tBMMM.~-UHMno is richer than Tyn 
and StdoB over were ; X^rbino is mere 
gkvified than Tiay and Borne. There is 
only 4Mie to whom the Vii|(in has confided 
her inliMit ; one only to whom the Infant 
hath Baikifested hie mother : he leans on 
her boeom ; bnt she hath not all his love. 
Nearer to us, while we are oonvessing on 
this favourite of Heaven, on this purifier 
of the human heart, on this in^irer of 
tte most tender and most true religtont 
ii Antonio Allegri of Correggio. Angels 
play with hie pencil ; and he caldiee 
thcsn by the wing, and wUl not let them 
90L What a canopy hath be raised to 
bimeelf in the dome at Parma 1 Thehigh- 
aet of tiia departed and of the immoral 
axa gnardiaas of his aapnlchn : he de- 
served it." 

In th6 06ooiid conrersstioii wo sro 
flfin in Italy, and fbe subject — so 
great a favoarite with all onr poets — 
of tiie cmel fate of Tasso and the 
knre of Leonora — ^is tenderly toacbed. 
Leonora is on the pofnt of death, and 
is conversing with ber confessor, Fa- 
41ier Panigarola. 

<* X09iMm.~H« said B0 1 emnd^Miy 
it I . . . Psrhape, too, he fsared toawaken 
in me tim sentiments he onoe excited, 
fiowaver it may be, ahpoady I feel tbe 
^ulKaessef the grave ; his words bveathe 
it over me. I would have entieaisd him 



** PatUgarola. — Is there no i«iee with* 
in your heart that clearly tells yon so t 

** LeononL — That voice is too indis- 
tinct, too troubled with the threbbings 
round about it. We women want some- 
times to hear what we know ; we die un- 
less we hear what we doubt 

" jRoat^aro/a.— Madonna ! this is toe 
pae sion a te (or the hoar. Bnt the tears 
you are shedding are a proof of your 
compunction. May the Virgin, and the 
saints arennd her thivne^ accept and ra- 
tify it. 

*^ Leonora* — Father ! what were yon 
saying ! what were you asking me ! whe- 
ther no voice whispered to me, assured 
me 1 I know not I am weary of think- 
ing. He must love me. It is not in the 
nature of such men ever to oease from 
loving. Was genius ever ungrateful ! 
Mere talents are dry leaves, tost up and 
down by gusts of passion, and scattered 
and swept away ; but Genius lies in the 
bosom of Memory, and Gratitude at her 
feet 

** Jhtnigarola, — Be composed, be calm, 
be resigned to the vrill of Heaven; be 
ready for that journey's end, where the 
happier who have gone before, and the 
enduring who soon must follow, will 
meet 

** Leonora, — I am prepared to depart . 
Pray, father, for my deliverance : pray 
also for poor Torquato's : do not separate 
ns in your prayers. O 1 could he leave 
his prison as surely eras speedily as I shall 
mine ! it would not be more thankfully 1 
1 that bars of iron were as fragile as 
bars of day 1 O that princes were as 
merciful as Death f But tell him, tell 
Torquato. ... Go agam ; entreat, 
persuade, command him to forget me. 

** Panigarola. — Alas 1 even the com- 
mand, even the command from you and 
from above might not avail, periiaps. 
You smile. Madonna ! 

** Leonora,—! die happy."* 

These qnoiations are sufficient to 
•bow that the old fire is barning stilL 
With Ltnds Philippe and J/. Guizot 
we do not fieel disposed to linger. In 
l^kkaioB and I^Jesselr^de tbe emperor 
appears to as to be eomewhat traves- 
tied ; the minister talks well 

**iyidboiat.— Yes, yes ; whether we 
take the field or sit here in the cabinet, 
God fights for us visibly. You look grave, 
Nesselrode 1 Is it nut so 1 Speal^ and 
{Plainly. 

*</V«MernNb.-- Sire, In my bnmble 
opinion, God nover fis^ts at alL 

** MekoUMB.-^Snelj be fought far Iszaal 
wImb he was invoked bj prayarl 
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"Neitdrode, — Sire, I am no theologian ; 
and I fkncy I must be a bad geographer, 
since I never knew of a nation which was 
Israel when it had a mind to shed blood 
and to pray. To fight is an exertion — is 
violence : the Deity in his omnipotence 
needs none. He has devils and men al- 
ways in readiness for fighting ; and they 
are the instruments of their own punish- 
ment for their past misdeeds." 

Whether the Emperor Nicholas is 
the sort of theologian he is represented 
here to be, we shoold donbt. 

" Neaelrode. — Some among the Italians, 
and chiefly among the Romans, are ven- 
turing to express an opinion that there 
would be less of false religion, and more 
of true, if no priest of any description 
were left upon earth. 

** NicholaB, — Horrible I — unless are ex- 
empted those of the venerable Greek 
church. All others worship graven 
images : we stick to pictures. 

'* Neitelrode. — One scholar mentioned, 
not without an air of derision, that a pic- 
ture had descended from heaven recently 
on the coast of Italy. 

" NichoUu, — Framed 1 varnished? un- 
der glass ! on pencil 1 on canvass 1 What 
likel 

*^ Ne9»eln>de,—T)\e Virgin Mary, what- 
ever made of. 

^ jYtMoZcu.— She must be ours then. 
She missed her road. . . . But I hope 
I am guilty of no profaneness or infidelity, 
when I express a doubt if every picture 
of the blessed Virgin is sentient : most 
are ; perhaps not every one. If they want 
her in England, as they seem to do, 
let them have her— unless it is the one that 
rolls the eyes : in that case I must claim 
her ; she is too precious by half for Pa- 
pist or Tractarian. I must order imme- 
diately these matters. No reasonable 
doubt can be entertained that I am the 
visible head of Christ's church.*' 

We made an observation jnst now 
on a certain class of metaphors which 
intmde npon us in the composition of 
Mr Landor. Here is an exaggerated 
example of them. In the following 
passage there are some half-dozen 
metaphors, only one of which (that 
abont the snnff, which is very witty) 
gives any point or illnstration to the 
subject. AU the rest merely bewilder 
ns with far-fetched resemblances. 
Nicholas is disconrsing on some of the 
inconsistencies of England : — 

" Nicholas, — It is amusing to look at a 
playground of striped tops, humming, 
whirring, wavering, now dipping to this 



side, now to that, whipt from the centre 
to tiie circumference of the courtyard, 
and losing all distinctness of colour by 
the rapidity of their motion. We are 
consistent, Nesselrode ; we can sit quiet 
and look on. I am fortunate, another 
may say Judicious, in my [choice of instru- 
ments. The English care more about tho 
organ-loft than the organ, in the construc- 
tion of which they employ stout bellows, 
but look little to the keys or stops. Mr 
Pitt could speak fluently for hours to> 
gether, and that was enough; he was 
permitted to spend a million a-week in 
expeditions. Canning issued state-papera 
of such elaborate lace-work, that ladies 
might make shrouds of them for their dead 
canaries. Of Castlereagh you know as 
much as I do. We blew softly the snuff 
into his epes, and gave him the boxes to 
carry home. He has the glory of being 
the third founder of the French monarchy. 
Pitt sharpened the sword of Buonaparte, 
and placed the iron crown upon his head. 
He was the cooper who drew together 
and compacted the barrel, by setting on 
fire the chips and shavings, and putting 
them in the centre." 

We say nothing of the opinions ex- 
pressed here, whether by the Emperor 
Nicholas, or by Mr Landor in bis 
name. We qnote the passage only as 
an example of a certain mannerism 
which we had occasion to notice. That 
'* snnff'* is excellent. Bat the tops 
and the organ-loft, the lace- work, the 
shronds for dead canaries, the cooper 
and his barrel,, are all just so much 
needless confosion. We might as well 
have spread out before us the contents 
of a broker's shop. 

No small portion of the volume is 
devoted to theological matters, or ex- 
posures of the errors of the Church of 
Kome. A few years affo nothing could 
have been more neemess, and there- 
fore more wearisome, than an attack 
upon the superstition of what to ns 
was the church of the middle ages. 
An attack upon heathen gods and 
goddesses would have been almost as 
appropriate. Now the church of the 
middle ages rears itself up even in 
England as the church of the nine- 
teenth century. There is no help for 
it. The same controversy must be 
Kone over again. Again must be re- 
futed and repelled the same miracles 
and mysteries, and the same flagrant 
usurpation on the rights of the Chris- 
tian laity that Knox and Luther con- 
tended against. Tolecant men and 
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Boi of taste dislike these discnssioiis ; 
^Qt the man of taste mnst forego his 
fastidious refinement, and he vfho 
loves toleration mnst buckle on his 
annonr here, or the old Despotism 
will be down upon them both, and 
leave them no opportunity to practise 
or to enjoy their mnch-loved tolera- 
tion. 

We donbt if Mr Landor is exactly 
tiie champion his Protestant conntry- 
men would select to place in the van 
of the battle ; he lacks in reverence 
to the chiefs of their own party ; but 
he is a bold knight, who deals hard 
blows, and they will not refuse the 
service of his sword. In the Letters 
to Cardinal Wiseman hy a True Be- 
Mever, in the piece entitled Popery^ 
British and Foreign^ he makes some 
home- thrusts which it would be very 
difficult for any honest reasoner to 
parry. For the crafty Romanist there 
is always an escape, because he has 
two creeds, one for the populace and 
one for his educated disciple. Thus 
the efficacy of masses said and pur- 
chased for the dead is a doctrine 
which, we suppose, he can upon oc- 
«adon modify and explain so as to 
reconcile men of intelligence to its ap- 
parent absurdity. Yet those who buy 
the masses must have very gross de- 
finite ideas of their absolute value, or 
they would not lay out their money 
in this direction. And if the prayers 
of the priest reaUy have the power to 
draw souls out of purgatory, it is very 
well suggested in these Liters of a 
True Believer^ that it manifests great 
want of charity in the possessor of 
such a power to wait till they receive 
money before they exercise it. The 
True Believer says — 

"Would any rational man, any man 
within the pale of humanity, raise ob- 
jections against the useftalnees and benefl- 
etnee of nuMses for sonls defunct ! He 
(the onbelierer) aaks whether it be seemly 
or just to charge money for liberating a 
fellow-Christian (if sneh a place exist, 
and BQch a feat be possible) from the 
fires of pnrgatoryt He asks whether 
the poorest of the poor is not often known 
to hanrd his life in extingnishing the 
conflagration of a cottage, and without 
the sl^test hope, or the most transient 
desire, of reward. He asks whether no 
schoolboy has himself been drowned in 
attempting to rescue another from drown- 
h^ 
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<* ' I am firmly of opinion,' says the 
nnbeliever, 'that a mass can no more 
afiect a dead Christian than a dead rat : 
DO more save the one from perdition than 
the other from putrefaction. If you ba- 
lieve I can, you ought to offer it gratui- 
tously. Did not your Sariour gi?e gra- 
tuitously that for which yon demand a 
price ! Nowhere in the church of the 
apostles do I find a tariff, for sins of all 
dimensions, pasted on the wall. Indul- 
gence there was, indeed, for offences ; 
and the cost was the same for each — 
namely, the cost of repentance. He who 
offered any other was guilty of worse 
than sinning ; he who received any other, 
sinned against the Holy Ghost : he vio- 
lated that Divine Spirit ; he arrogated to 
himself the functions of the Father and 
of the Son ; he sold his Saviour for less 
than thirty pieces of silver, when by no 
trickery he could obtain so much.' " 

But the priest may reply that the 
pious gift of the layman has its share 
in the efficacy of the mass: if so, 
the ability of the layman to make this 
gift, to perfoon this act of self-denial, 
becomes the condition on which the 
speedy rescue of a soul in purgatory 
must depend. Wealth, directly or 
indirectly, lays out the punishment. 
And, accordingly, when Columbus 
was seeking patrons and assistance 
for his great enterprise, he argued 
that the golden treasures of India, to 
which he expected to find a direct 
passage, would enable the good Span- 
lards to liberate innumerable souls of 
Christians out of purgatory. We 
have often thought that a more com- 
plete reductio ad ahsurdum was never 
set forth than was here unconsciously 
perpetrated by the devout Columbus. 
We wonder, if the treasures of Cali- 
fornia had been discovered by a Ca- 
tholic population, whether they would 
have been regarded as a providential 
gift from heaven for the relief of souls 
under punishment. Perhaps the idea 
would seriously have occurred to no 
one; for, happily, even in the Ca- 
tholic Church, the degree to which an 
absurdity can be carried becomes 
limited. Time, or rather the slow 
percolation of thought, affects insen- 
sibly even the lowest stratum of the 
public opinion. Even a Spanish pea- 
sant does not think in the nineteenth 
century exactly as he did in the fif- 
teenth. 

Whilst touching on thb theme, we 
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No whisper over them : the Pope's ririit hand 
Hath wiped the record from the Book of 
Life. 
Cenci. — Are you quite sure ? 
Oi/%Mor.— Infallibility 
Declares it. 

Onct.— Bless infallibility ! 
Chnfe99or. — Sin not, my son I bat, sia- 
ning, straight confess. 
And stand absolved. 

CVnet.— Plague me no more. I have 
Confest. The wish — again I swear — is 
odioos. 
Co$^e»sor, — ^The very thought confoonda 
and petrifies me. 
{After a pause) If you will have the peach — 

why, have the peach; 
Bat pay for it : His better to abstain. 

(Confessor poes out— the Count remains, 

Cenci (alone). — There must be (since all 

fear it) pains below. 
But how another's back can pass for mine. 
Or how the scourge be softened into down 
By holy water, puszles me. . . . 
Now, can these fellows in their hearts belieTe 
What they would teach us ? Yes; they most. 

Methinks 
I have some courage : I dare many thinn^ 
Most things; yet were I certun I should foil 
Into a lion's jaws at close of day 
If I went on, I should be loth to go. 
. . . Theirs is the look-out. 
T%ey toss my sins on shoulder readily; 
Are they quite sure they can as readily 
Shuffle them off again? They catch oar 

poach. 
The pnoe, the stipulated price, I pay; 
Will the receiver be as prompt to taem ? 
May not he question them ? W ell ! there are 

fone 
Three hundred thousand erownt, and more 

most go; 
I shall cry qmts—hut what will their cry be ? 
When time is over, none can ask for time ; 
Payment must come — and these must pay, 

not I. 
'TlOee handled thousand crowns ' rana my 

receipt. 
Holiness and Infollibility 
At bottom. I am safe : the firm is good. 
If the wax bum their fingers, let them blow 
And cool it : there it sticks : my part is done." 

We qnote these passages chiefly for 
tiie power they display. We do not • 
suppose that many men have reasoned 
in the distinct definite manner of 
Connt Cenci. There Is generally a 
certain salntary yagueness as to what 
an indnlgenoe or a mass can do for 
them in this life or the next. 

To return to the prose. Here is an 
acconnt of a miracle or of a modus 
operandi^ which was new to ns, and 
may be so to onr readers. 

" The b«diM of St SIbob and St Jnd* 
an d«p4Nritad in the Chmeh of St P«t«i^8 

at Rome : the aame bodies are likewise 
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depocttftd in fhe chareh of St John's at 
YeroaA. Heretics may hereapoa be oap- 
tions and incredaloos; true belieTers can 
entertain no doubt. Fra Filippo Fer- 
raris tella us expressly that these same 
bodies may exist contemporaneously in 
separate places, and Cardinal Yalerio 
explains most satisfkctorily how it may 
be 80 : it is by a jna ettentume,*' 

We are delighted with this pia e»- 
tensione — it will help ns throng a 
h»Bt of dif&caltieB. If two and two 
make/^M, it will be but Apia eeten- 



Mr Landor has been censored, in 
<^den times, for not having given the 
due meed of praise to his distingnished 
contemporaries. In this volome he 
appears to have travelled to the op- 
posite extreme, and to shower down 
his eologioms with a too indiscrimi- 
nate liberality. This amiable failing, 
if such it be, we feel no disposition to 
quarrel with. At all times towards 
the great dead he has felt and ex- 
pressed an enthosiastic and noble 
admiration. A reverence for the 
highest genins in philosophy, in elo- 
quence, in art, in poetry, is amongst 
the most estimable characteristics of 
thisanthor. One is sometimes tempted 
to say, not that he estimates the 
man of thoughts too highly, bnt that 
the man of action^ the great mlnis- 
ter« and the great captain, is not snf- 
ficiently appreciated. Bat as the 
world at large are qaite ready enongfa 
to applaad those who possess power 
or who win victories, this partiality 
to the intellectaally great can prodooe 
no mischief. On the contrary, an 
exeesaiYe admiration for warlike 
beraes — for tiiose who have been mere 
c^ebrated for the talent and bravery 
1>y which they won power, than for 
the beneficence ^th which they have 
nsed it— can only be counteracted 
by bringing prominently forward the 

e 



attempt would display at once the boldest 
presamption and the weakest affectation. 
His gravity is unsuitable to the age we 
live in. The cedars and palms of his 
paradise have disappeared : we see the 
earth before us in an altered form : we see 
dense and dwarf plants upon it eyery- 
where ; we see it soratched by a succes- 
sion of squatters, who rear a thin crop 
and leaTe the place dry and barren. Con- 
stancy and perseveranee are amongst 
Milton's characteristics, with contempt of 
everything mean and sordid. . . . Mil- 
ten stood oonspicnons over the mines of 
fuel he aoenmulated for that vast light- 
house, founded on a solitary rock, which 
threw forth its radiance to Europe from 
amid the darknets and storminess of the 
British sea." 

We have not vexed our readers 
with any discussions upon the politi- 
cal opinions of Mr Landor. It is 
hardly necessary to say that they are 
yery much opposed to those which 
have been nniformly advocated in 
this Magazine. But there is one pas- 
sage — or rather two passages which 
may be read in connection— on which 
a word of comment can scarcely be 
avoided. We think the error con- 
tained in them is mischievous, in an 
ethical as well as political point of 
view. At p. 853 we read the follow- 
ing on the subject of capital pnnirii- 
ment : — 

" I deprecate the punishment of death 
for every crime, excepting one; namely, 
the crime of a prince who wages war 
against his'people. And this also is to be 
deprecated; for it must be, in most cases, 
inflicted without mature deliberation, and 
extra-judioially. It if, AoiMrer, a ea4€ of 
nee€stUy, and ought mver to be remitttd.** 

Now, a prince can hardly wage 
war against his own subjects without 
having a large portion of those sub- 
jects on his own side in the contest. 
Some eases may have occurred in his- 
tory where the prince or tyrant had 
in his favour only the army— which 
he used as the instrument of his own 
personal ambition — and in these cases 
he may be justly burdened with the 
sole responsibility of the war. But our 
author is now laying down a law or 
rule for our present European govern- 
ments, and of these it may be safely 
said, that no sovereign could use or 
maintain an army, if he had not a large 
party in the nation at large in favour 
of his pretensions. To decide, there- 
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fore, that the conquered priDce should 
be brought to death for waging war 
against his people, is merely to sanc- 
tion and perpetuate that revenge 
which the victors in a civil contest 
are apt enough to feel. 

In connection with the above pas- 
sage read the following, which occurs 
just two pages before : — 

'' The Americans haye declared their 
sentimentB fireely, loudly, widely, con- 
eistently, against the riolence and perfidy 
of Russia and Austria. They must do 
greatly more : they mnst offer an asylum 
to whoeTer, rising up against oppression 
and indignity, shall, in the absence of law 
and equity, have dain tho$e who oauted it. 
For it is impossible that such iniquities 
as certain men in high places have perpe- 
trated should be unayenged. Conspira- 
cies will never more exist : two persons 
(but preferably one) will undertake the 
glorious tatk, which not only antiquity 
applauded, but which has been applauded 
year after year, generation after genera- 
tion, century after century, in the seclu- 
sion of colleges, and raised the first ta- 
mult in the boyish heart." 

We ask any temperate man, of any 
shade of politics, whether a more dan- 
gerous doctrine could be taught than 
this, which would allow the solitary 
fanatic to be himself judge and exe- 
-Ctttioner — to ^^itrmintwhohad caused 
the evils under which his country was 
Buffering, to sentence and to slay. 
Strange I The prince at the head of 
bis array is concluded at once to be 
the^^enemy of his country — the brood- 
ing^assassin is the undoubted patriot 
In spite of what has stirred our boyish 
hearts in Greek or Roman annals, is 
there one case where the circumstance 
can be thoroughly investigated, in 
which a people has really benefited 
by an act of assassination ? The in- 
stances are numerous enough where 
assassination has added to the anarchy 
or despotism by which a country has 
been afflicted. Where force must be 
repelled by force — where there is no 
other help — where free speech and 
free communication of thought, by 
means of the press, are absolutely in- 
terdicted — wliy, as a fatal necessity, 
we must have the conspiracy and the 
insurrection. But there is no conceiv- 
able case in European politics, where 
the assassination of a king or a mi- 
nister can produce any other than the 
most lamentable results. Mr Lan- 



dor's political ethics will not here bear 
examination — must be most decided- 
ly denounced. Their whole tendency 
is to perpetuate the bitterness of po- 
litical strife. If the conquered prince 
is to be brought to the scaffold, what 
chance can there be for the conquered 
rebel? And what sort of men wonld 
you have for patriots, or for ministers, 
in a country where assassinations were 
frequent ? 

We turn from this dark and tnrbid 
subject (to which, however, we felt 
ourselves compelled to allude), to a far 
more agreeable portion of the volume 
before us : we shall take our leave 
with a few quotations from the poeti- 
cal fragments that are clustered to- 
gether at the dose of it. Many of 
these we certainly cannot commend ; 
but there is that intermixture of the 
very good amongst them, which will 
reward a patient scrutiny. We can 
only select two or three of the more 
excellent. Few verses have been given 
to the unhappy Sappho more beauti- 
ful than these : — 

SAPPHO^S BXP09TULATI0N. 

<* Forget thee ? When? 7%ou biddost me ? 

dost thou 
Bid me, what men alone can, break my tow f 
O, my too well beloved ! ii there aught 
I ever have forgot which thou hast taught? 
And shall the lesson first by thee imprest 
Drop, chapter after chapter, from my breaet ? 
Since love*8 last flickering flame from thine 

is gone. 
Leave me, O leave me still, at least my oieii. 
Let it bum on, if only to consume. 
And light me though it light me to the 

tomb. 
False are our dreams, or there are fields 

below 
To which the weariest feet the swiftest go; 
And there are bitter streams the wretched 

bless. 
Before whose thirst they lose their bitterness. 
Tis hard to love I — to unlove harder yet ! 
Not so to die, and then, perhaps, forget.^ 

And these, on music, close with 
some lines to which many a reader 
will respond. 

ON MUSIC. 

** Many love music but for music^s sake. 
Many because her touches can awake 
Thouffhts that repose within the breast, half 

dead. 
And rise to follow where she loves to lead. 
What various feelings come from days gone 

by ! — 
What tears from far-off sources dim the eye ! 
Few, when light fingers with sweet voices 

plav. 
And melodies swell, pause, and melt away-* 
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Mind bow at every touch, at every tone, 
A fpark of life hath gliatenM and hath gone.^* 

Here is a fragment fall of paintiDg 
as of poetry: — 

JXJLLOUSY ACKNOWLXDGXD. 

" Too happ^ poet I true it is, indeed. 
That I am lealoui of thee. Bright blue ejes 
(Half ere, half heaven) look up into thj fi^e, 
From Toeean bonnet of inch tunny straw, 
In woadarment. Glorious is poetry. 
But give me pretty girls, give youth, give joy ; 
If not my vooth, another *8; not ntjr joy, 
Then another^*^ 

We will not carry onr quotation 
any further. The rest does not cor- 
re^KMid with this happy commence- 
meot. The linest To a Lady Archer^ 
ead prettily. It will be easily per- 
oeiTed what young god is speaking, 
and to what goddess :— 

** Mother ! we may as well be gone ; 
Ko shaft of mine can strike 
That figure there, so like thy own-- 
That heart there, so unlike/' 

We could select many other frag- 
ments distinguishable for their elegance 
or their power, but the reader would 
protebly prefer to make the search 
for himself. We will transcribe one 
more which has pleased us : — 

TO AN INKOCSNT GULL. 

" Mud I who canst hardly yet believe 
The Tempter eould have tempted Eve, 



And wonderest, with religious doubt. 
What the good angels were about. 
To let that horrid creature in. 
And try to teach her what is sin. 
Trust me, my little girl, although 
Strange u the storr, it was so. 
Her whom the hollow worid apnlauds 
Wherever she moves, whatever toe gauds 
Of wit and beauty she may wear, 
One evil action strips her bare; 
One grovelling and seductive vice 
Tempts her— and farewell Paradise ! ^ 

Apropos of the present volume, 
we have expressed in general terms 
the sort of estimation we have formed 
of Mr Landoi^s writings, but to go fully 
into their merits, and what they have 
of demerits, was not our intention ; it 
would be a labour of considerable 
time, and would require that we 
should have ** ample space and verge 
enough.'' The critic who should 
undertake this task must approach it 
with severe examination into the na- 
ture of the dialogue and the fictitious 
epistles, and note the peculiar use 
which our author has made of these 
forms of composition ; for his imagi- 
nary conversations areoften as peculkr 
as works of art as they are rich in 
individual passages of eloquence. 
The future literary historian of onr 
age will devote a chapter apart, and 
not the least interesting one, to the 
works of Walter Savage Landor. 
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The love of warm drinkB is not less 
nniversal than the desire for narcotic 
indulgences. In frozen Labrador and 
snowy Russia the climate might ac- 
count for this predilection, but the 
craving is deeper seated. Li tropical 
as well as in Arctic regions the practice 
equally prevails. In Central America 
the Indian of native blood and the 
Creole of mixed European race equally 
affect their ancient chocolate. In 
Southern America the tea of Paraguay 
b an almost universal beverage. The 
native North American tribes have 
their Apallachian tea, their Oswego 
tea, their Labrador tea, and a host 
of others. The imported races sip 
their coffee from Florida to Georgia 
and round by the West Indian Islands, 
while over the Northern States and 
the British Provinces they indulge in 
the more favourite tea of China. 

All Europe, too, has chosen its pre- 
vailing beverage. Spain and Italy 
delight in chocolate ; France and Ger- 
many, and Sweden and Turkey, in 
coffee ; Russia, Holland, and England 
in tea, — while poor Ireland makes its 
warm drink of the husks of the cocoa, 
the refuse of the chocolate mills of 
Italy and Spain. 

All Asia feels the same want, and 
In different ways has long gratified it. 
Coffee, indigenous in Arabia or the 
adjoining countries, has followed the 
banner of the Prophet, wherever in 
Asia or Africa his false faith has 
triumphed. Tea, a native of China, 
has spread spontaneously over the hill 
country of the Himalayas, the table- 
lands of Tartary and Thibet, and the 
plains of Siberia, has climbed the 
Altais, overspread all Russia, and is 
equally despotic in Moscow as in St 
Petersburg. In Sumatra, the coffee 
leaf yields the favourite tea of the 
dark-skinned population, while Cen- 
tral Africa boasts of the Abyssinian 
chaat as the indigenous warm drink 
of its Ethiopian peoples. Every- 
where unintoxicatlng and non- nar- 
cotic beverages are in general use, — 
among tribes of every colour, beneath 



every sun, and in every condition of 
life. The custom, therefore, must meet 
some universal want of our poor hu- 
man nature. 

It may appear to some that there is 
a fash ion in the use of these things, and 
no doubt fashion has much influence 
in first introducing articles of food or 
drink to general notice ; but fashion 
is only a fleeting superficial thing, and 
rarely leaves a fixed Impression on the 
dress, manners, or modes of living of 
a whole people. The thing introduced 
must be found by experience tx> be 
better in form or kind than that in 
ancient use, before fieishion can hope 
permanently to establish it. It was 
not fashion which led the Spaniards 
to adopt as a national beverage the 
chocolate of conquered Mexico, or 
Lianieus to name it the ^^ food of the 
gods." Fashion has not pcevented 
the wide use of the maU in South 
America ; it does not now determine 
tke choice between tea, o^fee^ and 
chocolate among the Continental aa- 
tions, nor does it influence the con- 
sumption of the cocoa husk in Ireland. 

But the history of infrreed beverages; 
while it shows how commerce spreads 
better things and better practices 
among the nations of the earth — in- 
terfusing all economical experience 
into a common stock from which each 
can take at will — proves also that the 
practice we now speak of really has 
its origin in a want natural to, and 
more or less felt by us all. Who has 
not seen in his youthful days — when 
business or pleasure happened in the 
early morning to bring him to the old 
London bridges, while the smoky mist 
stiH dimmed Uie lamps on the river, and 
no rising streak yet showed itself in 
the East — who has not seen the 
simmering kettle already steamine, 
and the hot saloop swallowed greed- 
ily by hurried boatmen, or hungiy 
street- walkers, or shivering sweep- 
boys waiting for sleepy maids, to ad- 
mit them to their early labour, or, 
mayhap, by some ill- clad female whom 
the long night has chilled, and the cold 
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pftvement almost tamed to stone* 
The root of the orchis, the well-known 
salep, ages ago yielded to soaUiern 
England its native and nntritions 
Baloop which, persecnted by the more 
fiashionable tea and coffee, fonnd a last 
lingering refage near the main Lon- 
don thoroughfares. Thence, alas I 
rognery first expelled it, by selling in 
ks stead a cheaper decoction of Sassa- 
fras wood, and now the much cheap- 
«i»d tea and coffee have nsef ally taken 
4he place of both. And so sage tea 
%a8 an old English beverage, which 
some of onr seniors have not yet for- 
gotten. It was in freqnent nse till 
after the middle of the last century. 
In the life of Whitfield, as described 
by himself, we find the zealous and 
conscientions student while at Ox- 
fiord in 1730, and in his fasting inter* 
vals, living much on this beverage, 
^ He ate nothing bnt sage tea with- 
out sogar, and coarse bread." And 
trnwaraiB of a hundred years earlier, 
^e dried sage leaf was an artide of 
export which was carried by the 
Bntdi merdiants even into the far 
East. The warm beveraees of modem 
Europe have not created a new taste 
introduced by fashion. They have 
only superseded older native beve- 
rages, by more fully (h* more agree- 
ablj gratifying the universally felt 
dedre than the oth^ vegetable pro- 
docticnn did for which they have been 
«absticated. 

The beverages of which we now speak 
fall naturally into three classes. First, 
the teas or infosions of leaves. Second, 
the coffees or infusions of seeds. And 
thirds the cocoas, which are soups or 
gruds made of entire seeds ground 
mto a paste, and not simple incisions 
as all the others are. We shall con- 
sider each of these in their order : — 
- I. THKTBA8.^0fteas,aswehave 
already said, there are many varieties 
in use in dHlbrent parts of the world. 
China tea, however, IVfot^ or Para- 
guay tea, and perhaps coffee tea, are 
the most extensively consumed as 
national beverages. There are some 
others in constant, though much 1ms 
geMral employm^t, to which it will 
be proper briefly to advert. 

1. China tea.— Wore it not that as 
« beverage this vegetable production 
k of far more into'est and importance 
to a Britbh or Korth American reader 



than any other, the circumstance that 
Mr Fortune^s excellent book is before 
us would naturally incline us to com- 
mence with the tea of China. But it 
deserves this precedence, besides, 
from the drcumstanoe that it forms 
the daily drink of a larger number of 
people than all the others put to- 
gether. Among the three hundred 
millions of China, and among the in 
habitants of Japan, Thibet, and Ne- 
paul, it is an artide of eonsumptioa 
with all classes three or four times 
a-di^. In Asiatic Russia also, in a 
large portion of Europe, in Nortii 
America, and in Australasia, it is, 
or is coming into almost equally ex- 
tensive use. It is consumed at the 
present moment by probably not less 
than five hundred millions, or <me 
hidf of Uie whole human race 1 

How does the wide prevalence of a 
national usage like this provoke us to 
broad reflections I Is man really so 
unlike as a whole, so necessarfly sub<^ 
divided and sectionalised as we usually 
suppose, when so general an agree- 
ment as this can spontaneously estab- 
lish itself among races so remote, and 
living under influences so wondrously 
variwi? Are the internal men less 
like each other than the outer men 
are— the shape and fashion of the in- 
tellectual than that of the nervous 
existences to which this common 
beverage so widely ministers ? Is it 
Utopian to believe that half the world 
may come to an accord on matters of 
thought as well as on matters of 
sentient foeling ? May not benevolent 
men hold as a reasonable faith, that 
there are in all minds the elements of 
an agreement as wide in things which 
pertain to reason as there are in 
things which only affect the general 
feelings of bodily and mental comfort 
— that were all placed on the same 
vantage-ground of general instruction, 
all might come fiufdly to the adoption 
of principles of action in some degree 
consentaneous; and that good philan- 
thropists are only following their 
vocation when they strive, each in 
his own line and sphere, and with his 
own means, earnestly to send this 
instruction abroad over the whole 
earth. 

The tea-plant {Thea sinensis)^ has 
much resemblance to the Camellia 
Japonica. Many of our readers ha?» 
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seen it in their own conservatories or 
in those of others, and are familiar 
with its general appearance. There 
are several varieties of it, formerly 
classed by botanists into three species, 
—the Thea viridis, T. bohea^ and T. 
stricta. All are now recognised, how- 
ever, as belonging to one species, 
altered somewhat in habit and appear- 
ance by caltivation and climate. In 
the account of his first visit to China, 
Mr Fortune thus describes his ex- 
perience upon this point. He is on a 
tour to the black-tea country of the 
Bohea Hills in Fokien. 

"Having been in several green-tea 
countries farther north, I was desirous to 
ascertain clearly whether the plant was 
the same species in both plaoes, or 
whether, as generally believed, they were 
different. I was now fortunate enough 
not only to find an extensive tea district, 
but also to be present when the natives 
were picking and preparing the leaves j 
and I not only procured specimens for 
my herbarium, but also a living plant, 
which I afterwards took to the green- 
tea hills of the north, and found, on 
minute comparison, that it was identical 
with the Thea tiridii. In ottier words, 
the black and green teas which generally 
come to Englud from the northern pro- 
vinces of China are made from the same 
species, and the difference of colour, 
flavour, &0., is solely the result of the 
different modes of preparation.'* — Vol. i. 
p. 291. 

And, after hb second visit, he thus 
sums up the results of all his obser- 
vations : — 

** Two tea plants, considered to be dis- 
tinct varieties, are met with in China, 
both of which have been imported into 
Europe. One, the Canton variety, is 
called Thea hohea ; the other, the north- 
em variety, is called Thea tiridii. The 
former produces the inferior green and 
black teas which are made about Canton, 
and from the latter are made all the fine 
green teas in the great Hwny-chow country 
and in the adjoining provinces. Until a 
few years back it was generally supposed 
that the fine black teas of the Bohea hills 
were also made from the Canton variety, 
and hence its name. Such, however, is 
not the case. 

*' When I visited Foo-chow-foo for the 
first time, in 1845, I observed that the 
tea-plant in cultivation in that neighbour- 
hood was very different from the Canton 
variety, and apparently identical with the 
- virtdU of Chekiang. Foo-chow-foo 
ot a very great distance from the 



Bohea hills, and I had good reasons for 
believing iha.i the Bohea plant was the 
same as the Foo-chow one ; but still I 
had no positive proof. Now, however, 
having been on Woo-e-shan itself, and 
over a great deal of the surrounding 
country, and having dried specimens of 
all these plants before me, I am better 
able to give an opinion upon this long- 
disputed subject. 

** I believe that the Woo-e-shan plant is 
closely allied to the Thea riridi$t and 
originally identical with that species, bui 
slightly altered by climate. On the closest 
examination, I was only able tO deteoi 
very slight differences, not sufilcient ta 
constitute a distinct variety, far less a 
species, and in many of the plants these dif- 
ferences were not even visible. The differ- 
ences alluded to were these — ^the Woo-e 
plant showed less inclination to throw out 
branches than the Hwuy-chow one, and 
its leaves were sometimes rather darker 
and more finely serrated. 

<< But it is^ possible to go into a tea 
plantation in any part of China, and t» 
find more marked distinctions amongst 
its plants than these I have noticed. The 
reason of this is obvious. The tea plant 
is multiplied by seed like our hawthorns^ 
and it is perfectly impossible that the 
produce can be identical in every respect 
with the parent. Instead, therefore, of 
having one or two varieties of tea- plant 
in China, we have, in fact, many kinds, 
although the difference between them 
may be slight. Add to this, that the 
seeds of this plant are raised year after 
year in different climates, and we shall no 
longer wonder that, in the course of time, 
the plants in one district appear slightly 
different from those of another, although 
they may have been originally produced 
frx>m the same stock. 

** For these reasons, I am of opinion 
that the plants of Hwuy-chow and Woo-e 
are the same species, and that the slight 
differences observed are the results of re- 
production and difference of climate. 

"With regard to the Canton plant — 
that called Thea bohea by botanists— dif- 
ferent as it appears to be, both in consti- 
tution and habit, it too may have ori- 
ginidly sprung from one and the same 
species.'' — Vol. ii. p. 243. 

The plant is believed to be a native 
of China, and it still grows wild ia 
the hilly districts of this country and 
of Japan. It thrives best in the cooler 
parts of the tropical zone, but grows 
in the temperate zone, even as far 
north as the 40th degree of north lati- 
tude. The districts of China which 
supply the greater portion of the teaa 
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exported to Europe and America, lie 
between the 25th and the Slat degrees 
of north latitude, and the best districts 
are those between the 27th and the 
81st. 

The shrub is usually multiplied by 
seeds which are ripe in October, and 
which, to secure their germination, are 
kept over winter in moist earth and 
sand to be planted in March. When 
the joung plants are a year old, they 
are ready for transplanting. They are 
arranged in rows about four feet apart, 
with cross alleys at every ^ye or six 
plants; and, as they have their leading 
shoots cropped to make them bushy, 
a tea plantation has some resem- 
blance to a garden of gooseberry bushes. 
Or, when looking at Mr Fortune's fron- 
tispiece, where he represents the ap- 
pearance of the tea-clad hills among 
the Bohea mountains of the black- tea 
district, we could fancy we had before 
us the vine- clad hills of the Rhine. 
The same tiny bushes are sprinkled, 
in carefnlly tended rows, over similar 
steeply sloping hills, often rounded, 
and rising one above the other, with 
scattered trees here and there, and 
patches of wood upon the uneven 
ground between ; and, as Mr Fortune 
represents it, the entire scenery of 
this part of China would bear com- 
parison with the finest mountain 
scenery of the countries on the Rhine. 
The cropping of the leaves begins in 
the foorch and fifth years, and is 
seldom continued beyond the tenth or 
twelfth, when the bushes are usually 
taken up and renewed. They thrive 
best on dry sunny slopes, where oc- 
casional showers fall, and frequent 
springs! appear, and where an open, 
somewhat strong, but rich soil prevents 
the water from lingering about their 
roots. The seasons for gathering 
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tea. These bricks are often made 
harder, by mixing the leaves with the 
serum of sheep and ox blood. Thi» 
inferior variety is chiefly consumed in 
l^orthem China and Thibet. Immense 
quantities of it are yearly sent into 
the northern provinces by the Chinese 
government as a kind of compulsory 
pay to the imperial soldiery. 

The first in order, and not the least 
interesting point in the chemical 
history of the tea we use, is the mode 
in which it is prepared for the market. 
The leaves, when freshly plucked, have 
neither a decidedly astringent, an aro- 
matic, nor a bitter taste. They pos- 
sess nothing, in fact, either of the 
odour or the flavour of the dried leaves. 
The pleasant taste and delightful 
scent for which they are afterwards 
so highly prized, are all developed 
by the roasting and other treatment 
which they undergo in the process 
of drying. It is of consequence, 
therefore, to understand the way in 
which this drying is effected, and 
of this we have the detailed par- 
ticulars fully set forth, we believe 
for the first time, in the work of Mr 
Fortune. The second chemical fact 
is, that different qualities often are 
prepared from the same leaves, ac- 
cording to the way in which they are 
treated in the drying. This we should 
to a certain extent expect, but the in- 
quiries of Mr Fortune have shown 
that samples, so very different as tho 
green and black teas, are prepared at 
will from the same leaves, gathered 
at the same time, and under the same 
circumstances. The mode of drying 
the leaves generally, and the specific 

Processes by which the green and the 
lack teas are severally obtained, are 
thus described by Mr Fortune : — 

"First, for Green Tea.— When the 
leaves are brought in from the planta- 
tions, they are spread ont thinly on flat 
bamboo trays, in order to dry off any sa- 
perflaous moisture. They remain for & 
very short time exposed in this manner, 
generally from one to two hoars ; thi^ 
however, depends much upon the state of 
the weather. 

^ In the mean time, the roasting-pans 
have been heated with a brisk wood fire. 
A portion of leaves are now thrown int^ 
eaeh pan, and rapidly moved about and 
shaken up with both hands. They are 
immediately affected by the heat, begin to 
make a craekling noise, and become quite 
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Boisi Md flMcid, whUe at the mme tine 
they give out a oonaiderable portion of 
yapoor. They remain in thit state for 
four or fire minutes, and are then drawn 
quickly out, and placed upon the rolling 



balla of leaves are freqnently shaken oait 
and passed from hand to hand until they 
reach the head workman, who examines 
them earefolly to see if they have taken 
the requisite twist When he is satis- 
fied of this^ the leaves are removed from 
the rolling-table and shaken out upon flat 
trays until the remaining portions havo 
undergone the same process. In no case 
are they allowed to lie long in this state; 
and sometimes they are taken at once to 
the roasting-pan. 

^ The next part of the process is ex- 
actly the same as in the manipulaiion of 
green tea. The leaves are Uut>wn into 
an iron pan, where they are roasted for 
about five minutes, and then rolled npoa 
the rattan-table. 

''After being rolled, the leaves are 
shaken out thinly on sieves, and exposed 
to the air out of doors. A framework fat 
this purpose, made of bamboo, is gene- 
rally seen in front of all the cottages 
among the tea-hilk. The leaves are al- 
lowed to remain in this oondition for 
about three honrs« During this time the 
workmen are employed in going over the 
sieves in rotation, turning the leaves and 
separating them from each other : a fine 
dry day, when the sun is not too bright, 
seems to be preferred for this part of the 
operation. 

" The leaves having now lost a large 
portion of their moisture, and having be- 
come considerably reduced in siae, aiB 
removed into the factory. They are put 
a second time into the roasting-pan for 
three or four minute^ and taken out and 
rolled as before. 

** The charcoal fires are now got ready: 
a tubular basket, narrow at the middle 
and wide at both ends, is placed over the 
fire ; a sieve is dropped into this tube, and 
covered with leaves, which are shaken on 
it to about an inch in thickness. After 
five or six minutes, during which time 
they are oareAilly watched, they are re- 
moved from the firs and rolled a third 
lime. As the balls of leaves comes frmi 
the hands of the roller, they are placed 
in a heap until the whole have been rolled. 
They are again shaken on the sieves, as 
before, and set over the fire for a little 
while longer. Sometimes the last opera- 
tion, namely, heating and rolling, is re- 
peated a fourth time; the leaves have 
now assumed a dark colour. 

** When the whole has been gone ever 
in ^lis manner, it is placed thickly in the 
baskets, which are again set over ifae char- 
coal fire. The woskmaa new makes m 
hole with his hand throegh the centre ef 
the leaves, to allow vent to any smoke or 
vapour which may rise from the charcoal, 
as well as to let up the heat, which haa 
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«lttreoal fire ooveied with a flat bMket m- 
til it ifi perfectly dry,— carefully watched* 
&oweTer, by the niaini£tctarer, who aToy 
Dov and then stirs it np with his hands 
ao that the whole map be eqnaUy heated! 
The black colour is now fairly brooghtout^ 
bot afterwards improTes in appearance* 
iiie after prooesses^snch as stfting, pickmg^ 
med refining, are carried on at the con-re. 
ueaee of the worknai."— Vol. ii. p. 286. 
^ We aee, from the above description, 
first, timt in the process of drying, the 
leaves are roasted and scorched in 
such a way as necessarilj to bring 
mbont many chemical changes within 
the snbstaoce of the leaves themselves. 
The result of these changes is to pro- 
^aee the varied flavours, odours, uid 
testes by whidi the different varieties 
of tea are more or less distingtrisbed. 
Id the second place, if we compare 
tte modes of handling, by which the 
leaves are converted respectively into 
green and black teas, the cause of the 
difference of colour of the two main 
▼arieties becomes very manifest. 



For Ortm Tea. For Black Tea, 

1. The leaves are 1. They are allow- 
itmeted almost im- ed to lie spread ont 
■Mdiatelyallertfaef in the air Ibr some 
afegathomt tine after they an 

gathered. 
2.Theyarediied 2. They are thea 
effqnickly after the Ihrther tosMd about 
nUingpreeMe. tiU they become 

■oft and flaoeid. 

3. They are now 
roasted for a few 
minntes and rolled, 
after which they an 
exposed to the afr 
fbr some honrs in a 
soft and moist state. 

4. Lastly, they are 
dried skrwly over 
ehaseealfioM. 

It is by lengthened exposure to the 
air, tbereibre, in the process of drying, 
that the daiii colour and distinguishing 
flavour are given to Oie Mack teas of 
commerce. Bvery peripatetic botanist, 
nwaed, who, with vascnkim on sboul* 
^r and spud in hand, roams tlirough 
bosky dell, by chattering brook^ and 
oversunllt mountain, gathering earth's 
floral treasures to enrich his home ool- 
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lections— every such practical plant- 
dryer knows how the fair, pleasing 
green clings fixedly to the leaf, which 
he can transfer quickly from the soil to 
hispaper; while dingy brown and dirty 
black too often discolour the plants 
which he has been forced to leave long 
in his vasculnm, or has been unable 
often enough to change while the na- 
tural moisture was leaving them. The 
sameoperation of theextemal air which 
thus disappoints the botanical collec- 
tor, gives the leaf-roaster in China the 
means of lUtering at will the colour of 
his tea through various shades, from 
green to brown and black. The oxy- 
g«i of the atmosphere acts rapidly 
apon the juices of the leaf, and so 
changes chemically the peculiar sub- 
stances they contain, as to impart to 
the entire leaf the dark hue it finally 
acquires. The precise nature of these 
changes, however, has not as yet been 
tdiemically investigated. This action 
of the air does not appear sensibly to 
aflect the weight of the tea obtained, 
as three pounds of the fresh leaves 
produce oa an average about one 
pound of mariietable tea of either kind. 
The produce of difi^nt districts 
varies in quality and flavour with the 
climate, the soil, and the variety of 
plant cultivated, as well as with the 
period at which the leaves are gatber- 
^, and with the mode of drying them. 
The finest tea of China grows, as we 
have said, between the 27th and dlst 
degrees of north latitude, on a low 
range of hills which is an offshoot of 
the ^eat chain of Pe-llng. The 
principal varieties of black tea ai« 
known by the names of Bohea, Con- 
gou, Campoi, Souchong, Caper, and 
Pekoe. Of these the Bohea grows in 
the province of Fukian (Fokien). Pe- 
koe or Pak-ho means " white down ^ 
in Chinese, and consists of the first 
downy sproute or leaf-buds of three- 
year-old plants. A very costly tea of 
this kind, known as the ** Tea of the 
well of the Dragon," is used only by 
persons of the highest rank in China, 
and is never brought to Europe. The 
green teas are known as Twankay, 
HysoQ-skln, Hyson, Imperial, and 
G«npowder. The Hyson is grown in 
the province of Song-lo.* The true 



* In this geography we follow Mrs Somerrille (Phyt, Qeog.)^ though it does not 
agree with Mr Fortune's map, and this again differs much ft«m what we suppose 
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Imperial, known also becaose of its 
excellence as the Jlo$ thea^ seldom 
comes to Europe — that which is 
nsoally sold under this name being 
really Chosan tea flavoored with blos- 
soms of Olea fragrans. The practice 
of scenting teas is very common, and 
various odoriferous plants are em- 
ployed for the purpose in different 
parts of China. It is remarked, how- 
ever, hj the dealers in tea that the 
plantations which naturally yield a 
produce of a particularly esteemed 
flavour are as limited in extent as the 
vineyards in Europe which are cele- 
brated for particular kinds of wine. 
The price varies, of course, with the 
variation in natural quality, being 
for some samples double or treble of 
what is asked for others. But the 
average price at Canton is about 8^. 
a pound, so that the grower must iell 
it at at 5d. or 6d.— (Mkyem). 

Tea leaves, prepared as above de- 
scribed, have been in use as a beve- 
rage in China from very remote 
periods. Tradition speaks of it as 
early as the third century. The le- 
gend relates **that a pious hermit 
who in his watchings and prayers had 
often been overtaken by sleep, so that 
his eyelids dosed, in holy wrath 
against the weakness of the flesh, cut 
them off and threw them on the 
ground. But a god caused a tea 
shrub to spring out of them, the 
leaves of which exhibit the form of 
an eyelid bordered with lashes, and 
possess the gift of hindering sleep.'* 
A similar story is related regarding 
the introduction of coffee into Arabia. 
Both legends were probably invented 
long after the qualities of tea and 
coffee were known. 

It was after the year 600 that the 
nse of tea became general in China, 
and eariy in the ninth century (810) 
it was introduced into Japan. To 
Europe it was not brought till about 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Hot infusions of leaves, as we 
have remarked, had been already long 
familiar as beverages in European 
countries. The dried sage leaves, we 



have spoken of, are said about thia 
period to have been carried as an 
article of trade to China by the Dutch, 
and to have been exchanged for the 
Chinese leaf which has now almost 
entirely superseded them. A lius- 
sian embassy to China also brought 
back to Moscow some carefully- packed 
green tea, which was there received 
with great acceptance. And in the 
same century (1664) the English East 
India Company considered it as a rare 
gift to present the Queen of England 
with two pounds of tea I * 

The growth and consumption of tea 
is now something enormous. Mr 
Ingham Travers estimates the total 
produce of the dried leaf in China 
alone at a million of tons, or 2240 
millions of pounds.f To this is to be 
added the tea of Japan, Corea, As- 
sam, and Java. This latter island 
lUready in a great degree supplies the 
markets of Holland; and the introduc- 
tion of the tea plant into the hill 
country of India, under the auspicea 
of Mr Fortune, promises to add 
largely to its future growth. The 
quantity of maritetable tea yielded by 
an acre of land is not stated in any 
books to which we have access ; bnt, 
if we take it at 600 pounds, which is 
probably > full estimate, the extent 
of land devoted to this branch of 
rural industry in China alone must 
be nearly 8t millions of acres. 

The consumption of tea in the 
United Kingdom in 1852 amounted 
to 65,000,000 lb. (24,000 tons), about 
one- fortieth part of the estimated pro- 
duce of China. This is at the rate of 
1 lb. 9 0£. per head of the population, 
and the consumption is rapidly on the 
increase. Among European nations, 
tea is pre-eminently a British, Dutch^ 
and Russian drink. Among the other 
nations of Europe, coffee and cocoa 
are more usual beverages than tea. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that, while in 1835 about thhty- 
six millions of pounds of tea were 
consumed in the United Kingdom, 
only two hundred thousand pounds 
were consumed in the kingdom of 



the more correct map of Johnston's National Atlcu* We do not find a province of 
Song-lo in either map, but the best green-tea district Mr Fortone places in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-nan. 

• The Plant, by Schleiden. Second edit, p. 142. 

t A Few Wardi on the Tea Duiies. London, 1868. 
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Prnssia. The population of Prnssia 
was then upwards of thirteen mil- 
lions. It would be carious to com- 
pare the relative consumption per 
head of the population, of the three 
main beverages, tea, coffee, and 
cocoa, among the several nations of 
Europe in 1854. We scarcely know 
at present from what sources all the 
necessary information could be de- 
rived. 

The sensible effects of tea, as it is 
used in China, are thus spoken of bv 
Chinese writers, as quoted by Mr 
Fortune — 

^ * Tea is of a cooling nature, and, if 
drank too freely, will prodace exhaustion 
and lassitude ; country people, before 
drinking it, add ginger and salt to counte- 
ract this cooling property. It is an exceed- 
ingly useful plant ; cultivate it, and the 
benefit will be widely spread ; drink it, 
and the animal spirits will be lively and 
clear. The chief rulers, dukes, and no- 
bility, esteem it ; the lower people, the 
poor and beggarly, will not be destitute 
of it ; all use it daily, and like it' An- 
other writer upon tea says, that ' drink- 
ing it tends to clear away all impurities, 
drires off drowsiness, remoTes or proTents 
headache, and it is uniTcrsally in high 
esteem.' "—Vol. it p. 231. 

The mode of using it in China is 
to put the tea into a cup, ponr hot 
water upon it, and then drink the in- 
fusion off the leaves, and without ad- 
mixture. Only once, when he was 
among the Bohea mountains, did Mr 
Fortune meet witb sugar and a tea- 
spoon. 

"The landlord paid me the most marked 

attention. When I entered the hall tea 

was set before me as usual, but in this 

instance a curiously shaped teaspoon was 

in the cup, and the tea was sweetened 

with sugar. I had ncTer seen the 

Chinese use either sugar or teaspoons 

before, and was rather surprised ; and it 

is still a question with me whether we 

are not indebted to them for our mode of 

tself. It 

that this 

brought 

le in the 

nrere put 

aredofer 

drinking 
does not 
system, 
ked, and 
d there- 
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fore tea is taken to quench the thirst, 
which it probably does best when 
drunk unmixed. The univeraal use, 
on the other hand, of sugar and 
cream, or milk, among us, probably 
arose from the bitter infusion when 
first imported, being introduced as a 
beverage among grown-up people, 
whose tastes were formed, and who 
required something to make it palat- 
able. The practice thus begun has 
ever since continued, and, physiologi- 
cally considered, is on the whole, we 
believe, an improvement upon the 
Eastern fashion. 

As obtained and drunk in this coun- 
try, the effects of tea are too familiarly 
known to require any detuled ex- 
planation. It exhilarates, without 
sensibly intoxicating. It excites the 
brain to increased activity, and pro- 
duces wakefulness. Hence its nse to 
bard students, to those who have vi- 
gils to keep, and to persons who la- 
bour much with the head. It soothes, 
on the contrary, and stills the vas- 
cular system, and hence its nse in in- 
flammatory diseases, and as a cure 
for headache. Green tea, when taken 
strong, acts very powerfully upon 
some constitutions, producing nervons 
tremblings, and other distressing symp- 
toms, acting as a narcotic^and in infe- 
rior animals even producing paralysis. 
New tea is said in China to exhibit 
this narcotic quality in a high degree, 
and hence the Chinese rarely use tea 
before it is a year old. Its exciting 
effect npon the nerves, as we obtain 
it in Europe, makes it useftil in coun- 
teracting the effects of opium and of 
fermented liquors, and in abating the 
stupor sometimes induced by fever. 
It is the unconscious perception of this 
useful influence, which makes the cup 
of strong coffee grateful when leaving 
the dinner-table, or of ardent green 
tea in the drawing-room. 

Manufactured tea contains at least 
three active chemical substances, by 
the conjoined influence of which these 
effects are produced. These are — 

First, The volatile oiL — ^When com- 
mercial tea is distilled with water, 
there passes over a small quantity of 
a volatile oil, which possesses the 
aroma and flavour of tea in a high 
degree. A hundred pounds of tea 
yield about one pound of this oil, and 
to this minute quantity of its volatile 
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ingredient, the Tsloe of tea in general 
estimation is in a great measure doe. 
Its special action upon the system baa 
not yet, we believe, been scientifically 
investigated. Bat that it does exer- 
cise a powerfbl, and most probably a 
narcotic inflnence, is rendered pro- 
bable by many known facts. Among 
these we mention the headaches and 
giddinesses to which tea-tasters are 
snbject ; the attacks of paralysis to 
which, after a few years, those who 
are employed in packing and unpack- 
ing chests of tea are found to be liable ; 
and the circumstance already alluded 
to, that in China tea is rarely used till 
it is a year old, because of the pecu- 
liar intoxicating property which new 
tea exhibits. The effect of keeping 
upon tea, must be chiefly to allow a 
portion of the volatile ingredients of 
the leaf to escape. These odoriferous 
volatile ingredients do not exist in 
the natnrid leaf, but, as we have 
already explained, are produced dur- 
ing the process of drying and roast- 
ing. We request the special atten- 
tion of our readers to this fiact, not 
only because of its interesting chemi- 
cal nature, but because it is the first 
. - , lical facts which are 

all the vegetable 
h are legitimately 
manufacture of the 
ise. 

ffeet^ and the cocoat, 
d cf ameUand taate 
ate. All derive their 
euUcar flavour and 
teal eabUances pro* 
darinff the proceeea 
*ting. 

%«m«.— When dry, 
tea-leaves are put 
lass, covered over 
>ofp^>er, and then 
u>t plate, a white 
iaesfirom the leaves, 

1 the inner side of 
rm of minute colour- 
istead of the leaves, 
tract bo treated in 
tala will be obtained 
nee. These crystals 
tbstance known to 
name of theine or 
Jst in different pnn 
rent kinds of tea. 
use yield from one 
pounds; but some 



green teas, it is said, yield as much as 
six pounds fh)m every hundred of the 
dried leaves. 

This theine has no smell, and only 
a slightly bitter taste. It has little 
to do, therefore, either with the taste 
or the fiavour of the tea from which 
it is extracted. It is a remari^able 
substance, however, in at least three 
respects. First, in containing a very 
large per-centage of an elementary 
body called nitrogen, which in the 
state of gas forms four-fifths of the 
air we broathe. About twenty-nine 
per cent of the theine consists of this 
nitrogen. Now, it is an interesting 
circumstance, that nearly all vegetable 
substances which contain nitrogen in 
large proportion, exercise a powerful 
influence upon the human system 
when introduced into the stomach. 
Prnssic add, morphia, quinine, the 
poisons of hemlock, and tobacco, and 
many others are distinguished by the 
quantity of nitrogen they contain. 
Theine belongs, therefore, to what 
may be called a powerful class of 
bodies, and may be expected also to 
have some striking effect upon the 
animal economy. 

Theine is remarkable as being 
present not only in Chinese tea, bat 
also in Mat6 or Paraguay tea, in 
the coffee bean, the eoflSse leaf, and 
in guarana, a substance prepared and 
used in Braail in the same way as 
coffee or cocoa. This is the second 
general fact we commend to the special 
attention of our readers. 

AU the genuine and generally re* 
eewed beverages which we ir^ute^ con* 
tain a peculiar slightly bitter principle 
which is very rich in nitrogen. 

It is a very carious circumstance, 
and one veiy rich fai materials for re- 
flection, that in countries so remote 
firom each other, plants so very unlike 
— as all those we have just named are 
to each other — should have been, by 
a kind of instinct, as it were, selectea 
for the same purpose of yielding infu- 
sions capable of being employed as 
gently exciting, exhilarating, and re- 
fineshing beverages ;~that this should 
have been done by nations possessed 
of no chemical knowledge, and of no 
means of communication with each 
other;— and yet that all these plants, 
when examined, should be found to 
agree in containing the remai^ble 
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conpomd body which we now call 
tbeine or caffeine. The selection most 
kftve been made in consequence of the 
independent disooTery in each conn try, 
and l^ each people, that these seve- 
ral plants were capable of gratifying a 
natoral eonstitntional craying, or of 
■applying a want equally felt by all. 

The obeenred effscts of this sub- 
stance, when introduced into the 
•ystesi, justify this conclusion, and 
form the third point which is worthy 
of remark r^^arding it. It is an 
establiabed fact in physiology, that 
tiie animal body, while living, under- 
goea constant decay and renovation. 
The labours of life waste It ; the food 
iotrodnoed into the stomach renews 
and restores it. That which is wasted 
or rubbed off by this natural wear 
and tear of the system, passes off 
throng the lungs and the kidneys, 
and is rejected from the body of the 
animal ; and the quantity of the solid 
matters contained at different periods 
ia the fiuids which the body excretes, 
is iuppoeedto measure the comparative 
waste of the tissues at these different 
times. Now, the introduction into the 
stomach of even a minute proportion 
ofthelne— three orfour grains a-day — 
has the remarkable eff^t of sensibly 
dhninlshing the absolute quantity of 
these solid matters which is rejected 
hi a day by a healthy man, living on 
the same kind of food, and engaged 
hi the same occupation, under the 
same drcumstancee. This fact argues 
that the natural wear and tear of the 
body ia lessened by the introduction 
of thdoe into the stomach — that is, by 
the use of tea. And, if the waste be 
iMeened, the necessi^ for food to re- 
pair it will be lessened in an equal 
degree. In other words, by the con- 
sumption of a certain quantity of 
tea, the health and strength of the 
body will be mdntained to an equal 
extent upon a smaller supply of ordi- 
narr food. Tea, therefore, saves 
food— atan^ to a certain extent in 
the place of food— while, at the same 
time, it soothes tiie body and enlivras 
themhad. 

In the old and infirm it serves also 
another purpose. In the lifo of most 
persons who live to advanced years, 
a period arrives when the stomach no 
longer digests enough of the ordinary 
elements of food, to make up for th« 



natural daily waste of the bodily sub- 
stance. The size and weight of the 
body, therefore, begin to diminish 
more or less perceptibly. The limbs 
shrink in sise, and the skin hangs 
loose on the softer and fatter parts of 
the penson. At this period tea comes 
in as a medicine to arrest the waste, 
to keep the body from falling away 
so fast, and thus to enable the less 
energetic powers of digestion still to 
supply as much as is needed to repair 
the wear and tear of the solid tissues. 

No wonder, therefore, that tea 
should be a favourite on the one hand 
with the poor, whose supplies of sub- 
stantial food are scanty, and on the 
other with the aged and infirm, espe- 
cially of the fbebler sex, whose powers 
of digestion, and whose bodily sub- 
stance have together begun to fail. 
Nor is it surprising that the aged fe- 
male who has barely enough of weekly 
income to buy what are called the 
common necessaries of life, should yet 
spend a portion of her small gains in 
purchasing her cherished ounce of tea. 
She can live quite as well on less com- 
mon food when she takes her tea 
along with it, and she feels lighter 
at the same time, happier, more cheer- 
ful, and fitter for her work, because 
of the indulgence. 

The quantity of three or four grains 
of theine mentioned above, is con- 
tauied in little more than half an ounce 
of good tea, and may be taken in a 
day by most full-grown persons with- 
out unpleasant effects. But if twice 
this quantity, or eight grains a-day, 
be taken, the pulse becomes more 
frequent, the heart beats stronger, 
trembling comes on, and other un- 
pleasant bodily symptoms. At the 
same time the imagination is excited, 
after a while the thoughts wander, 
visions begin to be seen, and a pecu- 
liar state of intoxication comes on — 
all which efliscts are followed by and 
pass off in a deep sleep. The influ- 
ence exercised by strong tea upon the 
system, and especially by old teas, 
and those which are peculiarly rich 
in theine, is to be ascribed in great 
part to the overdose of this substance 
which has been introduced into the 
stomach. 

This third general fact, therefore, the 
reader wiU bear in mind, as being true 
of all ear nsnal uifteed beverages- 
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and as explaining in part both their 
observed effects and the high popular 
eatimaiion in which thej are held — 
thcU the peculiar nitrogen-corUaining 
principle which they hold in tohUion^ 
Ussens the natural wear and tear of 
the body^ and this to a certain extent 

mxvtzfood. 

We humbly petition the inqairing 
young physiologist who has followed 
U3 thus far to sUy his curiosity at this 
point— not to ask us how this singular 
waste-sUying effect is produced upon 
the living animal system. Were he to 
push us to explain how a grain of 
theine can produce such a wonderful 
smoothness among the parU that the 
loss by friction should become thus 
greatly diminished — we should be 
compelled to acknowledge our inabi- 
lity as yet to fathom the mystery in 
anything like a satisfactory manner. 

Third* The tannin or tannic acid, — 
If tea be infused in hot water in the 
usual manner, and the infusion be 
poured into a solution of common 
green copperas (sulphate of iron), the 
mixture will become black; or if it be 
poured into a solution of glue or isin- 
glass (gelatine) it will render it tur* 
bid or muddy, and cause a greyish 
sediment to fall. These appearances 
show that the tea contains a substance 
known to chemists by the name of 
tannin or tannic acid — and which has 
been so cdled because it is the ingre- 
dient which in oak bark is so gene- 
rally employed for the tanning of 
leather. To this tannic acid tea owes 
its astringent taste, a portion at least 
of its constipating effect upon the 
bowels, and its property of giving an 
inky infusion with water which con- 
tains iron. It forms from 13 to 18 
per cent of the whole weight of the 
dried tea-leaf, and is the more com- 
pletely extracted the longer the tea is 
infused. The tannic acids, of which 
many varieties are known to chemists, 
are all naturally colourless, yet all 
have a tendency to become dark 
coloured more or less rapidly when 
exposed to the air. This is one rea- 
son why the same leaves when dried 
quickly will give a green, and when 
dried more slowly will yield a black 
tea, as has been described by Mr For- 
tune. 
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What is the full and precise action 
of this tannic acid upon the system, 
as we drink it in our tea, or whether 
it contributes in any degree to the 
exhilarating, satisfying, and narcotic 
action of this beverage, is as yet only 
a matter of conjecture. That it does 
aid even in the exhilarating effect, is 
rendered veiy probable by the fact 
— which we have brought promi- 
nently forward in one of our recent 
articles on theNarcotia we indulge in* 
—that a species of tannin is the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the Indian betel- 
nut and in the Gambir extract which 
are so much chewed and prizcMl in the 
East, and which are said to produce 
a species of mild and agreeable in- 
toxication. 

The three substances above de- 
scribed may be considered as the 
really active ingredients of the tea 
leaf, as it is usually employed. But 
it is an interesting fact, that the leaf 
contains also a large proportion of 
that nutritive ingredient of plants, to 
the many varieties of which the gene- 
ral name of gluten is given. This 
substance forms as much as one- fourth 
of the weight of the dry leaves ; so 
that, if it were agreeable to us, or if it 
were the fashion to eat them in mass, 
as we do cocoa beans, we should find 
them weight for weight, more strength- 
sustaining than wheat, and nearly as 
nutritious as beans and peas. 

But of this large proportion of 
gluten, the water in which we usually 
infuse our tea extracts very little, and 
hence we throw away in the waste 
leaves a large proportion of the com- 
mon nutrition they contain. It has 
been recommended, therefore, as an 
improved method of infusing tea, that 
a pinch of soda should be put into the 
boiling water along with it. The 
effect of this would be, that a portion 
at least of the gluten of the leaf would 
be dissolved, and the beverage in con- 
sequence made more nutritious. The 
methods of preparing the brick tea, 
adopted among the Mongols and other 
Tartar tribes, are believed to extract 
the greater part of the nutriment they 
contain. One of these methods is to 
rub the tea to fine powder, to boil it 
with the alkaline steppe water, to 
which salt and fat have been added, 



See BlackwootFt Magazitu, December 1852, p. 680. 
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and to poor off the decoction from the 
sediment. Of this beverage they 
drink from twen^ to forty cops a-day, 
mixing It first with milk, butter, and 
a little roasted meal. Bat even with- 
out meal, and mixed only with a little 
milk, they can sobsist upon it for 
weeks in succession. Other modes of 
preparing the tea leaves are described 
as practised among these tribes, in 
which they are churned with milk in 
different ways, and are altogether 
eaten up as part of their common food. 

The effect of tea consumed in these 
ways must be twofold. It directly 
nourishes by the gluten and other im- 
mediately nutritive matters natural to 
the leaf, and by the milk and meal with 
which it is mixed. And secondly, it 
makes this food go farther, through the 
waste-retarding effects of the theine 
which the boiling thoroughly extracts. 
It is possible, that during the boiling 
a portion of the volatile oil may be 
dissipated, along with thesteam which 
must rise, and that the influence of 
this ingredient upon the system may 
be so far lost. 

It is Captain Basil Hall, if we re- 
collect right, who mentions among his 
South American experiences, what 
appears to us to be the most perfect 
way of using tea. After the leaves 
were exhausted by boiling water and 
the beverage drunk, the moist leaves 
were handed round the company on a 
silver salver, and partaken of by each 
guest in succession. The exhilarating 
effects of the warm liquid were here 
followed by the nutritive effects of 
the solid leaf. It is possible that the 
practice he describes may refer to the 
Mat^ or Paraguay tea so extensively 
used in South America ; but in either 
case the merit of the method is the 
same. 

We do not dwell on the fact that 
the tea-leaf contains, besides, a third 
of its weight of starch, gum, and fat, 
a large proportion of which will be 
extracted by boiling water, and will 
thus impart a certain nutritive value 
to the infusion. It is of interest, how- 
ever, that the proportions in which all 
the ingredients we have mentioned 
exist in the tea we use vary very 
much. The variety of shrub from 
which it is plucked, the age of the 
plant and of the leaf, the season of 
the year in which it is gathered, and 
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even the mode of drying, all affect the 
relative quantities of the above sub- 
stances in manufactured tea. Hence, 
not only the proportion of the whole 
leaf which is taken up by boiling 
water varies with almost every sample, 
but the kind of ingredients which the 
water extracts varies also very much. 

Thus genuine green tea — which is 
usually prepared from the young 
leaves — yields more of the lighter 
coloured, black tea of the darker 
coloured ingredients. And even of 
teas of the same colour and name in 
the market, different samples yield to 
water very different proportions of 
soluble matter. Two samples of 
Souchong, for example, examined and 
described by two distinguished che- 
mists, yielded the one about a third of 
its weight, the other only a sixth of its 
weight to boiling water. The infusion 
in the one case, therefore, must have 
contained twice as much solid matter 
as in the other; and, in so far as their 
value depended upon the proportion 
of this solid matter the worth of the 
two infusions must have been very 
different. We are not in the habit of 
judging of the value of the teas we 
use by the quantity of soluble matter 
they contain. We judge of them 
chiefly by the colour, flavour, and 
aroma of the Infusions they yield, and 
to a great extent we are right in doing 
so, inasmuch as neither starch, gum, 
gluten, nor fat, have anything to do 
with the peculiar effects for which tea 
is chiefly remarkable. At the same 
time, the tea which, in addition to the 
really active ingredients, contains also 
a larger quantity of soluble matter, 
should be also of somewhat higher 
value because of its greater nutritive 
capabilities. 

We conclude our remarks upon the 
tea of China by adverting to certain 
forms of adulteration in which the 
taste and demands of Europeans have 
led the Chinese manufacturers to in- 
dulge. In reference to these, we have 
from Mr Fortune the (in this case) 
sure testimony of ocular observation. 

'' As many persons in Europe and in 
America have a peculiar taste for coloured 
green teas, I will now giTO a ' full and 
particular accoant ' of the colouring pro- 
cess as practised in the Hwuy-chow green- 
tree country npon those teas which are 
destined for the foreign market. Haying 
G 
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noM down the prooess oareftdly at tha 
time, I will extract Terbatim from my 
note-book :— 

« The Baperintendent of the workmen 
managed the colouring part of the prooess 
himself. Hafing procoied a portion of 
Prussian bine, he threw it into a porcelain 
bowl, not unlike a chemist's mortar, and 
crushed into a rery fine powder. At the 
eame time a quantity of gypsum was pro- 
duced and burned in the ohareoal fires 
which were then roasting the teas. The 
object of this was to soften it in order 
that it might be readily pounded into a 
very fine powder, in the same manner as 
the Prussian blue had been. The gyp- 
sum, hariog been taken out of the fire 
after a certain time had elapsed, readily 
crumbled down and was reduced to pow- 
der in the mortar. These two substances, 
baring been thus prepared, were then 
mixed together in the proportion of four 
parts of gypsum to three parts of Prus- 
sian blue, and formed a light blue pow- 
der, which was then ready for use. 

** This colouring matter was applied to 
the teas during the last prooess of roast- 
ing. About five minutes before the tea 
was remoTed from the pans — the time 
being regulated by the burning of a joss- 
stick — the superintendent took a small 
porcelain spoon, and with it he scattered 
a portion of the colouring matter orer the 
leaves in each pan. The workmen then 
turned the leaves rapidly round with both 
hands, in order that the colour might be 
equally diffkised. 

** During this part of the operation, the 
hands of the workmen were quite blue. 
I could not help thinking that,if any green- 
tea drinkers had been present during the 
operation, their taste would have been 
corrected, and, I may be allowed to add, 
improved. It seems perfectly ridiculous 
that a civilised people should prefer these 
dyed teas to those of a natural green. No 
wonder that the Chinese consider the 
natives of the west to be a race of ' bar- 
barians.' 

''One day, an Englbh gentleman in 
Shanghae, being in conversation with 
some Chinese from the green-tea country, 
asked them what reasons they had for 
dyeing the tea, and whether it would 
not he better without undergoing this 
process. They acknowledged that tea 
was much better when prepared with- 
out having any such ingredients mixed 
with it, and that they never drank dyed 
teas themselves; but justly remarked 
that, as foreigners seemed to prefer hav- 
ing a mixture of Prussian blue and gyp- 
sum with their tea, to make it look uni- 
form and pretty, and as these ingredients 
were dieap enough, the Qunaie had no 
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objection to supply them, especially aa 
such teas always fetched a higher price. 

" I took some trouble to ascertain pre- 
cisely the quantity of colouring matter 
used in the prooess of dyeing green teas, 
not certainly with the view of assisting 
others, either at home or abroad, in the 
art of colouring, but simply to show green- 
tea drinkers in England, and more parti- 
cularly in the United States of America, 
what quantity of Prussian blue and gyp- 
sum they imbibe in the course of one year. 
To 144 lb* of tea were applied 8 mace 
24 candareens of colonring matter, or 
rather more than an ounce. In every 
hundred pounds of coloured green tea 
consumed in England or America, the 
consumer actually drinks more than half 
a pound of Prussian blue and gypsum I 
And yet, tell the drinkers of this coloured 
tea that the Chinese eat cats, dogs, and 
rats, and they will hold up their hands in 
amaiement, and pity the poor Celestials ! 

** Two kinds of Prussian blue are used 
by the tea-manufacturers : one is the kind 
commonly met with; the other I have 
seen only in the north of China. It is less 
heavy than common Prussian blue — of a 
bright pale tint, and very beautifuL Tur- 
meric-root is frequently employed in Can- 
ton, but I did not observe it in use in 
Hwuy-chow." — VoL ii p. 69. 

The above admixtare is equal to 
aboat a grain of Prussian blue to the 
ounce of tea, or one-five-hundredth 
part of the whole weight. What the 
effect of this small quantity daily 
repeated would at length be upon 
the constitution of the dved-tea 
drinker, we cannot say. It may 
be altogether insensible, and it may 
also be serious and important; and, 
therefore, being an adulteration, it 
ought to be avoided. Because the 
Prussian blue, when introduced into 
the stomach, may produce an equiva- 
lent proportion of the very poisonous 
prnssic acid, it has been supposed by 
manv that the colonring matter of the 
dyed tea must also be poisonous; bub 
it is, notwithstanding, open to quea* 
tion whether the small proportion of it 
which we drink in our tea infusions 
can do any serious harm even to the 
inveterate tea-drinker. 

2. Mats, or Paraguatf Tea, though 
not used over so large an area as the 
tea-leaf of China, is as much the pas- 
sion of the Brazilians, and their neigh- 
bours in South America, as the China 
tea is of the nations of North Eastern 
Asia. It is prepared from the leavea 
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of the Brasilian holly ilitx Paraguay^ 
ejtfftf) ; is said to haTe been in use 
mmoog the Indian nations of Soath 
America from time immemorial ; has 
been drank by all classes in Paraguay 
eiDce the beginning of the seventeenth 
oentnry; and is now consumed by 
** almost the whole popalation of Sonth 
America.'' The leaf of this tree is four 
or fire inches long; and after being 
dried, is nibbed to powder before 
being infosed. The dried tea has mach 
of the aroma of some varieties of Chi- 
nese tea, and the infusion has a plea- 
sant odoar, and an agreeable, bitter 
taste. It is more exciting than Chi- 
nese tea as we receive and ose it, pro« 
dactng a kind of intoxication; and 
after excessive indulgence, leading 
even to dMrium iremetu. In this re- 
spect it appears to resemble new tea, 
as its effects are sometimes experienced 
m China. And as the people of Para- 
guay say that the Mat^ loses much 
by keeping and by carriage, and that 
its true effects are only experienced 
where it can be obtained quite new, 
it is probable that the more powerful 
effects produced by the Paraguay tea 
are, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to the custom of using it sooner after 
it is dried and manufactured than is 
the caeeany where with the Chinese tea. 
The tree which yields the Yerba^ 
or plant par excettenccy as this tea is 
called, does not appear to be an object 
of cnltnre. It grows spontaneously 
in extensive natural plantations amid 
the forests of Paraguay. The princi- 
pal yerbals, or woods of this tree, are 
situated in the neighbourhood of a 
small town called Villa Real, about 
fifteen hundred miles above Assump- 
tion, on the Paraguay river. They 
are scattered about, however, in 
varions other localities upon the rich 
tract of cduntry which extends be- 
tween the rivers Parana and Uraguay. 
Pemussion to gather the leaves is 
granted by the government to certain 
merchants, on the payment of a stipu- 
lated sum. These merchants fit out 
parties of men, chiefly Indians, for 
the pnrpose of collecting the yerba, 
and at the proper season proceed to 
the forests. When, in the course of 
their journey, they come to a yerbal, or 
growth of mat^ trees, snfficiently ex- 



tensive to make it worth thdr while 
to halt and collect the leaves, they 
begin by constructing a i^g line of 
wigwams, which they cover with the 
broad leaves of the banana and palm. 
Under these they expect to pass neariy 
six months. An open space is then 
prepared, of which the soil is beaten 
with heavy mallets until it becomes 
hard and smooth. Over this is erected 
a kind of arch made of hurdles, called 
a Barbagua^ upon which the yerba 
branches are placed. Beneath these a 
large fire is kept up till the foliage is 
thoroughly dried and roasted, without 
being scorched or suffered to ignite. 
The hard floor is then swept clean, the 
dried branches laid upon it, and the 
now brittle leaves beaten off with 
sticks, which partly reduce them to 
powder. They are then crammed and 
beaten into sacks made (^damp hides, 
which, when sewed up and left to dry, 
become in a few days as hard as stone. 
In these sacks, weighing about two 
hundred pounds, the mat^ is well pre- 
served. The labour of collecting the 
yerba, in the midst of these tropical 
forests, is very severe, and is said to 
have been very fatal to Indian life. 
Many of the Creoles and Mestizos 
even assert that the Paraguayans have 
exterminated the poor Indians, by 
compelling them to the labour of col- 
lecting this plant. 

From the smallest shrubs the finest 
tea is obtained ; but from the same 
kind of leaves different qualities are 
procured, according to the mode of 
preparation, and the kind of weather 
which prevails. Three principal kinds, 
however, are prepared and sold in 
Sonth America, under the names of 
caa-cuys, caa-miri, and oaa-guaza— 
the prefix caa signifying the leaf itself. 
Tbe^r«^ is prepared from the half- 
expanded buds. It will not keep, and 
its consumption is enturely confined to 
Paraguay ; the second^ firom the leaf, 
carefully picked and stripped from the 
nerves before roasting, as was done by 
the Jesuits ; and the third, from the 
entire foliage, roasted as above de- 
scribed, without any preparation. The 
two latter varieties are not only used 
largely in the country of Paraguay, 
but are exported as far as Lima and 
Quito.* 
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We have no data from which we can 
calenlate the total amount of this tea 
which is oonsomed either in the whole 
of South America, or in the conntiy 
of Paragaay abne. It must, however, 
be y^ large, since the quantity ex« 
ported from Paraguay is about 50,000 
quintals, or 6,600,000 pounds a-jear. 
It loses in yirtue and flavour, and its 
aromatic bitterness diminishes by ex- 
portation and keeping; and hence, 
as we have already remarked, the 
infiision is drunk in perfection only on 
the spot where the leaves are gathered 
and newly dried. 

In Brazil, a variety of mat^, called 
gongonhia, is in use. It is prepared 
from the leaves of two other species 
of holly, the Ilex gongonhia, and the 
Ilex theezans ; but we are not aware 
to what extent it is manufactured and 
consumed. In Chili also, a tea called 
Paraguay tea, but different from the 
mat^, is prepared frt>m the leaves of 
the Psoralea glandulosa, and in Cen- 
tral America from those of the Cap- 
raria bifolia. 

The use of the mat^ is very fre- 
quent, as well as very universal, in 
South America. At every meal and 
at every hour of the day it is drunk. 
It has acquired the name of mat^ 
from that of the vessel or cup in which 
it is infused, and from which it is 
drunk. Hot water is poured upon 
the powdered leaf, and then a lump 
of burned sugar, and sometimes a few 
drops of lemon juice added. The in- 
fusion is sucked through a tube 
(bombilh)^ often made of silver, which 
is open at one end, and has a per- 
forated bulb or strainer at the other. 
The cup (mat^) is passed from hand 
to hand — the same cup, and often the 
same tube, serving a whole party. 
The leaves will bear to be infused or 
watered three times, and the infusion 
is drunk off quickly, as ^t soon be- 
comes black if allowed to stand. 

** Persons who are fond of mat6 con- 
sume about an ounce a-day. In the 
mining districts it is most nniTersally 
taken, experience haring shown that 
fermented liquors are there prejudicial 
to health.* The Creoles in South America 
are passionately fond of the bererage. 
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and never travel without a supply of the 
leaf, which they infuse before erery 
meal, and sometimes much oftener, nefer 
tasting food unless they haye first drunk 
their mat&"t 

Many virtues are ascribed by the 
native population to this their favour- 
ite beverage. It certainly possesses 
many of tiie good qualities of our 
Chinese tea. Like opium, also, it is 
said to calm the restless, and to rouse 
the torpid. It differs from both of 
these, however, in possessing a mov- 
ing rather than an astringent effect 
upon the system. But, as is the 
case with opium, the habit of using 
it becomes a kind of second nature, 
so that to give it up, or sensibly 
to diminish the customary allow- 
ance, is almost impossible. And 
further, long indulgence, or an im- 
moderate consumption of it, is apt to 
induce diseases similar to those which 
follow the excessive use of .ardent 
spirits. These extreme effects, which 
follow so rarely from the use of our 
imported China tea, are, we believe, 
seen only in the native country of the 
plant, and among those who have 
long subjected themselves to those 
narcotic influences which newly manu- 
factured mat^, in common with newly- 
dried green tea, exercises upon the 
system even of the healthiest and the 
strongest. 

The chemistry of the matd leaf is 
not much understood. From being 
rarely met with in Europe, it has not 
been much examined by chemists; 
yet we are sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of its constituents to be 
able to account for its most striking 
effects. Thus — Firsts Like Chinese 
tea, it contains a volatile oil, which is 
formed during the drying of the leaf, 
which gives it a peculiarly agreeable 
aroma, which gradually escapes from 
it by keeping, and upon whicn a con- 
siderable portion of its narcotic virtue 
depends. This latter fact is shown by 
the circumstances already stated, that 
the tea becomes less valuable when 
long kept, or when carried to great 
distances, and that the infusion is only 
drunk in perfection near the yerbals 
where it is collected and prepared. 



* A maxim of the Jesuits was, ''En pais oaliente, aguardiente; en pais frio, aguiL 
fVio.'*— In the warm country, brandy; in the oold country, water, 
t Hookxr'b Limdon Journal of Botany, vol. i. p. 89. 
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Second^ It has been shown bj 
Dr Stenhonse, that this leaf also 
contains CAeme, the vegetable prin- 
dple abeadj described as existing in 
Chinese tea, and as prodncing remark- 
able effects when Introdaced into the 
stomach. The proportion in which 
this sabBtance nsnallj exists in the 
mat^ howeyer, has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Tkirdj Paragnay tea contains also 
SL large proportion of a pecnllar tan- 
nin, or tannic add. For this reason 
the fresh leaves are used in Brazil by 
^e dyers. It is the presence of this 
substance in the infusion which causes 
it to blacken so rapidly when exposed 
to the air, and makes it necessary to 
drink it off as soon as it is prepared. 
Weit it ponred out into cnps, as we 
do with onr China tea, the liquid 
would blacken before the eyes of the 
drinker, and become repulsive to his 
sight. Hence the reason for the 
peculiar mode of sucking it through a 
tube, which is practised in South 
America, and which to Europeans 
appears at first not only singular, but 
In s<Hne degree disgusting. And last- 
ly, like the China leaf, it contains 
nutritions gluten, of which only a 
small proportion dissolves when the 
tea is infused. The benefit of this 
ingredient, therefore, is experienced 
only when the infased leaf is subse- 
quently eaten, as is the case, it is 
said, in some parts of South America. 

It is both interesting and remark- 
able to find so great a similarity be- 
tween the Chinese and the South 
American leaf. Both contain the 
same active ingredients, and both, 
though belonging to very different 
tribes of plants, have been selected, 
without any natural concert, to serve 
the same physiological purposes. How 
came tribes so remote and so little 
civilised to stumble upon such happy 
selections? Impelled by a common 
craving, they have experimented, un- 
consciously perhaps, and without 
method, till each race found, among 
the natural products within their 
reach, a substance by which the crav- 
ing was allayed. What is least to be 
accounted for in this way, perhaps, is, 
that the leaf is dried and scorched in 
a similar way among the Bohea hills, 
and on the plains of Paraguay ; and 
that by this scorching, one of the most 



active ingredients is in both cases de« 
veloped. Are we, in this circumstance, 
to detect another trace of ancient 
communication between the inhabit- 
ants of the Eastern Asiatic, and thoso 
of the American continents? 

3. Coffee-tree. — Attention hu 
lately been drawn to the leaf of the 
coffee-tree as a substitute for that of 
the tea-tree of China. At the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, Dr Gardner ex- 
hibited specimens of prepared coffee 
leaves, announced at the same time 
that they contabied theifie^ and pro- 
posed that they should be employed 
in England as a cheap and eflScfent 
substitute for our ordinary tea. We 
believe he has since secured his pro- 
perty in this suggestion by a pa- 
tent. 

Advertisements, which have recently 
appeared in the Ceyion and other 
newspapers, soliciting tenders for the 
supply of coffee-leaves by the ton, 
have drawn the attention of Eastern 
merchants to the subject; and it ap- 
pears, firom various communications 
which have been made public, that 
the use of coffee-leaves in this way is 
far from being new. On the contrary, 
it is an old practice in the Eastern 
Archipelago. In the Dutch island of 
Sumatra especially, prepared coffee- 
leaves form ^Hhe only beverage of 
the whole population; and, from theur 
nutritive qualities, have become an 
important necessary of life." Nor is 
the fact now made known in Europe 
for the first time. On the contrary, 
it has been frequenUy alluded to in 
the writings of the Dutch naturalists 
who have visited the Eastern Islands, 
and it was especially recommended to 
public notice in 1845 by Professor 
Blume, of Leyden, well known by his 
travels in Java. It is one of the an- 
ticipated results of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, however, that it has brought this, 
with many other interesting economi- 
cal facts, prominently before the public 
eye, and will lead to an early testing 
of the merits of the suggestions to 
which they have severally given rise. 
The following extract of a letter from 
Mr Ward, a gentleman who has been 
long settled at Padang, in the island 
of Sumatra, and which was written 
in May last, contains the latest and 
fullest information we possess upon 
the subject : — 
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"Althoiigk loDg awirt of ike eoffM 
]••/ as an article of diet among Um na- 
iiTOS here, it neter occurred to Be that 
it might be introduced successfully as 
«ndi at home, until I learnt that a patent 
liad been taken out by Dr Gardner. It 
then struck me that, as its adoption in 
'lEorope would unquestionably be attended 
with important adrantages to the labour- 
Sng classes, a knowledge of the ftict of its 
general use here might be of serrioe, by 
giTing that confidenee in it which must 
ftoeessarily be wanting to a new and 
untried article^ The fact of it being the 
4>nly boTerage of a whole population, and 
of its having, from its nutritlTe qualities, 
become an important necessary of life, 
will be a suflScient guarantee of its safety 
as an article of diet, and of its freedom 
from deleterious effects. 

** The natiTes hare a prejudice against 
the use of water as a bcTersge, asserting 
that it does not quench thirst, or sfford 
the strength and support the coffee leaf 
does. With a little boiled rice and in- 
fbaion of the coffee leaf, a man will sup- 
port the labours of the field in rice-plant- 
ing for days and weeks successively, up 
to the knees in mud, under a burning 
■un or drenching rains, which he could 
not do by the use of simple water, or by 
the aid of spirituous or fermented liquors. 
I have had opportunity of observing for 
twenty years the comparative use of the 
coffiee leaf in one class of natives, and of 
Bpirituons liqnors in another, the native 
8umatrans using the former, and the na- 
tives of British India, settled here, the 
latter ; and I find that while the former 
expose themselves with impunity for any 
period to every degree of heat, cold, and 
wet, the latter can endure neither wet 
nor cold, not even a short period, with- 
out danger to their health. 

« Engsged myself in agriculture, and 
being in consequence much exposed to 
the weather, 1 was induced several yeart 
ftgo, fh>m an occasional use of the coflfoe 
leaf, to adopt it as a daily beverage, and 
ay constant practice has been to take a 
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* As a beverage, the natives universally 
prefer the leaf to the berry, giving as » 
reason that it contains more Zl the bitter 
principle, and is more nutritious. They 
are not unacquainted with the extract in 
a half-solid form obtained by decoction ; 
but in the lowlands I am not aware that 
they spply it to any particular purpose. 
The roasted leaf used to form an article 
of trade betwixt the coffee districts of 
the interior and the lowlands of the 
coast ; but sinoe the government mono- 
poiised the produce, this trade haa in a 
great measure ceased, the natives believ- 
ing the sale of the lei^, as well as that of 
the berry, forbidden. In the lowlands^ 
coffee is not planted for the berry, being 
not sufficiently productive; but the 
people plant about their houses for the 
leaf for their ovm use, not, however, to 
the extent of the demand ; bo that in the 
settlement of Padang they are obliged 
to have recouree to the berry mixed with 
a portion of burnt rice, without whidi 
the beverage would be too dear for them. 
It is an undoubted fact, however, thai 
everywhere they prefer the leaf to the 
berry. 

** The sample I send you is the produce 
of my own ground, properly prepared by 
a native well acquainted with the pro* 
cess. The best mode of roasting, he 
says, is by holding the leaves over the 
dear flame of a Ire made of dry bam- 
boo. The fireplace should be circular, of 
brick or other material, two feet deep, 
two feet in diameter at bottom in6ide» 
and one and a haJf at top, vrith a small 
door-place on one side for introducing the 
fuel. The reason for using bamboo as a 
fuel is, that it produces but little smoke ; 
and ihaJL little, containing no creosote, 
does not adhere to the leaf. When suf- 
ficiently roasted, the leaves hare a brown- 
ish buff colour, and are then separated 
from the stalks, which are arranged in 
the slit of a stick afresh, and roasted by 
themselves. The natives pound the whole 
of these roasted staJks in a mortar, and 
mix them with the leaf for sale ; 4>nt aa 
the bark only contains extract, it is bet- 
ter to rub off this betwixt the hands, and 
to reject the wood. 

" I have already remarked, that frAilsi 
(ke cvlture of the coffee-plant for itt fruit 
it limited to particular totls and elevated 
climates, it may be grown for ike leaf 
whereper wOkin the tropict the 9&U ie ntf- 
feiently fertile. This extensive habitat, 
if I may so term it, added to iU nutritive 
qualities, and freedom from deleterioaa 
prinoiples, points it out as the beet adapt- 
ed of all the productions sffording caf- 
feine for general consumption ; and if it 
should turn out that the article can be 
sent to distant countries without deteri- 
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«ntk>B, I shall have ercry confidence in 
its ultimate adoption for general nae. 

'The price here of the WaTes prepared 
for nae is generaUy abont 14d. a pound; 
and I suppose it may be prepared and 
packed for the European market of good 
quality for 2d., affording sufficient profit 
te the planter, and bringing it within 
reach of the poorest elaeses of Europe/'* 

Anong ail the facU contained in 
Mb letter, none is more interesthog 
than that which is contained in the 
ftw lines we have pnt in italics. The 
plant can be grown for the leaf any- 
where within the tropics where the 
•oil is fertile^ and the climate, of 
eoorae, moist enough to promote the 
japid growth of green vegetation, 
^oold the leaf therefore prove grate- 
hi to EoTopean palates, we may hope 
to see the coffee* plant cnltivated for 
this new use in many parts of the 
world from which it has hitherto been 
exdoded. The Brazilian govem- 
ntoit is said to be already dtrectiog 
its attention to the subject, and ship- 
ments of dried coffee leaves are spoken 
of as having been made from that 
eonntry to Europe. The dried leaves 
aie described as possessing an ex- 
tremely fragrant odoar, resembling 
that of a mixture of tea and coffee. 
When immersed in boiling water, 
they yield a clear brown infusion, 
which, with sngar and cream, forms 
an agreeable leverage. As to the 
constituents of the leaves, their arom a 
Bhows that they contain a volatile oil 
which, lik€ that of tea, has been pro- 
duced during the roasting. It has been 
^own that they contain thetne, tannic 
add, gum, and gluten, as tea leaves 
do; and the so-called bitterness for 
which they are preferred to the coffee 
kean by the natives of Sumatra, ren- 
ders it probable that they contain the 
tannic add in very considerable pro- 
portion. In so far as their composi- 
tion is concerned, therefore, there is 
reason to believe that they may suc- 
cessfully compete with Chinese tea in 
its action on the system. And this 
inference is supported by the proper- 
ties which, according to Mr Ward, 
they have actually been observed to 
possess — by the wakefulness they are 
aaid to produce — by the refreshment 
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which the drinking of them imparts — 
by the actual nutritive power they are 
believed to exhibit, and by the gene- 
ral favour they have fonnd in the esti- 
mation of the people of Sumatra. 

One other remark suggests itself. 
Were we, who are altogether unac- 
quainted with Dr Gardner, entitled 
to assume ^at he was unaware of the 
use of the ooffee-leaf in the Eastern 
Archipelago, when he suggested the 
substitution of it in this country for 
the leaf of China, we might quote 
this suggestion as an instance of the 
valuable practical results to which 
chemical analysis so often leads. But 
we have seen that the fact was well 
known in other countries, and may 
therefore have been also heard of by 
chemists in England. Yet this more 
general suggestion the discussion 
throws out, that any leaf in which 
chemistry may hereafter detect theine, 
may with much hope of success be 
recommended for trial as a substitute 
for Chinese tea. 

Our limits do not permit us to treat 
of the Labrador tea, the Abyssinian 
tea, the Mauritius tea, the Tasmanian 
teas, and the various other substitutes 
which in so many parts of the world 
have been employed in the form of in- 
fusions for tbe same purposes for 
which Chinese tea is usually drunk. 
W^e must hasten on to our other dasses 
.of infused beverages, 

11. The Coffees.— Besides the 
real Coffea Arabica, other species of 
the coffee- plant are cultivated in diffe- 
rent countries, and yidd a useful, 
marketable bean. In Silhet and 
Nepaol the Coffea Bengalensis is cul- 
tivated,— on the coast of Mosam- 
biqne, the C. Moettmbicanuy'^im the 
coast of Zanguebar, the C, Zangue^ 
barim^ — ^and in the Mauritius the C 
Mauritiana. The seed of the last of 
these tastes disagreeably sharp and 
bitter, and sometimes causes vomit- 
ing ; yet it is in some places cultivated 
instead of the C. Arabica, We are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the bota- 
nical history of these different plants 
to venture an opinion on the subject ; 
but it is possible that these so-called 
different species may, like the varie* 
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ties of the tea-plant, be all only diffis- 
rent, somewhat modified, forms of the 
same original species. 

1. Arabian Coffee is said to be in- 
digenous to the conntries of Endrea 
and C&ffa in southern Abyssinia. In 
these districts the coffee-tree still 
grows like a wild weed over the rich 
surface of the country. The roasted 
seed or bean has also been in use as 
a beverage in Abyssinia generally, 
from time immemorial, and is at the 
present day extensively cultivated in 
that country. From Abyssinia it was 
introduced into Arabia in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, when it 
partly superseded the more ancient 
Abyssinian tea. About the middle of 
the 16th century it began to be used 
in Constantinople, and, in spite of the 
violent opposition of the priests, be- 
came an article of general consump- 
tion. In the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury (1652) the first coffee-house was 
opened in London by a Greek named 
Pasqua, and twenty years after, the 
first was established at Marseilles. 
Since that time, both the culture and 
consumption of coffee have continu- 
ally extended. It has become the 
staple produce of important colonies, 
and the daily and most cherished 
dL-iuk of probably more than a hun- 
dred millions of men ! 

The consumption in the United 
Kingdom in 1852 amounted to thirty- 
five millions of pounds, of which 
upwards of twenty millions were im- 
ported from our own colony of Ceylon, 
four millions from Jamaica, and eight 
millions from Costa Rica and Brazil. 
On the continent of Europe it is much 
more generally used than among our- 
selves. The total European consump- 
tion was estimated a few years ago 
at seventy-five thousand tons, or one 
hundred and sixty- eight millions of 
pounds, valued at four and a half mil- 
lions sterling. It probably approaches 
now to two hundred millions of 
pounds. The entire weight of coffee 
produced in the whole world is guessed 
at about six hundred millions of 
pounds. 

The quality of raw coffee does not 
appear to depend so much on the 
mode of collecting and drying as that 
of tea does. Soil and climate are the 
circumstances which chiefly affect its 
commercial value. The flavour and 
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quality of the beverage prepared from 
it depends very much, however, upon 
the manner of roasting the bean, and 
of subsequently preparing the infii- 
sion. 

The coffee tree, when full grown, and 
in good health, attains a height of 
eight or ten feet, and is covered with 
a dark and shining foliage. It is sown 
in nurseries, transplanted when about 
six months old, in three years comes 
into full bearing, and, in favourable 
circumstances, will continue to bear 
for twenty years. It deUghts in a dry 
soil and a warm situation. On dry 
and elevated spots the berries are 
smaller, and have a better flavour* 
But berries of all sizes improve in 
flavour or ripen by keeping. The 
small berries of Arabia will ripen in 
three years, but the worst coffee pro- 
duced in America will, in from ten to 
fourteen years, become ^^ as good, and 
acquire as high a flavour, as the best 
we now have fram Turkey." — (Ellis.) 

The sensible properties and general 
effects of coffee, like those of tea, are 
too well known to require to be stated 
in detail. It exhilarates, arouseSi 
and keeps awake. It allays hunger 
to a certain extent, gives to the 
weary Increased strength and vigonr, 
and imparts a feeling of comfort and 
repose. Its physiological effects upon 
the system, so far as they have been 
scientifically investigated, appear to 
be, that while it makes the brain more 
active, it soothes the body generally, 
makes the change and waste of matter 
much slower than nsual, and the de« 
mand for food, in consequence, pro- 
portionately less. All these effects 
are produced by the conjoined action 
of three ingredients, either identicid 
with, or similar to, those contained in 
tea. These are a volatile oil pro- 
duced during the roasting — a variety 
of tannic acid, which is also altered in 
some degree during the roasting — and 
the substance called theine or caffeine, 
which is common to both tea and 
coffee. 

First, the Volatile Oil. When the 
coffee-bean is gathered and dried in 
the air, it has comparatively little 
smell, and only a slightly bitter and 
astringent taste. As with the tea-leaf, 
it is during the roasting of the coffee 
that the much-prized aroma and the 
greater part of the taste and flavonr 
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are brongbt ont or produced. In 
teas, as we haTe seen, the proportion of 
volatile oil amounts to aboot one 
f)oand in a hundred of the dried leaf, 
bat in roasted coffee it rarely amounts 
to more than one in fifty to a hundred 
thousand ! And yet, on the different 
proportions of this oil which they seve- 
rally contain, the aroma, and the con- 
sequent estimation in the market of 
the different varieties of coffee, in a 
great measure depend. A higher aroma 
would make the inferior Ceylon, Ja- 
maica, and East lodia coffees, nearly 
equal in value to the finest Mocha ; and 
if the oil could be bought for the pur- 
pose of imparting this flavour, it would 
be worth in the market as much as one 
hundred pounds sterling an ounce ! — 
<Patkh.) How it comes — ^by what 
slow chemical change within the bean — 
that coffee of the most inferior quality 
so ripens by keeping, as at length to 
yidd^ on roasting, a coffee equal to the 
finest Mocha, we do not as yet know. 
The oil is formed during the roasting 
by the action of the heat on some sulih 
stance present in the natural bean, 
probably in small quantity only. It 
is possible that, by prolonged keeping, 
this substance is itself formed in the 
inferior qualities of coffee ; so that 
when roasted after the keeping, a 
larger quantity of the valuable aro- 
matic (»1 is produced in the bean. 

The effect of the volatile oil of coffee 

upon the system has been made the 

sutject of direct experiment. When 

roasted coffee is distDled with water, 

this oil passes over, and by drinking 

the distilled water and oil together, 

its effects may be ascertained. In this 

way it has been found to have an 

effect in retarding the waste and loss 

of the tissues, quite equal to that of 

the tbeine of which we have already 

spoken. It produces also an agreeable 

excitement, and a gentle perspiration, 

•and dispels the sensation of hunger. 

In its exhilaratiufT action upon the 
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nervous systems, and yet retarding 
the waste of the tissues equally with 
the theine which the infusion of coffee 
usually contains. 

This activity of the volatile oil of 
coffee justifies us in concluding that 
the similar oils which are formed in 
tea and matd, by the drying and 
roasting of the leaves, exercise a simi- 
lar effect upon the system, and have 
a considerable share in producing the 
effects for which the beverages pre- 
pared firom these leaves are distin- 
guished. 

Second. The tannic acid of coffee 
is somewhat diffisrent from that of tea, 
making a solution of iron green in- 
stead of black, as that of tea does. It 
is also less in quantity in coffee than 
in tea ; but it is the presence of this 
substance in the infusion of coffee 
which enables us to clarify it, and often 
improve its flavour, by putting into 
the coffee-pot a bit of fish-skin, or a 
morsel of isinglass. 

Third. The theine or caffeine exists 
in different proportions in different 
varieties of coffee. It varies from 
half a pound to as much, according to 
some experimenters, as three or four 
pounds in the hundred pounds of 
coffee. Weight for weight, therefore, 
it is probable that the average quali- 
ties of tea and coffee we usnally con- 
sume, yield nearly equal quantities of 
theiue to the water in which they are 
infused. But as we generally use a 
greater weight of coffee than of tea in 
preparing our infusions, a cap of coffee 
of ordinary strength will contain more 
theine than a cap of ordinary tea. 

But the coffee-bean contains also 
about thirteen per cent of a nutritious 
gluten, which, as in the case of tea, is 
very sparingly dissolved by boiling 
water, and is usually thrown away in 
the insoluble dregs of the coffee. 
Among some of the Eastern nations, 
the custom prevails of drinking the 
groitnds along with the infusion of the 
coffee. By this practice no waste 
takes place of any of the nntritive 
matter which the roasted coffee con- 
tains. 

Coffee loses about one- fifth of its 
weight by roasting, but increases 
nearly one-half in bulk. Tlie quality 
of the aroma varies very much with 
the heat at which the bean is roasted, 
and the length to which the roasting 
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18 carried. It is most agreeable wben 
the beat bas not beee greater tban is 
■nfficient to impart to it a light brown 
colour. The farther it is canied be- 
yond this point, the more of a disagree- 
able secondary smell mingles with the 
esteemed aroma, and kssens the valne 
of the product. 

The way in which the roasting is 
conducted, affects also the proportion 
of the ground coffee which dissolves 
in, or is taken up by, the water in 
which it is infused. And yet different 
coffees, apparently roasted to the same 
extent, often yidd infnsioBS which 
contain very different proportions of 
solid matter. Of some coffees, water 
takes np more than a third, of others 
as little as an eighth of the whole 
weight. Beyersges so different most 
act very differently opon the system ; 
but we have no accurate experiments 
as yet to show what these differences 
are. A more uniformly strong, and a 
more agreeable infusion of coffee, is 
said to be obtained by adding a Gttle 
soda to the water in which the coffee 
is infused. The proportion recom- 
mended is about forty grains of dry, 
or twice as much of crystallised car- 
bonate of soda, to the pound of coffee. 

The chemical changes caused by the 
roasting are the production of the ac- 
tive empyreumatic oil, and of a brown 
bitter substance, the chemical pro- 
perties of which, and its sction upon 
the system, still remain to be investi- 
gated. They are produced from the 
soluble part of the raw bean, but by 
what chemical changes is not yet 
known. 

In some countries It is the custom 
to disguise and heighten the natural 
flavour of the roasted coffee by the 
addition of spices. Thus 11. de Saulcy, 
in his recent tour round the Dead 8ea, 
found the Bedouins, in the country 
of andent Sdoab, drinking coffre, of 
which he says that it was *'' an abso- 
lute decoction of cloves ! " ♦ Of course, 
this large addition of Fpices must mo- 
dify considerably tlie action of the 
coffee upon the system ; but of the 
nature of this modification we can as 
yet only guess. 

2. Chicory Coffee. — Chicory or wild 
endive (Cichonum intybtti) is a native 
weed which, with its large pale blue 



flowers, HI seen scattered about in 
nmnerooa places. It has a lao^ge^ 
white, parsnip-like tap-root, whidi 
increases in size when the plant is 
subjected to cnlttvatioo. This root 
abounds in a bitter juice, which has 
led to its use ae a substitute for coffee. 
The plant is now extensively culti- 
vated for the take of its root, which 
is taken up, washed, sliced, dried, and 
then roasted till it acquires a choco- 
late ccdour. TVhen ground like coffee, 
it is ready for use. Infused even in 
cold water, it gives a dark-coloured 
infusion, possessed of a sweetish bitt^ 
taste. By many persons the addition 
of a little of this liquid to the infusion 
of genuine coffee is regarded as an 
improvement The bitter substance 
itself is not coneideTed unwholesome. 
On the contrary, as vegetable bitters 
very generally possess a tonic quality, 
it is not unlikely that the bitter of 
chicory may be among the number. 

But the use of chicory appears to 
have originated from other causes 
than the discovery, or even the sup- 
posed presence, of a tonic property in 
its bitter ingredient. A little of the 
roasted chicory gives as dark a colour 
to water, and as bitter a taste, as a 
great deal of cofPee; and hence it was 
originally introduced into the coffpe- 
honses for a purpose akin to that 
which takes CocaUvi indicus into the 
premises of the fraudulent brewer. It 
gave colour and taste to the beverage 
of the drinker, while, at the same 
time, it saved the expensive coffee of 
the seller. The public taste gradually 
accommodated itself to the fraudulent 
mixture; it became by-and-by even 
grateful to the accustomed palate, and 
finally a kind of favourite necessity to 
the lovers of bitter coffee. How far 
circumstances are gradually giving to- 
the infusion of chicory, in some coun- 
tries, the characto- of a national be- 
verage, may be jndged of from the 
facts that the quantity of the dried 
root consumed in France amounts 
already to twelve millions of pounds 
a-year; and that, in some parts of 
Germany, the women are becoming 
regular chicory-topers (Cichorien- 
KafieeSchwelgerinnen),;and are mak- 
ing of it an important part of their 
ordinary sustenance. 
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Hie mtdwt ingredients in roasted 
cUceiy mr^Jbrst^ the empjremiimtic 
TolfttOe t>il produced daring the roast- 
iag. Thongh not so fragrant, tb» oil 
probably exercises npon the system 
sone of the gently exciting nerve- 
soothing and hnnger-staying inflaenoe 
of the similar oils contained in tea and 
coiee; and, weamd^ the bitter prin- 
ciple. To many persons, wfaQe m- 
aecBstomed to it, this bitter snhstance 
is not onlj diaagreeable, but nanseons 
B a h^ degree. Custom, howoTcr, 
leoonciteB most persons to its taste ; 
and, as we have said, it nay possess 
a tonic or strengthening property. 
Xaken in moderaie qnancities, these 
iagredienta of chicory are probably 
not injorions to health ; but by pro- 
longed and frequent use, they produce 
bemborn, cramp in the stomach, loss 
of appetite, acidity, weakness of the 
ImitM, sleeplessness, a drunken cloudi* 
seas of the saiees, &c. &c. At the 
beat, therefore, it is a sobstitute for 
ooflee, which (miy those to whom the 
price is an object ought to have re- 



Another reason why the use of chi- 
eray should be avoided by those who 
can afford to buy pure coffee, is found 
in the fact, that pure chicory is as 
difficult to be met with in the market 
as unadulterated coffee. Venetian red 
is very commonly en^doyed to impart 
to tht chicory a true coffee colour; 
and it is curious to observe how the 
practice of adolteration extends itself 
Irom trade to trade. The coffee- dealer 
adulterates with diiooay; the chicoiy- 
vsaster adulterates his chicory with 
Tenetian red, to please the eye of the 
fraudulent coffee-dealer; and, lastly, 
Ihe Venetian-red manufacturer grinds 
ip his coloar with brick-dust, that, by 
^B greater cheapness, and the variety 
of shades he offers, be may secure the 
patrosafe of the fraudnlent traders in 
chicaryl 

m. Thx Cocoas, as we have said, 
are gmeis rather than infusions. They 
are formed from oily seeds, which are 
ground to pulp between hot rollers, 
and are then diffused through boiling 
water. 

1. The Mexican Cocoa is the seed of 
the Theobroma cacao. This is a small 
but beautiful tree, with bright dark- 
fftvk laavesy whidi is a native of the 



West In^es and of the central regions 
of America. It grows spontaneously 
in Mexico and on the coast of Carac- 
cas, and forms whole forests in De- 
merara. 

When the Spaniards first esta- 
blished themselves in ll^ioo, they 
found a beverage prepared from thia 
seed in common use among the native 
inhabitants. It was known l^ the 
Mexican name of ChoooUatl, and was 
said to have been m use from time 
immemorial It was brought thence 
to Europe by the laniards in 1520, 
and has since been introduced more 
or less extensivdy as a beverage into 
every civilised country. Linneus was 
so fond of it that he gave to the tree 
the generic name of theobroma — food 
of the gods. 

The fruit of the tree, which, like 
the fig, grows directly from the stem 
and principal branches, is of the form 
and size of a small oblong melon or 
thick cucumber. It contains from six 
to thirty beans or seeds. Imbedded in 
rows in a spongy substance, like that 
of the water-melon. When ripe, the 
fruit is plucked, opened, the seeds 
cleaned from the marrowy sub- 
stance, and dried. In the West 
Indies they are immediately picked 
for market; but, in the Caraccaa, 
they are first put in heaps, and co- 
vered over, or sometimes buried in 
the earth till they undergo a slight 
fermentation before they are finally 
dried and picked for market. By 
this treatment they lose a portion of 
their natural bitterness and acrimony 
of taste, which is greater in the beans 
of the mainland than in those of the 
American islands. The cocoa of Cen- 
tral America is, however, of superior 
quidity, or at least is more generally 
esteemed in the European markets 
than that which is grown in the West 
Indies. It still retains a greater de- 
gree of bitterness, and this may be one 
reason for the preference given to it. 

The cocoa of Trinidad is the variety 
chiefly consumed in this country. The 
quality of the mainland cocoas which 
come to the English market, from 
Bahia and Guayaquil for example^ 
has hitherto been always inferior. 
The reason of this has been, that until 
the recent alteration of the Tariff the 
duty on British province cocoa was 
Id. a pound, and five per cent addi- 
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iional ; while on foreign cocoa it was 
2d. a pound, and five per cent. This 
difference was equal to one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the whole price of the 
<K>coa; and, therefore, while it brought 
to our market the best qualities pro- 
duced in Trinidad and our other co- 
lonies, it excluded all but the inferior 
qualities of foreign cocoa, which, after 
paying this heavy duty, could still be 
sold as low as the produce of our own 
plantations. The more choice varie- 
ties were sent to the markets of 
Mexico, Spain, Fnmce, and Italy, in 
which countries also the beverages 
prepared from it are more popular, 
and in more general use than among 
ourselves. Indeed, they have never 
been favourites among us, nor has the 
consumption of cocoa kept pace even 
with the increase of the population. 
Thus the importation in * 



1840 was . 


8,499,746 lb. 


1842 ... . 


3,172,266 


1852 ... . 


3,400,000 



So that for twenty years the quantity 
imported yearly into the United King- 
dom has been nearly stationary. By 
the recent alteration of the Tariff, 
however, the duty on foreign cocoa 
has been reduced to a penny a-pound, 
the same as on British plantation 
cocoa. All qualities, therefore, will 
now come to us under equal advan- 
tages, and we may expect both that 
the article will be cheapened in the 
market, and that the consumption 
of it will largely increase. 

The cocoa bean of commerce is brit- 
tle, of a dark-brown colour internally, 
eats like a rich nut, and has a slightly 
astringent but distinctly bitter taste. 
This bitterness, as we have said, is 
more decided in the South American 
varieties. In preparing it for use, it 
is gently roasted in an iron cylinder — 
in the same way as coffee is roasted 
—till the aroma appears to be fuUy 
developed, when it is allowed to cool. 
The bean is now more brittle, lighter 
brown in colour, and both the natural 
•stringency and the bitterness are less 
perceptible than before. It is manu- 
•Actured for the market in one or other 
l^three principal ways. First, the 
*^e bean, after roasting, is beat 
a paste in a hot mortar, or is 
between hot rollers adjusted 
^ purpose. This, mixed with 



starch, sugar, and other similar ingre- 
dients in various proportions, forms 
the common cocoa, the rock cocoa, 
the soluble cocoa, &c., of the shops. 
These are often gritty from the ad- 
mixture of earthy and other matters, 
which adhere to the husk of the bean. 
Second, the bean is deprived of its 
husk, which forms about eleven per 
cent of its weight, and is then crushed 
into fragments. These form the cocoa 
nibs of the shops, and are the purest 
state in which cocoa can nsusLlly be 
obtained from the retail dealer. Or, 
thirdy the bean when shelled is ground 
at once into a paste by means of hot 
rollers ; this paste, mixed with sugar, 
and seasoned with vanilla, and some- 
times with cinnamon and cloves, forma 
the long-known chocolate. 

When prepared, it is also used in 
three different ways. The chocolate 
is made up into sweet cakes and ban* 
bons, and is eaten in the solid state as 
a nutritive article of diet, containing 
in a small compass much strength- 
sustaining capability. Second, the 
chocolate or cocoa is scraped into 
powder, and mixed>ith boiling water, 
or boiling milk, when it makes a 
beverage, often somewhat thick, but 
agreeable to the palate, refreshing 
to the spirits, and highly nutritious. 
Third, the nibs are boiled in water, 
with which they form a dark brown 
decoction, which, like coffee, is poured 
off the insoluble part of the bean. 
With sugar and milk this forms an 
agreeable beverage, better adapted for 
persons of weak digestion than the 
consumption of the entire bean. An- 
other form of what may be called 
chocolate tea, is prepared by boiling 
the husks of the. bean in water, with 
which they also form a brown decoc- 
tion. This husk Is usually ground up 
with the ordinary cocoas, but it is al- 
ways separated in the manufacture of 
the purer chocolates. Hence, in the 
chocolate manufactories, large quanti- 
ties of this husk accumulate ; and from 
Trieste and other Italian ports it is 
imported into this country under the 
name of *' miserable." Here it is 
partly ground up in the inferior 
cocoas, and is partly despatched to 
Ireland, where it is said to yield a 
wholesome and agreeable beverage to 
the poorer classes I 

Besides the exhilarating and sus- 
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Uining properties which it possesses 
in common with tea and coffee, cocoa 
in its more common forms is eminently 
natritions. Its actiTe or nsefnl ingre- 
dients are-:/fr«f, the volatile oil to 
which its aroma is dne, and which, as 
in tea and coffee, is prodnced during 
the roasting. The proportion of this 
ml, which is contained in the roasted 
bean, has not been determined, but it 
is no donbt yery small. Its action on 
the system is probably the same as 
that of the odoriferous oils, produced 
by the same process in tea and coffee. 

Second, A peculiar principle re- 
sembling the theine of tea and coffee, 
though not Identical with it. Like 
thdne it is a white crystalline sub- 
stance, which has a lightly bitter 
taste, and contains a large per-centage 
(86 per cent) of nitrogen. It is called 
by chemists theobromine^ from the 
generic name of the cocoa tree. The 
proportion in which it exbts in the 
bean has not been exactly determined. 
In its action upon the eystem, it is be- 
liered to resemble theine — exhilarat- 
ing and soothing, stilling hunger, and 
retarding bodily waste. The benefits 
experienced from the use of cocoa are 
due, in part at least, therefore, to the 
theobromine it contains. The husk of 
the bean also contains this substance, 
and therefore the decoction obtained 
firom it by boiling in water will be not 
altogether valueless, or void of good 
effect. 

Third, But the predominating in- 
gredient in cocoa, and the one by 
which it is most remarkably distin- 
guished from tea and coffee, is the 
large proportion of fatty matter, known 
as cocoa butter, which it contains. 
jRiis amounts to upwards of oue>half 
the weight of the shelled or husked 
bean. Consumed in either of its more 
usual forms, therefore, cocoa is a 
very rich article of food, and for this 
reason it not unfrequently disagrees 
with delicate stomachs. It is in some 
measure to lessen the sense of this 
richness that sugar, starch, and fra- 
grant seasonings are so frequently 
ground up with the roasted bean in 
the manufacture of cocoa and choco- 
late. 

Besides these substances, however, 



cocoa contains a large proportion both 
of starch and gluten, the mdn useful 
constituents of all our nutritious and 
more valuable forms of vegetable food. 
On the whole, therefore, the compo- 
sition of the cocoa bean reminds us of 
that of the most fattening varieties of 
vegetable diet, and especially of the 
oily seeds and nuts upon which cattle 
are so economically fed. Of all the 
varieties of ordinary human food, how- 
ever, it has the closest resemblance to 
milk. As this is really both interest- 
ing and curious, we make no apology 
for asking the attention of our readers 
to the numbers subjoined, which re- 
present the proportions of the several 
nutritions ingredients contained in 
dried milk, and in the dried kernel of 
the cocoa bean : — 

CoooabMoa. Dried mUk. 
Gluten or oisein,* 18 S5 

Starch or sugar, . 23 37 

Fat, ... 65 24 

Mineral matter, 4 4 



100 



100 



These numbers show that the bean 
is rich in all the important nutritious 
principles which are found to coexist 
in our most valued forms of ordinary 
food. It differs from milk chiefly by 
the larger proportion of fat it contains, 
and hence it cannot be used so largely 
without admixture as the more fami- 
liar milk. When mixed with water, 
however, it is more properly compared 
with milk, than with thin infusions, of 
little direct nutritive value, like those 
of tea and coffee ; and, on the other 
hand, it has the great advantage over 
milk, over beef-tea and other similar 
beverages, that it contains the sub- 
stance theobromine, and the volatile 
empyreumatic oil — both possessed of 
most valuable properties. Thus it 
unites in itself the exhilarating and 
other special qualities which distin- 
guish tea with the strengthening and 
ordinaiy body-supporting qualities of 
mUk. 

The cocoa, as shown by the above 
numbers, is richer in fat, the milk in 
casein. Hence, probably, has arisen 
the practice of making milk cocoa, in 
which the constituents of the one in- 
gredient dovetail into, and assuage the 



* Casein is the name giren by chemists to the curd of milk. It is, chemically » 
neariy the same thing as the glaten of plants. 
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inflaence of, those of the other. The 
large proportion of hi which cocoas 
oontains, justifies also, as fitting it 
better for most stomaehs, the practice 
of mixing or grinding it up with sagar, 
flonr, or starch, in the preparation of 
cocoa-paste or diooolate. Both prac- 
tices are indeed skilfal chemical ad« 
jnstments, made without chemical 
knowledge, as the results of long and 
wide experience. And, lastly, the 
general composition of the bean shows 
that, in chocolate cakes and comfits, 
when faithfully prepared, there should 
reside (as experience has also shown 
to be the case) much nutritive rirtue 
— the means both of supporting the 
bodily strength, and of at the same 
time sustaining the nervous energy — 
reduced into^comparatively small com- 
pass. 

3°. Brazilitm Cocoa or Guarana, — 
In Brazil the seeds of the Paullima 
sorbUis are collected, prepared, and 
used in the same way as those of the 
theobroma cocoa. It is usually de- 
scribed by travellers as a variety; of 
coffee ; but the seeds, like the cocoa 
bean, are ponnded and made into 
cakes, which are known as gnarana 
bread. When need, these are mixed 
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a kind of oily underground pea, is 
roasted in South Carolina, prepared 
and used in the same way as choco- 
late. In Spain the root of the Cyperus 
escuUntus^ or earth-chestnut, is roasted 
and used as a substitute for coffee and 
chocolate, but especially for the latter, 
which is much consumed in Spain. 

These are all the professed substt-* 
tutes for the cocoa bean with which wo 
are acqmunted. Neither of them, 
however, contain a bitter principle 
rich in nitrogen, of the natnre of the 
theobromine of the true cocoa, or of 
the theine contained in gnarana. 
They can never, thereforo, be em- 
ployed effectively to replace the Mexi- 
can coooa. 

As adulterating materials, the sub- 
stances chiefly employed by fraudnlenft 
manufacturers of cocoa and chooolatOi 
aro the husks of the bean, starch, 
sugar, fat, ground roots and red ochre. 

By way of conclnsion, it msj in- 
terest the reader if we briefly snm np 
what appears to be the actual state of 
our knowledge regarding the chemistry 
and physiology of the beverages we 
infuse. 

Firsts As to the chemistry of the 
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between 1 and 5 per cent as extremes. 
Ib cocoa the proportion of theobro- 
■une has not been determined. In 
well-roasted coffee, and in chicory, 
aaother bitter principle, brown, so- 
faible, nncrystallisable, and containing 
*o nitrogen, is produced daring the 
roasting. The qnantity and proper- 
ties of this bitter substance ha7e not 
been determined. 

e. A Tariety of tannin or tannic 
addi which gives their astringency to 
the infosions prepared from all these 
snbstances. Of this ingredient the 
teas contain most, coffee next, and 
cocoa the least The tannin of tea 
gives a black, that of coffse a green, 
with aolntions containing iron. 

d, A nntritiona substance, resem- 
bling the ginten of wheat, or the fibrin 
of beet In the tea-leaf this ingredient 
is most abundant, in cocoa next, and 
least in coffee. It dissolves but spar- 
ingly in water, and is therefore gene- 
rally lost to the consumer when only 
the infosion is drunk. The full benefit 
of this ingredient is obtained only when 
^tea-leaves are eaten, when the coffee 
gronnds are taken along with the in- 
fttsioo, or when the whole material is 
made into a beverage, as in the usual 
way of preparing cocoa and chocolate. 

e. A quantity of fat, which in 
cocoa forms more than half the whole 
weight of the beau, in coffee one- 
eighth, and in tea only three or four 
per cent. The presence of so large a 
proportion of fat gives a peculiar cha- 
racter to cocoa, rendering it most nu- 
tritious — espedally when made with 
milk — to those whose stomachs will 
bear it, but making it less suitable, at 
the same time, to persons of weak di- 
gestive powers. 

Of the infusions themselves which 
ire yielded by the different varieties of 
tea, mat^ and coffee, it is to be observed 
that they vary in strength with the 
sample employed. Of some teas and 
coffees, boiling water will extract and 
dissolve as much as one-third of the 
whole substance ; of others, not more 
than one-sixth. The proportion of 
the several ingredients above men- 
tioned, which the infusions we pre- 
pare are likely to contain, must there- 
fere be yery variable and uncertain. 

Second^ — As to the physiology of 
these beverages, or their action on the 
system, it appears — 
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a. Generally, that they all exert a 
remarkable infinence on the activity 
of the brain, exalting, so to speak, 
the nervous life. 

b. They all soothe the vascular or 
corporeal system, allay hunger, re- 
tard the change of tnstter, and dimi- 
nish the amount of bodily waste in a 
given time. And if this waste must 
in the healthy body be constantly re- 
stored in the form of ordinary food, 
this diminution of the waste is equi- 
valent to a lessening of the amount of 
food which is necessary to sustain the 
body. Hence their value to the poor. 
They are indirectly nutritious. 

e. Specially, they diminish the 
quantity of carbonic acid given off 
from the lungs in a given time, and 
that also of urea, phosphoric acid, 
and common salt in the liquid excre- 
tions. These are the chemical forms 
in which the lessening of the change 
of matter manifests itself. In the 
case of coffee, it has been ascertained 
by experiments that this lessening of 
the waste is due more to the empy- 
reumatic oil than to the caffeine. The 
same is probably true also of tea. 

cL The increased action of the 
heart, the trembling, the headache, 
and the peculiar intoxication and 
delirium which extreme indulgence in 
coffee sometimes produces, are mostly 
caused by the caffeine. On the other 
hand, the increased action of the kid- 
neys, [of the perspiring vessels, and 
generally of the whole system, are 
ascribed to the action of the oiU That 
Chinese tea has an astringent effect 
upon the system, may arise either from 
the empyreumatic oil of tea not acting 
in the same way as that of coffee, or 
from the larger proportion of tannic 
acid which tea contains being able to 
counteract the effect of the oil. That 
there is a specific difference in the 
action of the empyreumatic oils of tea 
and mat^ compared with that of coffee, 
is further probable from the remark- 
ably intoxicating effect which both the 
Chinese and the Paraguay leaves pos- 
sess when newly gathered and roasted 
for use. 

Of course the general effect of these 
beverages upon the system is the com- 
bined result of the simultaneous action 
of all the substances they contain. 
But possessing the two character- 
istic influences upon the system -» 
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of retarding the change of matter, 
and of increasing at the same time 
the activity of the nervous life— they 
can never be replaced by the strongest 
Bonps or flesh teas, or by any other 
infusions or decoctions which merely 
supply the ordinary kinds of nourish- 
ment in more or less diluted and 
digestible forms. 

A perusal of the history of these 
beverages leaves lingering in our 
minds two interesting facts sugges- 
tive of many thoughts. 

The first is, that tea and coffee 
have come more and more into use 
in Europe and America as the intel- 
lectual activity which distinguishes 
the leading nations of modem times 
has developed itself. Their influence 
is no doubt modified by the kind of 
ordinary food upon which the con- 
sumers of these two beverages usually 
live ; and the nature of this food 
may be one of the causes which de- 
termines the preference of the one or 
the other (of tea or of coffee for ex- 
ample) by different European nations. 
And reasoning from this probability, 
we might say that there is too much 
of mere vulgar nutrition in cocoa to 
allow it to influence the nervous or 
intellectual life to an equal degree 
with tea and coffee. And in this we 
might find a reason for the less pro- 
minent intellectual position which has 
been occupied by Spain and Italy since 
cocoa has become an article of such 
universal consumption amongst them ! 

The second fact is, that the poorest 
and humblest who has his own little 
earnings to spend, devotes a small 
part of it to the purchase of tea or 
coffee. He can barely buy bread and 
milk, or potatoes and salt, yet the 
cap of tea or coffee is preferred to the 
extra potato or the somewhat larger 
loaf. And if thereby his stomach is 
less filled, his hunger is equally stayed, 
and his comfort, both bodily and men- 
tal, wonderfully increased. He will 
probably live as long under the one 
regimen as the other ; and while he 
does live he will both be less mise- 
rable in mind, and will show more 
blood and spirit in the face of difii- 
culties, than if he had denied himself 
his trifling indulgence. Besides the 
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mere brickwork and marble, so to 
speak, by which the human body is 
built up and sustained, there are 
rarer forms of matter, it now appears, 
upon which the life of the body and 
the comfort of animal existence most 
essentially depend. This truth is not 
unworthy the consideration of those 
to whom the arrangement of the die- 
taries of our prisons and other public 
institutions has been intrusted. So 
many ounces of gluten, and so many 
of starch and fat, are assigned by 
these food-providers as an ample al- 
lowance for everyday use. From 
these dietaries, except for the infirm 
and the invalid, tea and coffee are 
for the most part excluded; and in 
this they follow the counsel of those 
who have hitherto been regarded as 
chief authorities on the chemistry of 
nutrition. But it is worthy of trial, 
whether the lessening of the general 
bodily waste, which would follow the 
consumption of a daily allowance of 
coffee, would not cause a saving of 
gluten and starch equal to the cost of 
the coffee ; and should this not prove 
the case, whether the increased com- 
fort and happiness of the inmates, 
and the greater consequent facility of 
management, would not make up for 
the difference, if any. The inquiry is 
an interesting one in physiological 
economics ; and it is not undeserving 
of the serious attention of those bene- 
volent minds which, in so many parts 
of our islands, have found in the 
prisons and houses of correction their 
most favourite fields of exertion. 

We might add, as a stimulus to 
such experiments, the evident craving 
for some such indulgence, as a kind of 
natural necessity, which is manifested 
in the almost universal practice among 
every people, not absolutely savage, 
of preparing and drinking beverages 
of this sort. If there be in the human 
constitution this innocent craving, it 
cannot be misplaced humanity to 
minister to it even in the case of the 
depraved and convicted. Where re- 
formation is aimed at, the moral 
sexise will be found most accessible 
where the mind is maintained in most 
healthy activity, and the general com- 
fort of the whole system is most effec- 
tually promoted. 
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If, in the course of the bygone 
year, we have devoted a lesser por- 
tion of our space than nsual to the 
consideration of political matters, that 
ctrcamstance has not arisen either from 
indifference to the events which have 
taken place, or from acquiescence in 
the course and general policy of the 
present Ministry. We were too well 
acquainted with the nature of the 
machination and intrigue by means 
of which the Government of Lord 
Derby was overthrown, to repose 
much faith in the sincerity or public 
principle of those who were parties to 
that disgraceful plot So far from re- 
garding the Coalition as an auspidous 
event for the interests of the country, 
we looked upon it as likely to degrade 
the position and lessen the influence 
of Great Britain abroad, and to lead 
to a new series of political experi- 
ments at home. Whatever might 
have been the Conservative ante- 
cedents of some members of the Cabi- 
set, we could not forget that these 
were the men who, in almost every 
instance, had adopted expediency as 
tiieir guide, instead of following the 
straight and nndeviating path of 
honour. We knew that some of 
them were no sure friends to Pro- 
testantism and Protestant institutions, 
and that they regarded, if not with 
&vonr, at least with singular apathy, 
the covert and insidious aggressions 
of the Church of Rome. Obviously, 
therefore, we could have no confidence 
in their determination to resist either 
democratic or sectarian influences, 
which were the more likely to be 
energetically exerted, because some 
oUier members of the Government 
were avowedly hostile in opinion to 
the existing institutions of the land. 
It appeared to ns evident that the 
Kadical section could not, supposing 
its component members to be honest 
and earnest in their views, avoid the 
opportunity of pressing their peculiar 
tenets upon the consideration of theur 
colleagues ; and, believing in the 
thorough elasUdty of consciences 
which have once submitted to the 
doctrines of expediency, it seemed to 
us exceedingly probable that the for- 
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mer maintainors of a Conservative 
policy would become as supple in the 
hands of their new allies as the heart 
of a democrat could desire. Besides 
all this, it was evident to us that the 
head of the Administration, Lord Aber- 
deen, was unfitted to deal with the 
new complications which the altered 
state of European affairs has intro- 
duced. At no one period of his life did 
the Premier ever occupy a place in. 
the foremost rank of statesmen. He 
was neither acute enough in bis intel- 
lect, nor adroit enough m his manage- 
ment of aflfairs, to entitle him to such 
a position. He might be a usefuV 
colleague, but he never was qualified 
to be a leader. In prescience, the 
most valuable attribute of a diplo- 
matist, he has always shown himself 
to be defective. Cold aud unsym- 
pathising in his nature, he is not 
able to keep pace with the events 
which have crowded so thickly upon 
us ; hence he is rather to be regarded 
as a Minister of the past than of tbe- 
present. Obstinacy, which he mis- 
takes for firmness, and craft, which 
he conceives to be wisdom, have 
made him the unconscious tool of far 
superior men, who, in the palmy 
days of European congresses, were 
his associates. Strange as it may 
appear. Lord Aberdeen, who at home 
is confederated in council with 
Sir James Graham and Sir William 
Molesworth, is universally regarded 
abroad as the last prop in Britain of 
the absolutist policy and dominion* 
Russia is deb'^hted to see him Prime- 
Minister of this country, because, so^ 
long as that arrangement lasts, she- 
anticipates no active check to her 
designs. Austria, while acting the 
hypocritical part of mediator, and 
keeping up the farce of negotiation 
after the hour for action has arrived, 
chuckles at the credence which is 
given to the sincerity of her concocted 
notes, and forwards, at proper inter- 
vals, fresh projects for the mainten- 
ance of peace to Downing Street, in 
order to divert attention from the boom 
of the Russian cannon. With regard* 
to France, Lord Aberdeen has not 
cultivated those friendly relations. 
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which were established bj Lord 
Malmesbury, and which, especially 
at the present time, are so important 
for maintaining the influence of the 
two great western powers. Forget- 
ting the adage, that nations have no 
coasins, and the maxim against foreign 
cabals in behalf of rejected dynasties, 
iie is well known to regard with favour 
the pretensions of the House of Or- 
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principle, found themselves associated 
in the onslaught, and, that over, 
grimly proceeded to the apportion- 
ment of office without regard to 
general agreement. Notwithstanding 
all this, and the subsequent virulence 
which clearly demonstrated the secret 
oonsctousness of the confederates as to 
the unworthy nature of their conquest, 
we were resolved not to incur that 
reproach which must remain with 
them long after their coalition shall 
be numbered with the things that 
were. We could not forget that, of 
whatever material composed, the 
Queen's Government was entitled to 
a fair and impartial consideration — 
that, having accepted a distinct re- 
sponsibility. Ministers should be al- 
lowed, at any rate, the full opportu- 
nity of developing their measures 
without encoontering at the outset 
that active opposition, which, how- 
ever, becomes a duty so soon as it is 
evident that they are pursuing a false 
or hurtful course to the internal in- 
terests of the empire, or one which is 
likely to lower its name and repute in 
the estimation of the world. We 
might, with more sincerity than he 
himself displayed, have attacked Mr 
Gladstone on the subject of his budget, 
as violently as he attacked Mr Dis- 
raeli. We might have pointed, with 
justifiable derision, to his unhappy 
experiment on the Funds ; and have 
calculated to a nicety the ultimate 
cost to the country arising from the 
efforts of that high-vaulting but in- 
expert financier. The opportunity, 
it will be allowed, was tempting; bat 
we forbore— not, as we are aware, 
without incurring the censure of some 
of our more lealons friends, who ac- 
cused us of lukewarmness, whereas, 
in fact, we were not only performing 
a duty, but exercising a sound discre- 
tion. Our impression, from the very 
first, was, that the present Ministry 
could only thrive through opposition. 
They were, like the garrison of the 
Garde Dolourense, an exoeediogly 
motley gronp. Trimmer, Whig, and 
Radical, corresponded to the Norman, 
Saxon, and Flemine of the romance ; 
who, so long as the hordes of the 
insurgent Welsh w«re battering at 
their gates, were held together by the 
tie of common interest, and the dread 
of common daager; but who, If left 
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to themselves^ wonld instantly bare 
&Uen into feud. The result, we snb- 
mit, has entirely justified our antici- 
pations. Daring the long recess, 
there is, osaally, a slack in politics — 
the foroM of the opposition are with- 
drawn — the garrison is left to porsne 
its deliberations and to make its 
arrangements nnmolested — and lo! 
before the year is ont, the pablic is 
made aware that there has been a 
desperate intestine qnarrel ; and Lord 
Palmerston, the ablest member of the 
Cabinet — with the entire approbation, 
as we are given to understand, of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who is the 
oldest and most sagacious — has 
deemed it necessary to tender his 
resignation 1 

The political world is presently full 
of nunours and speculation regarding 
tills event, and the actual cause of 
disagreement, some regarding it as 
the precursor of a speedy dissolution 
of the Ministry, and the retirement of 
Lord Aberdeen firom ofiSce, while 
others believe, and we think with 
more reason, that the breach is not 
yet irreparable. But whatever may 
be the immediate consequences, the 
Hct of such a breach having occurred, 
more especially at the moment when 
union of sentiment among the Min- 
istry was of deep importance to the 
oouBtiy, is of itself most significant, 
and must be held as indicative 
of a much more serious difference 
than the ministerial organs will al- 
low. It is all very w^ to point to 
the new measure of reform which 
L<ffd John BnsseU, to the great an- 
Boyaaoe of many of his political 
friends, has been preparing, as the 
oaase of Lord Palmenton*s secession ; 
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pied the attention of Faiiiament dur* 
ing the last session, and those which 
vitally concern the honour and des- 
tinies of the British empire. In re- 
gard to the former class, we have been 
anxious to avoid criticism which 
might have been considered captious ; 
for errors of that kind, when com- 
mitted, as they often are by new ad- 
ministrations, may be repaired, with 
more or less exertion, according to 
their comparative magnitude. But 
the case is widely different with ques- 
tions of the other class. A single fidse 
move, a vacillating policy, a dis- 
honest attitude, may not only entail 
upon Europe the miseries of a gene- 
ral war, but may cover the name of 
this renowned country with disgrace, 
and obliterate the memory of for- 
mer contests, which have rendered 
Great Britain honourable and famous 
throughout the world. We cannot 
remain dumb witnesses of an act of na- 
tional dishonour. There is no consider- 
ation on earth which can or ought to de- 
ter us from entering our vehement pro- 
test against faint conduct or culpable 
inaction which reflect permanent dis- 
credit on the country. In such a case 
as that, it is no sufficient answer to 
say that the responsibility rests with 
Ministers. In this lax age of ours, 
when the standard of public morality 
has fallen to a low ebb, such responsi- 
bility is, in point of fact, little more 
than nominal. Popular representa- 
tion and a perfectly unfettered press 
have put an end to impeachments in 
so far as statesmen are concerned. 
We do not now bring Ministers to 
trial for their obnoxious acts — we 
summarily qject them from office. 
During the holidays, however, that 
process is impossible. The represen- 
tation lies dormant, with frequent 
prorogations of its slumber. But the 
press does not sleep; and it is its 
duty, either on the approach of dan- 
ger, or in the event of abuse of trust, 
to sound a warning note, so that the 
nation may be made aware of what 
is being perpetrated in its name. 

Our readers will at once understand 
that these remarks are directed to the 
policy and conduct of Ministers in re- 
gard to the Eastern question. When 
it first became evident that the de- 
signs of Russia were serious, and that 
the tranquillity of Europe wi 
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gered by tbe ambitions projects of the 
Czar—that territorial acqaisition, not 
tbe establishment of a religions pro- 
tectorate, was his real object and that 
bo was determined to force a quarrel 
on Turkey in order to invade her do- 
minions—we did expect that her Ma- 
jesty's advisers would have shown 
themselves equal to tbe crisis. It was 
at tbe request of Ministers themselves 
that these matters were not formally 
discussed in the last session of Parlia- 
ment — and the request had this of 
reason in it, that popular debate does 
not always tend to the success of di- 
plomatic negotiation. Much harm has 
resulted at different times from popu- 
lar ebullitions, and from tbe silly ex- 
travagance of men who, though hold- 
ing seats in Parliament, are no better 
than the orators of the mob. None 
of our readers can have forgotten the 
language of Cobden applied to Rus- 
sia, which power, he asserted, could 
be crumpled up as easily as a sheet of 
waste- paper I Cobden does not think 
so now. During the recess he has 
been pitoously howling for peace, ap- 
parently forgetful that he bad done 
everything in his power, by invective 
and Insult, to excite a hostile feeling 
against Britain and her interests. Nor 
are we yet convinced that, pending 
negotiations in which every great 
European power was supposed to be 
actively engaged, any Ministry could 
have been expected to invite a formal 
discussion, which, necessitating pre- 
mature disclosures, and provoking 
an echo beyond tbe walls of Par- 
liament, might have had the effect 
of rendering Britbh intervention less 
powerful than it ought to be at a 
highly critical period. We, therefore, 
do not blame Ministers for maintain- 
ing a certain degree of reserve during 
the earlier part of this unhappy affair. 
We have never been able to discover 
any real benefit which has arisen from 
sympathising meetings and demon- 
strations in favour of oppressed foreign 
nationalities, snch as have taken place 
of late years in many of the larger 
towns of England. Whatever our 
impressions may be as to the abstract 
rights or purity of motive of the Hun- 
garian or Italian insurgents, this at all 
events is plain, that the noisy sym- 
pathy of English mobs has not bettered 
their position, whilst it has materially 
lessened tbe influence of Britain witb 



the established governments on th« 
Continent. We can respect the spirit 
which dictates such displays, even 
while we deprecate their exhibition. 
For instance, there can be no doubt 
that two ebullitions of popular feeling 
in England have had the effect (^ 
alienatmgfrom us one European power 
which was very long our ally. We 
allude to Austria, which country, in 
the campaign of 1794, when Prussia 
was miserably grasping, as was the 
practice of the minor Grerman powers 
whenever an opportunity was afforded 
them, after British gold, showed no- 
thing of the like spirit. Austria may 
be despotic— whether from inclinatioa 
or necessity it is beyond our purpose 
here to inquire — but, in her relations 
with Great Britain, she has heretofore 
acted with fairness. She may be de- 
ceitful — that is too often the charac- 
teristic of despotbms— and truth com- 
pels us to admit that Austrian states- 
men have never been remarkable for 
sincerity. That virtue is no part of 
their system ; perhaps it cannot co- 
exist with institutions such as theirs. 
But in dealing with states, as witii 
individuals, we must take them with 
their faults as well as their virtues. 
We do not inquire too closely into the 
character of the man who is punctual 
in his payments, and regular in re- 
deeming his engagements. We do not 
think it necessary to inquire whether 
his family are altogether happy and 
well used, before we embark witb him 
in a common specnlation. He may 
treat them harshly ; they may be very 
wilful and rebellions— we have no con- 
cern with that. We acknowledge tbe 
patria potestoBy and leave him to regu- 
late his family as he best may. Now, 
apply that principle— universally ob- 
served in so far as individuals are 
concerned — toAnstria, and mark what 
we have done. Our old relations are 
undoubted, and there was at all events 
amity between ns. Tears roll on, and 
at last there occurs a rebellion in tbe 
hereditary states of the bouse of Haps- 
burg. The infection spreads firom the 
provinces to the mother state. The 
capital, Vienna, is taken, pillaged, and 
subjected to the usual onleal of demo- 
cratic libertinism. The army remains 
true to the Emperor— retakes tbe 
capital— puto down tbe insurgents, 
and restores tranquillity to Austria. 
Does England— a country which ab- 
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hoTs^ or oaght to abbor, reyolations, 
ftiid wbicb, but five years ago, was 
tfareateDed witb a like yisiiation from 
ChartisiD, besides Irish outbreaks — 
does Eogluid, wc say, exhibit any 
mnptoms of rejoidnff at that event ? 
<4iiite the coDtnuy. Marshal Haynan 
Tislts London, and he is immediately 
made the object of a bmtal personid 
Attack, snch as wonld disgrace the 
Ooromantees, or any other heathen 
tribe of Africa. Next comes Kossuth, 
the leader and instigator of the Hun- 
garian rebellion ; and he is received 
with abnost superhuman honours by 
mayofB, and aldermen, and other 
civic idiots, none of whom could, even 
if threatened with the penalty of in- 
stant death, tell you where Hungary is 
^tnated on the map of Europe. No 
wonder if Austria, thus insulted in 
the person of one of her chief com- 
manders, takes umbrage,— no wonder 
If she interprets the ovations lavished 
upon a rebel—it matters not how gal- 
lant or how pure — into distinct proofs 
of the entire sympathy of the British 
people with the cause of insurrection 
and democracy. And the result is 
that Austria, thus repul&ed, turns 
away from us, and lends her influence, 
whatever that is required, to forward 
and assist the ambitious projects of 
4he Czar. 

It b desirable that the men who, 
In spite of reiterated warning, took 
anch immense pains to testify their 
^sympathy with insurgents, should be 
inade aware that they have materially, 
though of course unconsciously, assist- 
ed in Ininging on the present crisis. 
Unless Russia had been able to count 
with perfect certainty upon the co- 
operation of Austria, it is impossible 
to believe that she would have taken 
the decisive, and, as we think, irre- 
trievable step of occupying the Da- 
nubian Prindpalities. That she has 
that co-operation now, no sane man 
can doubt. We by no means intend to 
4]old up Austria as a pattern, or to 
maintain that she is sincere in the 
•diplomatic attitude which she now as- 
aumes, which we believe to be a purely 
feigned one. She is acting now for 
finssia, and if our self-imposed Minis- 
ters are not by this time thoroughly 
aware of the fact, they must be la- 
bouring under an extraordinary attack 
of political ophthalmia. The question 
is not now as to the actual interests 



of Austria as a separate and isolated 
empure. Independent of other consi- 
derations, she would not be inclined 
to lend her support, in such a matter 
as this, to Russian aggression. Wo 
are very far indeed from thinking 
that such a glaring violation of solemn 
treaties had the cordial sanction of 
the Cabinet of Vienna. Austria is 
perfectly well aware that, in the event 
of a general war, she is in imminent 
risk of losing much which she pre- 
sently possesses, without the chance, 
in any contingency, of being a consi- 
derable gainer. No state in Europe 
has a more natural interest in the 
maintenance of peace. But neutrality 
seems to be, and in reality is, almost 
impossible for a power in the situation 
of Austria. She must take a decided 
part on the one side or the other, 
if the east of Europe is, unfortunately, 
to be arrayed against the west ; and 
as she has met with no sympathy or 
support, in the hour of her own em- 
barrassment, from Britain or France, 
it Is natural that she should adopt the 
other alternative, and become the 
confederate, and, we fear, the activo 
tool of Russia. In a political point of 
view, we have gained nothing by 
adopting the senseless Yankee prac- 
tice of popular sympathising meetings 
— the value, justice, and discrimina- 
tion of which demonstrative assem- 
blies may be gathered from the fact, 
that, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
Ireland is considered as by far the 
choicest topic for sympathising ora» 
tory, as it affords a wide scope for 
vehement denunciation of the tyranny 
and oppression of England. 

We have indicated that we felt very 
reluctant, during the earlier stages of 
diplomatic negotiation, to make any 
strictures upon the attitude assumed 
by the Ministry. We felt, moreover, 
that it would have been wrong and 
ungenerous to do so, because the posi- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen, considering 
bis antecedents and old Continental 
relationships, was in reality one of 
more than common difficulty. Still, 
as the bead of the British Cabinet, he 
was bound to act with energy and 
promptitude, and whether by counsel, 
warning, or menace, to use every 
means in his power to induce the 
Czar to recede from bis unjustifiable 
demands. 

There can be no doubt that we have 
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bad enough, and more than enongb, of 
negotiation. Even now, when blood 
baa been freely abed in land battiea 
both in Eorope and in Asia, and when 
a great sea combat, with disaatrons 
aaolfice of life, has taken place in the 
Enxine, we hear of fresh notes, and 
proposals, and projects, and are in- 
formed that it is extremely probable 
that the matters in dispute may yet 
be settled by the aid of diplomacy I 
Such mfeerable babble as that can 
impose upon none. It is a device on 
the part of the aggressor to gain time, 
which time has been employed not 
only in fixing himself securely in his 
new conquest, but in dealing effective 
blows at other points of the Ottoman 
empire. When the forces of Russia 
crossed the Prnth, it was with the 
deliberate purpose of holding Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, never again to 
be surrendered into the hands of 
Turkey. The Emperor Nicholas is 
neither an idle boaster nor a braggart. 
He knows the valae of provinces which 
on one side bring him into direct con- 
tiguity with Austria, and which on 
the south are bounded by the Danube ; 
and all the diplomacy in the world 
will never make him evacuate these. 
The quarrel was notoriously of his 
own seeking. Turkey had done no- 
thing whatever to provoke an offen- 
sive attitude — there were absolutely 
no tangible grounds of complaint 
against her. We are as firmly con- 
vinced as we are of our own existence 
that Prince Menscbikoff was sent to 
Constantinople purposely to make a 
quarrel, and to afford something like 
a pretext for the occupation which 
had long been elaborately planned. 
When Russia once takes a territorial 
step, she does not intend to recede 
from it, and never will recede, unless 
driven back by absolute force. That 
is her traditional policy, and also her 
Invariable practice. In the north of 
Europe she has absorbed Finland; 
she has advanced her frontier towards 
western Europe, in consequence of her 
seizure of Poland, by nearly seven hun- 
dred miles ; she has lessened her dis- 
tance from Constantinople by about 
five hundred miles; and her Asiatic 
acquisitions extend to the southern 
point of the Caspian Sea, in the imme- 
diate vicinity ofTeheran. Theextentof 
her influence with Persia may be ga- 
■**"""' 1 from the announcement, recent- 



ly made, that that country has declared 
war with Turkey, and that the Brit- 
ish envoy has found it bis duty to 
retire. Such is the intelligenoe, cor- 
rect or not, which has just reached 
this country from the East, and that 
it is of an alarming kind, no one who 
has directed his attention to the 
gradual progress and policy of Russia 
can deny. Now that Moldavia and 
Wallachia are in her grasp, they 
will not be surrendered at all events 
by means of diplomatic represen- 
tation. The Emperor of Russia^ 
as his whole history proves, is emi- 
nently dear- sighted and sagadona^ 
He knew from the very first that the 
occupation of the Danubian provinces 
was an act of aggression that must 
call forth the remonstrance of the 
Western powers; and we may rely 
upon it that he did not put his army 
into motion without having thorough- 
ly weighed the consequences. H» 
must have calculated what effect such 
a step would have upon the different 
Cabinets— bow far they wovid be in- 
clined to go in the way of remon- 
strance, and how far in the way of 
resistance. Of the German powers 
be considers himself at this moment 
perfectly sure. Neither Austria mur 
Prussia, though they may be ready 
enough with notes to swell the vast 
bulk of waste-paper which has been 
expended on this occasion, will move 
a finger or contribute a florin to the 
aid of Turkey. He is sure of them as 
neutrals, and, we venture to think^ 
tolerably sure of them as allies, if he 
shall hereafter find it necessary to in- 
voke their active assistance. The only 
two important powers that stand at 
all in bis way — that can check, or, al 
all events, embarrass his career — are 
Great Britain and France, and they, 
when cordially combined, are such 
powerful opponents, that we do not 
believe even Nicholas, audacious as 
he is, would have ventured to make 
this aggression, but for the peculiar 
political circumstances of either coun- 
try, which seemed likely to prevent 
the possibility of a cordial understand- 
ing and co-operation. 

We have already alluded to the 
language used by some members of 
the present Goremment in regard to 
the Emperor of the French. Both 
8ir James Graham and Sir Charles 
Wood expressed themselves in terms 
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which ought to hare led to their ex- 
dusion from the Conocil of the State; 
for whatOTer might hare been the 
priyate opioioii of these right honour- 
able gentlemen—one of them not con- 
ftidered as pecnliarly scmpoloiis, or 
tho other as remarkably sapient — 
they were bound, in common decency, 
to haTO observed the oonrtesies of 
speech towards a sorereign Prince 
whose position as snch had been for- 
mally recognised by their Sovereign. 
The Premier, Lord Aberdeen, either 
had not the power, the ability, or the 
wish to restrain his imprudent col- 
leagues ; and that portion of the press 
which was understood to be ministe- 
rial in its views, exerted Itself most 
vigorously in abusing Napoleon III. 
Such things do not pass unnoticed. 
Even the most intellfgent foreigners 
attribute far more weight to such dia- 
tribes than they really deserve ; but 
in this instance it is no wonder if they 
oonoeived that no cordiality could ex- 
ist between Britain and France, when 
they saw that the State Ministers of 
the one power were virulently attack- 
hig the elected Sovereign of the other. 
Brides this, it is rather generally be- 
lieved on the Continent that the Or- 
leanists have fast and powerful friends 
In England ; and even at home there 
is a growing impression that the King 
of the Belgians has made himself un- 
necessarily busy in matters with which 
he ought not to have more than a re* 
vote connection. This is a delicate 
subject, and as such we have ap- 
proached it. We are never willing 
to attach much importance to ru- 
mours, and do not so now ; at the 
same time, we may remark this, that. 
In Britain, fsmily considerations ought 
to have no weight in comparison with 
those that are national ; and that in- 
terference in the affairs of State, by 
those who are not responsible states- 
men, is what no wise man would 
counsel, but which all would deeply 
deplore. 

The accession of Lord Aberdeen to 
the Premiership of Great Britain ap- 
peared to the Emperor of Russia one 
of those fortunate accidents which a 
skilful, daring, and unscrupulous po- 
tentate can turn to his own advantsge. 
The new Premier was known to have 
no sympathy with the Emperor of the 
Prencb, who, moreover, had just ob- 
tahied the Imperial dignity. Lord 



Aberdeen had connections of old 
standing with the despotic courts, and 
his character, strength, and weakness 
were perfectly well known to the 
veteran diplomatists of Europe. Some 
of bis colleagues had committed them- 
selves by openly attacking the new 
Emperor. Lord Palmerston^ whose 
tact and determination were well 
k]M)wn, and who was the only man in 
the Cabinet capable of conducting 
foreign affairs, had been removed to 
another office, and a mere tyro was 
intrusted with the charge of our 
European policy. The Court of St 
James's, as a Court, was not sup- 
posed to be very &vourable to that 
of the Tnileries, occupied by a man 
who, whatever might be his talent 
and abilities, had certainly appeared 
during the greater part of his life as 
an adventurer. There had been, un- 
doubtedly, some symptoms of alarm 
exhibited in Great Britain regarding 
the defenceless state of her shores, 
which hardly could be attributed to 
anything else than a mistrust of our 
nearest neighbour. All these circum- 
stances combined led the Czar to the 
conclusion that no more favourable 
opportunity could occur for commenc- 
ing his aggression upon Turkey, with 
less risk of drawing upon himself the 
combined hostility of the two great 
Western powers. 

We say of commencing his aggres- 
sion, because we do not believe that 
Nicholas had the deliberate and 
settled intention, when he began to 
advance, of pushing forwards at this 
time so far as Constantinople. The 
military moves of Russia are made 
with the precision and deliberation of 
a game of chess. The Emperor, for 
the time being, identifies himself with 
the state, anddoes not seek the daz- 
zling personal honours of a rapid con- 
queror. Theirs is the kind of am- 
bition, though, of course, upon a much 
larger scale, which we sometimes see 
exhibited by private families in our 
own country. In each successive 
generation, estates are added by pur- 
chase to the hereditary property, 
perhaps already too large for enjoy- 
ment, until a whole county passes 
into the proprietary of the existing 
representative of the race. All this is 
gradual, but the design is made tradi- 
tionary. This progressive method of 
acquisition which Russia pursues, i3 
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unquestionably the most likely in tbe 
Jong run to prove successful. If she 
had announced broadly that her in- 
tentions were to drive tbe Turks out 
of Europe, and to take possession of 
Constantinople— if it haid been even 
supposed probable that such would 
be the speedy result of her late ag- 
gression — she would certainly have 
been compelled to encounter Great 
Britain and France in open arms ; and 
the conflict would not have been post- 
poned. But that is not, by any 
means, the game of Russia. Give 
iier what she wants— or, as in the 
present instance, what she has occu- 
pied — and she will become wonder- 
fully complaisant and tractable. Let 
iier keep an army in Moldavia and 
Wallacbia, and a dozen years, or even 
more, may elapse, before the Sultan 
receives another visit from a diplo- 
matist of the stamp of Menschikoff. 
When that ill-omened event happens 
— as happen it assuredly will, unless 
the only capable powers of Europe 
are resolute to send her back to her 
boundaries, and unless the affair of 
Sinope becomes the prelude to serious 
liostilities — Russia will cross the 
Balkan as readily and as easily as she 
has crossed the Prnth. and her en- 
dome 
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are many thousands of 
eyes in bis own dominions bent upon 
him. He may take the law into his 
own hands, and punish with extreme 
severity any abuse which he can 
detect in the subordinates of adminis- 
tration, or exhibit a fearful example 
in the case of attempted treaion. To 
him implicitly are left the regulations 
of internal administration— but, woe 
to the Czar who shall dare to deviate 
from the traditional policy of the 
nation I It is a trust of which we in 
this country can form no adequate 
conception ; but, at the same time, it 
is a trust which every Emperor of 
Russia knows that he must observe 
and fulfil. Russia does not seek en- 
lightenment, and has no tolerance of 
innovation. She will accept no les- 
sons in civilisation from surrounding 
countries, and she discourages fami- 
liarity with their customs. Mr Oli- 
phant, in his recent work upon Russia^ 
tells us that ** it is with the greatest 
difficulty that a permission to travel, 
or leave of absence for two years, is 
obtained by a Russian, however high 
his rank ; and then it is only granted 
upon payment of a sum amounting to 
eighty pounds a-head for each mem- 
ber of the family." It is from deli- 
berate purpose that Russia remains 
socially isolated from the rest ot 
Europe. She has but one thought, 
one policy, one aim— and that is ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement. 

All this must be perfectly well 
known to the diplomatists of the other 
states, and we presume Lord Claren- 
don is aware of it. If not, he is cer- 
tainly a most unfit person to occupy 
the situation of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs at the present junc- 
ture. Now, what amazes us is, that 
the farce of diplomatic negotiation 
should have been allowed to go on so 
long. It has been continued not only 
after occupation, but after repeated 
battles; and, what is worst of all, 
after Great Britain and France have 
despatched their fleets, we presume 
for some purpose, to the Bosphorus. 
And what is it they are now negotiat- 
ing about ? If on tbe subject of the 
religions protectorate claimed by Rus* 
sia, they are simply wasting their 
time, and making themselves ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the world. Onr 
decided impression is, that the present 
crisis has arisen from the vacillating 
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and undecided attitade of the Aber- 
deen Goyernment at the time when the 
aggression oonld have been prevented 
by a prompt and energetic course of 
action. 

The Emperor of Rossia, as we have 
hinted, Is both clear-sighted and sa- 
gacions. In spite of his avidity for 
conquest, and resolate determination 
to push forward, he is thoronghlj 
alive to the disastrous consequences 
that might result from a violent check ; 
and if he really had been convinced 
that Britain and France were deter- 
mined, by force of arms and at every 
hazard, to maintain the Integrity of 
the Turkish territory, we do not be- 
lieve that a single Russian soldier 
would have been ordered to cross the 
Pmth. It was the duty of the Minis- 
try, immediately on the rupture oc- 
curring between Russia and the Forte, 
to have decided what line of conduct 
they would pursue in the event of 
actual aggression ; and, if their dedsion 
bad been to support Turkey, to have 
warned the Czar that if, on any pre- 
text whatever, he should invade the 
Turkish territory, that step would be 
considered by Great Britain as tanta- 
mount to a declaration of hostilities. 
And further, in order to show that 
this was no empty threat, the British 
squadron ought to have been ordered 
to pass the Dardanelles, or even to 
enter the Black Sea, the moment that 
authentic intelligence was received of 
an aggressive Russian movement. 
Such a line of conduct would have 
met with the cordial assent and co- 
operation of the French Government — 
would probably have stayed the Czar 
before he had seriously committed 
himself, and have prevented the effu- 
fiion of blood. Had that been done, 
and done promptly, the other matters 
in dispute might safely have been 
turned over to the diplomatists to 
lick them into shape. Of course if it 
was not intended that Britain should 
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and are not disposed to sit by as idler 
spectators, whilst Russia is extending 
her frontier towards the coveted Dar- 
danelles. They will ask, and that as 
soon as the shrinking and irreso- 
lute Ministry are compelled to face 
Parliament, wky it was that a British 
fleet was sent to the waters of the 
Bosphorus— was it to support Tur- 
key?— and if so, what support was 
given ? Does Lord Aberdeen suppose 
for one moment that the British 
people will stand the reproach of 
having arrayed a gallant armament, 
and sent out so many of our seamen, 
simply for the purpose of drinking 
success to the cause of Turkey, and 
remaining stationary, like automatons 
or pasteboard-men, while the Russian 
fleet was destroying Turkish vessels 
in the harbour of Sinope ? Why was 
the fleet there if not to protect the 
Turks? Will not other nations be 
apt to conclude that It was there pur- 
posely to deceive them ? 

That Is not our conclusion, nor 
our belief. We believe, at all events 
we hope, that it was sent there 
for ultimate action, and we shall not 
be surprised to learn that It has 
avenged the slaughter at Sinope. 
But it ought not to have been there 
at all, unless for Immediate action. 
What is the point at which negotia- 
tion properly ends, and war, If war 
Is Intended, properly begins? Clearly, 
In this Instance, when the Russians 
took forcible possession of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. Were we to abstaui 
from making up our minds as to the 
proper course which Britain should 
pur8ne,'untll the Russians had crossed 
the Danube? As we have already 
said, it Is quite possible that the Czar 
did not contemplate the passage of 
the Danube for many years to come. 
It may, however, be otherwise, 
for no man understands opportunity 
better; and the recent news from 
Persia gives colour to the Idea that he 
is prepared. In certain contingencies, 
to push his advantage to the utmost. 
But whether he advances further or 
not, the offence Is the same. He has 
violated the peace of Europe by forci- 
ble occupation of a territory which Is 
not his own, and he has no intention 
of surrendering It. That, at least, is 
perfectly obvious. Are we to believe 
that he was merely jesting when he 
announced that all further negotiation 
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wai nseleBSf aad that ^^La gtrv^ 
was hia detemiaatioo t Are we to 
be blind to the enormoiia prepara* 
tioBS whkh are beisg made tbroofb* 
oat Rnssia for BDilitary actioii — the 
leyiea, the enrotments, the aobeidieat 
Sach preparatioDS are not nodertakea 
without a coramensarate object^cer- 
taioly they do not point to a pacific 
tenninatioii of the qaarrel. 

What has been done is now irrero- 
cable. We cannot make np for sqaan- 
dered tine or for loat opportnnitiee— 
we cannot take np tke question as it 
stood before tlie Russians occupied 
Moldavia. But we bare sufficient 
materials before ns in the sbspe of 
events, to enable us to form a judg- 
ment upon the conduct of Ministers 
during tke thne when activity might 
baye been useful in preventing actual 
collision. What then did the Aber- 
deen Cabinet? It issued a plurality 
of notes, for it Is by no means desti- 
tute of activity upon paper; and it 
sent instructions end counter-instruc- 
tions to all its diplomatic sgents, and 
put itself in official correspondence 
with aU the courts in Europe. And 
that they call action, alacrity, and 
decision 1 Why, they could not by 
any possibility have adopted a course 
more consonant with the views of 
the Caar than to enter into pro- 
tracted negotiation; because during 
tke whole time these protocols and 
notes were being whisked through 
Europe by couriers, and the electrical 
wires kept hi constant employment, 
be wss settling kimself down in the 
occupied provinces, and making pre- 
paration for the future conduct of the 
war. In real action, however, they 
showed themselves lamentably defi- 
dent. First of all, they directed the 
fleet to l>e moved from Malta to the 
Bay of Besika, where it lay inactive 
and useless during the time when the 
Eossians were establishing themselves 
in the provinces. The absurdity of 
this half-measure, if it even deserves 
that name, assumes a darker com- 

;1exioB when we remember that 
lussia, observing the timidity of 
our rulers, was audadous enough to 
vindicate her continued occupation 
on tke ground of the proximity of 
the British and French fleets. One 
would have thought that such an in- 
timation might have roused the dor- 
■lant spirit of our statesmen, or at 



all events shown them how deter- 
mined Russia was in the maintenance 
of her attitude. But it produced no 
visible effect beyond a Ibesh fl^bt of 
mx>tocol8; and it was not until tha 
Turkish and Russian armies were 
engaged in actual conflict on tha 
Danul>e that the fleet passed tbe 
Dardanelles. Now, why did it pass 
the Dardanelles, and proceed to tlM 
Bo^>honis? Was it for the protection 
of Constantinople? Why protect 
ConsiaBtinq[>le more than any other 
portion of the Turkish teiritory?^ 
What was, really and truly, tbe mean- 
ing of tkat move ? It appears to have 
hi^ no meaning. We do not know 
what instructions were given to Ad- 
miral Dnndas; but if uiey were to 
the effect tbat he was to remain pas- 
sive off Constantinople, then we must 
needs say that our Ministry bas sub- 
jected tbe flag of Great Britain ta 
contumely and disgrace. Meanwhile 
the Black Sea is being scoured by 
Russian vessels. We are told thai 
Admiral Slade intended to carry his 
fleet thither, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Turkish shores, and that 
be was dissuaded by the British 
admiral and by tbe British ambassa-^ 
dor from doing so— on this gronndi 
among others, that he, being Eng- 
lish bom, though in the service <^ 
Turkey, might endanger the progress 
of amicable arrangements (1) by 
adopting such a coarse. It is added, 
with what truth we know not, that 
in order to deter him from entering 
the Black Sea, it was stated that, if he 
did so, tbe British squadron would 
withdraw from the Bosphorus. Is 
this— can this be true? If it is, Lord 
Aberdeen has undoubtedly much to 
answer ibr. If it is not, the sooner 
such a calumny Is refuted the better.. 
The state of the facts, however, looks 
very awkward, and appears to confirm 
the story. Slade did not sail as he 
intended. There was, however, a 
Turkish squsdron under the com-^ 
maud of Osman Fasha, lying at the 
same time within the roadstead of 
Sinope, under orders, as it is said, to 
return totheBosphorus. The fbllowing^ 
is the account of what ensued : — 

** On the 80th of November, dur- 
ing the prevalence of a thick fbg, n 
host of armed launches from the Rus- 
sian squadron, which hove-to outside, 
composed of no less than seven sail 
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of the Hue (of whieb three were three- 
deckers), seTeral frigates, and some 
steamers, entered the harbour and 
snminoDed the Tnrkish Commodore 
to sarrender, noTer supposing that he 
wonld Tentnre to offer resistance to 
■0 superior and OTerwhelming a force ; 
bnt he neyertheless refused, resisting 
tiieir boarding, and drove them off. 
At this time the wind spmng np, 
blowing right in, when the enemy set 
all sail, entered the port, and opened 
a fire upon the Tnrlis, who most 
Boblj retnmed the same. It was in 
the midst of the action that the com- 
mander of the little Taif got np steam, 
«nd in the smoke and confosion that 
prerailed, cot away for the capital 
with the intelligence. It appears that 
no less than 4000 Turks perished in 
the battle; they fired first, and are 
taid to haye behaved with great 
bravery — the Russians, who were the 
real aggressors, with great cruelty. 
Three Ottoman frigates (two of them 
first dass) were sank in the action ; 
five other vessels got so much riddled 
and injured as to render it impossible 
fiyr them to put to sea ; and two other 
■mailer craft had got away, but so 
Tery much mauled that their reaching 
Constantinople was yerj doubtful. 
Ob the other hand, the Turks sunk 
one Russian line-of- battle ship and 



population came in crowds to join the 
service. The roost pious Czar thank- 
ed the Lord of Lords for the success 
of the victorious Russian arms, whidi 
triumphed in the sacred combat for 
the orthodox faith.'' 

After this, we presume it is hardly 
necessary to remark that frirther nego- 
tiation is out of the question. If the 
Aberdeen Cabinet has not determined 
upon a decided course, it must do so 
immediately. This naval engagement 
at Sinope, occurring within two days* 
sail of the place where the British and 
French war-ships were riding at 
anchor, cannot be construed into any- 
thing else than a formal defiance to 
them to do their worst It la said 
that orders have been sent to the 
admirals to enter the Black Sea im- 
mediately. It is deeply to be regretted 
that such orders had not been issued 
at an earlier period, as in all pro- 
bability would have been the case^ 
bnt for the absurd and overstrained 
deference shown by some of bis col- 
leagues to the opinion of Lord Aber- 
deen. Assuming that they have been 
issued now, it remains to be seen in 
what way the fieets are intended to 
operate in the Euxine. If, as we are 
told by a correspondent of the Times^ 
*Mhe first object of the combined 
fleets, once in the Black Sea, will be 
to protect the coasts of European and 
Asiatic Turkey from outrage, and 
render impossible another collision 
between the Ottoman and Russian 
squadrons," it would appear that, even 
now. Ministers are hesitating to take 
a step which may bring Britain and 
Russia into actual collision. We do 
not understand the arrangement which 
would transmute our seamen into a 
sort of naval police, stationed in the 
Black Sea, for the purpose of desirinff 
Russian and Turkish ships to ^^ push 
on, keep moving,'' and forbidding 
them to interfere with each other. 
The efficiency of a policeman depends 
upon his possession of an authori- 
tative right to take offenders to the 
station-house, and we should like to 
know whether that power has been 
intrusted to the British admiraL 
Further, the police must be impartial ; 
so that, if Admiral Slade, who com- 
mands the fleet of Turkey, and who, 
no doubt, is burning with desire to 
avenge the late disaster, should bap- 
pen to fall in with a Russian vessel* 
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within sight of the squadron com- 
manded by Admiral Dandas, he must 
necessarily forbear hostilities, under 
the penalty of undergoing a broadside 
from the British guns ! If the course 
hitherto pursued by Lord Aberdeen*s 
Government, in regard to the Eastern 
question, had not in all respects been 
characterised by utter imbecility, we 
should be loth, even for a moment, 
to suppose such an arrangement pos- 
sible; and yet there is no denying this, 
that it would be in perfect accordance 
with what has hitherto been done. 
That a fleet should be sent to the 
neighbourhood of the seat of war was 
an evident necessity.; for no ministry 
which did not take that step, after the 
occupation of the provinces, could 
possibly have remained in power. 
\\'e have already expressed our opin- 
ion that the step ought to have been 
taken earlier. But the fleet, whether 
in Besika Bay or in the Bosphorus, 
has been of no manner of use to Tur- 
key, and that because, as we are told, 
the Admiral had no authority to move. 
Nay, if it be true that Slade was pre- 
vented, by British official remonstrance, 
from pushing into the Black Sea before 
the disaster of Sinope, it is manifest 
that it would have been far better for 
Turkey if the fleet had remained 
at Malta. Therefore, judging from 
the past, it appears not impossible 
that even now directions may have 
been sent to the British admiral, re- 
quiring him, at all hazards, to avoid 
a direct collision with Russia. 

If this should be the case^though 
we hope it is not so — war may indeed 
be avoided, but only at the sacrifice of 
honour. 1 f Lord Aberdeen was deter- 
mined that in no event whatever this 
country should go to war with Russia, 
in defence of the integrity of Turkey, 
his course was a clear one. The fleet 
ought to have been withdrawn, with 
a proper apology to the Czar for hav- 
ing pushed it so far as the Bosphorus ; 
and we do not doubt that the Premier 
Has influence enough to insure the gra- 
cious acceptance of such an apology, 
ihis would not have involved the 
necessity of discontinuing the parturi- 
tion of protocols and proposals. That 
tt^ht have gone on quite as briskly as 
pwM;e-.each new success of Nicholas 
"wed by an issue of several 
the final capture of Con- 
>f which city, by the way. 



it is said that plans have already been 
prepared, showing its division into 
districts for the convenience of the 
Russian police) should allow the wea- 
ried employes a temporary holiday. 

Let it not be supposed that we 
underrate the terrible consequences 
of a war with Russia as our foe^ 
joined, as we believe she would be, bj 
the despotic states of the Continent. 
No matter what might be our ulti- 
mate success, such an event could not 
take place without entailing immense 
misery even upon the people of thjg 
country. It would augment our debt, 
the burden of which is idready so great; 
it might interfere with our traoe ; it 
possibly might have an injurious eflfect 
upon our commerce. It might even en-* 
tail consequencesofamore serious kind, 
arising from continued distress in the 
manufacturing districts. No wise man 
will shut his eyes to these things, still 
less will he wantonly provoke them. 
But, on the other hand, there are con- 
siderations which must weigh with us 
in this matter. In the first place, we 
are not able to see a way in which we 
can recede without the loss of honour. 
We have gone so far that, if we were 
to desert Turkey now, irretrievable 
ignominy would be thrown upon the 
British name. We are no more bound 
in the abstract, and from pure con- 
siderations of duty, to protect Tur- 
key than are the United States of 
America ; but, then, America has 
not sent a fleet to the Bosphorus, or 
mixed herself up inextricably with 
the afifair. The fault lay in the timi- 
dity of Ministers, who ought either at 
the first to have adopted strong mea- 
sures, or to have kept back the fleet 
altogether from Constantinople. We 
have no doubt that Lord Aberdeen 
now sees the monstrous blunder ho 
has committed; but the mere con- 
sciousness of that will not serve to 
suggest a remedy. Next, it must 
be I'emembered that, apart altogether 
from generous or honourable feelings, 
Britain has a strong interest to pre- 
vent Russia from succeeding in the 
accomplishment of her designs. We 
are not prepared to see Russia in pos- 
session of the keys of the Dardanelles, 
and exercising a protectorate over 
Greece. We are not prepared to see 
her extend her power to the limit of 
the Indus ; and yet that is what Rus- 
sia proposes to do, and will inevitably 
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do, anlesfl she is prevented by force 
of arms. She has already foaod 
means to persaade Persia to adopt 
her views, to place an army under her 
control, and to declare war upon 
Turkey. That may not be a very im- 
portant accession in point of strength, 
for the armies of Persia are only less 
contemptible than its court ; but it 
serves to show how far Russian in- 
trigae has been pushed, and to indi- 
cate ominously the durection in which 
it meditates hereafter to advance. 
In fine, after giving to the circum- 
stances of the case as fair and candid 
a consideration as we can bestow, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that it 
18 necessary, both for our honour and 
our interest, that the aggressive career 
of Russia should at once be checked, 
no matter what be the sacrifice. 

K Instructions have been issued to 
tho admiral of our fleet to act de- 
cisively along with that of France and 
Turkey in the Black Sea, it is ex« 
tremdy probable that Nicholas will 
at once consider that as a declaration 
of war. It can hardly be otherwise. 
Relyuig, as we believe him to have 
done, upon the antecedents and fa- 
Tourable impressions of Lord Aber- 
deen, and calculating upon the impro- 
bability of a cordial union between 
France and Britain, the Czar also has 
gone too far to recede. The Russian 
people, persuaded from the first that 
they were engaged in a holy war, are 
now flushed and excited by conquest ; 
and in such circumstances we doubt 
very much whether Nicholas, if he had 
the will, could venture to attempt to 
restrain them. Reactions in Russia are 
dangerous, and peculiarly so to the 



miny and disgrace ; and even if the 
people of this country were so craven- 
hearted as to be inclined to submit to 
that, Russia would thereby acquire 
such enormous advantages as would 
enable her, in a short time, to dictate 
to the rest of the world. 

While this thunder-cloud is hang- 
ing directly above us— and a heavier 
one has not been seen by the men of 
the present generation — we receive 
the intelligence that there have been 
dissensions in the Cabinet, and that 
Lord Palmerston, the Home Secre- 
tary, has resigned. That circum- 
stance ought not to excite any groat 
degree of surprise. As a diplomatist 
Lord Palmerston has always shown 
himself the very reverse of Lord Aber- 
deen ; — he is as prompt in action as the 
other is slow — as vigorous as Uie other 
is hesitating. We never have been, 
and are not now, the panegyrists of 
Lord Palmerston, but we believe him 
to be actuated by a sincere regajtl 
for the interest and honour of Britain, 
and moreover to possess, in a far 
greater measure than his colleagues, 
that acuteness of vision and power of 
calculating consequences which are 
the leading qualities of a diplomatic 
statesman. Immeasurably the most 
able member of the Cabinet, but 
excluded from that sphere of action 
for which he is peculiarly fitted, it is 
no wonder if his disgust at the blind 
and stupid policy of his colleagues has 
increased to such a degree, that he can- 
not, for his own sake and reputation, 
continue to give countenance to their 
acts. We have reason to believe 
that he has disapproved from the very 
first of the course which the Cabinet 
has adopted with regard to the East- 
em question — that he has been most 
anxious to draw as close as possible 
the ties between Britain and France 
— and that he has exerted himself to 
the utmost in advocating an active 
and decided policy. But, unfortu- 
nately, the chief of the Cabinet was 
an old diplomatic rival j* and such 
being the case, personal dignity inter- 
fered to prevent the adoption of sound 
advice. And so, in the mean time at 
least, Lord Palmerston has resigned 
— not, however, until the news of 
the disaster at Sinope had justified 
his warnings, and demonstrated the 
soundness of his judgment. The 
Ministerial organs have asserted, with 
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a degree of yebemence wbicfa in 
itself is suspicions, that his resigna- 
tion took place in consequence of a 
decided objection both to the princi- 
ple and the details of the new Reform 
Bill prepared by Lord John Eossell. 
We cannot altogether accept that 
statement. We have no doubt that 
Lord Palmerston, in common with 
the great majority of thinking men 
throughout the country, whatever 
their nominal politics may be, re- 

5ards this proposed measure of Lord 
ohn Russell's as entirely uncalled 
for at the present time. Experi- 
ments on the constitution are al- 
ways dangerous — bat they are utterly 
unjustifiable when the proposed pa- 
tient is neither complaining of suffer- 
ing, nor anxious to have relief. In 
the Session of 1852, Lord John Rus- 
sell brought in a Reform Bill which 
died with the Whig Ministry, neither 
of them being deeply regretted by 
any sort of men ; ana now, it would 
appear, he is about to inangnrate 
1854 with a measure of the same 
kind. It is certainly remarkable that 
^e resignation of Lord Palmerston 
should immediately have preceded 
each of these events ; bat as, in 1852, 
we were not led to believe that 
Lord Palmerston resigned on account 
of the reforming tendendes of Lord 
John Russell, so neither do we be- 
lieve that his resignation in 1853 
is attributable to any reason of this 
nature. In fact, when we weigh the 
two men deliberately against each 
other, it is too laughable to suppose 
that Lord Palmerston would consider 
it his duty to resign on account of 
any conceivable crotchet with whic^ 
Lord John might happen to be pos- 
sessed. The latter is poliUcally effete. 
His influence in Parliament has been 
yearly lessening, untii it may be said 
almost to have died away; and from 
a Premier he has dwindled down to a 
mere subordinate. On the contrary, 
Lord Palmerston is, by the acknow- 
ledgment of all parties, one of the 
most remarkable and distinguished 
men of the age ; and to suppose that 
he would voluntarily abandon office, 
and leav« his oolleagoes in a crisis 
V r Ef««on^ because the Wogra- 
pher of Tommy Moore insiM upon 
■-^-^ming some siUy pledge which he 
^ wie purpose of immediate 
^ ii an extrarai^aBaa ntlariy 



too absurd to be credited. We do 
not doubt that Lord Palmerston, hav- 
ing seen the sketch of Lord John 
Russell^s intended measure, considers 
it a remarkably bad one — that opinion 
we understand to be shared by the 
chiefs of the Whig party who have 
been permitted to peruse that invalu- 
able document — but that he resigned 
on account of it, or anything it con- 
tained, we do not believe. We can, 
however, understand his holding this 
language to Lord Aberdeen : — '^ If 
you, as Premier — knowing that we 
are on the eve of a great conflict, 
brought on because you obstinately 
refused to act, as you ought to 
have done, with proper spirit and 
promptitade at the first — think it 
advisable, in addition to that struggle 
with the colossal power of Ru^ia, 
to introduce elements of dissension 
and civil strife at home, on yonr 
head be the double responsibility." 
Such language we can conceive 
Lord Palmerston usiuA^ and most 
justly ; because it is rather too much 
for the patienoe of any man to con- 
template the prospect of a serious in- 
ternal contest evoked upon a home 
question, unnecessarily pushed by a 
member of the Cabinet, for the sole 
purpose of vindicatiog his own con- 
sistency (about which nobody cares a 
farthing), at the very moment when 
the country is threatened with a war, 
of wkich no one can foresee either the 
consequences or the conclusion. Lord 
John Russell, we must presume, has 
not been altogether so entirely occu- 
pied during the last six months — be- 
tween explaining the bad bon-moia in 
his biography for the necessary com- 
prehension of the public, and the pre- 
paration of bis schedules for the dia- 
finsnchisement of boroughs — as not to 
.be aware that a more than common 
crisis was impending, and that our 
peaceful relations with Eastern Europe 
were in danger. It is not difflcult 
to understand why Lord Palmerston 
should be unwilling to remain in a 
Cabmet which, instead of concen- 
trating its whole energies upon the 
grand quesUon beibre it, involving 
the integrity of the Britiah em- 
pire, should propose to introduce, 
in Pariiament, elements of discord 
which are likely to be felt throngh 
the three united kingdoms. And 
wliy? Beeaose Lord Jolm Ros- 
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sell, and another member of the Ca- 
binel, Sir Jamee Graham, who has 
run throDgh the whole of the politioal 
gamut, hare absnrdly pledged them- 
celyes on the hustings to introdace 
certain measures! We should be 
sorry to use language unnecessarily 
barsh or derogatory, but it does ap- 
pear to us, after serious consideration, 
that neither the pledges of the one, 
nor the consistency of the other, are of 
such vital importance as to outweigh 
the immediate interests of the empire. 
When the proper time arrives for dis- 
cussing the subject of further Parlia- 
mentary reform, or rather adjustment 
— when the nation, through its repre- 
sentatives, has leisure to address itself 
to that task — we shall be ready to 
aid, according to the best of our judg- 
ment, any well-advbed scheme for 
securing equal representation, ac- 
cording to the balance of interests, 
and for giving each of the three king- 
doms its just and equitable share. 
But we cannot help remarking — and 
we do this in all seriousness — that 
Nero fiddling when Rome was burn- 
ing, was not a more untimely concert 
than that at which Lord John Rus- 
sell proposes to be the leader. Our 
authority is derived fh>m the minis- 
terial prints, which, one and all of 
them, persist in stating, that the only 
memb^ of the Cabinet who represents 
public opinion on the Eastern ques- 
tion (or, at all events, the most dis- 
tinguisbed member who does so) has 
been forced to give in his resignation 
because Lord John Russell obstinately 
persists in bringing forward anew Re- 
form Bill, which the country has not 
called for, and of which many of his 
firiends disapprove. We state the au- 
thority and the reason assigned — 
which, we beg leave to say, we do 
not believe. Lord Palmerston has 
now been associated in public life 
for a considerable number of years 
with Lord John Russell. He knows 
of thought 
finitely too 
Ell opinion, 
lat he has 
net simply 
crotchet of 
Palmerston 
e so high, 
r to resign 
ion of Sir 



Charles Wood, as on acconnt of that 
of Lord John RusselL 

There is, just now, but one great 
subject which engrosses the public 
mind — that is, the impending war, 
which, before this sheet issues from 
the press, may have begun. Cer- 
tainly it has not been provoked by 
us~and to that admission Lord Aber- 
deen's Cabinet is entitled to the full 
benefit. But that it has arisen — for 
we speak of it almost as a fact, 
despairing of any other issue— must, 
as we think, be laid to the charge of 
the present Ministry. They have, 
indeed, a heavy moral responsibility 
npon them. They were not, like 
the last (Government, forced to as- 
sume office, in respect of circum- 
stances over which they had no con- 
trol, and which they had not attempt- 
ed to sway. They deliberately dis- 
placed that Government, which, in 
foreign policy, had presented a firm 
ft-ont to the foes of Britain, and which 
had cultivated and succeeded in ef- 
fecting a cordial understanding with 
France; and the immediate conse- 
quence was, that the Emperor of 
Russia, seeing his old friend. Lord 
Aberdeen, at the head of the Bri- 
ish Government, thought, not nnna- 
tnralty, that no better opportunity 
could present itself for the develop- 
ment of his cherished schemes. An 
old man, with ancient impressions, is 
very liable to be deceived. In regard 
to the French alliance, it was sup- 
posed that Belgian influence, and 
other considerations, would interfere to 
render that abortive. In the first in- 
stance, Russia began by feeling the 
pulse of this country. If it had ap- 
peared to beat quick at the time when 
she was forcing a quarrel upon Turkey, 
and had there been then an appearance 
of active and decided opposition, the 
question of the protectorate might have 
been dropped, or settled after some 
harmless negotiation. But the Brit- 
ish Cabinet did not appear to care 
very much about the matter. Of 
course, it protested, and sent notes 
about the statui quo, and other things 
which diplomatists are bound, in point 
of form, to attend to ; but no real 
alarm was taken, and Russia was 
allowed to proceed, without check, in 
her occupation of the Dannbian pro- 
vinces. That, as we have already 
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said, decided the whole matter ; and, 
whatever may be the conseqaences 
to this oonntry and to Europe, we 
most hold the Cabinet of Lord Aber- 
deen responsible for haying allowed 
actual aggression to take place, and for 
having consented to negotiate, without 
the indispensable preliminary of the 
evacuation of the territory. No nego- 
tiation was required. The presence 
of the British fleet in the Black Sea — 
much more effective if combined with 
that of France — would have settled 
the question at once; and Nicholas 
would have been compelled to seek 
some other outlet for his ambition. But 
no fleet was forthcoming; and the 
Czar, believing that none would come, 
even though there should be a pretext 
of showing one, marched in to Moldavia 
and Wallachia with the confidence of 
an unopposed conqueror. When the 
combined fleets of Britain and France 
went into Besika Bay, he appears to 
have looked upon that as a mere farce 
for the occasion, or to have consider- 
ed that his position was now so pow- 
erfully established against Turkey, 
that he could afford to throw off the 
mask, leaving, however, his satellite. 



so far redeemed the extreme apathy 
of the past. We have no fear what- 
ever of the result, when the British 
arm is let loose. With or without 
France, we can annihilate Russia as 
a naval power, and prevent her from 
prosecuting her designs upon the East. 
A great deal more than this may be 
done. If our rulers are but com- 
monly wise, we may, from this occa- 
sion, deprive Russia of the power of 
future mischief. Sweden is panting 
for the restoration of Finland— the 
kingdom of Poland can be again esta- 
blished. Russia may find that her 
traditionary policy— after all, inaugu- 
rated by no higher an authority than 
Peter the shipwright— is, like many 
other notions, better on paper than 
reality ; and that she cannot give to a 
nation of serfs that power and energy 
which freemen inherit as their birth- 
right. But, situated as we are, spe- 
culation as to the future is abso- 
lutely vain. We can only look to tho 
past. Regard that, and what do we 
find? A solemn and apparently un- 
impressible Premier, labouring under 
foreign influences— a dull and irreso- 
lute Cabinet— measures leading to a 
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ABYSSINIAN ABKBRATIONS. 



Locomotion, profitless and often 
aimless, is, in the opinion of Conti- 
nentals, a condition of an English- 
nan's existence. Provided ^th a 
dressing-case that wonld contain a 
Frendiman*s entire wardrobe, and 
with a hat-box foil of pills '' to be 
taken at bedtime,*' every son of 
Albion is supposed to perform, at some 
period of his life, a distant jonmej, 
with the sole apparent object of ac- 
qniring a right to sav that he has 
been *^ there and back again.** An 
Englishman, in the opinion of Europe, 
wonld be a miserable being, had he 
not Gontinnallj present to his mind 
the recollection or the anticipation of 
a jonmey to the uttermost parts of 
the earth — ^to the North Pole or the 
South Seas, to the feverish heart of 
Africa or the scarcely less perilous 
wastes of Tartary. lliat opinion will 
be strongly confirmed by the pere- 
grinations of Mansfield Parkyns. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that when the handsome volumes, full 
of amusing letter-press and neat 
sketches, and externally decorated 
with a chubby and Oriental St George 
spearing a solden dragon, with bossy 
shields and carved scimitars, and 
lion*s mane and tail, which Mr Murray 
has just published, shall have been as 
generally read as they deserve to be, 
the tide of enterprising travel will set 
strongly in the direction of Abyssinia. 
Everybody will take wing for the 



land of the Shohos and Boghos; 
African outfits will be in perpetual 
demand ; sanguine railway projectors 
will discuss the feasibility of a ^^Grand 
Cairo and Addy Abo Direct** line. 
Mr Parkyns tells us, in his prelimin- 
ary pages, that he shall estimate the 
success of his book, not by his friends* 
flatteries or his reviewers* verdict, 
but by its sale. Sale! — why, it will 
sell by thousands, in an abridged 
form, with a red cover, as the '^ Hand- 
book for Abyssinia.'* Persons start- 
ing for those parts will ask for Par- 
kyns' Handbook, just as tenderer 
tourists, who content themselves with 
an amble through Andalusia, inquire 
for Ford's. That many such starts 
will be made, we cannot doubt, after 
reading the book in which are so 
vividly described the charms of the 
pleasant land of Tiffr^, the delights 
of the journey thither, and of the 
abode there. Never was anything so 
tempting. The mere introduction 
makes us impatient to be off. Mr 
Parkyns is resolved to lure his read- 
ers, in his very first chapter, not only 
to read his book, but to roam in his 
footsteps. Weme's Campaign in 
Taha gave us some idea of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed bv those privileged 
mortals to whom it is given to ramble 
between the Blue Nile and the Red 
Sea; but the 6erman*8 narrative, 
which we thonght striking and start- 
ling enough when we read it, is thrown 
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into the shade by the vivid and lively 
delineations of the friend and comrade 
of Prince Shetoa. The sanitary, 
dietetic, and surgical instructions, 
with which, for the benefit of fntnre 
travellers in Abyssinia, he preludes 
bis snbject, would alone suffice to in- 
spire us with an ardent longing to 
pass a season in the delightful regions 
where they are applicable. The pre- 
servation of health, he justly ob- 
serves, should be every traveller's 
chief care, since, without it, pleasure 
or profit from the journey is alike 
impossible. Then he proceeds to 
pomt out the chief dangers to health 
in Abyssinia, and the means of ward- 
ing them off. The highlands, he 
tells us, are highly salnbrions, but 
unfortunately one cannot always abide 
upon the hills ; and down in the val- 
leys malaria prevails, engendering 
terrible inflammatory fevers, to which 
four patients out of five suocamb, the 
fifth having his constitution impaired 
for life, or at least fw many years. 
Parkyns points out a preservative. 
Light two large fires and sleep be- 
tween them. They must be so close 
together that you are obliged to cover 
yourself with a piece of hide to avoid 
Ignition of yonr clotbes. *^ Not very 
agreeable till yon are used to it," 
says the cool Parkyns, '^ but a capital 
preventive of disease. Anotlier plan, 
always adopted by tJie natives, is not, 
I think, a bad one : — Roll your head 
completely up in your cloth, which 
then acts as a respirator. Ton may 
often see a nigger lying asle^ with 
the whole of his body uncovered, bnt 
his head and face completely concealed 
in many folds *' ; — a sort of woodcock- 
ing which may be pleasant, but can 
hardly be considered picturesque. 
Tobacco is indispensable; in that 
country yon must smoke abundantly. 
On the White Nile no negro is ever 
without his pipe, which sometimes 
holds a poond of tobacco. ^^The 
largest I now possess," says Parkyns, 
somewhat dolefully, ^* would not con- 
tain much more than a quarter of that 
quantity.** The sun, generally consi- 
dered formidable to travellers in 
Africa, is disregarded by him to whom 
we now give ear. " I never retired 
into the shade to avoid the noonday 
heat ; and for four years I never wore 
any covering to my head except the 



rather scanty allowance of hair with 
which nature has supplied me, with 
the addition occasionally of a little 
butter. During the whole of that time 
I never had a headache**; — an immu- 
nity we are disposed to attribute less 
to the sun's forbearance than to some 
peculiar soKdity in the cranium of 
Parkyns. ^^In these climates,** he 
next informs us, ^^ a man cannot eat 
much, or, even if he could, he ought 
not.** This probably applies exclu- 
sively to foreigners, for we are after- 
wards introduced to native dinners, 
where the gormandising surpassed 
belief, and yet none of the guests were 
a pin the worse. Indeed, in the course 
of the book, the Abyssinians are in- 
variably represented as enormous 
feeders, capable of demolishing four 
or five pounds of meat, more or less, 
raw, as one day*s ration, and wittont 
iU eflGects. As long as you are mode- 
rate in quantity, the quality of what 
you eat is evidently unimportant in a 
sanitary point of view. *^ A man who 
cares a straw about what he eats 
should never attem|>t to travel in 
Africa. It is not sufficient to say, * I 
can eat anything that is clean and 
wholesome.* Ton will often have to 
eat things that are far from being 
either, especially the former. I have 
eaten of almost every living thing that 
walketh, flyeth, or creepeth — ^lion, leo- 
pard, wolf, cat, hawk, crocodile, snake, 
fizard, locust, &c. ; and I should be 
sorry to say what dirty messes I have 
at times been obliged to pnt up with.**^ 
As general rules for the preservation 
of health, we are instructed to avoid 
bad localities— the valleys, especially 
after the rainy season, when the sua 
pumps up malaria fh>m stagnMdt 
pools and decayed vegetable matter 
— to be abstemious in all respects, 
and to follow the native customs with 
respect to food, injnnctions which ap- 
pear difficult to reconcile. Should all 
precautions prove ineffectual, and 
fever or other ills assail us, kind, con- 
uderate Parkyns, who himself, he 
tells us, has some knowledge of the 
healing art, instructs us what to do. 
'^ Local bleedings, such as the natives 
practise, are often highly advanta- 
geous ; and firing with a hot iron may 
also be adopted at their recommenda- 
tion. For severe inflammation of the 
bowels, when you cannot bear to be 
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touched on the part, s(nne boiling 
water poured on it will be a ready and 
effective blister, — a wet rag being 
wrapped round in a ring to confine 
the water within the intended limits. 
For bad snake-bites or soorpion stings, 
bind above the part as ti^tly as pos- 
sible, and cui away with a knife ; then 
apply the end of an iron ramrod, 
hdaUd to white heat. This, of course, 
I mean supposing yon to be in the 
backwoods, out of the reach of medi- 
cines. Aquafortis is, I have heard, 
better than the hot iron, ae iteutefar^ 
ther tn." Actual cautery, bolting- 
water blisters, and '' cutting away" 
really compose a very pretty basis for 
a surgical system. Professor Parkyns 
f^es but kw prescriptions, suppos- 
ing, he says, that few of his readers 
would care to have more, or be likely 
to profit by them. Judging from the 
above sample, we are indined to coin- 
cide in his supposition. 

Mr Mansfield Parkyns is an amateur 
barbarian. Leaving England when 
a very young man, he plunged, after 
some previous rambling in Europe and 
Asia Blinor, into the heart of Abys- 
sinia, and adopted savage life with an 
earnestness and gusto sufficiently 
proved by his book, and by the regret 
with which he still, after three years* 
return to what poor Ruxton called 
*' civilised fixings," speaks of his 
abode in the wigwams of Ethk^ia, 
and of his hankerings— not after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, but— after the 
ghee-pots and uncooked beef he so 
long throve upon in the dominions of 
the great Oubi, Viceroy of Tigr^. 
Pancy a civilised Englishman, gently 
nurtured and educated, pitching his 
tent for three yean amongst filthy 
savages, adopting^ their £ess and 
usages, rubbing his head with butter, 
sleeping with the but of his rifle for a 
piUow— the grease firom his pbiited 
locks being ^* beneficially employed in 
-having him- 
ting raw beef, 
I liver soused 
scarding hats 
reheaded and 
iling Sim and 
of Abyssinia, 
flesh in order 
rs andprotu- 
aental by the 
le dwelt, andf 



upon his return home (to England, 
we mean to say, for the home pf his 
predilection is amongst the savoury 
savages he so reluctantly left, and 
amongst whom he evidently considers 
himself naturalised), coolly writing 
down and publishing his confessions 
— ^in most amusing style, we fireely 
admit, but not without a slight dash 
of self-complacency, as if he would 
say. See what a fine fellow I am to 
have thus converted myself into a 
greasy, shoeless, raw-beef-eating sa- 
vage for a term of years 1 We have 
nothing in the world, however, to do 
with Mr Parkyns* peculiar predilec- 
tions. This is a firee country — as the 
Yankee observed when flogging his 
nigger— whose natives have a perfect 
right to exhibit themselves in any 
character they please, from an Objib- 
beway to an alabaster statue, so long 
as they do not outrage decency, or 
otherwise transgress the law. For 
our part, we should have been sin- 
cerely sorry if Mr Parkyns had not 
en-cannibaled himself, and told us 
how he did it We should have been 
deprived of two of the most extraordi- 
nary, originsl, and amusing volumes 
through which we ever passed our 
paper-knife. We accept the book, 
and are grateful for it. With the 
anthor^s tastes, depraved though we 
cannot but consider them, we purpose 
not to meddle. Men of his stamp- 
should be prixed, like black diamonds, 
by reason of their rarity. We are 
much mistaken, or Mr Parkyns will 
be the cynosure of all eyes during the 
approaching spring — particularly if 
he condescends occasionally to exhibit 
his tattooed arm, and to bolt a raw 
beef-steak. Gordon Gumming^, on 
his return from his South-African 
slaughterings, was the lion of the 
London season; Mansfield Parkyns 
will receive much less than his due IT 
he be not made its hippopotamus. 

Mr Parkyns started from Smyrna 
for a tour of the Nile, in company^ 
with the poetical member for Ponte- 
fract, Mr Monckton Milnes, then 
pondering his ^*Palm Leaves.** Of 
the Nile tour, so repeatedly made and 
so well described by others, he abstains 
from speaking, in order the sooner to 
get to Abyssinia. After an agreeable 
boat voyage of two months* duration, 
he parted from his companion at 
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Cairo. Mr Milnes rnnsi surely have 
remtted quitting so lively and intre- 
pid a fellow-traTeller, and Mr Parkyns, 
we cannot donbt, equally deplored 
their separation. The cool of the 
evening woald have been so pleasant 
in the desert. Bnt parliamentary 
duties snmmoned one of the travellers 
northwards; the Wander- trieby the 
vagabond instinct, impelled the other 
southwards, and so they parted. A 
double-barrelled gun, a single rifle, a 
brace of double pistols, and a bowie- 
knife, composed Mr Parkyns' travel- 
ling arsenal ; he also took with him 
three pair of common pistols, a dozen 
light cavalry sword-blades, some red 
cloth, white muslin, and Turkey rugs, 
as presents for Abyssinian chiefs, and 
in March 1843 he saUed from Suez for 
Jedda, onboard a miserable Arab boat, 
loaded with empty rice-bags and a 
hundred passengers. The throng was 
too great to l^ agreeable, but Mr 
Parkyns, who has evidently a happy 
temper and a knack at making him- 
self popular amongst all manner 
of queer people, was soon on most 
friendly terms with the Turks, Be- 
douins, Egyptians, Negroes, and others 
who composed the living freight of 
the clumsy lateen-rigged craft. The 
voyage from Suez to Jedda varies 
from nine days to three months. Mr 
Parkyns was so fortunate as to accom- 
plish it in little more than three weeks. 
We pass over its incidents, which 
amused us when we first read them, 
but which have lost their piquancy 
now that we recur to them with the 
highly-spiced flavourof the Abyssinian 
adventures hot upon our palate, and 
we go on at once to Massawa Island, 
on the Abyssinian coast, whose climate 
may be estimated from the remark 
made by an officer of the Indian navy 
to Mr Parkyns, to the effect that he 
thought Pondicherry the hottest place 
in India, but that Pondicherry was 
nothing to Aden, and Aden a mere 
trifle to Massawa. "Towards the 
latter end of May I have known the 
thermometer rise to about 120° Fah- 
renheit in the shade, and in July and 
August it ranges much higher.'' In- 
doors, the natives, men and women, 
wear nothing but striped cotton nap- 
kins round Uieir loins. Most Euro- 
8 suffer severely from the heat of 
^ <^. Mr Parkyns, who is first 
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cousin to a salamander, suffered not 
at all, but ran about catching insects, 
or otherwise actively employing him- 
self, whilst his servants lay in the 
shade, the perspiration streaming off 
them. He is clearly the very man 
for the tropics. After ten days at 
Massawa, he started for the interior, 
previously getting rid of his heavy 
baggagOf to an extent we should really 
have thought rather improvident, but 
which, if be had already made up his 
mind to content himself with the 
comforts, and conform to the customs 
of the people he was going amongst, 
was doubtless extremely wise. We 
have enumerated his stock of arms, 
and his assortment of presents for the 
natives. The list of his wardrobe, 
after he had given away his European 
toggery— partly at Cairo, and partly 
to Angelo, a Massawa Jew, who 
made himself useful and agreeable— 
is very soon made out. When he 
landed on the mainland, opposite 
Massawa, it consisted of " three 
Turkish shirts, three pair of drawers, 
one suit of Turkish clothes for best 
occasions, a pair of sandals, and a 
red cap. From the day I left Suez 
(25th March 1843), till about the 
same time in the vear 1849, 1 never 
wore any article of European dress, 
nor indeed ever slept in a bed of any 
sort — not even a mattress ; the utmost 
extent of luxury I enjoyed, even when 
all but dying of a pestilential fever, 
that kept me five months on my beam- 
ends at Khartoum, was a coverlet 
under a rug. The red cap I wore on 
leaving Massawa was soon borrowed 
of me, and the sandals, after a month, 
were given up; and so, as I have 
before said in the Jbitroduction, for 
more than three years (that is, tilll 
reached Khartoum), I wore no cover- 
ing to my head, except a little butter, 
when I could get it, nor to my feet, 
except the homy sole which a few 
months* rough usi^e placed under 
them.'* The sole in question had 
scarce put its print upon Ethiopian 
soil when it was near meeting with 
an accident that would have necessi- 
tated the use of the sharp knife and 
white-hot ramrod. On his way to the 
house of Hussein Effendi, a govern- 
ment scribe, at the sea-coast village 
of Moncullou, Mr Parkyns put his 
bare foot near an object that in the 
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twilight had the appearance of a bit 
of stick or stone. *^ I was startled by 
feeling something cold glide oyer it, 
and, turning, saw a small snake 
▼riggliog off as quickly as possible. 
From what little I could distinguish 
of its form and colour, it seemed to 
answer the description I had heard of 
l^e cerastes, or homed viper, which 
is about a foot and a half long, rather 
thick for its length, and of a dirty, 
dusty colour, mottled. The horns 
are nearly over the eyes, and about 
tiie eighth of an inch in length. This 
is considered one of the most venomous 
of the snake tribe, and they are very 
numerous in this neighbourhood. I 
tried to kill it, but without success." 
He soon came to think very little of 
such small deer as this. Snakes are 
as common as rats in those torrid 
latitudes, and about as little heeded. 
On his way to the hot springs of Ailat, 
a day*s journey firom Massawa, he 
lulled another homed viper, as it was 
coolly wriggling across his carpet, 
^* spread in a natural bower formed 
by the boughs of a species of mimosa, 
fh>m whose yellow flowers, which emit 
a delidous fragrance, the Egyptians 
distil a perfume they call 'ntneh."* 
After this he makes no mention of 
adventures with snakes on account of 
their frequency, until he gets to his 
chapter on the natural history of Abys- 
sinia, towards the close of the second 
volume, to which we shall hereafter 
refer. We are at present anxious to 
get up the country, to the court of 
King Oubi, whose capital, Adoua, 
was Mr Parkyns* head-quarters dur- 
ing his residence in Tigre. There he 
had what he' calls his town-house, of 
which he presents us with a plan and 
sketches. He remained for some 
weeks at Ailat, the Cheltenham of 
Abyssinia, whose healing springs 
attract visitors from great distances. 
There he lodffed in the house of a sort 
?akak, and 
;, It was 
^, caravans 
frequently 
way to and 
id excellent 
>re starting 
journey on 

a snpper for 
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ants ; and, to tantalise my English sport- 
ing readers, I will tell them what bag I 
broncht home in little more than an hoar. 
My first shot brought down fonr gninea- 
fowl ; my second, fiye ditto ; third, a 
female of the little Ben Israel gazelle ; 
fourth, her male oompanion ; and, fifth, a 
brace of grouse ; so that in five shots I 
had as good a bag as in England one 
would get in an ayerage day's shooting, 
and after expending half a pound of 
powder, and a proportionate quantity of 
shot, caps, and wads. But I feel it my 
daty to explain that I fuver thoot /jfing, 
considering that unsportsmanlike. A 
true sportsman shows his skill by getting 
up to his game unperceiyed, when, putting 
the muzzle of his gun as close to the tail- 
feathers as he possibly can, he blazes 
away into the thick of the coyey, always 
choosing the direction in which he sees 
three or four heads picking in a row ! 
At any rate, this is the only way you can 
shoot in a country where, if you entirely 
expend your powder and shot, yon must 
starye, or else make more, as I haye been 
obb'ged to do many a time. I cannot 
understand how people in Europe can en- 
joy shooting, where one is dependent on 
a crowd of keepers, beaters, dogs« sand- 
wiches, grog, &o. . . . My sole com- 
panion on ordinary occasions is a little 
boy, who carries my rifle, whilst I carry 
my gnn, and we do all the work ourselyes. 
His sharp eyes, better accustomed to the 
glare than my own, serve me in eyery 
pofnt as well as a setter's nose. The 
country (about Ailai) is sandy and covered 
with large bushes. Most of the trees are 
thorny, being chiefly of the mimosa tribe^ 
and their thorns are of a very formidable 
description, some of them being about 
two inches and a half in length, and as 
thick at the base as a large nail ; while 
another yariety, called in Abyssinian the 
' Kantaff-tafa,' have thin short-curyed 
thorns placed on the shoots two and two 
together. These catch you like the claws 
of a hawk, and if they enter your clothes 
yon had better cut off the sprig at once, 
and carry it with yon till you have leisure 
to liberate yourself, otherwise you will 
never succeed ; for as fast as you loosen 
one thorn another catches hold." 

Some interesting sporting anec- 
dotes follow (they abound in Mr 
Parkvns' book), told in off-hand char- 
acteristic style— encounters with wild 
pigs, rather dangerous animals to deal 
with— and then we take the road to 
Klaguor. A night's rest there, and 
we are off to Adoua. Hereabouts 
Mr Parkyns gives a sketch of " Abys- 
sinian Travelling." We presume that 
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he himself, somewhat tanned by the 
climate, is the gentleman mounted on 
a jackass, with bare head and legs, 
and a parasol for protection from the 
snn. Suppress the donkey and sup- 
ply a parrot, and he might very well 
pass for the late Mr B. Crusoe. 

Vague ideas of columns and obe- 
lisks, Moorish architecture and the 
like, floated in Mr Parkyns' fancy as 
he drew near to the capital city of the 
kingdom of Tigr^, one of the most 
powerful of all Ethiopia. He found a 
straggling village of huts, most of 
them built of rough stones* and 
thatched with straw. The custom- 
house — they possess that civilised 
nuisance even in Abyssinia — gave 
him trouble about his baggage, which 
it found exorbitant in quantity, and 
suspected him of smuggling in goods 
on account of mercluuits. He ex- 
plained that he had a supply of arms, 
powder, lead, &Cj for two or three 
years^ consumption, besides presents 
for the prince, but the Tigre ehua- 
niers insisted on examining all his 
packages. He would not submit, and 
set off to make an appeal to Oubi — 
nominally the viceroy, but in reality 
the sovereign of the country— who 



them ; but the huts let in wster so 
freely, that the new occupants were 
scarcely better off than those who 
had been ejected. Only one hut, about 
7 feet in diameter, and 5^ feet high, 
had a water-tight roof. Imperfect 
shelter was but one of their annoy- 
ances, and a minor one. It is a cus- 
tom of that country for the king to 
send food to travellers as soon as he 
hears of their arrival, and our three 
Englishmen, aware of this, had brought 
no provisions. This was unfortunate, 
for Oubi neglected to observe the 
hospitable custom, and they were 
half starved. Instead of obtaining for 
them an immediate interview with the 
prince, Negousy, who was fishing for 
presents, put them off from day to 
day. They were obliged to send a ser- 
vant round the camp, crying out, 
'* Who has got bread for money?" 
and offering an exorbitant price ; but 
even thus they could not obtain a 
tithe of what they needed. To add 
to their vexations, Mr Parkyns* ser- 
vant, Barnabas, a negro whom he had 
engaged at Adona, was claimed as a 
slave by a man in authority, to whose 
nncle he had formerly belonged. At 
last, on the fourth evening after their 
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a circular earthen-floored hat, thirtj 
feest in diameter. Although it was 
tlie middle of Angnst there was a 
fire in the apartment, and Mr Parkjus 
was ahoDOBt blinded by the wood 
smoke. When he was able to see, he 
beheld ^^a rather good-looking, slight- 
made man, of aboat forty-fire years 
of age, with bnshy hair, which was 
fiut taming grey. His physiognomy 
did not at all prepossess me in his 
iayoor. It strnck me as indicative of 
mnch cnnning, pride, and falsity ; and 
I judged him to be a man of some 
talent, bat with more of the fox than 
the lion in his nature. Oar presents 
were brooght in, covered with cloths, 
and carried by oar servants. They 
consisted of a Xnrkey rag, two Euro- 
pean ligbt-cayalry swords, four pieces 
of ma^in for turbans, and two or 
three yards of red doth for a doak. 
He examined each article as it was 
presented to him, making on almost 
every one some complimentary re- 
mark. After having hispected them 
all, he said, ' God retam it to yon,* 
and ordered his steward to give as a 
cow.** The cow proved to be what a 
Far West trapper woald call veiy 
** poor bull**— a mere bag of bones, 
which woidd never have fetched two 
dMlars in the market (the value of a 
tat cow in Abyssinia varies from 8s. 
to 13s. 6d.) ; bat, soch as it was, the 
taste of meat was welcome to the 
fanngry travellers, who devoured the 
bout the same day they recdved it, 
80 that by nightfall not an eatable 
morsd was left. Oubi made a better 
acknowledgment of their gifts by 
aettUng thdr difficulty with the chief 
of the eostomhouse, and not long 
after this Mr Parkyns parted firom 
Messrs Bdl and Plowden, their rentes 
no longer lying together. ^I pre- 
pared for a journey into Addy Abo, 
a province on the northern frontier of 
Tigr^ then so little known as not to 
be plaoed on any map. My prindpal 
object in going there was the chase, 
and if possible to learn something of 
tiie ndghbonring Barea or Sban^la 
— a race totally unknown, except by 
the reputation they have gained in 
many throat-cutthig visits paid to the 
Abyssiniaas." w£sn recording his 
parting from his two friends, both of 
whom he believes to be still in Abys- 
sinia, he intimates his intention of 



revisiting that coontiy. ''It is not 
improbable," he says, *' that we three 
may meet again, and do what we have 
often done before— eat a raw beef- 
steak, and enjoy it for the sake of 
good company.** 

The road to Addy Abo took Mr 
Parkyns through Axum, the capi- 
tal of that part of Abyssinia nntil 
supplanted by Adoua. Axum con- 
tains a tolerably well-built church, 
probably of Portuguese construction, 
and some neatly-built huts, whilst 
bn^en colnmns and pedestiUs tell of 
the dvilisation of former ages. It 
possesses, moreevn*, a beantifnl obe- 
lisk and a very remarkable sycamore 
tree, ^ both of great height, the latter 
remarkable for the extraordinary cir- 
eamference of its trnnk, and the great 
spread of its branches, which cast 
their dark shade over a space of 
ground suffident for the camp of the 
largest caravan. The prindpal obe- 
lisk is carved on the south side, as if 
to represent a door, windows, cornices, 
&c ; whilst, under the protecting arms 
of the venerable tree, stand five or 
six smaller ones, without ornament, 
most of which have considerably de- 
viated from the perpendicalar. Alto- 
gether they form a very interesting 
nmily party.** Judging from the pre- 
sent book, antiquarian researches have 
not much ioterest for Mr Parkyns, 
whose sympathies are with the living, 
his pleasures in the Add and forest, 
and who seems more of a sportsman 
than of a student It would be un- 
fau*, however, not to mention, that 
whilst enjoying himself in his own 
pecidiar ways (and some of his ways 
certainly were extremdy pecifiiar), he 
kept less selfish aims in view, and 
exerted himself to make collections 
of objects of natural history, of cos- 
tumes, arms, and other curioddes, 
beddes invei^gating the history and 
geography of the counti^. His col- 
lections were on a very large scale : 
unfortunately some went astray upon 
^e road ; others, left for years in ware- 
houses, and iU cared for by those to 
whom they were eondgned, were plun- 
dered of their most predous sped- 
mens. The latter was the case with 
his first great shipment, of more than 
tn^ve hundred birds, sent to Eng- 
land by way of Hamburg. Rats and 
moths destroyed the contents of aa^ 
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other case, left by misUke for foor 
Tears at Aden ; and another, contain- 
ing arms, silver-monnted ornaments, 
and zoological specimens, its owner 
supposes to be either at Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, or in some warehouse of the Tran- 
sit Company in Egypt These losses 
are the more to be aeplored, that they 
comprised that of many extremely 
rare specimens of birds and monkeys, 
some of them from regions into which 
it is probable that no European tra- 
veller ever before penetrated. To 
make sure of not losing his collection 
made in Nubia and on the White Nile, 
Mr Parkyns himself went out to fetch 
it, and never lost sight of it till he 
bad it safe at home. It consisted of six 
hundred birds, and of about a ton 
weight of negro arms and implements. 
He was still more unfortunate in geo- 
graphical than in aoological matters, 
having lost the whole of the observa- 
tions, mape, &c. made during his long 
residence in Tigr^. 

The Great Gondar road, along 
which Mr Parkyns travelled for some 
distance after quittinff Axum, bears 
about the same resemblance to a civil- 
ised European highway that Oubi*s 
smoky cabin bears to the Louvre or 
the Escurial. High-roads in Abys- 
sinia are mere tracks worn by passage. 
" "[Die utmost labour bestowea on any 
road in that country is, when some 
traveller, vexed with a thorn that 
may hq>pen to scratch his face, draws 
his sword and cuts off the spray. Even 
this is rarely done. An Abyssinian*s 
maxim is, « I may not pass by this 
way for a vear again ; why should I 
give myself trouble fbr other people's 
convenience?' The road, however, 
here as in many parts of Tisr^ is 
abundantly watered by several tole- 
rably copious streams, which flow aU 
the year round. These are most use- 
ful to the numerous merchants who 
pass constantly between Grondar, 
Adona, and the Red Sea, with large 
caravans of laden animals, offering 
not only ready means for watering 
their cattle, but often green food for 
them near the banks, when all the 
rest of the country is parched up and 
dry, and a cool grassy bed for their 
own weary limbs to repose upon." 
Hereupon Mr Parkyns breaks out into 
rapturous laudation of life in the wil- 
derness, and advises his readers to 



shoulder their rifles, abandon civilised 
diggings, and take a few months* 
roughing and hardship in a hot climate. 
Only in such a life, he maintains, is 
real happiness and enjoyment to be 
found. His argumoits are as original 
as his book. The prindple that he 
goes upon is, that one enjoys nothing 
thoroughly until one has suffered from 
privation of it Shade, a patch of 
grass, a stream of water, a cfond, are 
treasures in Africa, whilst in England 
they are unheeded, because easily ob- 
tainable. A draught of water in the 
desert, albeit dirty or tar-flavonred, 
is more precious than the choicest- 
Tokay in epicurean bkaS Europe ; a 

Siece of scorched gaaelle and an le- 
aked loaf, made by putting a red- hoi 
stone into the middle of a lump (^ 
dough, form a repast more luxurious, 
when hunger and exercise supply the 
sauce, than ever -was placed before 
royal gcmrmei by the most renowned 
of France's cooks. There is not muck 
fruit in Abyssinia— but, oh! for a good 
raw onion for luncheon 1 Scenting 
some of those fragrant bulbs, greedy 
Parkyns, during his residence in the 
" Happy VaUey" of Rohabaita, once 
ran two miles up a hill, in the heat of 
the day. How he enjoyed himself in 
that pleasant provmce of Rohabaita, 
hard by the banks of the Mareb, where 
he abode nine months, and to which 
he feels disposed to devote many chap- 
ters I He had the good fortune, he 
says, during his long stay, to become 
considered as one of the country, and 
to be offered the government of that 
and another province by H.R.H. De- 
jatch Lemma, Oubi's eldest son, who 
held anthoritv in the north-westcm 
districts of Tigr^, but who bad been 
unable to acquire much influence over 
the Rohabaitese— rough border-men, 
particularly averse to tax-paying, and 
who, when pressed for the impost, 
fled with their movables across the 
frontier. For, in Abvssinia, inatten- 
tion to the tax-gatherer's claim is 
terribly punished. In the first in- 
stance, the offender is subjected to a 
sort of draffonnade; soldiers are sent 
to live upon him, waste his substance^ 
and treat him brutally ; so that, if he- 
cannot at once borrow money to pay 
his debt, he is speedily ruined. An* 
other means of extortion is still more 
barbarous : the insolvent is cast int» 
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prisoD, and chained bj the arm. " The 
iron ronnd his wrist is not clasped, 
but is merely a strong hoop, opened 
by force to allow the hand to enter, 
and then hammered tight between 
two stones. At first it is only made 
tight enough to prevent any possibility 
of the prisoner's escape. After some 
time, however, if the sum required be 
not forthcoming, it is knocked a little 
tighter, and so, by degrees, the hand 
dies, the nails drop out, and the poor 
prisoner is at best maimed for life. 
Death sometimes ensues from this 
treatment** Rather savage work, 
Mr Parkyns is fain to admit, whilst 
assuring us that this torture is not 
often practised, and that his Tisrine 
friends, with all their faults, have 
many good qualities. Lofty were the 
castles he built in Rohabaita (aerial 
ones, of conrse, castles of more solid 
structure being rare in a land whose 
sovereign is lodged as we have de- 
scribed) whilst waiting for Oubfs per- 
mission, for which Lemma was obliged 
to apply before installing the English- 
man in his government. Besides the 
payment of a tribute to Lemma, Mr 
Parkyns undertook to keep in order 
the neighbouring tribe of the Bkza, 
whom he more frequently speaks of 
as the Barea or slaves, that being the 
name given to them in Abyssinia. 
He was very desirous to visit that 
braye and hardy tribe of savages, and 
had made all his arrangements to do 
so, when Oubi unfortunately deter- 
mined on a razzia, in retaliation of 
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companied for some distance with a 
small escort, Obsabius, when coming, 
having seen Barea sign upon the road. 
He was convinced that the blacks wer» 
outlying, and that he had escaped at- 
tack only by having joined a number 
of other travellers. 

^ Scarcely had we passed the brook of 
MaiChena when one of our men, a hunter, 
declared that he saw the slayes. Being 
at that time inexperienced in snch 
matters, I could see nothing suspicions. 
He then pointed out to me a dead tree 
standing on an eminence at a distance of 
several hundred yards, and charred black 
by last year's fire. To explain this, I 
should remark that the rains cause to 
spring up a thick jungle of grass, canes, 
and bushes, which cover the whole sur- 
face of the country, growing to a height 
of several feet When this becomes dry, 
it is Eet fire to— in some places by the 
farmers, as the readiest means of clearing 
the ground ; in others by hunters, to 
enable them to get at their game with 
greater facility ; and often accidentally. 
. . . However, all that I saw was a 
charred stump of a tree, and a few black- 
ened logs or stones lying at its foot. The 
hunter declared that neither tree nor 
stones were there the last time he passed, 
and that they were simply naked Barea, 
who bad placed themselves in that posi- 
tion to observe us, having no doubt seen 
us for some time, and prepared them- 
selves. . . So confident was I of his 
mistake, that, telling the rest to go on 
slowly, as if nothing had been observed, 
I dropped into the long grass and stalked 
up towards them. A shot from my rifle, 
at a long distance (I did not venture too 
close), acted on the trees and stones as 
powerfully as the fiddle of Orpheus, but 
with the contrary effect; for the tree dis- 
appeared, and the stones and logs, instead 
of running after me, ran in the opposite 
direction. I never was more astonished 
in my life ; for so complete was the de- 
ception, that even up to the time I fired, 
I could have declared the objects before 
me were vegetable or mineral — anything, 
indeed, but animal. The cunning rascala 
who represented stones were lying fiat,, 
with their little round shields placed 
before them as screens." 

The presents brought by the oblig- 
ing Obsabius were a supply of food — 
com and honey — for there was con- 
siderable hunger in the Happy Valley 
just then, the chase being unproduc- 
tive, and the natives having fled from 
the apprehension of a tax-gathering 
visit from the troops of the extortion^ 
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ate OnbL Abetineiice, boweTer, is a 
good thing in tlut climate, and Mr 
Parkjms never felt liiniaelf better 
than daring this tolerably long period 
of eemiHitarvation. He was never 
fittigned, and woonds of ill kinds 
healed with wonderful rapidity. He 
led a rough life in that frontier coontiy, 
and wounds were common enough. 
*^ Once, in running down the stony 
and almost precipitous path leading 
to the Mareb, I struck my bare foot 
agamst an edge of rock, which was as 
sharp as a rasor, and a bit ef flesh, 
with the whole of the nail of my left 
foot little toe, was cut off, leaving 
only the roots of the naiL This latter 
I suppose to have been the case, for 
it has grown all right again. I could 
not st<^ longer than to poUth ^ the 
1^ which was hanging by a skin, for 
we were in diase ol a party of Barea, 
who had cat the throats of three of 
Waddy HiPs nephews the night be- 
fore, but was obliged to go on running 
for about twenty miles that afternoon, 
the greater part of the way upto our 
ankles in burning sand. Whether 
this cured it, I know not, but I scarcely 
suffered at all from it the next day, 
and foigot it the day after/' Thorns 
in the feet— no trifling prickles, but 
three or four hiches long^weie picked 
<mt by the half-dosen at a time; and 
such, says Mr Parkyns, is the force of 
habit and the thickness of skin one 
acquires, that such an operation is 
thought no more of than an English 
sportsman would of kicking away a 
clod of clay clingmg to his shooting- 
shoes. But to return to the Barea. 
Oubi remained nearly two months in 
their countiy, which he completely 
traversed — so completely , hodeed, as to 
have nnintentionally (?) committed 
depredations on certain tribes to the 
north, claimed as tributair by the 
Egyptians. Although good fighting 
men, the Bksa have too little idea of 
united action, and are too Ignorant of 
modem improvements in the art of 
slaughter, to m^e head against their 
Abyssinian enemies when these take 
the field in foroe. Their idea of cavahry 
is very ludicrous. They imagine them 
to be old or infirm men, carried by 
horses because they cannot keep up 
with their comrades on foot 1 ''So in 
their campaigns, whenever the Bkza 
are aet by cavahry, they amnse them- 



selves at their expense by facetiously 
plucking handfnls of grass and holding 
them towards the horses, and calling 
them ' Tish, Tlsh,' &c They appear 
never able to understand how the fire- 
arms of their adversaries kill them. 
Occasionally it has been noticed that 
when a man has fallen among them 
by a gun-shot wotmd, his neighbonrs 
will assist him m), imagining him to 
have stumbled; should life be extinct, 
they manifest their astonishment at 
finding him dead ftom some unseen 
caase, and when, en examining his 
body, they discover die small round 
hole made by the ball, they will stare 
at it, poke their fingers into it,and 
absolutely hmgh with surprise and 
wonder.** Notwithstanding these art- 
less ways, the Bkia are vgly custo- 
mers in a hand-to-hand tussle — one 
of them usually proving more than a 
match for two Abyssimans, and Mr 
Parkyns relates several anecdotes 
illustrative of thehr physical supe- 
riority. But we feel desirous to take 
a giuioe at his town life, which has 
even greater novelty than his chapters 
of wild adventure, and so we return 
with him to Adoua, whither he went 
to pass the rainy season when he left 
Rohabaita. He waited several months 
for OubTs consent to his installation 
as governor ; but before it arrived he 
received long-expected supplies from 
England, and abandoned his ambitious 
and philanthropical schemes— unfor- 
tonately for the Rohabaitese, to the 
improvement of whose phvsical and 
moral condition they tended, and for- 
tunately for the Barea, against whom 
he proposed to organise a system of 
moss- trooping, to result in much profit 
in ivory and buffalo hides. 

The delay of remittances from Eu- 
rope rendering it probable that Mr 
Parkyns would be oetained for some 
time in Abyssinia, he resolved com- 
pletely to domesticate himself with 
the nadves, as the best way of study- 
ing their habits and mode of life. 
This he seems to us to have done 
from the very commencement ; for, as 
he Justlv observes, *' tiiere is nothing 
like a civil tongue, and quiet unpre- 
tending manners, to get one on hi 
those countries ;** so, upon principle, 
he always showed himself ready to 
answer qnestioiis, and to do the ami- 
able, and even to put up with savage 
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familiarities and intnisioiis, wkich he 
would gladly have dispensed with: 
as, for instance, daring his stay at 
Addaro, a village of Addy Abo, for- 
merly an important market, bat now 
decayed and almost deserted. It was 
there that he first saw the snake-kill- 
ing secretary bird, called Farras Sey- 
tan, or the Devil*s Hone, from the 
4tttonlsfaing swiftness with whidi it 
nins. He was the first white man 
who had ever entered the place, with 
the exception of two French medical 
men, who had passed through some 
years previously on their way to the 
Mareb, and one of whom was carried 
off by fever, and the other by a cro- 
codUe, *^ picked out by the voracious 
animal ftom the colour of his skin, 
whilst swimming between two guides." 
So a white skin was a great curiosity 
in Addaro ; and here we cone to a 
plate representing Mr Parkyns re- 
diniog on a settle, receiving perpetual 
visitors, whilst be jots down in his 
journal the following memoranda : — 
** Blessed with a swarm of bees that 
have lodged in the house. They have 
stung me several thnes; but I can 
bear that, especially as they have also 
stung some of my importunate visi- 
tors, who, by this means, are kept 
away. In fiict, the only method I 
have to rid myself of my friends is to 
stir up the bees— to rid myself of the 
becA, I am obliged to stir up the fire, 
which is kept burning all day for the 
cooking; but, by the time the bees 
are gone, the hut is intolerable. Fancy 
a roaring fire, and lots of smoke, at 
noon in one of the hottest places in 
Abyssinia.'* His visitors were of a 
mixed description, and not all of agree- 
able aspect; and, upon the whole, 
they bothered him no little with their 
itttorminable questionings, attempts 
to extort presents, and squabbles 
amongst themselves; but it would 
have been impolitic to turn them out, 
except by the indirect agency of the 
bees; and, moreover, he seems to 
possess one of those even, intoudwii 
tempers, hard to ruffle, which we take 
to be a prime requisite for a man who 
sojourns amongst savages, and with- 
out which he certainly would not have 
been able to say, at the end of his 
eecond Yolume, that, daring nine years* 
travel, he never met with a compa- 
nion, of whatsoever colour, station, 



or religion, who gave him a moment's 
caase to qaarrel with him, or from 
whom he parted otherwise than with 
regret. Far be it fi*om us to doubt 
the word of Mr Parkyns ; but we would 
ask him if he really grieved at relin- 
quishing the society of an elderly war- 
rior—his " firiend," he calls him — who 
sat close to him at Addaro, looking 
over him as he Wrote, and begging to 
be set down in his book ? " His name 
is Welda Georgis. He is naturally 
very ugly ; nor is his appearance at 
all improved by the want of his nose, 
which he says he lost in battle. He 
cannot speak at all without stopping 
the holes with his fingere ; hence his 
voice, especially when he speaks loud, 
is, as may be jadged, not the most 
harmonious; and jast now he is rais- 
ing it to a considerable pitch, being 
excited to wrath by one of his com- 
panions insinnating that he was never 
but in one battle, and that then he 
ran away before a blow bad been 
struck." An imputation not to be 
borne ; and, accordingly, in the plate 
we see Welda Georgis and the other 
gentleman engaged in single combat 
upon the floor. Presently Mr Par- 
kyns is disturbed in his writing by a 
bang, by a scream from a woman who 
is boiling a pot (a child in a bag on 
her back), and by a "Wal" from 
Welda Greorgis, who, ignorant of the 
dangers of a little knowledge, has 
been retailing to his friends instruc- 
tions he had received the day before 
in the art of cocking double-barrelled 
pistols. He had cocked both barrels, 
but had pulled the left trigger whilst 
holding the right hammer. A gourd- 
fiil of capsicum paste and a corn-jar 
were mortally wounded, but no other 
damage was done. Welda laid down 
tJie wei4)on, which he evidently sus- 
pected of foul play, looked gravely at 
it, and apostrophised it as " a naughty 
devill" Easy-going Mr Parkyns 
took all these trifles with an excellent 
grace, as became a man of strong 
nerves, who had gone out to rough i^ 
and who had no desire to leave his 
bones in Abyssinia, or to have his 
physical integrity in any way deterio- 
rated. He smilingly put up with in- 
trudere, and even with spies. He 
could not go out for a walk without 
being followed. There is a notion 
abroad in those parts that Europeans 
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make money. This was confirmed, 
in the case of Mr Parkyns, by bis 
happening to have a great many new 
dollars. When he pat one in circula- 
tion, the receiyer wonld exclaim, 
^^ Wa ! this is only just made ; see 
bow it shines 1 " So somebody always 
accompanied him, when be strolled 
oat with his gun, nnder pretence of 
showing him game, bat in reality to 
watch his motions, thinking to catch 
him in the very act of coining. It does 
not appear that these scouts took 
much by their curiosity. *^ I often 
retire to the neighbouring hills " (thus 
runs one of the brief verbatim quota- 
tions from his journal, occasionally 
given by Mr Parkyns) *' when about 
to take an observation, or for some 
other reason wishing to be undisturb- 
ed, and seek out some snug little nook 
or comer amongst the rocks. Scarce- 
ly, however, bave I time to make my 
preliminary arrangements, when, look- 
ing up, I find two or three heads curi- 
ously peering into my retreat, fully 
persuaded that they are about to be- 
hold the entire process of extracting 
dollars from the earth, ready stamped 
with the august head of her Imperial 
Majesty. Sometimes they were most 
laughably disappointed in their ex- 
pectations." All this was at an early 
period of Mr Parkyns' abode in the 
country; the natives had not got used 
to him, and he had not yet become a 
complete Abyssinian; and, as we 
have abready seen, Addaro is an out- 
of-the-way place, where whites are 
rare. To see him to advantage, we 
must accompany him to Adoua, not- 
withstanding that he tells ns he was 
less happy there, and exerted himself 
less to write down what he observed, 
than " in the more genial solitude of 
the backwoods;" the reason being, 
that '' Adoua is a capital ( I ), though 
a small one ; and in all capitals, whe- 
ther great or small, I feel out of my 
element, losing at once my health, 
spirits, and energy and disposition for 
work," The force of imagination, 
the magic of a name, can hardly far- 
ther go. Let ns see what were the 
employments and pursuits of this wild 
man of the woods in the viUage me- 
tropolis of Tigr^, in which the houses 
of the wealthy are square and flat- 
whilst those of the poorer 
^ ve a conical thatch of straw. 



They seem to have consisted in noting 
native peculiarities, in taking part in 
native banquets and merry-makings, 
and in setting the fashion to Young 
Abyssinia. It is time, by the by, 
that we should say a word of his in- 
timate friend, Shetou, a fine fellow 
and daring soldier, but no favourite 
with his father, Oabi, who took every 
opportunity of snubbing him, and 
showed a marked preference for his 
puny elder brother. Lemma. '^ She- 
tou has rather a slang way of dress- 
ing, which greatly ofifends his father. 
Sometimes he comes in with one leg 
of his trousers drawn up in the pro- 
per manner above his calf, and the 
oiher dangling down about his ankle. 
On such an occasion, it would not be 
at all extraordinary should Oubi, 
after looking at him fixedly, and Id 
his usual quiet smiling manner, be- 
gin, in the presence of all assembled, 
^ Well done, son of a Mahommedan 
mother I Pretty way of wearing your 
breeches, isn*t it ? Some new fashion 
of your own, eh ? ' And, turning to 
the agafari (doorkeepers), *• Tom him 
out I turn him out ! * The poor lad is 
put out in the most neck-and-crop 
manner, and, returning to his tent, ho 
broods over this treatment, and vows 
vengeance on his brother, Lemma, 
who, from being the favourite, is part- 
ly the cause of it." A prince of the 
blood-royal must naturally feel in- 
censed at being ignominiously ejected 
from the court of his despotic dad, for 
no greater ofience than the fanciful 
sit of his breeks. But whose fault is 
it ? No one's, if not that of Mr Par- 
kyns, the Brummel of that foreign 
court, the promoter of all manner of 
sartorial extravagances and innova- 
tions. '*This" (a particular cut of 
trouser) "was considered so very 
ultra-fashionable that, except Dejatch 
Shetou, myself, and one or two otberSf 
few dared attempt it. It was I and 
my firiend Shetou who first hitroduced 
the habit of allowing the sword to 
swing perpendicularly from the side, 
instead of its sticking out horizontally, 
like a dog's tail ; as well as of wear- 
ing the belt over the hips, instead of 
round the waist, and up to the arm- 
pits, as it was worn when I first ar- 
rived. These, with the increased 
length of trousers, reaching, as wo 
wore them, nearly to the ankle, and 
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80 tight below that it took an hour to 
draw them over the heel, gave a very 
^fast' look.** Mr Parkjna has im- 
mortalised his name in Tigr^, and 
will be spoken of with admintion by 
fatare generations, to whom his fame 
will be handed down by the dandies 
to whom he set so bright an example. 
The incompatibility of cleanliness and 
elegance in Abyssinia rather shocks 
oar Enropean prejudices. The great 
''go,** we are told, amongst the dan- 
dies in those parts, is '^ to appear in 
the morning with a hage pot of batter 
(about two ounces) placed on the 
top of the head, which, as it gradually 
melts in the sun, runs over the hair, 
down the neck, over the forehead, 
and often into the eyes, thereby caus- 
ing much smarthig.** The grease is 
wiped from the brow and eyes with 
the quarry or doth, a garment com- 
pared by Mr Parkyns to the Roman 
toga, and which it is the fashion to 
wear dirty, a clean one being con- 
sidered '^slow.** But the town life 
of the young fashionables of rank in 
the chi^ cities of Abyssinia, may best 
be summed up and exhibited in an 
extract from Mr Parkyns* thirty- 
eighth chapter, where he shows him- 
self to us in all his glory as the D'Orsay 
of Adoua. 

" I was leading/' he says, " the life of 
an Abyssinian gentleman ' about town,* 
my hair well tressed, my pantaloons al- 
ways of the newest, frequently of an 
original eat ; in doll weather setting 
fashions, disputing and deciding on Uie 
merits and demerits of shields and spears ; 
in fine weather swelling abont the town 
with a qaarter of a pound of batter melt- 
ing on my head, face, neck, and clothes, 
and with a tail of half a do7.en well-got- 
up and equally greasy soldiers at my 
heels ; doing the great man, with my 
garment well OTer my nose, at every 
festival and funeral worth attending ; 
'hanging out' extensiToly when I had a 
few shillings to spend ; sponging on my 
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Poor Parkyns! fallen from your 
high estate, dwindled from an African 
savage into an English gentleman I 
We wretched, civilised Europeans are 
rather in the nil admirari vein, but 
we will answer for your being ^4ooked 
after** with curiosity and wonderment, 
by all who have read your book, if 
you will but adopt some distinguish- 
ing mark by which you may be re* 
cognised when you walk abroad. As 
to the songs, whose absence yon de- 
plore, we can only say that if you 
are not taken for the sulgect of ro- 
mantic ditties by the poetesses of 
England, as you were by those of 
Hgr^, it will certainly not be because 
the theme is unsnggestive. Innumer- 
able incidents in your Abyssinian 
career deserve to be commemorated in 
flowing metre, and sung by Ethiopian 
serenaders to banjo accomi>animent, 
and to the ancient and pathetic melody 
of ''TheKingoftheCannibal Islands." 
And this reminds us to accompany 
yon to one of the festivals you above 
allude to — a dinner-party at Adoua — 
first advising ladies to have their salts 
at hand, and permitting squeamish 
readers to pass over a page if it so 
please them. Here are a score of 
Abyssbiian gentlemen squatted, sword 
in hand, on cut grass round a low 
table. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
mention that the tablecloth has been 
forgotten, and that napkins are ab- 
sent, their place beins supplied by 
cakes of bread, on which the guests 
wipe their fingers after dipping them 
in the dish or smearing them with 
the blood of the raw meat. The 
cooked dishes are first brought in and 
their contents distributed by waiters, 
who cut the meat or tear it with 
their fingers into pieces of a conveni- 
ent size. They also take a piece of 
bread from before each person, sop it 
in the sauce, and return it to him. 
*^The guests take their bread and 
sauce and mix them together into a 
sort of paste, of which they make 
balls, long and rounded like small 
black paddings (black enough, we 
doubt not) ; these they consider it 
polite to poke into then: neighbours* 
mouths ; so that, if you happen to be 
a distinguished character, or a stranger 
to whom they wish to pay attention, 
which was often my case, you are in 
a very disagreeable position ; for your 
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two neighbofnrs, one on each side, 
cram into joar month these large 
and peppery proofs of their esteem so 
quickly, one after the other, that, long 
before yon can diew and swallow the 
one, yon are obliged to make room 
for the next." Surely these can hard- 
ly be included amongst the ^* happy 
moments" Mr Parkyns so pathetically 
r^frets, when recording, towards the 
close of his work, his tearful parting 
from his Adoua friends — the first time, 
he says, since his arriyal in the coun- 
try, that he felt the want of a pocket- 
handkerchief. Let us, however, pro- 
ceed with our repast, after a glance 
at the accompanying plate of the 
" Dinner Party,** where a faronred 
gnest, with distended jaws, is under- 
going the cramming process. This 
first course, of oooked dishes, is uso- 
ally mutton ; whilst it is being gobbled 
up, a cow is killed and fiayed outside, 
and as soon as the first course is re- 
moyed, in comes the raw meat — ^the 
braundo^ as it is called — brought in by 
servants in quivering lumps. 

" There is asually & piece of meat to 
every fire or six persons, among whom 
arises some show of ceremony as to which 
of them shall first help himself; this 
being at length decided, the person chosen 
takes hold of the meat with his left hand, 
and with his sword or knife cuts a strip 
a foot or fifteen inches kng from the part 
which appears the nicest and tenderest. 
The others then help themselves in like 
manner. If I should fail in describing 
properly the scene which now follows, I 
must request the aid of the reader's ima- 
gination. Let him picture to himself 
thirty or forty Abyssinians, stripped to 
their waists, squatting round the low 
tables, each with his sword or knife or 
shotel' in his hand, some eating; some 
Mping themselTes, some waiting their 
turn, but all bearing in their featnras the 
•xpnwsion of that fiertse gluttony which 
one attributes more to the lion or leopard 
w»an to the race of Adam. The imagina- 
oh asaisted by the idea of 
raw pink-and-blue flesh 
K over." 

nore full-flavoured de- 
Jhich we abstain from 
inking we can fill up 
aning to us better than 
cnption, and rrferring 
1 each matters to chap- 
anners and Customs," 
I* see how the pepper- 
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balls already spoken of are got rid of 
by those into whose mouths they are 
thrust, how boys lie under the table 
and act as scayengers, and how Mr 
Parkyns expresses his belief that raw 
meat, eaten whilst yet warm, would 
be preferred to cooked meat by any 
man who from childhood had been 
accustomed to it. In the chapter 
headed ''Beligion, <&c," which '' &c.**^ 
comprises a variety of strange things, 
we are told of ^' a small entertainment*^ 
he gave to a select party of friends 
on the occasion of the great festival 
of Mascal or the Gross, a season cele- 
brated, like Christmas in England, 
by hospitality and good cheer. He sent 
out hia cards for an eariy hour, know- 
ing that hia gueata wonld have several 
other feeds to attend in the course 
of the day. But when he had done 
this, his consci^ce smote him, for he 
reflected that, with half a dozen other 
breakfasts and dinners in view, his 
firiends would but take the sharp^ 
edge off their appetites in his wig- 
wam, and husband their masticatory 
and digestive powers for the subse- 
quent banquets. " My rather savage 
feriings of hospitality," he says, " wero 
piqued at the idea of their leaving me 
without being well filled. But truly 
I was agreeably disappointed ; for a 
fine fat cow, two lai^ sheep, and 
many gallons of mead, with a pro- 
portionate quantity of bread, diaap- 
peared like smoke before the twelve 
or fourteen guests, leading only a few 
pickings for the servants." Mr Par- 
kyns met several of these hungry 
gentlemen at other dinners in the 
course of the same day, and was 
utterly confounded to observe that 
most of them played as good a knife 
and fork (we mean sabre and fingers) 
at every ensuingrepast as they had 
done at his. The capacity of an 
Abyssinian stomach is evidently in- 
calcnlable. 

The 19th and 37th chapters of Mr 
Parkyns* work are amongst those that 
please us best. In the earlier of the 
two he hi on his way from Axnm to 
Addiiro, across a yast open plain, 
embellished with a great variety of 
flowers ; amongst them a kind of scar- 
let aloe, met with in most parts of 
Tigr^ and flowering at all seasons,, 
and countless mimosat, pink, yellow, 
and white, some of them so fragrant 
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as to soent the whole neigfabourfaoodi 
adding their perfiiiBe to that of a pro- 
ftiaion <^ jesBamine. ^' There is also 
a beantiinl parasitical creeper, grow- 
ing, like the mistletoe, from the bark 
of other trees. It has a bright dark- 
green fle8h7 leaf, with brilliant scarlet 
flowers." Bat Mr Parkyns is not 
mnch of a botanist; zooiogj, and 
especially omithologj, are his favonr- 
ite parsnts, and, a capital shot, he 
bagged as manj specimens as he 
chose. ^ Rifle-shootfaig,*' he modestly 
says, ^^ was about the only thing in 
the world I conhl do well." ThetMM 
is to be deplored. It is thos accounted 
for. Near Addko, a hnnter, eith& 
accidentally or mischieTonsly, set fire 
to the jungle. Mr Parkjfus was then 
staying in a hamlet, situated on s 
smaU hilL It consisted but of three 
compounds, one of which he and his 
servants occupied; another was inha- 
bited by a farmer named Alto Hablo, 
with h& wife and fiunfly ; and in tiie 
third dwdt a cast-off wife and child- 
ren of the same Aito. Div<H-ces are 
not diffiodt to obtmhi in that country. 
One morning, all hands were roused 
by the crackling of flames dose at 
hand. The hUlock was surrounded by 
fire, gradually creeping up the slope. 
The huts were roofed with sticks and 
straw, and the ground was covered 
with long dry grass. There was no 
time to lose. Tearing down green 
boughs firom the trees, the men, whilst 
the women and children lit eounto^ 
fires upon the plan usually adopted in 
such cases, ^^made rushes at the 
flames, whencTer a lull of the wind 
allowed them to ^>proach them, and, 
by beating them with the boughs, in 
some measure impeded their progress 
till the q)aee was cleared and the huts 
wwe out of danger. I and one of my 
servants happened to rush at the fire 
at an uahicky moment ; for a breece 
rising drove the fiames towards us just 
as we got near them, and we were 
badly soorched." Besides other inju- 
ries, the optic nerve of Mr Parkyns* 
right eye was damaged, and this 
spoOed his rifle-shootkig. ^^ Former- 
ly," he says, ^^ I managed occasionally 
to riioot fipom my left shoulder — a 
habit which I found useful in stalk- 
ing, as in some positions you must 
necessarily expose younelf before you 
can bring your right shoulder forward. 
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Now that I am oUlged to trust to my 
left alone, I find it a very poor sub- 
stitute for the right." Even after this 
unlucky accident, however, we find 
Mr Parkyns very dexterously picking 
off bird and beast, to supply his table 
or enrich his collection. He tells some 
capital sporting anecdotes, and others, 
equally good, of his queer pets, and 
of his experience amongst the mon- 
keys. About half-way across the 
mimosa- scented phUn, he came to a 
well- wooded ravine, the trees in which 
swarmed with the " tota" or " waag," 
abeautifnl littie greenish-grey monkey^ 
with black fece and white whiskers, 
which allows men to approach very 
near to it. But the cleverest of this 
class of animals met with in Abys- 
sinia is the Cynooepfaalus, or Dog- 
feced Baboon, a formidable animal, 
of extraordinary sagacity, to which it 
is really difBcnlt to refuse the posses- 
sion of reasoning powers. Mr Parkyns 
sketches these creatures on a foray. 
^* Arrived at the corn-fields, the scouts 
took their position on the eminences 
all around, whilst the remainder of 
the tribe collect provisions with the 
utmost expedition, filling their cheek- 
pouches as fell as they can hold, and 
then tucking the heads of com under 
their armpits. Now, unless there be 
a partition of the collected spoil, how 
do the scouts feed? for I have watch- 
ed them several times, and never ob- 
served them to quit for a moment 
their post of duty till it was time for 
the tribe to return, or till some indi- 
cation of danger induced them to take 
to flight." Outlying one night on the 
frontier, Mr Parkyns was roused by 
most awful noises, and started up m 
alarm, thinking the Barea were upon 
him. It was but the baboons. A 
leopard had got amongst them. They 
habitually dwell in lofty defts of the 
rock, whither few animals can follow 
them; but the leopard is a good 
climber, and sometimes attacks them. 
The Abyssinians say that he seldom 
ventures to attack a full-grown ape — 
and, judging firom the formidable 
canine teeth displayed in the skull 
sketched by Mr Parkyns, the leopard 
is in the right. Driven to stand at 
bay, these baboons are dangerous op- 
ponents, but they have not snffldent 
courage to act on the offensive. 
^^ Were their combativeness propor- 
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tioned to tbeir pbjsical potvers, com- 
iog as they do io bodies of two or 
three handred, it would be impossible 
for the natives lo go oat of the village 
except in parties, and armed; and, 
instead of little bojs, regiments of 
armed men would be required to guard 
the corn-fields. I have, however, fre- 
quently seen them turn on dogs, and 
have heard of their attacking women 
whom they have acddentally met 
alone in the roads or woods. On one 
occasion I was told of a woman who 
was so grievonsly maltreated by them, 
that, although she was succoured by 
the opportune arrival of some passers- 
by, she died a few days after, from 
the fright and ill-treatment she had 
endured." We are reminded of Seals- 
field*s striking Mexican sketch of the 
zambos, Mr Parkyns had a female 
dog-face as a pet She was young 
when he got her ; and, from the first, 
her affection for him was ludicrously 
annoying. As she grew older she 
was less dependent, and cared less 
about being left alone. The master 
of a German brig who went up the 
country for a cargo of animals, gave 
Mr Parkyns a copy of " Peter Simple.*' 
Besides the Bible and the *' Nautical 
Almanack," this, he says, was the first 
English book he had seen for two 
years, and he sat down greedily to 
devour it. '* * Lemdy * was as usual 
seated beside me, at times looking 
Quietly at me, occasionallv catching a 
fiy, or jumping on my shoulder, en- 
deavouring to pick out the blue marks 
tattooed there." The group is sug- 
gestive for a sculptor; a thousand 
Eities no Abyssinian Canova was at 
and to model it. Mr Parkyns went 
to light his pipe, imprudently leaving 
the book and the monkey together. 
On his return he found the latter 
seated in his place, and gravely tuni- 
ing over the leaves of Marry at's novel ; 
but, not understanding English, she 
turned them too quickly, and had torn 
out half the volume. *^ During my 
momentary absences she would take 
up my pipe and hold it to her mouth 
till I came back, when she would re- 
store it with the utmost politeness." 
At Khartoum, some time after the 
termination of his Abyssinian wan- 
derings, Mr Parkyns became very in- 
timate with three large monkeys of 
this intelligent species, and with their 



showman—^' so much so, that I tra- 
velled with them for some days, acting 
as his assistant, my dutv being to 
keep the ring, which I did by grace- 
fully swinging round me two wooden 
balls covered with red cloth, and 
fastened, one at each end, to a rope 
similarly ornamented— and occasion- 
ally to assist the monkeys in collecting 
coppers. I passed a very agreeable 
time with him, and he told me many 
anecdotes of monkeys, as well as the 
usual tales of ghouls, fire- worshippers, 
&c., for whidi all Egyptians, espe- 
cially of his erratic habits, are cele- 
brated." If this be not a joke— and 
there is no reason to take it for one, 
since Mr Parkyns, who is a sort of 
African Gil Bias (only more scrupu- 
lous in certain respects than his 
Spanish prototype), was evidently, 
at that time of his life, eccentric and 
adventurous enough to adopt on the 
instant any wild freak that entered 
his head — we hope to have a more 
detailed account of his association 
with the showman when he favours 
us with the narrative of his post- 
Abyssinian travels, not forgetting the 
anecdotes of monkeys (he tells two or 
three very good ones), and the tradi- 
tions of ghouls and fire- worshippers. 
We are sure that he must there have 
materials for at least one long chap- 
ter ; and we feel particular curiosity 
about the traditions, because the su- 
pernatural seems to partake, in tro- 
pical Africa, of the strange, fantastical, 
exaggerated character of the animal 
and vegetable productions of the 
country. Extraordinary stories are 
there current of tribes of monsters, 
semi- human, dwelling in the unex- 
plored parts of the country — such as 
the Beni-Kelb or Dog- men (men- 
tioned by Weme), " whose males are 
dogs, and females beautiful women; 
and the Beni-Temsah (sons of the 
crocodile), who have human bodies, 
but heads like those of their ancestor's 
family. I have heard of the former 
of these nations in almost every coun- 
try I have vbited in Africa, from 
Egypt to the White Kile, including 
Kordofan and Abyssinia, and even In 
Arabia, whither their fame has been 
carried, doubtless, by pilgrims. They 
are, by most, believed to exist near 
the Fertit country (south of Darfour), 
where there are copper-mines, and the 
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people of ivbich file their teeth to 
points, saw-fashion. . . . There 
is no tribe in this part of Africa, in- 
deed scarcely an individaal, bat be- 
lieves in the existence of a race of 
men with tails. For my own part, I 
have heard so much of them that I 
can scarcely help fancying there mnst 
be some foundation for such very 
general belief." Great diversity of 
opinion exists as to the whereabonts 
of these tail-bearers, some placing 
them to the north, others to the south 
of Bkza, and others in the centre of 
Afirica — convenient, because unex- 
plored. A black Fkky or priest, a 
speculative genius, whose acquaint- 
ance Mr Farkyns made in Abyssinia, 
gave him some information about his 
future route across Africa, and warned 
him against certain cannibal tribes 
south of Darfour, by whom white 
meat, being a rarity, is much esteem- 
ed, as having a fat delicate look. 
'^ He told me that a brown man, a 
Mahommedan priest, who went there 
trom his count]^, in the hope of con- 
verting the people to Islamism, was 
—though protected from actual dan- 
ger by his sanctity— a very tempting 
object among them, so much so, that 
whenever he went out the little child- 
ren came about him, poking him with 
their fingers in the ribs, feeling bis 
arms and le^ and muttering to one 
another, *Wa-wa, wa-waT (meat, 
meat), with their mouths watering, 
and their features expressive of the 



ing about, it was doubtful if he touched 
the ground oftenest with his feet or 
elbowi, ... To account for his per- 
petual thinness, it only requires to state 
his mode of feeding. He would take a 
huge piece of meat or offal^ and put it 
into his stomach at once, seemingly en- 
tire, for he never appeared aware that 
his wonderfully muscular jaws and double 
row of teeth were at all available for 
mastication. Having thus bolted his 
dinner, his belly became distended till it 
nearly touched the ground ; then he 
would go and lie down for twenty-four 
hours or more, according to the quantity 
he had eaten ; after which he would re- 
turn to be fed, as empty and starved- 
looking as ever." 

A useful, profitable, and agreeable 
inmate must the said Tokla have 
been. Mr Farkyns* regard for him 
seems to have arisen from a sort of 
sympathetic feeling for the unflinch- 
ing pluck and endurance displayed 
on various occasions by the ill-con- 
ditioned little brute. A friend of bis, 
knowing his partiality to pet animals, 
made him a present of a young 
jackal, which he had knocked over 
with a stick, when it was labouring 
under the effects of a surfeit of locusts. 
Jackal was hospitably received, and 
a bed of cotton wool made up for 
him. 

''Rising early one morning, I found 
that he and Tokla had entered into an 
alliance most offensive to the fowls, one 
of whom they had caught, and were 
dragging about the yard — the one hold- 
ing by a foot, the other by a wing. The 
moment I appeared, Ck>bero (the jackai) 
let go the fowl and limped back to his 
comer. Tokla, more determined, I had 
to beat off, which I did with great diffi- 
culty, and not until the poor fowl was so 
lacerated that I was constrained to kill 
it. Excited by its death-struggles, he 
again laid hold; so I held up the fowl 
with him dangling to its wing until I was 
tired, and then swung him round and 
round, over and over, in hopes of his jaws 
tiring; but in this I was disappointed, 
for he held on till the wing breaking off 
threw him heavily on his back to a dis- 
tance of several yards. Even in his fall 
he was great, for he neither uttered a 
sound of pain nor loosened his hold, but, 
getting up, stalked away quite proudly 
with the wing in his mouth. 1 was so 
much pleased with him that I gave him 
the body and all. In this, perhaps, I 
acted wrong, for we afterwards found 
that if we didn't kill all the poultry he 
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would, and so I gaye ap eyer keeping 
any more. Poor liiUe Tokla i I grew 
yery fond of him, for, though rough and 
ngly, he had such preity winning ways — 
he seemed always hungry, and would 
often hite people's legs, ocoasionally my 
own, not at all ftom yioe, but sheer appe- 
tite." 

Upon the whole, life in Abyssinia 
bears mnch resemblance to life in a 
menagerie, so familiar and intrasive 
are Uie wild beasts of the field. 
Hyenas prowl about the villages, and 
enter houses in qnest of a sapper. 
They are far from dainty in their 
diet, and will eat leathern bags and 
wearing apparel. " It once occurred 
to me,*^ says Mr Parkyns, ^^ as it has 
often to people I have known, to be 
awiJcened by one of them endeavour- 
ing to steal my leathern bed from 
under me." They are too cowardly 
to attack anything capable of defence, 
but occasionally they take a bite out 
of a sleeper and run away-^rst 
scratching him with their paw (so 
the Abyssinians assert) to be sure 
that he sleeps soundly, and then 
snatching their mouthful. As for 
Uons, they frequently prowled around 
Mr Parkyns' bivouacs, but w«re not 
aggressive, and it was not even neces- 
sary to light fires to keep them ofi; 
The buffalo - hunters of Rohabaita 
used, upon the contrary, to light 
their camp-fires in holes, and conceal 
their glare with brandies of trees, 
that &e blaze might neither scare 
the buffalo nor bring down the 
Barea. 

^ I neyer killed a lion during all my 
stay in Africa," says Mr Parkyns, with 
meritorious candour — seeing that he 
might, without fear of contradiction, haye 
set down to his own rifle any number of 
the kings of the forest *^ I perhaps 
should haye done so, had I known what 
a f^ss is made about it at home ; but in 
Abyssinia it is not an easy thing to ao- 
oomplish. ... At night I haye often 
watched for them, but generally without 
success ; and when they did come, it was 
next to impossible to shoot them. Be- 
sides, it is an awkward thing for a man, 
armed only with a single rifle of light 
calibre, to take a flying shot at a lion in 
the dark, especially when he has no one 
to back him on whose courage or shooting 



he can rely. You hear a lion rear in the 
distance ; presently a little nearer ; then 
you start up at hearing a short bark close 
by ; and if there be a fire or moonlight, 
perhaps you may see a light-coloured 
object gliding quickly past from one bush 
to another. Before you are sure whether 
or no you saw anything, it is gone. Yon 
sit watching for a moment, rifle in hand, 
expecting him to appear again, when 
(how he got there you know not) his roar 
is heard at a considerable distance off in 
an opposite direction ; and thus you go 
on for an hour or two, when, getting 
sleepy, you politely request him to take 
himself off to a certain wi^m place, and, 
returning your rifle between your legs, 
roll oyer and go to sleep." 

Long habit and strong reliance on 
the mansuetude of the Abyssinian 
lions must, we should think, be India- 
pensable to slumber under such cir- 
cumstances. We can hardly fancy a 
man^s being lulled to rest by a lion^s 
roar, and sinking into one of the deep 
and heavy sleeps common in that 
country, with the consciousness that 
when he awakes he may possibly be- 
hold a hyena gallopping off with hia 
cheek in its mouth,'^ or find a few 
scorpions walking over his body, 
leisurely stinging him. " Scorpions 
are abundant everywhere in the hot 
districts ; no house but is full of them. 
I have been stung several times by 
them, but without any serious conse- 
quences, though I have heard of many 
instances which have ended fatally." 
Mr Parkyns, we presume, at onca 
applied the keen blade and actual 
cautery recommended in his Introduo* 
tion. What with incidental scars of 
this kind, his tattoo decorations, and 
the scars he voluntarily made upon 
his arm by an Abyssinian process 
similar to the moxa of European sur- 
gery, and which is done by those 
people partly as ornamental and 
partly to show their fortitude under 
pain, his epidermis must have rather 
a remarkable appearance when ex- 
posed by the scantiness of costume in 
which he informs us that be some- 
times travelled — en cueros^ namely, 
when on solitary roads, and with a 
piece of rag or hide round the loins 
when in populous districts. We cer- 
tainly never met with or heard of any 




"^ng Mahommedan, now resident at Adoua, was robbed one night of the 
aide of his head.— PAULYJia, ii 293. 
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iraveller who embraeed savagery with 
such earnestness and hearty goodwill 
as Mr Parkjns; and we sincerely 
congratnlate him upon his escape with 
ttifSng detriment from the perils and 
ezpoeore he not only encountered bat 
enthnsiastically sought. 

Tigr^ is rich in reptiles. Of the 
extent of this undesirable wealth, a 
few lines, culled here and there from 
the chapter on Natural History, will 
give a vivid idea. *^ The crocodile is 
plentiful in every brook ot hole where 
there is water enough to conceal him." 
A*poor German, who attached him- 
flelf for a time to Mr Parkyns, and 
tended him carefully when he was 
laid up with a terrible attack of oph- 
thalmia, imprudently walked into a 
Tiver to cool himself, and suddenly 
disappeared, either sucked in by a 
whirlpool or carried off by a crocodile 
— the latter, Mr Parkyns thought, 
most probably the case ; notwith- 
standing which, we come, a few pages 
afterwards, to a plate of the bold tra- 
veler crossing the same rapid and 
dangerous stream, aided by half a 
dozen swimming blacks, and appar- 
ently heedless of the fact that croco- 
dHea, like the cannibals south of Dar- 
ibur, show a decided preference for 
white meat. ^*There are many snakes, 
centipedes, and large venomous spi- 
ders, of the tarantula kind, in the hot 
low districts. There is a great variety 
in the smaller sort of snakes : the cer- 
astes or homed viper, asp, a species 
of cobra, the puff adder, and many 
others of all sizes and colours, from a 
pale pink to the brightest emerald 
grera, are met with in Abyssinia and 
the adjacent countries. I was told 
of a homed serpent that was killed 
some years ago, which appears to 
have been a monstrosity, either in 
reality or in the imagination of my 
informants. They describe it as 
about seven feet long, nearly two 
feet in circumference, with scarcely 
any diminution towards the tail, and 
wearing a pair of horns three inches 
in length. It is commonly reported 
that dragons, or rather flying lizards 
of very venomous nature, are to be 
met with in Walkait.** A pleasant 
eountry for pic-nics in the woods. 
Going one day to shoot at a mark in 
a long narrow gully dose to Roha- 
baita, where the village wells were, 



Mr Parkyns had just paced off the 
distance, and was building a rough 
target of stones, when his servant 
started back, and pulled him with 
him, calling out, "Temen, temen!** 
(snake). There was a rastling in the 
jungle that rose abraptly on either 
side of the watercourse, which was 
only a few feet wide. Not knowing 
what temen meant, but supposing it 
was some wild animal, Mr Parkyns 
called loudly to his second attendant 
to bring the gun. '' All this passed 
in a mementos time; and although 
only one hundred and fifty yards off, 
long before the gun arrived 1 had seen 
two magnificent boa-constrictors, one 
about ten yards from the other, quietly 
leave their places, without attempting 
to molest us, and ascend the hill, till 
they were lost in jungle, whither I 
never cared to pursue them. The 
first thing I saw after the rustle was 
a head, which appeared for a moment 
above the canes, then a body, nearly 
as thick as my thigh, and then they 
disappeared, the movement of the 
canes alone marking the direction they 
had taken.^' What Mr Parkyns says 
he himself saw we duly credit, whilst 
fully sharing his intimated incredulity 
with respect to the winged dragons, 
and the apocryphal homed monster. 
Before believing in them, we should 
like to see them— not, by any means, 
roaming at large in the state of vigour 
promoted by their own burning cli- 
mate, but property stuffed, or carefullv 
wrapped in flannel and securely caged, 
in the gardens of the Zoological So- 
ciety. 

Although it may with perfect trath 
be said that no chapter of Mr Par* 
kyns* book is devoid of strong interest 
of one kind or other, all are not equal- 
ly attractive ; and we have preferred 
dwelling at some length upon the sec- 
tion of natural history to extracting 
any of the horrible stories of Abys- 
sinian craelty which he relates under 
the head of " Anecdotes of Charac- 
ter.** He himself seems to doubt 
whether they might not have been 
as well omitted, but perhaps he was 
right in deciding to give them, in order 
to supply data for a fair estimate of 
the national character of that singular 
people, which he might otherwise have 
been suspected of placing in too fa- 
vourable a light. Persons to whom 
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narratives of murder, torture, bar- 
barons mntilatlon, and savage crueltj 
are odious and intolerable, have only 
to treat the pages 187 to 222 of 
the second volume as the monkey 
treated those of " Peter Simple"— 
turn without reading them, although 
we warn them that by so doing they 
will miss some very characteristic and 
curious matter. Portions of the chap- 
ter devoted to "Physical Constitu- 
tion, Diseases, &c.,'* may be trying 
to delicate stomachs, but for such Mr 
Parkyns has not written— as may be 
judged from one or two extracts al- 
ready given. Amongst the traits of 
character, &c., we find some remark- 
able anecdotes of Arab swordsman- 
ship. An Abyssinian having treach- 
erously murdered one of the Arab 
allies of the Tigr^ chiefs (merely for 
the sake of gratifying the exorbitant 
vanity inherent in all those people, 
by displaying the barbarous trophies 
taken from his victim^ the murdered 
man's friends claimea the assassin's 
blood. 

'' Tho crime being proved against hinu 
Oubi gave him over to their tender mer- 
cies. Hia punishment was most sum- 
mary. Before they had left the presence 
of the prince, one of the relations of the 
deceased, drawing his heavy two-edged 
broadsword, out the culprit through with 
one blow ; and, taming to Oubi, said, in 
Arabic : * May God lengthen your life, 
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Weme shared.* Some of the prisoners 
then made were, as recorded by Werne, 
treated with great barbarity. We do 
not remember his mentioning the exact 
circumstances now recorded ; but he 
separated from the Egyptian army be- 
fore its return to Khartoum, in order 
to join the expedition up the White 
Nile. Certain chiefs, Mr Parkyns 
tells us, being marched off to be made 
examples of on the marketplace of 
Khartoum, paused on the road and re- 
fused to proceed. *^ Suliman Cushif^ 
who commanded the escort, having 
orders that all such should be put to 
death on the spot, is said to have 
practised his swordsmanship on them 
by cutting them through at the waist 
as they stood. My friend, Moussa 
Bey, in the same expedition, uninten- 
tionally cut a horse's head clean off. 
.... Seeing one of his men turn 
his horse's head and make for the 
jungle, he determined to check so 
dangerous an example by summary 
means, and so gave chase to the fugi- 
tive. Being better mounted, he soon 
came up with him ; but the Arab, not 
liking his appearance as he stood up 
in his stirrups with his nasty little 
crooked olive-brown blade, ready for 
a back-stroke, threw his horse sudden- 
ly back on his haunches, and dropped 
off; the horse's head went up just in 
time to receive the blow aimed at 
his master " — and dropped off too, it 
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Ueving in them. At the same time, 
a swordsman's power depends so 
much more npon the mode in which 
his cuts are delivered than npon mere 
bmte strength—npon skill than npon 
violence— that it becomes difficult to 
assign exact limits to the possible 
effect of a good blade in adroit and 
practised hands. The cutting through, 
at the waist, of a slender Oriental, will 
hardly appear an impossibility to those 
who have seen the now commonplace 
feat of severing a leg of mutton at a 
blow. Moussa Bey's *^ nasty little 
crooked olive-brown blade " must un- 
questionably have been dexterously 
wielded to decapitate, at a single blow, 
his fugitive follower's charger, allow- 
ing even that the latter was the slen- 
derest and most ewe-necked of its 
race. Oubi's admiration of the sweep- 
ing blow of his Arab auxiliary was 
not surprising, since his own subjects 
have difficulty in inflicting a serious 
wound with their clumsy sickle-shaped 
falchions, of great length of blade, and 
with hilts of such awkward and incon- 
venient construction as to paralyse the 
Slay of the swordsman's arm. These 
ilts are cut out of solid pieces of 
rhinoceros horn, at great waste of 
material, and a handsome one costs 
as much as £2 sterling. The sword 
is worn on the right side, that the 
Abyssinian warrior may not, when he 
has thrown his lance, have to disturb 
the position of his shield, and so un- 
cover himself, whilst drawing his 
weapon across his body. Such, at 
least, is the explanation Mr Parkyns 
gives. But the whole military equip- 
ment of the Abyssinlans is far from 
formidable. They are tolerably ex- 
pert in throwhig the javelin, but with 
firearms they are extremely clumsy ; 
and, notwithstanding their large buf- 
£ido-hlde shields, a European, who has 
any knowledge of the sword, is mora 
than a match for the best of them. 
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suasive friends, Mr Parkyns, were in 
the right, and you showed your good 
sense by taking their advice— in /orm 
as regards the first volume, 'm fact 
as regards also the greater part of the 
second. Personal narrative is evi- 
dently your forte ; a humorous, rol- 
licking, letter-writing style, the one 
you have most at your command. 
The " exuberant animal spirits, not 
dependent on temporary excitement, 
but the offspring of abstemious habits, 
combined with plenty of air and exer- 
cise — the feeling which inspires a calf 
to cock his tail, shake his head, kick 
and gallop about — ^which swells a 
pigmy into a Hercules, and causes a 
young hippopotamus to think of adopt- 
ing the ballet as his profession," — 
which yon dedaro to be the reason of 
your addiction to savage life, and 
which you so enjoyed hi Abyssinia, 
had evidently not abandoned you 
when dressing up your journal for 
the press within the civilised precincts 
of the Nottinghamshire County-hall, 
whence you date your dedication to 
Lord Palmerston. Your style, of 
which you unnecessarily deprecate 
criticism, is spirited, racy, and abun- 
dantly good for the subject. When 
Uie mass of your book is so highly 
interesting, it may seem unkind to 
mention that a few of your jokes are 
a little the worse for wear, and re- 
mind us too strongly of the departed 
Miller to add much to the originality 
of vour otherwise extremely original 
and capital volumes ; and if we touch 
on that point, it is merely in the hope 
that yon will take the hint in a kindly 
spirit, and profit by it when preparing 
for the press the ^* ponderous heap of 
papers" you inform us you accumu- 
lated during four and a half years* 
travel in Nubia, Kordofan, and Egypt. 
Prepare them by all means, at your 
leisure, and with care, and let us have 
them in type at the earliest conve- 
nience of yourself and publisher. After 
your present work, we shall expect 
much from them, and do not fear being 
disappointed. As to attacking your 
statements, in the way of impugning 
your veracity, such temerity would 
never enter our minds. We will not 
say that we have not at times been 
startled, almost staggered, as we read 
with foot on fender, and much en- 
joyment, the narrative of your strange 
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experience; but, as you justly ob- 
serve, stay-at-home critics sometimes 
get bold of the wrong end of the stick, 
and sneer at truth whilst swallowing 
exaggerations. We beg, then, to as- 
sure you that, until we ourselves have 
passed a season in Abyssinia, with 
butter on our hair, and nothing on our 
feet — until we have dined upon raw 
beefeteaks, with fingers for forks, and 
a curved sabre for a carving-knife— 
we shall never venture to question the 
strict correctness and fidelity of any 
portion of your singular nanrative — 



an assurance you may safely accept as 
a guarantee of Impunity at our hands, 
even though you should draw a far 
longer bow than we believe you to 
have done in the case of the oountiy 
of which you have so pleasantly writ- 
ten. Of one thing we are convinced, 
and that is, that few who take up 
Life in Alnf$nma will lay it dowm 
without reading it through, and with- 
out exclaiming, when they come to 
the end, *^ What an amusing book 
this is, and what an agreeable savage 
is Mansfield Parkyns 1 " 
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'«Mt patience 1 but ye'U no tell 
me. Miss Menie, that yon auld antick 
is the doctor's aunt?" 

^^ She was no older than my father, 
though she was his aunt, Jenny," said 
Menie Laurie, with humility. Menie 
was something ashamed, and had not 
yet recovered herself of the first 
salute. 

'^Nae aulder than the doctor 1 — I 
wouldna say ; your mamma hersel is 
no sae young as she has been ; but 
the like of yon I" 

*^ Look, Jenny, what a pleasant 
place,** said the evasive Menie; 
"though where the heath is— but P 
suppose as they call this Heathbank 
we must be near it. Look, Jenny, 
down yonder, at the steeple in the 
smoke, and how clear the air is here, 
and this room so pleasant and light- 
some. Are you not pleased , Jenny ? " 

*' Ton's my lady's maid," said Jen- 
ny, with a little snort of disdain. 
** They ca' her Maria, nae less— set 
her up I like a lady's sel in ane of 
your grand novelles ; and as muckle 
dress on an ilkaday as I've seen 
mony a young lady gang to the kirk 
wi', Miss Menie — no to say your ain 
very sel's been plainer mony a day. 
Am I no pleased ? Is't like to please 
folk to come this far to an outlandish 
country, and win to a house at last 
with a head owre't like yon ?" 

" Whisht, Jenny 1 " Menie Laurie 
has opened her window softly, with a 
consciousness of being still a stranger, 
and in a stranger's house. Theprotty 



white muslin curtains half hide her 
from Jenny, and Jenny stands before 
the glass and little toilet-table, tak- 
ing up sundry pretty things that or- 
nament it, with mingled admiration 
and disdain, surmising what this, and 
this, is for, and wondering indignantly 
whether the lady of the house can 
think that Menie stahds in need of 
the perfumes and cosmetics to which 
she herself resorts. But the room is 
a very pretty room, with its lightly- 
draped bed, and bright carpet, and 
clear lattice- window. Looking round, 
Jenny may still fuff, but has no rea- 
son to complain. 

And Menie, leaning out, feels the 
soft summer air cool down the flush 
upon her cheeks, and lets her thoughts 
stray away over the great city yonder^ 
where the sunshine weaves itself 
among the smoke, and makes a 
strange yellow tissue, fine and light 
to veil the Titan withal. The heat is 
leaving her soft cheek, her hair plays 
on it lightly, the wind fingering its 
loosened curls like a child, and Menie'» 
eyes have wandered far away with 
her thoughts and with her heart. 

Conscious of the sunshine here, 
lying steadily on the qniet lawn, the 
meagre yew-tree, the distinct garden- 
path — conscious of the soft bank of 
turf, where these calm cattle repose 
luxuriously — of the broad yellow 
sandy road which skirts it — of the 
little gleam of water yonder in a dis- 
tant hollow — but, buoyed upon joyous 
wings, hovering like a bird over an 
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indistinct vbion of yonder pier, and 
deck, and crowded street — a little 
circle enclosing one lofty figure, ont of 
which rises this head, with its natural 
state and grace, ont of which shine 
those glowing ardent eyes — and 
Menie, charmed and silent, looks on 
and watches, seeing him come and go 
through all the ignoble crowd— the 
crowd which has ceased to be ignoble 
when it eacloses him. 

And voices of children ringing 
tiiroogh the snnshine, and a sweet, 
aoft, nniyersal tinkle, as of some fairy 
mnsic in the air, flow into Menie 
Laarie's meditation, bnt never fret 
its golden thread ; for every joy of 
sight and soimd finds some kindred 
in this mnsing ; and the voices grow 
into a sweet all-hail, and the hum of 
distant life lingers on her ear like the 
silver tone of fame — ^Fame that is 
coming — coming nearer every day, 
throwing the glow of its pnrple royal, 
the sheen of its diamond crown npon 
his head and on his path-— and the 
girrs heart, overflooded with a light 
more glorious than the sunshine, for- 
gets itself, its own identity and fate, 
in dreaming of the nobler fate to 
which its own is bound. 

'• A young friend of yours ? — ^you 
may depend upon my warmest wel- 
come for him, my dear Mrs Laurie,*' 
says a voice just emergiog into the 
air below, which sends Menie back in 
great haste, and with violent uncon- . 
scions blushes, from the window. 
** Mr EandallHome?— quite a remark- 
able name, I am sure. Something in 
an office ? Indeed I Bnt then, really, 
lo office means so many very difierent 
things — may be of any class, in fact 
— ^and a literary man? I am de- 
lighted. He must be a very mtimate 
friend to have seen you already." 

Menie waits breathless for the an- 
swer, but in truth Mrs Laurie is very 
little more inclined to betray her se- 
cret than she is herself. 

^^ We have known him for many 
years— a neighbour's son," said Mrs 
Laurie, with he«tation ; '^ yet indeed 
it is foolish to put off what I must 
tell yoB when you see them together. 
Bandall and my Menie are — I sup- 
pose I mnst say, though both so 
yonng— engaged, and of course it is 
natural he should be anxious. I have 
no doubt yon will be pleased with 



him ; bnt I was hurried and nervous 
a little this morning, or I should have 
postponed his first visit a day or two, 
till we ourselves were less perfect 
strangers to yon. Miss Annie." 

^* I beg — ^" said Miss Annie Laurie, 
lifting with coirteons deprecation her 
thin and half- bared arm. ^*I felt 
quite sure, when I got your letter, 
that we could not be strangers half 
an hour, and this is really quite a de- 
lightful addition; — true love — ^young 
love I— ah my dear Mrs Laurie, where 
can there be a greater pleasure than 
to watch two unsophisticated hearts 
expanding themselves? I am quite 
charmed — a man of talent, too— and 
your pretty little daughter, so young 
and so finesh, and so beautifully sim- 
ple. I am sure yon could not have 
conferred a greater privilege upon me 
— I shall feel quite a delight in their 
young love. Dear little creature — 
she must be so happy ; and I am sure 
a good mother like you must be as 
much devoted to him as your dar- 
ling Menie." 

Mrs Laurie, who was not used to 
speak of darling Menies, nor to think 
it at all essential that she should be 
devoted to Randall Home, was con- 
siderably confnsed by this appeal, 
and could only answer in a very quiet 
tone, which quite acted as a shadow 
to Miss Annie's glow of enthusiasm, 
that Randall was a very good young 
man, and that she had never objected 
to him. 

" The course of true love never did 
run smooth," said the greatly inter- 
ested Miss Annie. **My dear Mrs 
Laurie, I am afraid yon must have 
had some other, perhaps more ambi- 
tions views, or you could not possibly^ 
— with your experience, too— speak 
with so little interest of your dear 
child's happiness." 

Here Menie ventured to glance out. 
The lady of the house swayed lightly 
back and forward, with one foot on 
the ground and another on the close 
turf of the little lawn, switching the 
yew-tree playfully with a wand of 
hawthorn ; and the wind blew Miss 
Annie's long ringlets against her 
withered cheek, and fluttered the lace 
npon her arm, with a strange con- 
tempt for her airy graces, and for the 
levity so decayed and out of date 
which Menie felt herself blush to see. 
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Opposite, npon the grass, stood Mrs 
Laurie, the sua beaUng down npon 
her snowj matron-cap, her healthful 
cheelt, her sober household dignity. 
But the sun revealed to Menle some- 
thing more than the natural good 
looks of that familiar face. Mrs 
Laurie's cheek was flushed a little. 
Mrs Laurie's fine clear dark eye wan- 
dered uneasily over the garaen, and 
Mrs Laurie's foot patted the grass 
with a considerable impatience. Half 
angiy, disconcerted, abashed, annoy- 
ed, Menie's mother could but half- 
conceal an involnntary smile of amuse- 
ment, toa 

" Yes, my child's happiness is yery 
dear to me," said Mrs Laurie, with 
half a shade of offence in her tone. 
** But Menie is \ery young— I am in 
no haste to part with her.'' 

" Ah, my dear, youth is the time," 
said Miss Annie, pathetically—^* the 
first freshness, you know, and that 
dear, sweet, early susceptibility, of 
which one might say so many charm- 
ing things. For my part, I am quite 
delighted to think Uiat she has given 
her heart so early, so many expe- 
riences are lost otherwise. I remem- 
ber—ah, I remember!— but really, 
Mrs Laurie, yon surprise me. I see 
I must give my confidence to Menie. 
Poor little darling— I am afraid you 
have not encouraged her to confide 



all her little romantic distresses to 
you." 

^^Ihave always respected Menie's 
good sense," said Mrs Laurie hastily. 
Then she made a somewhat ibnpt 
pause, and then glanced up with her 
look of disconcertment and confosiouy 
half covered with a smile. ** I am 
Menie's mother, and an old wife now, 
Miss Annie. I am afraid I have lost 
a great deal of that early susceptibi- 
lity you spoke of— and I scarcely 
think my daughter would care to find 
it in me— but we are very good friends 
for all that." 

And Mrs Laurie's eye, glistening 
with mother pride, and quite a dif- 
ferent order of sentiment frt>m Miss 
Annie's, glanced up involuntarily to 
Menie's window. Menie had but time 
to answer with a shy child's look of 
love out of her downcast eyes— for Me- 
nie shrank back timidly from the more 
enthusiastic sympathy with which her 
grand-aunt waited to overpower her — 
and disappeared Into the quiet of her 
room to sit down in a shady comer a 
little, and wind her maze of thoughts 
into some good order. The sun was 
drawing towards the west — it was 
time to descend to the shady drawing- 
room of Heathbank, where Randall 
by-and-b^r should be received for 
the first time as Miss Annie Laurie's 
guest. 
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It is very pleasant here, in the 
shady drawing-room of Heathbank. 
Out of doors, these grassy slopes, 
which Menie Laurie cannot believe to 
bo the heath, are all glowing with sun- 
shine ; but within here, the light falls 
cool and green, the breeze plays 
through the open window, and golden 
streaks of sunbeams come in faintly 
at one end, through the bars of the 
Venetian blind, upon the pleasant 
shade, touching it into character and 
consciousness. It is a long room 
with a window at either end, a round 
table in the middle, an open piano in 
a recess, and pretty bits of feminine- 
looking furniture straying about in 
confrision not too studied. The 
widls ai*e full of gilt frames, too, and 
look bright, though one need not be 
unnecessarily critical about the scraps 



of canvass and broad-margined water- 
colour drawings which repose quietly 
within these gUded squarea They 
are Miss Annie Laurie's pictures, and 
Miss Annie Laurie feels herself a con- 
noisseur, and is something proud of 
them, while it cannot be denied that 
the frames do excellent service npon 
the shady drawing-room wall 

Mrs Laurie has found refuge in the 
comer of a sofa, and, with a very fine 
picture-book in her hand, escapes frt)m 
the conversation of Miss Annie, which 
has been so very much in the style of 
the picture-book that Menie's mother 
still keeps her flush of abashed an- 
noyance upon her cheek, and Menie 
herself lingers shylv at the door, half 
afraid to enter. There is something 
very formidable to Menie in the en- 
thusiasm and sympathy of her aunt. 
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"My pretty darling!" said Miss 
Annie — and Miss Annie lifted her 
daintj perfumed fingers to tap Menie's 
cheeks with playM grace. Menie 
shrank back into a comer, blashing 
and disconcerted, and drooped her 
head after a shj girlish fashion, quite 
Bnabie to make any response. ^^ Don't 
be afraid, my lore,*' said the mis- 
tress of the hoose, with a little laugh. 
** Don*t fear any iesting from me— no, 
no— I hope I nnderstand better these 
sensitive yonthfal feelings— and we 
shall say nothing on the subject, my 
dear Menie— not a word- only you 
mnst trust me as a friend, you know, 
and we must wait tea till he comes — 
ah« till he comes, Menie." 

Poor Menie for the moment could 
have wished Mm a thousand miles 
away ; but she only sat down, yery 
suddenly and quietly, on a low seat 
by the wall, while Miss Annie tripped 
away to arrange some ornamental 
Blatters on the tea-table, where her 
little china cups already sparkled, and 
her silyer tea-pot shone. Menie took 
courage to look at her kinswoman's 
face as this duty was being performed. 
Withered and fantastic in its decayed 
graces, there was yet a something of 
kindness in the smile. The face had 
been pretty once in its 'youthful days 
—a sad misfortune to it now, for if it 
were not for this long-departed, dearly 
remembered beauty, there might have 
been a natural sunshine in Miss An- 
nie Laurie's face. 

As it was, the wintry light in it 
played about gaQy, and Miss Annie 
made yery undeniable exertions to 
please her yisitors. She told Menie 
«f her own pursuits, as a girl might 
have done in expectation of a sharer 
in them ; and to Mrs Laurie she gave 
a sketdi of her '^ sodety," the few 
friends who, Menie thought, made up 
a very respectable list in point of 
numbers. Mrs Laurie from her sofa, 
and Menie on her seat by the wall, 
looking slightly prim and yery quiet 
m her shy confusion, made brief an- 
swers as they could. Thehr enter- 
tainer did not much want their assist- 
ance; and by-and-by Menie woke 
with a ^at flush to hear the little 
gate swing open, to discern a lofty 
ngure pa^ng the window, and the 
sound <^ a quick step on the gravel 
path. Randall was at the door. 



And Randall, looking very stately, 
very gracious and deferential, came 
through the shower of " delighteds " 
and " most happys " with which Miss 
Annie saluted him, with a bow of 
proud grace and much dignity of 
manner, to Mrs Laurie's extreme 
surprise, and Menie's shy exultation. 
Another hour passed over very well. 
The strangers grew familiar with Miss 
Annie ; then by-and-by they strayed 
out, all of them, into the sweet even- 
ing air, so full of charmed distant 
voices, the hum and breath of far-o£f 
life ; and Menie found herself, before 
she was aware, alone under a sky 
slowly softening into twilight, in a 
pretty stretch of sloping turf, where 
some young birch-trees stood about 
gracefully, like so many children rest- 
ing in a game, with Randall Home by 
her side. 

And they had found time for va- 
rious pieces of talk, quite individual 
and peculiar to themselves, before 
Menie lifted her face, with its flush of 
full unshadowed pleasure, and, glan- 
cing up to the other countenance 
above her, asked, " When'is the next 
book coming, Randall?" 

" What next book, May Marion ?" 

This was his caressing name for 
her, as May alone was his father's. 

" The next book— our next book," 
said Menie. ^^ I do not know much, ' 
nor maybe care much, about anybody 
else's. Randall— our own— when is 
it coming?" 

^^ What if it should never come at 
all?" 

Randall drew her fingers through 
his hand with playful tenderness, half 
as he might have done with a child. 

" Yes— but I know it is to come at 
all, so that is not my question," said 
Menie. '^I want to know when^* 
not if. Tell me— for you need not be 
coy, or think of keeping such a secret 
from me." 

"Did you never hear that it is 
dangerous to hurry one work upon 
another ? " was the answer somewhat 
evasively given. " I am to be pru- 
dent this time— there is peril in it" 

"Peril to what?" Menie Laurie 
looked up with simple eyes into a face 
where there began to rise some faint 
mists. Looking into them, she did 
not comprehend at all these floating 
vapours, nor the curve of fastidious 
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discontent which thej hronght to 
BandaU*8 lip and brow. 

**Mj simple Menie, yon do not 
know how everythini^ gets shaped 
into a trade,'* said Randall, with a 
certain condescension. *^ Peril to re- 
putation, risk of losing what one has 
gained— that is what we all tremble 
for in London.** 

^^ Randall r* Menie looked up again 
with a flush of innocent scorn. He 
might speak it, indeed, bat she knew 
he conld mean nothing like this. 

There was a slight panae— it might 
be of embarrassment—on RaadiUl's 
part ; certainly he made no eflfort to 
break the silence. 

**Bat a great gift was not given 
for that," said M^e rapidly, in her 
nnwitUng enthnaiasm. ^People do 
not have onnsnal endowments givea 
them to be curbed by snch things as 
that; and you never meant it, Ran- 
dall ; it conld not move youJ'^ 

Bat Randall only drew his hand 
fondly over the fingers he held, and 
smiled — smiled with pleasure and 
pride, natural and becoming. He had 
not been sophisticated out of regard 
for the warm appreciation and praise 
of those most dear to him. He might 
distrust it— might think the colder 
world a better judge, and the verdict 
of strangers a safer rule, but in his 
* heart he loved the other still. 

But Menie*s thoughts were dis- 
turbed, and moved into a sudden fer- 
ment. Her hand trembled a little on 
Bandall*B arm ; her eyes forsook his 
face, and cast long glances instead 
over the bright air before them ; and 
when she spoke, her voice was as low 
as her words were quick and harried. 

^* It does not become me to teach 
jou, but, Randall, Randall, you used 
to think otherwise. Do you mind 
what you used to say about throwing 
away the scabbard, putting on the 
harness— Randall, do you mind?" 

*^ I mind many a delightful hour up 
on the hillside yonder," said Randall 
affectionately, *' when my May Ma- 
rion began to enter into all my dreams 
and hopes; and I mind about the 
scabbard and the harness no less," 
he continued, laughing, *^ and how I 
meditated flashing my sword in the 
eyes of all the world, like a schoolboy 
with his first endowment of gunpow- 
der ; but one learns to know that the 



world cares so wondeif cdly little about 
one's sword, Menie ; and moreover — 
yon most find out for me the reason 
why — this same world seems to creep 
roond one's-self straagely, and by- 
and-by one begins to feel it more de- 
corous to hide the glitter of the trench- 
ant steel. What a ooxcomb you make 
me," said Randall, abruptly breaking 
off with a short lau^^ ; *^ one would 
fancy this same weapon of mine was 
the sword of Wallace wight" 

Menie made no answer, and the 
discontent on Randall's face wavered 
into various shades of soom, — a 
strange scorn, soch as Menie Laurie 
had never seen before on any face — 
scorn half of himaelf, wholly of the^ 
world. 

«' When I knew I had sooeeeded,*'' 
said Randall at length, with still a 
tone of condescension in his confi- 
dence, ^* I was a little elated, I con- 
ISms, Menie, foolish as it seems, and 
thought of nothing but setting Uy 
work again, and producing something 
worthy to live. Well, that is just the 
first impulse ; by-and-by I came to- 
see what a poor affair this applause 
was after all, and to think I had bet- 
ter keep what I had, without numing 
the risk of losing my advantage by a 
less sncoessfhl stroke. After all, this 
tide of popularity depends on no- 
thing less than real * merit,' as the 
critics call it ; so I apprehend we will 
have no new book, Menie; we will be 
content with what we have gained." 

^^ If applause is such a poor affair, 
why be afraid of the chance of losing 
it?" said Menie ; but she added has- 
tily, ** I want to know about Johnnie 
Lithgow, Randall ; is it possible that 
he has come to be a great writer 
too?" 

** If I only knew what you meant 
by a great writer loo," said RandalV 
with a smile. ^Johnnie Lithgow is 
quite a popular man, Menie^ne of 
the oracles of the press." 

*^ Is it a derogation, then, to be a 
popular man ?" said the puzzled Me- 
nie ; ^* or is he afiraid to risk his fame^ 
like you?" 

The lofty head elevated itself slight- 
ly. *^ No. Johnnie Lithgow b not 
a man for fame," said Randall, with 
some pride. *^ Johnnie does his lite- 
ranr work like any other day's work ; 
and, indeed, why should he not ? " 
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MeDie looked up with a blank look, 
snrprisedt and not comprehending. 
£yen the stronger ^notions of life, 
the passions and the anguishes, had 
never yet taken hold of Menle ; still 
1^8 had the subtle refining, the arti- 
ficial stoicism of mere mind and hi* 
tellect, living and feeding on itself; 
and Menie^s eye followed his slight 
nnconscioos gestures with wistful 
wonderment as Randall went on. 

" After all, what does it signify — 
what does anything of this kind sig- 
nify ? One time or another appreci- 
ation comes; and if appreciation never 
should come, what then ? So much 
as is good wili remain. I do not care 
a straw for applause myself. I rate it 
at its own value ; and that is nothing." 

It began to grow somewhat dark, 
and Menie drew her shawl closer. 
*' I think it is time to go home," she 
said softly; and as she spoke, a vision 



of the kindly home she had left— of 
the brave protecting hills, the broad 
fair country, the sky and atmosphere, 
all too humble for this self- abstrac- 
tion, which answered in clouds and 
tears, in glorious laughter and sun- 
shine, to every daily change — ^rose up 
before her ; some tears, uncalled for 
and against her will, stole into Me- 
mo's eyes. With a little awe, in her 
innocence, she took Randall's arm 
again. He must be right, she sup- 
posed ; and something very grand 
and superior was in Randall's indif- 
ference—yet somehow the night air 
crept into Menie's heart, as she had 
never felt it do before. Many aa 
hour this soft night air had blown 
about her uncovered head, and tossed 
her hair in curls about her cheeks — 
to-night she felt it cold, she knew not 
why — to-night she was almost glad ta 
hurry home. 



OHAFTEB XTTT. 



*' RandaU Home is a very superior 
young man," said Mrs Laurie, with 
quiet approbation. *'Do you know, 
Meoie, I had begun to have serious 
thoughts about permitting your en- 
gagement so early ? — if my only bairn 
Bbould leave me — leave me, and get 
estranged into another house and home, 
with a man that was a stranger in his 
heart to me. Whisht, Menie — my 
darling, what makes you cry ? " 

But Menie could not tell ; the night 
air was still cold at her heart, and she 
eould not keep back these unseason- 
able tears. 

^ But I am better pleased to-night 
than I have been for many a day," 
said Mrs Laurie. *^ I never saw him 
so kindly, so like what I would de- 
aire. I was a little proud of him to- 
night, if it were for nothing but letting 
Miss Annie see that we are not all 
such common folk as she thinks down 
in the south country — though, I sup- 
pose, I should say the north country 
here. Menie I he will lose my good 
opinion again if I think he has vexed 
you. What ails you, bairn? Menie, 
my dear?" 

** I don't know what it is, mother — 
no, no, he did not vex me. I suppose 
I am glad to hear you speak of him 



so," said the shy Menie, ashamed of 
her tears. The mother and daughter 
were in their own room preparing for 
rest, and Menie let down her hair 
over her face, and played with it in 
her fingers, that there might be no 
more remark or notice of this unwill- ' 
ing emotion. It was strange — never 
all her life before had Menie wept for 
anything indefinite : for childish pro- 
vocations—for little vexations (rf early 
youth — for pity — she had shed bright 
transitory tears, but she had never 
" cried for nothing " until now. 

"Yes, I am pleased," said Mra 
Laurie, as she tied her muslin cap 
over her ears : " what did you say, 
Menie? I thought this coming to^ 
London would satisfy me on the one 
point which is likely to be more im- 
portant than all others, and I was 
right. Yes, Menie, lie down, like a 
good girl ; you must be wearied — and 
lie down with a good heart— you have 
a fair prospect, as fair as woman could 
wish. I am quite satisfied myself." 

But how it came about that Menie 
only slept in broken snatches — that 
Menie dreamt uncomfortable dreams 
of harassment and annoyance — dan- 
gers in which Randall forsook her — 
cares of which he had no part— Menie 
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did not know. A day ago, and Mrs 
Laurie's unsolicited avowal of ^* satis- 
faction*' bad lifted Menie into the 
purest glow of joy, but to-night she 
cannot tell what makes her so rest- 
less and uneasy — what prompts her 
now and then to fall a-weeping, all 
unwillingly, and '^ for nothing.** Alas 
for Menie Laurie's quiet heart I— some- 
thing has come to trouble the waters, 
but in other guise than an angePs. 

The grass is soft and mossy under 
the elm trees, and the morning air — 
a world of sweetness — beati6es their 
every branch and stem. Down yonder 
in the hollow, low at your feet, Menie 
Laurie, the 'great slave Utan has 
wakened to his daily toil. Is that 
tiie sweep of his mighty arm stirring 
the heavy mist which hangs above 
him? Is this the clang of his ponderous 
tools ringing up faintly into the quiet 
skies ? ^e children are not astir yet, 
to seek their pleasqre in these pre- 
cincts. Nothing seems awake in this 
composed and sober place ; but yon- 
der, with many a conflict in his heart, 
with many a throbbing purpose in his 
brain, with life and strength tingling 
to his finger-points, with sighs and 
laughter swelling in his breath— yon- 
der great vassal of the world is up 
and doing, holding the fate of a new 
day undeveloped in his busy hand. 

And yon, young wondering heart, 
look out upon him, innocent, ignorant* 
wistful, like an angel on the threshold 
of the world— nothing knowing the 
wiles and snares, the tortures and 
delirinms that live yonder under the 
battle-cloud, nnacquainted with those 
prodigious penalties of social life, 
which yonder are paid and borne 
every hour; but looking out with 
vonr head bent forward, and your 
innocent eyes piercing far in the 
dreamy vision of reverie, making 
wistful investigation into the new 
marvels round you, pondering and 
bewildered in your own secret soul. 

Randall— looking out thus through 
the morning light upon the city, one 
can see him in so many aspects ; — the 
light shines upon his lofty head, reach- 
ing almost to the skies, like the hill 
of his quiet home— and Menie lifts 
^ereyes to follow that noble daring 
look of his, piercing np through mor- 

l clouds and vapours to do homage 
h the gifts God has given him, at his 



Master's throne and footstool; but anon 
there steals a doud round the hero 
of Menie*s vbion— adim background, 
which still reveals him, not less deariy, 
nor with less fascination, but with a 
sadder wonder of interest— for Ran- 
dall's eyes are bent earthward, Ran- 
dall's lofty head is bowed, and Menie, 
though she watches him with yearning 
curiosity, can never meet his down- 
cast look to read what is there— can 
never fathom what lies within the 
veiled heart and self- abstracted soul. 
Ton would think now that her eyes 
are caught by the sunshine yonder 
making such mischievous confusion 
among the dty vapours : Not so; for 
Menie's eyes, under that troubled 
curve of her forehead, are studying 
Randall, and see only an incompre- 
hensible something in him, oversha- 
dowing all the earth and all the 
skies. 

With her little basket in her hand, 
with her dainty step, and fluttering 
muslin gown, Miss Annie brushes the 
dew from the grass, as she draws near 
the elm trees. But though Miss An- 
nie has been very confidential with 
her grand-niece on the subject of her 
own juvenile occupations, one little 
piece of dally business Miss Annie 
has forborne to tell of, and that is a 
morning visit she pays to a poor pen- 
sioner or two in the village, where, if 
perhaps her charity may be some- 
times intrusive, it is always real. For 
poor Miss Annie's heart, though it 
figures so much in her common talk, 
and is overlaid with so many false 
sentimentalities, has a true little foun- 
tain of human kindness in it, spite of 
the fantastic pretences that hide it 
from common view. Absorbed with 
her new thoughts, Menie neither heard 
nor saw her aunt's approach, till she 
woke with a start to hear a gay laugh 
behind her, and to feel the pressure 
of those long thin fingers upon her 
eyelids. *' Dreaming, Menie? ah, my 
pretty love! but not * in maiden medi- 
tation fancy free.'" 

Startled and abashed, Menie drew 
back, but Miss Annie's ringlets had 
already touched her forehead, as Miss 
Annie bestowed the morning saluta- 
tion upon Menie's cheek; and now 
they are seated side by side under 
shadow of the greatest elm. 

^* My dear, I am afraid your mamma 
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does not encourage you to confide in 
ber ; yon must tell me all yoor little 
tiials, Menie,^^ aaid Miss Annie, flat- 
tering with her finger-points upon 
Menie*s hand ; ^* and now, my darling, 
speak to me freely — ^you were delight- 
ed to meet him last night/^ 

But Menie had no voice to answer, 
and could only bend down her flushed 
face, and pluck up the grass with her 
disengaged hand. 

"Don't be shy, love. I am so 
much interested ; and tell me, Menie, 
you found him quite unchanged?— just 
as devoted as he used to be ? I am 
sure one only needed to look at him — 
and how delightful to find him quite 
unchanged I ** 

" How far is it to London, auut?" 
said Menie, with confusion. 

" So near that your thoughts have 
travelled there this morning to find 
him out, I know," said Miss Annie, — 
" so near that he can come out every 
night, so we need not talk of Lon- 
don: but come now, darling; have 
you nothing to tell me ? " 

" You are very good," said Menie, 
with a slight falter in her voice. " I 
—I should like very well to take 
Jenny, if yon please, to see some of 
the great sights." 

Miss Annie shook her head — " Ah, 
Menie, how mischievous I Don't you 
think I deserve your confidence ? " 

*^ But, indeed, I have no confidence 
to give," said Menie, almost under 
her breath. 



" My dear, I was just like you: 
the Scotch system is so restrictive — I 
was afraid to speak to any one," said 
Miss Annie ; " and so you see I had 
a little misunderstanding ; and he was 
angry, and I was angry ; and first we 
quarrelled, and then we sulked at each 
olber, and so at last it came about 
that we were parted. Yes, Menie, 
dear 1 just now yon are happy ; yon 
do not care for a sympathising heart ; 
but if you should chance to be disap- 
pointed—I trust not, ray love, but 
such things will happen— yon will then 
remember that I too have been blight- 
ed—oh, my dear child 1" 

And with a wave of her hand, 
expressing unutterable things. Miss 
Annie arranged her light silken man- 
tle over this same blighted heart of 
hers, as if to hide the wound. 

But Menie, whose mind already had 
recovered its tone — Menie, who now 
only remembered Randall unchanged, 
unchangeable, towering high above 
all vulgar quarrels and suUennesses, 
a very fortress for a generous heart 
to dwell in — Menie sprang lightly up 
from the elastic turf, and stood with 
her slight young figure relieved against 
the morning sky, and all her frame 
vibrating with pride and joy in her 
worthy choice. What chance that 
she should ever give this wished- for 
confidence — should ever turn to seek 
such sympathy — should ever find com- 
fort or solace in hearing of Miss Annie 
Laurie's kindred woe? 



CHAFTEB XTV. 



" It Is two years now since Randall 
came to London. From Dumfriesshire 
we send out a peat many cadets into 
the world. Miss Annie; and some 
one who knew his father found a 
situation here for Randall Home. 
He brought his book with him, and it 
was published, and very successful; 
[ sought my 
;with Menie. 
itory in con- 
other voung 
Miss Annie, 
■very clever, 
ray, I fancy, 
vith Randall 

up her work 



with a little quiet pride, resolved to 
be very kind to Johnnie Litbgow, 
but by no means pleased to have him 
mentioned in the same breath with 
her future son-in-law. 

" I adore talent," said Miss Annie, 
opening her work-table to take out a 
tiny bit of " fancy " work. " I could 
not describe the delight I have in the 
society of people of genius— self-taught 
genius too— so charming; and both 
of these delightful young men must 
be self-taught." 

Mrs Laurie drew herself up with a 
little hauteur. 

" Mr Home has had an excellent 
education ; bis father is a very supe- 
rior man. Johnnie Lithgow, as I 
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Mid before, is only a cottager*s 
son." 

Bat Mifls Annie oonld not see the 
distinction, and ran on in sach a 
flatter of delight in anticipation of 
her gnests, that Mrs Laurie qaietlj 
retired into the intricacies of her 
work, and contented herself with a 
resolation to be yery kind and conde- 
scending to the popular editor, the 
cottager's son. 

The drawing-room is in special 
glory — ^the pinafores discarded from 
the chairs, the little tables crowded 
with gay books and toys and flowers, 
and eyerything in its company dress. 
Mrs Lanrie — who never can be any- 
thing bat Mrs Lanrie, a matron of 
sober years, and Menie*s mother — 
sits, in her grave- coloured gown and 
snowy cap, upon the sofa ; while on a 
stool low down by her side, in a 
little tremor of expectation. Miss 
Annie perches like a bhrd, waiting the 
arriral of her visitors. Mrs Laurie, 
with her Dumfriesshire uses, quite 
bdieves what Miss Annie says, that 
only ^* a few friends ** are coming to- 
night, and has not the slightest idea 
that the lady of the house will be 
greatly mortified if her rooms are not 
filled in an hour or two with a little 
crowd. 

And np-stairs, resplendent in Jenny*s 
gown, Menie Laurie stands before Uie 
glass, fastening on one or two simple 
ornaments, and admiring, with inno- 
cent enjoyment, her unusually elegant 
dress. Yon may guess by this glimpse 
of these well-known striped skirts, 
fall and round, revealing themselves 
under cover of the curtains, that 
Jenny too has been admiring her own 
magnificent purchase. But Jenny by 
this time has grown impatient, and 

iealons that Menie*s admiration pro- 
ongs itself only to please her, Jenny; 
so, giving premonition by sundry 
restless gestures of the advent ^ a 
^^fnff*,** she has turned to look out 
from the window upon the sandy road 
which leads to *£athbank. 

«'£h. Miss Moniel that brockit 
ane's a bonnie cow,'* said Jenny ; ^* I 
never see onything else in this out- 
landish place that minds me of hame, 
if it binna the mistress and yourseL 
ni just bide and look out for the 
young lads. Miss Menie. Te needna 
clap your hands, as if Jenny was 



turning glaikit ; if they werena lads 
firae onr ain conntryside, they micht 
come and gang a twelvemonth for 
me." 

" But the ladies and the gentlemen 
will see you from the window, Jenny," 
said Menie Laurie. 

"Ise warrant the/ve seen waur 
sichts," said Jenny briskly; " Tm no 
gaun to let down my ainsel, for a* I 
have a thraw ; and I would just like 
to ken, if folk wanted to see a purpose- 
like lass, fit for her waii:, wha they 
could come to in this house but me ? 
There's my lady's maid — set her up I 
— ^in her crand gown, as braw as my 
lady ; and therms the tither slaving 
creature put off a' this morning dav- 
ering to somebody, and no fit to be 
seen now ; for a' they scoff at my 
sbort-gown and good linsey coats. 
But they may scoff till they*re tired, 
for Jenny; Pm no gaun to change, at 
my time of life, for a' the giggling in 
London town." 

" But you'll put on your gown to- 
night, Jenny,"said Menie persuasively, 
patting her shoulder. ^ There's Ran- 
dall did not see you last time he was 
here; and Jolmnie Lithgow, yon 
would like to see him. €k>me, Jenny, 
and put on your gown." 

**lt's no mnckle Randall Home 
beeds about me, and you ken that," 
said Jenny ; ** and for a' he didna see 
me, I saw him the last time he was 
bere. HI just tell you, Miss Menie, 
von lad, to be a richt lad, is owre 
needing about himseL" 

*' You're not to say that, Jenny; 
it vexes me," said Menie, with simple 
gravity ; " besides, it is not true. Yoa 
mistake Randall— and then Johnnie 
Lithgow." 

^ I wadna say but what I micht 
be pleased to get a glint of Ami," said 
Jenny. *' Eh, my patience 1 to think 
of Betty Armstrong's son sitting down 
wi(^ our mistress. But I'll be sure 
to ca' them by their richt names afore 
the folk. I canna get my tongue 
about thae maisters. Maister Lith- 
gow I and me minds him a wee white- 
headed laddie, handing up his peeny 
for cakes on the Hogmanay, and pn'ing 
John Glendinning's kailstocks at Hal- 
lowe'en. What would I put on my 
gown for, bairn ? As sure as I gang 
mto the room, I'll ca' him Johnnie." 

But Jenny's scruples at last yielded. 
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and Jennj came forth from her cham- 
ber gloriousinablae-and-yellowgowD, 
printed in great stripes and figures, 
and made after an antedilavtan fashion, 
which utterly shocked and horrified 
the pretty Maria, Miss Annie Laurie's 
favourite maid. Nor was Miss Annie 
Laurie herself less disconcerted^ when 
honest Jenny, the high shoulder 
largely developed by her tight-fitting 
gown, and carrying a cake-basket in 
her brown hands, made her appear- 
ance in the partially filled drawing- 
room, threading h^ way leisuTely 
through the guests, and examining, 
with keen glances and much attention, 
the faces of the mascnliiie portion of 
them. Miss Annie made a pause in 
her own lively and juvenile talk, to 
watch the strange figure and the keen 
in<|niring fiace, over which a shade of 
bewilderment gradually crept But 
Miss Annie no longer thought it 
amusing, when Jenny made an abrupt 
pause ^ore her young mistress, then 
shyly mideavouring to make acquain- 
tance with some veiy fine yoang 
ladles, daughters of Mias Annie's lof- 
tiest and most aristocratic firiends, 
and said in a startling whisper, which 
all the room could hear, ^^Mlss Menie I 
TO micht tell folk which is him, if he's 
nere; but I caima see a creature that's 
like Johnnie Lithgow of Kirklands, 
nor ony belanging to him, in die haill 
rooHL" 

Miss Annie Laurie, much horrified, 
rose from her seat somewhat hastily ; 
but at the same momrat up sprang 
by her ude the guest to whom her 
most particular attentions had bean 
devoted — **■ And Bumside Jenny has 
forgotten me I " 

Bumside Jenny, quite forgetful of 
^^all the foyc," turned round upon 
him in an instant. Not quite Johnnie 
Lithgow, the merriest mischief-doer in 
Kirklands parish, but a face that 
prompted recollections of his without 
dispute— blue eyes, dancing and run- 
ning over with the light of a happy 
spirit— and a wisp of dose curls, not 
many shades darker in colour than 
those of the *^ white-headed laddie," 
whose merry tricks Jenny had not 
forgotten. " £h, man 1 is this you ? " 
said Jenny, with a sigh of satisfaction. 
** I aye likit the callant for a' his mis- 
chief, and it's just the same trfythe 
face afler a'." 



Randall Home stood leaning his 
fine figure against the mantelpiece, 
and took no notice of Jenny. Ran« 
dall was somewhat afraid of a similar 
recognition; but Johnnie Lithgow, 
who did not affect attitudes— Johnnie 
Lithgow, who was neither proud nor 
ashamed of being a cottager's son, 
and who had a habit of doing such 
kindly things as occurred to him with- 
out consideration of prudence — drew 
her aside by both her brown hands, 
out of which Jenny had laid the cake- 
basket, to talk to her of home. A 
slight smile curled on the lip of Ran- 
daJi Home. How well he looked, 
leaning upon his arm, his lofty head 
towering over every other head in 
Miss Annie's drawing-room, with his 
look of conscious dignity, his mtel- 
lectual face 1 Menie Laurie and Menie 
Laurie's mother did not find it pos- 
sible to be other than proud of him ; 
yet the eyes of both turned somewhat 
wis^fiolly to the comer, to dwell upon 
a face which for itself could have 
charmed no one, but which beamed 
and shone like sunshine upon Jenny, 
greeting her as an old friend. 

" Your friend k a literary man ? " 
said somebody inquiringly, taking up 
a respectful position by Raiidall's side. 

** Yes, poor fellow ; he spins him- 
self out into daily portions for the 
press," said Randall. 

^*A high vocation, sir; leader of 
public opinions and movements," said 
the somebody, who professed to be 
an intellectual person, a man of pro- 
gress. 

"Say rather the follower," said 
Randall; " and well for those whohave 
the happy knack of following wisely- 
chiming in, before itself is fully aware 
of it, with the humour of the time." 

Menie Laurie, who was close at 
hand, and heard all this, ventured a 
whisper, while Randall's companion 
had for the moment turned away. 

"Your words sound as if yon 
slighted him, Randall, and you too 
call yourself a literary man." 

"Good Johnnie Lithgow, I like 
him extremely," said Randall, with 
the half-scorafnl smile which puzzled 
Menie; "but he is only a literary 
workman after all. He does his lite- 
rature as his day's labour — he will 
tell you so himself — a mere craft for 
daily bread." 
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And jost theu Lithgow tamed bim from the natural amount of toil — 

round, with his radiant face— he who and again Menie felt a little pang at 

had no fame to lose, and did an honest her heart, as she thought of Randall's 

day's work in eyery day, not thinking jealous guardianship of Randall's 
that the nature of his craft excused 



jealous ffuardianship 
youthful rame. 



CHAPTBB XT. 



«« I haTO been (linking of bringing 
up my mother to liye with me," said 
the Mr Lithgow in whom Mrs Laurie 
and her daughter were beginning to 
forget the humble Johnnie : *^ I see no 
reason why she should liye in poverty 
in Kirklands, while I am comfortable 
here." 

His face flushed slightly as he con- 
cluded, and be began to drum with 
his fingers in mere shyness and em- 
barrassment upon Miss Annie Laurie's 
work-table. Randall, a little distance 
from him, was turning over with in- 
finite scorn Miss Annie's picture-books. 
The two young men had grown fami- 
liar in the house, though it was not 
yet a month since they entered it 
first. 

" And I think you are very right," 
said Mrs Laurie cordially, ** though 
whether Mrs Lithgow might be pleased 
with a town- life, or whether — " 

She paused ; it was not very easy 
to say •* whether your mother would 
be a suitable housekeeper for you." 
Mrs Laurie could not do violence 
either to her own feelings or his by 
suggesting such a doubt. 

'* I think it would be a great risk," 
said Randall, *^ and if you consulted 
mc, would certainly warn you against 
it. Tour mother knows nothing of 
London— she would not like it; be- 
sides, a young man seeking his fortune 
should be alone." 

**Cold doctrine," said Lithgow, 
smiling, *'*' and to come from you^ 

His eye fell unconsciously upon 
Menie ; then as he met a quick upward 
glance from her, hestammered,blushed, 
and stopped short— for Johnnie Lith- 
gow was as shy and sensitive as a girl, 
and had all the reverence of youthful 
genius for womanhood aud love. 
With compunction, and an idea that 
he had been jesting profanely, Lith- 
gow hurriedly began again. 

*' I am so vain as to think / myself 
would be London to my mother— old 
ground long known and well explored. 



It she would not like the change, of 
course— but I fancy she might." 

'* I advise you against it, Lithgow," 
said Randall ; ^^ in your case I should 
never entertain such an idea. There 
is my fother — no one can have a 
greater respect for him than I— but to 
bring him to live with me— to bring 
him to London— I should think it the 
merest folly, inlurious to us both." 

*' Tour wisdom is very safe at 
least," said Mrs Laurie, with a little 
asperity, " since there is no chance of 
your good father leaving his own 
respectable house for an unknown and 
strange place in any case; but I 
think your wish a very natural one, 
and very creditable to you, Mr Lith- 
gow ; and whether she comes or not, 
the knowledge that you wish for her 
will be joy to your mother's heart." 

With his usual half • disdainful 
smile Randall had turned away, and 
there was a slight flush of anger 
upon Mrs Laurie's face. Indignation 
and scorn, — there was not much hope 
of friendliness where such unpromising 
elements had flashed into sudden ex- 
istence. Menie, looking on with terror, 
and perceiving a new obstacle thrown 
into her way, hastily endeavoured to 
make a diversion. 

«* Do you know, Mr Lithgow, that 
July Home is coming up to London 
to see me?" 

There came a sudden brightening 
to all the kindly lines of the young 
man's face. ** July Home ! if I am 
too familiar, fordve me, Randall— but 
I have so many ooyish recollections of 
her. She was such a sweet little 
timid simple womanly child too. I 
wonder if July minds me as I mind 
her." 

Randall stood apart still, with his 
smile upon his lips. True, there had 
been a momentary curve on his brow 
at Lithgow's first mention of his 
sister's name, but his face cleared im- 
mediately. Poor little July 1 Randall 
might know her sufficiently timid and 
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simple— bnt Jnly was a baby, a toy, 
s good-hearted kindly little fool to 
her intellectnal brother — and any 
higher qualities sweet or womanly 
^abont her remained to be foond out 
by other eyes than his. 

** And Miss Annie has promised us 
all the sight-seeing in the world," 
«aid Menie with forced gaiety, anx- 
ious to talk, and to conciliate — to 
Temove all trace of the little breaking 
of lances which had just passed. *' July 
and Jenny and I, we are to see all 
manner of lions ; and though they 
will be very dull at Crofthill when 
ahe is gone, Mr Home and Miss 
Janet have consented — ^so next week 
July is to come." 

" Poor July! she will have enough 
to talk of all her life after," said her 
brother. 

*' Tes ; our kindly conntiy seems 
«uch a waste and desert place to you 
London gentlemen," said Mrs Laurie ; 
^'and it is wonderful, after all, how we 
manage to exist — ay, even to flourish 
4uid enjoy ourselves, in these regions 
out of the world." 

But Randall made no response. 
A shivering chill came over Menie 
Laurie ; this half-derisive silence on 
one side, this eager impulse of con- 
tradiction and opposition on the other, 
amote her to the heart. It had been 
rising graduallv for some days past, 
and Menie, without being quite aware 
of it, had noticed the bias with which 
her mother and her betrothed listened 
and replied to each other; the uncon- 
scious inclination of each to give an un- 
favourable turn to the other's words, 
a harshness to the other's judgment, 
ftu air of personal offence to a differ- 
ing opinion, of grave misdemeanour 
to a piece of blameless jesting. Lith- 
gow, stranger as he was, discovered 
in a moment, so quick and sensitive 
was his nature, the incipient estrange- 
ment, and grew embarrassed and 
annoyed in spite of himself— annoyed, 
embarrassed, it looked so much like 
the last ebullition of some domestic 
quarrel ; but Lithgow was a stranger, 
and had no interest farther than for 
the harmony of the moment in any 
strife of these conflicting minds. 

But here sits one whose brow must 
own no curve of displeasure, whose 
voice must falter with no embarrass- 
inent. She is sitting by the little 
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work-table in the window, her eyes, 
so wistful as they have grown, so 
large and full, and eloquent with 
many meanings, turning from one to 
the other with quick earnest glances, 
which are inde^ whispers of depre- 
cation and peace - making. ^^ He 
means something else than he says ; 
he is not cold-hearted nor insincere ; 
you mistake Randall," say Menie's 
eyes, as they labour to meet her 
mother's, and gaze with eager pertur- 
bation in her ntce, deciphering every 
line and wrinkle there. "Do not 
speak so— you vex my mother; but 
she does not mean to be angiy," say 
the same strained and ever-changing 
eyes, as they turn their anxious regards 
to Randall's fisu^. She sits between 
us and the light*-you can see her 
girlish figure outlined against the 
window — ^her face falling from light 
to shadow, brightening up again mm 
shadow to light, as she turns from one 
to the other ; you can see how eagerly 
she listens, prompt to rush forward 
with her own softening gentle speech 
upon the very border of the harsher 
words, whose utterance she cannot 
prevent. The very stoop of her head 
— the chanffefnl expression of her 
face, which already interprets the end 
of the sentence ere it is well begun — 
her sudden introduction of one subject 
after another, foreign to their fbrmer 
talk — her sudden interest in things 
indifferent, and all the wiles and 
artifices with which she hedges off all 
matters of personal or individual in- 
terest, and abstracts the conversation 
into the channel of mere curiosity, of 
careless and everyday talk — are all suf- 
ficiently visible exponents of Menie's 
new position, and new trials. She is 
talking to Lithgow now so rapidly, 
and with so much demonstration of 
interest — ^you would almost fancy this 
poor loving Menie had caught a con- 
tagious enthusiasm from Miss Annie 
Laurie's juvenile delights — talking of 
these sights of the great unknown 
London, which have grown so indif- 
ferent and paltry to this suddenly en- 
lightened and experienced mind of 
hers ; but in the midst of all you can 
see how steadily her wakeful eyes keep 
watch upon Randall yonder by Miss 
Annie's miniature book-cases, and 
MTsl^aurie here, with that little angry 
flush upon her brow. 
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So slow the hours seem^so fall ai 
opportunities of discassion — so over- 
tmminiDg with sabjects on which they 
are sore to differ ; till Menie, in her 
gradoally increasing excitement, for- 
gets to note the progress of time; 
bnt is so glad— oh, so glad and joyfnl — 
to see the evening fall dark aronnd 
them, to hear Maria's step drawing 
near the door, while the lights she 
carries already throw their glimmer 
cm the walL It is late ; and how the 
Tisitors take leave, somewhat relnc- 
tantlj, for Lithgow begins to like his 
new friends greatly; and Randall, 
though sometbmg of irritation is in 
the face, where his smile of disdain 
still holds sway, is Menie's ardent 
wooer still, and feels a charm in her 
presence, simile thoogfa he has dis- 
covered her to be. Bnt at last they 
are gone— safely gone; and Menie, 
when she has watched them from the 
door, and listened to their steps till 
they die away a distant echo npon 
the silent air, steals away in the dark 
to her own room — not for any pvr- 
poM— simply to reet herself a little ; 
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and her manner of rest is, mtting 
down npon a low stool dose by the 
window, where some pale moonlight 
comes in faintly, and bending down 
her face into her clasped hands ta 
weep a little, silently and alone. 

Is it bat to refresh the wlstfdl eyes 
which this night have been so busy ? 
is it bnt to wash and flood away the 
pain that has been in their eager 
deprecating looks, their speeches of 
anxious tenderness ? Bnt Menie does 
not say even to herself what it is for, 
nor why. For some weeks now, 
Menie has been sadly given to ^^ err- 
ing for nothing,'' as she herself calls it. 
She thinks she ought to be ashamed 
of her weakness, and would be afraid 
to acknowledge it to any living crea- 
ture; bnt somehow, for tiieae few 
days, Menie has come away about 
this same hour every night into the 
solitude here, to cry, with sometimes 
a little impatient sob bursting out 
among her tears — though she cannot 
tell yon, will not tell yon— would not 
whisper even to her own veiy secret 
heart, the reason why. 



CHAPTXB XVI. 



Mrs Laurie sits by the table with 
her work ; but it is still an easy thing 
to perceive the hntation on Mn Lau- 
rie's brow ; her hand moves with an 
addiUonal rapidity, her breadi comes 
a little faster ; and if you watch, you 
will see the colour gradually receding 
from her dieek, like an ebbing tide, 
and het foot ceasing to play so impa- 
tiently upon its supporting stod. 

Very humbly, like a culprit, Menie 
draws forward her chair to the lig^t. 
She is admonished, ere long, by a 
hasty answer, an abrupt speech, a 
slight pushing back frtm the table, 
and erection of her figure, that Mrs 
Laurie is still angiy. It is strange 
how this cowes and subdues Menie — 
how eager she is to say something- 
how humble her tone is — and how 
difficult she feds it to find anything 
to say. 

Poor heart I like many another be- 
wildered moth, Menie flutters about 
the subject it behoves her most to 
avoid, and cannot hdp making timid 
allusions to their future life in Lon- 
don—that future lifo whidi b^g;in8 to 



darken before her own vision under a 
doudy horizon of doubt and dread. 
It has ceased to be a speculation now^ 
this future ; for even within these few 
days there has been talk of Menie's 
marriage. 

^^ We will speak of some other 
thing ; there is bo very great charm 
in the future for me, Menie," said Mrs 
Laurie, with a si^h. 

But Menie, with trembling teme- 
rity, begs to know the reason why. 
Why? — what concerns her concerns 
her mother also. Very timid, yet too 
bold, Menie insists, and will be satis- 
fied—why? 

'* Because it is hard to lose my only 
diUd," said Mrs Laurie. ^* Let us not 
deceive oursdves ; it is easy to say 
we will not be separated, that there 
shall be no diange. I know better, 
Menie : well, well ; do not cry — say 
it is only the natural lot." 

"What is only the natural lot? 
O mother, mother I tell me." Menie 
is still pertinadous, even through her 
tears. 

" I wiU tdl you, Menie," sdd Mrs 
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Laurie, qnickly. '* BandaU Home 
and I cannot dwell nnder one roof in 
peace. I foresee a wretched life for 
you, if we tried it ; a constant strug- 
gle — a coDBtant failure. Menie, I will 
try to be content ; but your mother 
feels it bard to yield up yon and your 
loTe to a stranger — ^verybard. I ought 
to be content aod submissive. I ought 
to remember that it is the common 
necessity — an ereryday trial ; but we 
baTe been more to each other tiian 
mere mother and daughter. I cannot 
hide it from you, Menie ; this trial is 
reiy grievous to me." 

''Mother! motherl'* Itisnot^for 
BOtbing"now that Menie Laurie weqw. 

** Yon have been the light of my 
^yes for twenty years— my baby, my 
(mly bairn J I have nothing in the 
world when you are gone. Menie, 
have patience with your mother. I 
thought we might have been one 
household still. I never thought I 
eonld have hurt my bairn by clinging 
to her with all my heart. Iseethrouf^ 
anothd* medium now. Menie, this 
that I say is better for ns both. I 
would lose my proper place — ^I would 
lose even my own esteem— if I insist- 
ed, or if I pennitted you to insisi, 
1 do not : 



upon our first plan, 
to insist with Bandall," said Mrs Lau- 
rie, with a sudden flush of colour, 
** but with ourselves. It is not to 
your credit, any more than mine, tbst 
your mother should be unnecessarily 
humiliated; and I choose to make this 
decision myself, Menie, not to have it 
forced upon me^*' 

'* If you think so— if I have nothing 
to hope but this— mother, nsother !^ 
cried Menie in her sobs, " there is yet 
time ; we can change it alL" 

But Menie's vmce was choked ; her 
head bowed down upon her folded 
anns; her strength uid her heart 
were overccmie. The room was only 
partially lighted. So vacant— only 
these two figures, wiUi their little 
table and thdr lamp at one end— it 
looked lonely, silent, desolate; and 
yon could bear so plainly the great 
struggle which Menie had with these 
strong sobs and tears. 

Mrs Laurie wiped a few hot hasty 
drops firom her own eyes. She was 
JKyt moch used to contest ; nor was it 
in her to be inflexible aad stem ; and 



the mother could not see her child's 
distress. '* Menie 1" Menie can make 
no answer ; and Mrs Laurie rises to 
go to her side, to pass a tender caress- 
ing hand over the bowed head, to 
shed back the disordered hair. '* Me- 
nie, my dear bairn, I did not mean to 
vex yon. I will do anything— any- 
thing, Menie ; only do not let me see 
you in such grief as this.** 

'* He is not what you think, mo- 
ther — he is not what you think,'' cried 
Menie ; '' it is not like this what he 
says of you. O mother 1 I do not ask 
you to do him justice — to think well 
of him. I ask a greater thing of you ; 
— mother, hear me — I ask you to like 
him for Menie's sake." 

And it will not do to evade this 
petition by caresses, by soothing^ 
words, by gentle motherly tenderness. 
" Yes, Menie, my darUng, ni try," 
said Mrs Laurie at last, with tearful 
eyes. *' Do you think it is pleasant 
to me to be at strife with Randall ? 
God forbid 1 and him my dear bairn's 
choice ; but do not look at me with 
such a pitiful face. Menie, we'U be- 
gin again." 

Was Menie content? for the mo- 
BMnt more thaa content, qnringingup 
into a wild exhilaration, a burst of 
confidence and hope. But by-and-by 
the conversation shu^ened — by-and- 
by the room became quite sileiit, with 
its dfan comers, its little speck of 
light, and the two figures at its farther 
end. A heavy stfllness brooded over 
them — they forgot that they had been 
talking— they forgot, eadi of them, that 
she was not alone. The leaves stirred 
fiuntly on the windows — the night 
wind rustled past the yew-tree on the 
lawn. From the other end of the 
house oaoM so^ietimes a stir of voices, 
the sound of a closed or opened door ; 
but here everything was silent — as 
still as if these were weird sisters^ 
weaving, with their monotonous mov- 
ing fingers, some charm and spell ; 
while, down to the depths — down,, 
'down, as fiur into the chill and dark 
of sad presentiment as a heart un- 
learned could go — fluttering, with its 
wings dose upon its breast, its song 
changed into a mourafhl cry— down 
out of the serene heavens, where it 
had its natural dwelling, came Menie 
Laurie's quiet heart. 
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Through the depth and darkness of 
the summer night, you can hear Mrs 
Laurie's quiet breathing as she lies 
asleep. With a pain at her heart she 
lay down, and when she wakes she 
will feel it, or ever she is aware that 
she has awaked ; but still she sleeps : 
blessing on the kind oblivion which 
lays all these troubles for a time to 
rest. 

But what is this white figure erect- 
ing itself fh>m the pillow, sitting mo- 
tionless and silent in the night? It is 
tears that keep these gentle eyelids 
apart — tears that banish from them 
the sleep of youth. Still, that she 
may not wake the sleeper by her side, 
scarcely daring to move her hand to 
wipe away this heavy dew which 
blinds her eyes. Menie Laurie, Menie 
Laurie, can this sad watcher be you ? 

And Menie's soul is vexing itself 
with plans and schemes, and Menie*s 
heart is rising up to God in broken 
snatches of prayer, constantly inter- 
rupted, and merging into the bewil- 
derment of her thoughts. Startled 
once for all out of the early calm, the 
serene untroubled youthfol life which 
lies behind her in the past, Menie feels 
the change very hard and sore as she 
realises it ; from doing nought for her 
own comfort— frt>m the loving sweet 
dependence upon others, to which her 
child's heart has been accustomed — 
suddenly, without pause or prepara- 
tion, to learn that all must depend 
upon herself— to have the ghost of 
strife and discord, where such full 
harmony was wont to be — ^to feel the 
two great loves of her nature— the 
loves which heretofore, in her own 
innocent and unsuspicious apprehen- 
sion, have but strengthened and deep- 
ened each the other, set forth in an- 
tagonism, love against love, and her 
own heart the battle-ground. Shrink- 
ing and failing one moment, longing 
vainly to flee away — away anywhere 
into the utmost desolation, if only it 
were out of this conflict,— the next 
resolving, with such strong throbs 
and beatings of her heart, to take up 
her burden cordially, to be ever awake 
and alert, to subdue this giant difficulty 
with the force of her own strong love 



and ceaseless tenderness — ^prayingnow 
for escape, then for endurance, and 
anon breaking into silent tears over 
alL Alas for Menie Laurie in her 
unaccustomed solitude 1 and Menie 
thinks, like every other Menie, that she 
could have borne anvthing but this. 

But by-and-by, m spite of tears 
and trouble, the natural rest .steals 
upon Menie — steals upon her una* 
wares, though she feels, in the sadness 
of her heart, as if she could never rest 
again; throws back her drooping head 
upon her pillow, folds her arms meek- 
ly on her breast, closes her eyelids 
over the unshed tear ; and thus it is 
that the dawn finds her out, like a 
flower overcharged and drooping with 
its weight of evening dew, but wrapt 
in sleep as deep and dreamless and 
unbroken as if her youth had never 
known a tear. 

The sun is full in the room when 
Menie wakes, and Mrs Laurie has but 
a moment since closed the door softly 
behind her, that the sleeper might not 
be disturbed. Even thte tender pre- 
caution, when she finds it out, chills 
Menie to the heart; for heretofore 
her mother's voice has roused h^, 
and even her mother's impatience ot 
her lingering would be joy to her to- 
day; but Mrs Laurie is not impatient. 
Mrs Laurie thinks it better, for all 
the sun's unceasing proclamation that 
night and sleep are past, to let the 
young heart refresh itself a little long- 
er, to leave the young form at rest. 

Ay, Menie Laurie, kneel down by 
your bedside— kneel down and pray ; 
it is not often that your supplications 
testify themselves in outward attitude. 
Now there is a murmur of an audible 
voice speaking words to which no 
mortal ear has any right to listen; 
and your downcast face is buried in 
your hands, and your tears plead with 
your prayers, if or you never thought 
but to be happy, Menie, and the gentle 
youthful nature longs and yearns for 
happiness, and with the strength of a 
rebel fights against the pain foreseen 
— poor heart I 

** Eh, Jenny ! you're no keeping 
ill-will?" said a doleful voice upon the 
lawn below; very distinct, through 
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the open window, it quickened Menie's 
morning toilette considerably, and 
drew her forward, with a wondering 
face, to make snre. ^^ I'm sure it's no 
in me to be unfriends with onybody ; 
and after ane coming a' this gate for 
naethlDg bnt to ask a civil question, 
how yon a' was. I'm sayings Jenny? 
yon're no needing to hand ony cor- 
respondence with me except ye like ; 
it's the mlstresa and Miss Menie I'm 
wanting to see." 

*^ Am I to let in a' the gann- about 
Tagabones that want to see the mis- 
tress and Miss Menie? " said Jenny's 
gruff voice in reply. *' I trow no ; 
and how ye can have the face to look 
at Jenny after your last errand till 
her, I canna tell ; ye'U be for under- 
taking my service ance mair? but ye 
may just as weel take my word ance 
for a' — the mistress canna bide ye 
ony mair than me." 

" £b, woman, Jenny, ye're a thrawn 
oreatnre 1 " said Nelly Fanton. *^ I'm 
sure I never did ye an ill turn a' my 
days. Bnt ye needna even the like of 
your service to me ; I'm gaun to live 
with our Johnnie, and keep his house, 
and Johnnie's company are grander 
folk tiian tiie mistress ; bnt I'm no 
forgetting auld friends, so I came to 
ask for Miss Menie because I aye 
liklt her, and because she's a youne 
lass like mysel; and I'll gang and 
speak to that ither servant-woman if 
yonll no tell Miss Menie I'm here." 

Jenny's fury — for very furious 
was Jrany's suppressed fnff at the 
presumptuous notion of equality or 
friendship between Menie Laurie and 
Nelly Fanton — was checked by this 
threat; and fearful lest the dignity 
of her young mistress should be in- 
jured in the eyes of the household by 
the new-comer's pretensions, Jenny, 
who had held this colloquy out of 
doors, turned hastily round and patter- 
ed away by the back entrance to open 
the door for the visitor, muttering re- 
peated adjurations. ^* My patience 1" 
and Jenny's patience had indeed much 
reason to be called to her aid. 

Menie's curiosity was a little rous- 
ed—her mind, withdrawn from her- 
self, lightened somewhat of its load, 
and she hastened down stairs less 
vnwillingly than she would have 
done without this interruption. Jenny 
stood by the drawing-room door hold- 



ing it open ; and Jenny's sturdy little 
form vibrated, every inch of it, with 
anger and indignation. *^ Ane to 
speak to you, Mss Menie t — ane 
used with grand society, and owre 
high for the like of me. Ye'll have 
to speak to her yoursel." 

And Menie suddenly found herself 
thrust into the room, while Jenny, 
with an audible snort and fuff, re- 
mained in possession of the door. 

Nellv Fanton had too newly enter- 
ed on her dignities to be able to re- 
strain the ancient curtsey of her 
humili^. Tee, undoubtedly, it was 
Nelly Fanton — with the same faded 
gown, the same doleful shawl, the 
same wrapped-np and gloomy figure. 
Against the well - lighted, well -pic- 
tured wall of Miss Annie Laurie's 
drawing-room she stood in dingy 
individuality dropping her curtsey, 
while Menie, much surprised and si- 
lent, stood before her waiting to be 
addressed. 

*^Can nane of ye speak?" said 
the impatient Jenny, from the door. 
*' Miss Menie, are ye no gaun to ask 
what is her business here? A fule 
micht ha'e kent this was nae place 
to come back to, after her last errand 
to Bumside; and when she kens I 
canna bide her, and the mistress can- 
na bide her, to come and set up for a 
friendship with you I " 

^' She's just as cankered as she aye 
was, Miss Menie," said Nelly Fan- 
ton, compassionately, shaking her 
head. '* It shows an ill disposition, 
indeed, when folk canna keep at 
peace with me, as many a time Fve 
telt my mother. But ye see. Miss 
Menie, I couldna just bide on in Kirk- 
lands when ye were a' away, so I 
just took my fit in my hand, and 
came on to London to see after 
Johnnie with my ain een. He needs 
somebody to keep him gaun, and set 
him richt, puir callant ; and he's in a 
grand way for himsel, and should be 
attended to— so I think I'll just stay 
on, Miss Menie ; and the first thing I 
did was to come and ask for you." 

" You are very Wnd, Nelly," said 
Menie Laurie; bnt Menie paused 
with a suppressed laugh when she 
saw Jenny^s clenched hand shaken at 
her from the door. 

"And ye'll maybe think I'm no 
just in condition to set up for friends 
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with the like of you,'* said Nelly, 
glancing down upon her dress ; ^* bat 
I only came in to London the day be- 
fore yesterday, and I've naetbing yet 
bat my traveUiag things. Tm hear- 
ing that little Jaley Home of Brae- 
crofb 's coming too ; and between yoa 
and me, Miss Menle, no to let it gang 
ony farther, I think it was real richt 
and pradent of yon to show as the 
first example, and draw as a' ap to 
London to take care of thae lads/' 

^* What do yoa mean, Nelly?" ex- 
claimed Menie, somewhat angrily. 

*'*' Ye may weel say what does she 
mean," said Jenny, making a sadden 
inroad from the door. ^^ Do yoa 
hear, ye evil speaker ! — the mistress is 
oat, and there's naebody to take care 
of this pair bairn bai me ; whatever 
malice and venom ye have to say, ont 
wi*t, and I'll tell the yoang lady what 
kind of character ye are when a's 
done." 

*^ I wadna keep sach a meddling 
body in my hoase— no, if she did the 
wark twice as weel," retorted Nelly, 
with calm saperiorit^; '^and Tye nae 
•call to speak my mind afore Jenny, 
and her aye misca'in' me; bat it's 
nae secret of mine. I was jast gaan 
to say, that for a' oar Johnnie's a 
very decent lad, and minds npon his 
friends, I never saw ane, gentle or 
simple, sae awfa' mnckle tooken ap 
aboat himsel as Randy Home. He's 
anither lad altogether to what he 
nsed to be ; and it's no to be tbocht 
bat what he's wanting a grand wife 
like a' the rest. Now, ye'll jast see." 

Menie Laurie pat down Jenny's 
passionate disclaimer by a motion of 
her hand. *^If this was what yoa 
<uime to tell me, Nelly, I fear I shall 
scarcely be gratefal for yoar visit. 
Do yoa know that it is an imperti- 
nence to say this to me? Whisht, 
Jenny, that is enongh; and I came 
here to look after no one. Whatever 
yon may have thought before, yoa 
will believe this now, since I say it. 
Jenny wiU see that yoa are comfort- 
able while yoo sti^ oat here ; bat I 



think, Nelly, yoa have said enongh to 
me this morning, and I to yon — 
Jenny, whisht." 

" I'll no whisht," cried Jenny, at 
last, fr-eed by Menie's gftvse. " £b, ye 
evil spirit 1 will ye tell me what canse 
of ill-will ye ever coald have against 
this innocent baum ? Tm no gaan to 
whisht. Miss Menie — ^to think of her 
coming np here ance errand to pat 
oat her malice on yon I My patience I 
how ony mortal can thole the sicht o* 
her, I dinna ken." 

"I can forgive ye, Jenny," said 
the meek Nelly Panton, ^^ for a' yonr 
passions, and yoar glooms, and yonr 
ill words — I'm thankfnl to say I can 
forgive ye; bat, eh, sirs, this Is a 
weary world ; — wherever I gang, at 
hame, or away frae hame, Tm aye 
miskent — naebody has the heart to 
take a gaid tarn frae me — thoagfa, 
I'm sare, I aye mean a'Uiing for the 
best, and it was richt Miss Menie 
shoald ken. I thocht I would just 
come up thiB far to give ye an advice, 
Miss Menie, when we were oar lanes ; 
and I'm no gaun to blase up into a 
fa£f like Jenny because if s ill ta'en. 
Tm just as guid friends as ever. The 
next time I come I'll come with our 
Johnnie, so I bid yoa a very good 
morning. Miss Menie Laurie, and 
mony thanks for your kind welcome. 
Jenny, fare-ye-well." 

Menie sat down in the window 
when the dark figure of her unwd- 
come visitor was gone. The sun 
came in upoo her gaily — the genial 
August sun — and the leaves without 
flattered ia a happy wind and a maae 
of morning sounds, broken with shrill- 
er shouts of children, and rings of 
silvery laughter floated up and float- 
ed round li^r, of themselves an atmo- 
sphere fresh and sweet; but Menie 
bowed her face between her hands, 
and looked out with wistful eyes into 
the future, where so many fears and 
wonders had come to dwell ; and vigi> 
lant and stern the meagre yew-tree 
looked in upon her, like an unkindly 
fate. 
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Thb publication of the evidenoe 
giren b^re the Select Committee 
OQ the National Gallery, enables na 
to return to the 8ab|eet of onr article 
of December with a more complete 
knowtodge of the fiicts than we could 
gather from the nnfinlBhed Report and 
the extracts of evidence, which the 
press of tite day supplied. The 
whole Bhie Book is a valoal^e docu- 
ment : it coirtaios a very clear index 
bj which references to all details, as 
well of fwcX as of opinion, can be 
readQy made, rendering the alarming 
bulk ii the materials very managaUe. 
We can now see what each witness 
actually said, so that none need com- 
plain of partial or mutilated extracts ; 
every passage may be taken with its 
contrat. We shall take occasion 
hereby to correct some portions of 
evidence, upon which we commented 
in our former pM>er, having been mis- 
led by the vereions in the newspaper 
reports, from which we took them. 
To correct a misstatement should be 
our first task. We were certainly 
much surprised to find it stated that 
Sir Charles Eastlake bad made such 
a declaration as this, that he would 
not hesitate to dean a picture, and 
^ to Mtrip off the whole €fiU glazings,'* 
We thought it at the time so impro- 
bable that we could not believe such 
to have been his meaning; and ac- 
cordingly said, that So* Charles must 
have meant coats of varnish, for that 
we knew him to be too experienced a 
master of his profession to mean the 
lyings. We have, since the publi- 
cation, carefully examined his evi- 
denoe, and not only do not see the 
words attributed to him, but collect 
from Ins answers to the queries put 
to him, a general aversion to ^ clean- 
ing,** and that, in most instances, he 
opposed subjecting i^tares to it, as 
a dangerous process. 

It might, however, be supposed 
tiiat artists wonld agree as to tiie 
meaning of terms of art Those on 
the Commission unacquainted with 
the processes of painting, must have 
been very much surpriMd and per- 



plexed by the very different meanings 
given to technical terms, and that 
not by one or two, or by artists of 
little note, but by nearly aU, including 
the most celebnUed. The confiision 
cansed by this non-agreement among 
the artists, with regard to the terms 
of their art, the contradictions, and 
explanations, occupy a very large 
portion of the Blue Book. Nor does it 
i^pear that the Commissioners are able 
to come to any dear eondusion upon 
the matter. They labour bard, it 
is true, and put thdr questions in 
every shape, to learn what seems to be 
siinple enongh— in fact, whether any 
painty put on a picture by the originu 
painter, in a thin transparent manner, 
has been removed by tte deaning 
process ; but Uie exanuned force their 
examiners into a labyrinth- of words, 
of various and tortuous uses, in which 
there is all bewilderment, and no 
master-due is given them by which 
they might escape into unobscured 
ground. Thus, we see in the index 
the word ** glazings" requires four 
heads of examination — 1. Explanation 
of the process; its susceptibility to 
injury by deaning. 2. How far it 
was used by the ancient masters. 8* 
Froo& of glazings having been exten- 
sively used. 4. Removal by cleaning 
dT the glazings from cortain pictures 
in the Gallery. There is, at least, one 
certain conclusion to be drawn — ^that 
there was, and is, such a thing as 
glazing. That is generally agreed 
upon— in fact, is only doubted by the 
keeper, Mr Uwins, R.A. ; and his de- 
nial, causing so much astonishment, 
has raised a storm of contradictory 
oi»nioB0, which have obfuscated the 
whole artistic atmosphere. The pub- 
lie attention had been drawn to a 
supposed injury, said to have been 
infiicted on some of the finest pieturea 
in the NatioMl Gallery. The attack, 
through letters in the 2¥n«9, on the 
tmsteea, keeper, cleaners, and gene- 
ral sjTstem, was so viMons that the 
Commission of Eoqmry became ab- 
solntdy necessary, in order either to 
allay A» public alarm or to provida 
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secaritj for the fatnre. The result 
has been certainly to justify and con- 
firm the alarm, and to offer certain 
propositions for the better providing 
for the safety and progressive im- 
provement of oar National Gallery. 
The system, which includes the whole 
management of the Gallery, is con- 
demned, in unhesitating terms of 
compliment to those who made the 
system, and who ought to have made 
a better, or to have refused position 
in one so bad. Yet we really think 
it is straining a point of grace to dig- 
nify the general mismanagement with 
the title of ** system" at all, for no 
regular system seems ever to have 
been pursued from the beginning. As 
we showed in our former article, (and 
not from our own surmise, but from 
the evidence of a parliamentary re- 
port), our several Governments were 
never in earnest with regard to the 
Fine Arts; and a National Gallery 
having, by a kind of accident, been 
forced upon them, they chose trustees 
as to an honorary office in which 
there was nothing to do, selected for 
their title and rank rather than for 
their taste, knowledge, or ability. The 
consequences have been sad indeed, 
and exhibit a catalogue of sins of 
commission and omission. A National 
Gallerv was founded thirty years ago ; 
iction of these 
It is the old 
labour. The 
sustained by 
M quite ve&a- 
list, to which 
ith the picture 
>ns. We have 
sed our aston- 
seen pictures 
ftllery, and not 
Hhing of the 
ilian, less un- 
f pictures, and 
i unhappily no 
-How many 
le schools for 
sd, have been 
and many of 
ountry? We 
whidi there 
ber as to their 
For instance, 
our gaUeiy in 
ager Yander- 
1061 classed as 



an English painter ; yet the country 
had an opportunity of making a pur- 
chase of that exceedingly nne one 
sold from the collection of Sir Bethel 
Codrington. How poor are we in the 
works of Ruysdael, of Hobbima— 
painters so highly estimated by private 
collectors. We are not giving a pre* 
ferenoe to these schools; we only 
show, that what entirely falls withis 
the taste of all collectors among u» 
the nation disregards. An indiffer- 
ence has been proved. Did not a 
member of the Government declare^ 
in his place in Parliament, that it waa 
preferable that pictures should rather 
be in private collections than in a 
public gallery ? 

We cannot subscribe to the censure 
passed on our Prime-Minister, Lord 
Aberdeen, by a writer in the Mcmmg 
Post^ that he consented to the pur- 
chase of two pictures which he never 
saw. Surely he was justified in hi» 
reliance upon the recommendation of 
the Trustees, especially as he was well 
aware of the difficulty of obtaining their 
consent to make any purchases. But 
the inadequacy of the system is thus, 
admitted. QucBtian 5289.— '' Your 
Lordship has probably become aware 
that a want of definite and well-sub- 
divided responsibility is the mam de- 
fect of the institution as it exists at 
present?"—'' Yes, I think that where 
the trustees are numerous, and their 
attendance is not compulsory, there i» 
great uncertainty; different persons 
attend on different days, and oome 
with different views and different pro- 
jects." But further on we have the 
real cause of the difficulty exposed^ 
the incompetency of the Judges. Q^ 
5319.—'' Your Lordship is aware that 
opportunities have occurred for the 
purchase of pictures which belonged 
to Mr Solly, Mr Conyngham, Mr 
Younge Otley, and various other gen- 
tlemen; and some persons regret that 
we have not availed ourselves of those 
opportunities. I presume your Lord- 
ship conceives it might be deshrable' 
that authority should be given to a 
limited body of trustees to give » 
positive recommendation in such cases 
to the Chancellor (^ the Exchequer?'^ 
— '^ Yes, I think that would be very 
useful ; but at the same tune, on all* 
these subjects, people differ very mudt' 
among those who are generally aup^r 
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posed to understand matters of art 
exceedlnglj well — I have never found 
two agree. In the case of pictures 
not enjoying public notoriety and 
celebrity, yon are always liable to 
that : one man will think that he has 
found something that is luvalnable, 
while others will think that it is good 
for little or nothing. You are always 
liable to a difference of opinion, and 
the selection must be lef^ to those 
who are admitted to be the best judges. 
I do not expect to see a tribunal in 
which there will not often be a great 
difference of opinion on matters of 
art/* Although his Lordship is aware 
that there is in France, and Fmssia, 
and other countries, ^^one supreme 
head, not an artist, but a nobleman 
or gentleman of high attainments in 
those matters, in whom the country 
has confidence," he is also aware of 
the homet^s nest that free discussion 
Is : in answer to question 5814, *^ Yes, 
I beUeve so— a sort of minister ; but 
in a country where there is the same 
freedom of discussion that there is 
hoe, I should not envy the person 
occupying such a position." It would 
indeed be a responsibility requiring a 
strong and firm mind. And ^^ pub- 
lic confidence " is a variable thing, as 
his Lordship may at the present mo- 
ment slurewdly suspect ; yet we doubt 
not there would be man^ candidates 
for, or at least many havmg sufficient 
confidence in -theniselves to accept, 
such a position. Such might be found 
amongst the competent and Incom- 

ettent. It is not improbable that Mr 
orris Moore, fully assured of his own 
taste and knowledge, would accept it ; 
or if Sidney Smith were living, he 
would be likely to add that to the ca- 
talogue of undertakings to which Lord 
John Bossell would think himself fully 
equal, even though there would be a 
chance of being flayed alive by public 
discussion and averted public confi- 
dence. There are men who despe- 
rately love to give judgment ex caAe- 
druj whether it be about a Titian or 
a nation's safety, and would hardly be 
restrained thonsh the ftite of Sisanes 
were threataied them, and they were 
to encounter the chance of being flay- 
ed, and their skins made cushions for 
their sucoesaors in the same seat, to 
remind them of the consequences of 
an ill judgm^t. Still we advocate 



the one supreme head — a minister of 
the fine arts — and would have him 
choose his council ; nor should we be 
so unreasonable as to expect even 
such a one to be a competent judge in 
all departments. Few, indeed, are so 
gifted. Sir Robert Feel, who appears^ 
from the beginning to have taken* 
great interest in the Gallery, woul<^ 
scarely have been a competent autho- 
rity with regard to Italian art ; for, i£ 
we mistake not, in the public exhibi- 
tion of his pictures, a few years ago,, 
there were none of any of the Italian 
schools. We know no man whose 
general judgment we should so much 
rely upon as Sir Charles Eastlake, for 
he is accomplished, not only as a 
painter, but as a scholar of artistie 
research, and full of knowledge ; but 
we learn from himself, in his evidence 
before this Commission, that when he 
was appointed to the keepership by 
Sir Robert Peel, he accepted the office 
on the condition that he was only to be 
consulted on, and responsible for, the 
purchase of Italian pictures. A minis- 
ter of fine arts should certainly be 
well acquainted with the finest works 
of art, and they are undoubtedly of 
the Italian schools— a real knowledge 
of these, to a great extent, implies a 
Catholic taste. The possessor of such 
knowledge is not likely to be blind to 
the merits of other schools, though 
his preference for the higher may have 
limited his search, and in some mea- 
sure lowered his zeal as a collector^ 
He would, of course, have subordinate 
officials, who would, for final judg- 
ment, refer to him ; and we should in 
no case fear his decision if he were 
versed in the fundamental principlea^ 
of art discoverable in the great schools 
of Italy. There should be purveyors 
every w here. But we have seen enough 
in the pages of the Report to show that 
such employed purveyors should not 
be selected from picture-dealers. Any 
one attached to the Gallery in this 
capacity should be a sworn agent,, 
bound to renounce all picture-dealing 
as a trade, and not to accept anything 
whatever in the shape of commission. 
We see no reason why he should ever 
have been in the trade at all, quite^ 
sure that there are many gentlemen 
out of it perfectly qualified to under- 
take the important duty. 
The main object of the CommissioiL 
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beiDg to discover if the charges of 
injary, from cleaning certain pictures, 
have any foundation, it may be 
thought somewhat strange that they 
scarcely come to a conclusion upon 
the matter, which, if they had been 
inclined to trust to their perception, 
would not have been a difficult task. 
They tell us that ^^ the preponderance 
of testimony is to the effect, that the 
appearance of the pictures has been 
rendered less agreeable by ike opera- 
tion of cleaning (the draught of Re- 
port says deteriorated) — in some of 
them, in regard to their general as- 
pect, by removal of the mellow tone 
which they previously exhibited ; in 
others, from special blemishes, which 
have become apparent, and which in 
« former state of the pictures were 
not perceptible." In another place 
we are told, '^ the weight of evidence 
Taries considerably in respect of the 
effect produced upon each of the nine 
pictures which have been lately sub- 
jected to the process of cleaning/* 
We should have thought the weight 
of evidence had been the preponder- 
ance; the weighing down testimony, 
the turning the scale for or against a 
varying weight, as a conclusion of 
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and at this interesting point they sud- 
denly turn aside, make, as it were, a 
ring, to enjoy the stand-up fight oi 
the conflicting opinions of Mr Morris 
Moore and Mr Uwins the keeper, 
as some relief to the discrepancies 
among themselves. We do not doubt 
that they did form a judgment in their 
own minds, and can readily guess it. 
They are cautious, and avoid pro- 
nouncing it. Indeed, the Commis- 
sioners seem to have been a little 
vexed with Mr Morris Moore, and 
look unpleasantly upon him as a chief 
accuser who had put into their hands 
a very disagreeable work, which they 
do not at all sit easy under. They 
show thehr vexation in the Report, 
p. xi., where, in commenting upon the 
contradictory evidence of Mr Morris 
Moore and Mr Uwins^ they embody 
in the Report the opinion of lu 
Uwins, who characterises the evi- 
dence of Mr M. Moore as *^ display- 
ing a mass of ignorance and want of 
intelligence.*' And immediately, as if 
to set aside the evidence of both, we 
presume by the context as prejudiced, ' 
they say — ** Your Committee wish to 
direct attention to the unprefudiced 
[the italics are ours] opinions of many 
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it ; whereas they make this their 
omission an excuse for not doing 

Slain jastiee now. Doobtless Mr M. 
loore has given great offence by his 
evidence, bat that does not jostify Mr 
Farrer in offering an insult which is 
not evidence; nor are the Commis- 
sioners justified in their comment that 
Mr Moore had given offence, without 
marking still more strongly the insult 
offered by Mr Farrer, still unreproved. 
We are not acquainted with Mr 
Moore, nor do we in any way take 
up his ^' animoiiHes,^^ if he has any ; 
but we think towards him the Com- 
missioners did not act quite fairly, 
nor consistently with the dignity of 
their position. 

We may not unaptly look upon 
theur visit to the National Grallery as 
an inquest on the bodies of certain old 
masters — say Claude, Titian, Velas- 
quez — for the charge had been made 
of positive murder. The decision re- 
quired — ^Were they dead, killed, mur- 
dered, or still alive and well-looking ? 
A physician once told us an anecdote 
'in point. He, with another physi- 
cian, had been some time in atten- 
dance upon a patient. (We believe 
the man was a baker). One day they 
went up-stairs as usual, looked a 
moment or two at the poor man, then 
at each other significantly, and walked 
out of the room. On the stairs they 
met the wife, and tenderly informed 
her that she was a widow ; and as a 
widow she properly conducted her- 
self, and saw the physicians depart. 
It so happened that our friend, some 
weeks after, tumiug the comer of a 
street, came suddenly against the 
baker—" What ! arenH you dead? " 
" No," said the man, " I recovered as 
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siotts. The Commissioners seem to 
have been of this way of thinking. 
They cannot altogether acquit the ir- 
responsible responsibles — are unwill- 
ing to condemn ; they adopt, therefore, 
a figure not unknown in oratory, a 
mystification under the ambiguity of 
a varying weight of evidence.* 

We are, however, now in a posi- 
tion to hear the witnesses speak for 
themselves. Such a mass of contra- 
dictions it will be difllcult to find else- 
where among professors of any other 
art or science. In the multitude of 
counsellors there may be wisdom, but 
it is not the less hux) to extract it ; 
and certainly one part of the wisdom 
is sometimes to conceal it. 

As " glazmg" has been shown to be 
a fertile source of discrepancies of 
opinion, and the whole question of 
the cleaning process so much depends 
upon its existence or non-existence 
in certain works, and upon its pecu- 
liar liability to injury, it may not be 
unimportant to examine the testi- 
monies concerning it. 

What is the definition of glazing ? 
Sir Charles Eastlake makes it to be, 
^^The passing a dark transparent 
colour over a lighter colour." He also 
draws a distinction between the Italian 
and Flemish glazing. " The Italian 
practice is glazing over a solid, light 
preparation; the Flemish is passing 
transparent colours over a light 
ground." Mr Charteris doubts the 
propriety of the definition ; Sir Charles 
explains, "I would say that, if a 
dark transparent colour be passed too 
thickly, even over a white ground, so 
as to exclude the light entirely, it be- 
comes opaque ; on the other hand, if 
an opaque colour be passed so thinly 
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passing a atrictlj traDsparent colour 
over its ground is called 'glazing.' ** It 
may appear very bold in us to question 
this definition of the President of the 
Academy ; yet we are inclined to do 
80, because we think our artists have 
not agreed to adopt it, and because it 
leaves a common mode of painting 
without any technical term ; but if 
scumbling may be allowed to express 
the thin, yet somewhat dry, rubbing 
in of opaque colour, we may well 
leave glazing to the conception of it 
adopted by the Italians, which strikes 
Sir Charles Eastlake as remarkable. 
*'Now, it is remarkable that the 
Italians have but one word for both 
operations — the term vekxre (to veil) 
comprehends both glazing and scum- 
bliog." Nor do we see any sufficient 
reason for confining glazing to dark 
over light. We cannot but think it 
was the practice of the Italian schools, 
at least some of them, to paint glaz- 
ingly light over dark. Did not Cor- 
reggio, especially in his backgrounds, 
paint out the light, the white ground — 
if he used always light grounds^with 
deep greys, not of a uniform tone, and 
afterwards go over them, sometimes 
with dark transparent colour, and 
sometimes semi-transparent, and so 
on lighter? The practice of Rem- 
brandt seems to want technical terms, 
if Sir Charles's definition is to be an 
authority. That eminent painter of 
mysterious effect, of ** palpable ob- 
scure," certainly often painted glaz- 
ingly semi- opaque lighter over dark, 
as well as dark over light. It may 
be a question of practical art, if it 
be not as desirable that dark under- 
painting should come out, or slightly 
appear through a lighter, as that light 
should come up Uirough the dark. 
We never can be brought to believe 
that a white ground, showing through 
dark glazings, will imitate all the 
depths of nature. It was perhaps too 
much the practice of the Flemish 
schools, but they were not schools 
from which we should learn the power 
of sentiment in colouring. It was an 
expeditious practice, but it led to a 
conventional colourhig, sacrificing the 
truth of shadows, with the object (if 
attained) of setting off, and giving 
body to the lights. We the rather 
dwell upon thii^ because we believe 
that the Flemish system, and parti- 
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cularly that of Rubens, has had ao 
injurious influence upon modem art. 
Rubens was a painter of great power, 
and dared an extravagance of con- 
ventionality, which, in weaker hands, 
becomes a conspicuous fault. Hence 
a thin, flashy, and flimsy style of 
painting, unnatural, because unsub- 
stantial ;^we say unsubstantial ; for, 
however illuminated, or covered with 
transparency of light or of shadow, 
nature is ever substantial. The Ita- 
lian practice is, therefore, greatly to 
be preferred. 

It is well known that our Gains- 
borough said, that with black or blue, 
and asphaltum, he would make a pit 
as deep as the Inferno ; but it was a 
mistake: with such dark transpar- 
ency, especially over a light ground, 
he would make no pit at all, but a 
hole scarcely the depth of his mall- 
stick ; his arm could reach to the end 
of it, as against a wall. In the great- 
est depths of nature, there is a depth 
of dark below, not of light, over which 
there is atmosphere. It is this depth 
that should come up, not light. We 
are not unaware that any semi- opaque 
glazing over a darker colour has a 
tendency to coldness, but it may not 
be the worse on that account, as the 
painter has the choice of making his 
under-darks as warm as he pleases, 
and his semi- opaque glazing warm 
too. This, cool, in its various degrees 
over warm, was the method adopted 
by both the Poussins : they painted 
on red ground, and that generally not 
light, but of deep tone; as it was 
a^ pretty much the case with the 
Bolognese school. Caspar Poussin, 
by this method, gave great efibct to 
his cool greens in masses of wood, 
the red ground imperceptibly giving 
an nnder warmth, the general masses 
being laid in with a body of colour, 
but semi-transparent, as if chalk, 
or some transparent body, had been 
embodied with the colour. In his 
pictures, cool greys, more or less 
mixed with ochres, tell with great 
truth over the red ground. We hope 
the condemnation passed by the 
President of the Academy upon this 
method may not be quite merited. 
Indeed, the beauty of most of that 
great, we should say greatest, of 
landscape-painter's works, which are 
yet nmnjured by the cleaner, would 
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contradict so strong an assertion, as 
that they are snre to perish from the 
canse ascribed ; for, as they haye snr- 
▼ived at least two hundred years, 
Caspar Ponssin haying been bom in 
1600, (and, it may be worth obsenr- 
ing, Claade in the same year), we 
may fiurly presume that the work of 
time on white lead has already done 
its worst; and we would almost donbt 
the effect ascribed to time, when we 
look at the perfect pictures of the 
master, which appear as if fresh from 
the easel, and certainly the white not 
too transparent. Shr Charles is ex- 
plaining why he objected to the clean- 
ing certain pictures. ** The general 
reason I haye giyen ; but if you were 
to ask me about those pictures, I 
should say of the two, Canaletti and 
the Poussin, that it is extremely 
injudicious to dean pictures of that 
kind, because time, eyen without any 
assistance from picture-cleaners, is 
aure to destroy such pictures in the 
end; they are painted on a dark 
ground, and eycnry painter knows, 
that when white lead is thinly spread 
oyer a dark colour, it becomes more 
or less transparent in time: white 
lead has a tendency to ^w trans- 
parent. If you were to paint a chess- 
board with a thin coat of white lead, 
so as effectually to conceal the black 
squares, and not suffer it to be touched, 
in a certain time, longer or shorter, 
according to the thinness of the paint, 
the black sQwes would again become 
apparent. The white lead has a ten- 
dency to grow transparent, and the 
consequence is, that, when a picture is 
painted on a dark ground, time does 
it harm rather than good.*' We 
would, with some hesitation — for we 

gay great deference to the opinions of 
ir C.EasUake^suggest another cause 
for this appearance of the chess-board 
— ^the tendency of oil to become a yar- 
nish, and therefore itself more trans- 
parent; and we are inclined to think 
that, had the experiment been tried 
with any other colour, ochres, or 
Naples yellow, the effect would haye 
been the same. Nay, what would be 
a still better test— had the whole board 
been coyered with black, the white 
squares, we belieye, though concealed 
for a time, would haye appeared 
through. We also hope and trust 
that this effect of time on the oil is 
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on the whole rather beneficial than 
otherwise, and that it is not continuous 
beyond a certain point. It is idmost 
incredible that either the oil or the 
white lead, laid on canyass two or 
three hundred years ago, is now, at 
the present, and will be in future, to 
a day of destruction, changing their 
properties. Then, with regard to 
Gaspar Poussin, if such were really 
the case, the lights would be the first 
to disappear; but, on the contnuy, Mr 
Brown, who cleaned the Dido and 
^neas about thirty years ago, a yery 
dark picture, giyes another kind of 
eyidence. Q. 1128.—" Did yon ob- 
senre in that picture that a yery 
considerable part of the discolouring 
and blackness arose from internal 
causes, from an internal alteration in 
the colours?** — **In some instances; 
but the general effect of the picture 
was yery much lowered by the hetero- 
geneous mass of oil that was upon it, 
and the yery dark parts did not, of 
course, come out, as you would ima- 
gine they would, from the remoyal of 
that: the lighter parts were yery 
brilliant, indeed, but it was always 
a dark picture." Q. 1130. — •* Is 
there not something peculiar in the 
ground on which Gaspar and Nicholas 
Ponssin painted their pictures, which 
rendered them liable to decomposition 
and discolourment ?" — "I think not so 
much the ground, as the colour which 
they would put upon the ground, 
because the ground that yon see in 
those masters, where they haye used 
it to assist them in painting the pic- 
ture, is an uniyersal colour : in some 
parts of the picture, the ground is 
more or less painted on, but ail the 
light parts of Gaspar Poussin's pic- 
tures are yery tender.** The differences 
of opinion with respect to glazing 
are chiefly among the artists* Pic- 
ture-cleaners and picture-dealers are 
in better agreement. Even the artists 
who differ, perhaps differ more on 
account of the definition not being 
yery dear, and established in the 
artists* yocabulary, than as to the 
fact. But the eyidence of the present 
keeper, Mr Uwins, is certainly yery 
extraordinary on this, as on eyeiy 
point upon which his examination 
entered. We showed, in our last 
paper, how he was present and absent 
at the cleanings at the same times; 
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how he gave evidence as to the 
methods adopted by the cleaners in 
his presence, which the cleaners them- 
selves very flatly contradicted; how 
he astonished Lord Monteagle by 
assertions which his lordship denied ; 
how he protested he did not advise, 
yet did advise; and now we find, 
with regard to this question of glazing, 
having contradicted nearly every one 
else, he tarns round, for lack of others, 
to contradict himself. His first an- 
swers about glazing were most plain 
and unhesitating. Being asked if the 
Venetian painters did not use glazing, 
and that, in consequence, their pic- 
tures are liable to injury in cleaning, 
he says, '^ Ttiat is a question that can 
never be settled, because nobody can 
prove that they did use glazings." 
Q. 116. — " Is it your opinion that 
they did, or that they did not?"*— 
" I believe that the best painters of 
every school used very little, indeed, 
if any at all, of what is called glazhig. 
I think it quite a modem quackery, 
that has nothing to do with the noble 
works of remote ages in art." Q. 
117. — ** You consider the theory, 
as to the Venetian painters having 
used very delicate glazings in finishing 
off their pictures, is fallacious ?"— *^ I 
do not admit those glazings, as tiiey 
are called ; I believe that they sought 
for freshness and pureness of colour, 
and depended on their knowledge of 
colour for the harmony of their picture, 
and not on patting on what the 
Romans call Ma velatura Inglese;* 
they wished to obtain the vigour and 
fipeshness of nature, or their pictures 
would not have lasted as they have." 
Q. 118.— "« Will vou explain to the 
Committee why the Romans (I pre- 
sume you mean the Romans of the pre- 
sent day) call that particular process 
by the name of ^la velatura Inglese?"' 
— " Because the English painters only 
adopt it." Q. 119.— "The EngUsh 

gainters of the modem school?'* — "It 
I only those who adopt it; that is why 
it is especially called ^ la velatura In- 
glese.* " This is very childish, to at- 
tempt to disprove the practice of the 
old Roman, or other masters, bv the 
supposed— for it is only supposed — or 
assumed criticism of modem Romans, 
who can be no authority upon the prac- 
tice of modem art in this country. 
-SMYing found, however;, that " velare" 
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and "velatura" are old, not new 
terms of art, in another examination 
Mr Uwins comes to his explanation, 
which is as extraordinary as his first 
assertion. He contradicts himself, 
by admitting, that all good painters 
did use glazings, and even asserts that 
he never denied it, only in a particu- 
lar sense. It is in vain that the Com- 
mittee tell him, they asked not the 
question in any particular sense ; he 
slips out of the hands of the examiner 
with wonderful lubricity. It is the 
hardest thing to bring bis comprehen- 
sion to any sense whatever of the 
questions put to him ; and as to the 
unfortunate " velatura," he has exa- 
mined the dictionary of the Acadcony 
of Bologna, and, although he has 
admitted its meaning by the thing, 
as in practice they all glazed, yet, not 
to be vanquished, even by his extracts 
from his dictionary, he pertinaciously 
says, "I believe that both these 
extracts relate to the preparation of 
tbe canvass." 

We fear the reader may be weary 
of this discQSsion on glazing, bat we 
must beg him to ^o a littie further 
with us on the sulgect ; it is impor- 
tant, for if there were no glazings, 
both during the process and final, no 
damage may have been done, in re- 
spect to them, for there could be none 
to remove — a state of the case which 
some would &in establish, if possible. 
The Committee take a great deal of 
trouble to get the clearest evidence 
upon the point. We perfectiy agree 
with Mr Morris Moore in his evidence 
in this matter, and utterly repudiate 
the idea that the mellow, warm, lucid 
tones of the old masters have been in 
any degree given by time. He very 
appositely quotes the sensibkCHogartb, 
"Time cannot give a picture more 
union and harmony than has been in 
the power of a skilful master, with all 
his rules of art, to do." Mr Morris 
Moore denies it^ with the examples of 
Claude and Titian, and quotes amply 
M authorities. We have immediately 
referred to Leonardo da Vinci*s treatise 
on painting in general, a very puzzling 
book ; but we find a passage which 
shows that not only tone might be 
given by glazing, but colours changed 
by it — that is, one odour over another, 
makmg a third. He says, " A tran- 
sparent colour being laid on another 
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colour of a difiereat kind forms a tbird, 
partaking of each of the two simples 
that compose it.'* Mr Djce, R.A., 
comes to the rescne of the Paul 
Veronese, one of the recently cleaned 
pictures, showing from tiie authority 
of Boschini, a satirical writer on 
art, pf the sereaieenth century, that 
Panl Veronese did not glaze his 
draperies. The conclusion would of 
course be, that in that respect the 
picture could not have been injured, 
or that it is not the woii: of Paul 
Veronese. But surely the passage 
from Boschini proves too much ; for 
it asserts with regard to drapery an 
impossibility, or at best a very un- 
likely thing, unless glazing be taken 
into the account For though Boschini 
is made to say, that Paul Veronese 
never glazed his drapery, he is made 
also to sar that ^^ he was accustomed 
to paint the shadows of drapery with 
lake, not only of red draperies, but 
also of ydlow, green, and even blue, 
thus prodnciBg an indescribablv har- 
monious effect." But he had also 
said, that the painter ^ put in tlw 
local tints of dr^)eries first, painting 
the bine 'draperies for the most part 
in water-colour.** It is, in the first 
place, most unlikely that he left these 
draperies in water-colour only ; it is 
more probable tiiat this fot painting 
was entirely gone over, or his lake in 
shadows would hardly have suited 
all the colours. We happen to have 
in our possession a Venetian picture, 
which shows this Venetian practice 
of lake^ under blue drwpwy. It is 
a Pabna; the snliject, The Dead 
Christ, The Vligm Mo^er, Mary 
Magdalene, and other figures. The 
foot of Maiy the Mother rests on a 
stone, on which is written Jacobus 
Palma. He was the pupil of Titian, 
and is said to have finished a picture 
left unfinished by Titian. The lake 
is very visile under the blue, which 
was evidently put over it ; and being 
rubbed off here and there, the red is 
very conspicuous. We mention this, 
merely to show that so iar Boschini 
was right, and that the practice was 
not confined to Paul Veronese. And 
is there not presumption in any one, 
whether painter or not — and Boschini 
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was no painter, or a poor one — to 
assert positively, that a master who 
lived a generation before him did not 
use this or that process of painting, 
having a choice of all, and skill to use 
them. Bosch ini^s aversion was the 
abuse of varnishes ; and it is curious 
that, among the condemned recipes is 
the olio dabezzo^ for which there are 
other authorities besides Armenini, 
and it is mentioned in the Mardana 
Manuscript, supposed to have been 
the varnish of Correggio. Boschini 
is speaking of /ora>i«r*, "forestiere,** 
not Venetians : — 

** O de ehe stntzn le & otTedal 
D''ogio cfavezio, mMtiee e BMi^lTi^fa, 
E irementina (per no dir triaca) 
Robe che illusterave ogni stivaL*^ 
— Mabco Boschini, Vinitto Q^into. 

Mr Dyce is unfortunate upon one 
occasion in rejectmg the evidence of 
Armenini, '* because he describes the 
practice of another school,** *' his own 
school, the school of Ferrara.** Upon 
this Mr Morris Moore is somewhat 
sharp upon him, and quotes Armenini 
himself, to show that he does not con- 
fine himself to any school, but speaks 
from the "practice and example of 
the most excellent artists that have 
existed,** and that he was of Faenaa, 
not Ferrara. 

Mrs Merrifield, in her valuable 
woric on the ancient practice of paint- 
ing, the result of a Government Com- 
mission, expresses great confidence in 
the information she received from a 
learned and skilful Milanese pamter 
and cleaner. Signer A. He had par- 
ticularly studied the works of Utian, 
and describes his practice. If his 
account be correct, Titian certainly 
glazed over his li^ts as well as darks; 
and, like Paul Veronese, by the ac- 
count of Boschini, he painted the 
shadows of blue drapery with lake. 
«< He (Titian) then painted the Ughts 
with fiesh-colour, and laid by the 
picture to dry. After five or six 
months he glazed the fiesh with terra 
ro«Mi, and let it dry. He then painted 
in the shades transparently (that is 
without any white in the shadows), 
using a great deal of asphaltum* with 
them.** " He also said, that in a blue 
drapery he painted the shades with 



* Net ra^ aspfailtinB as is now oommonly used ; he had a method ^i preparing 
it to tender it ianocaoiii. 
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lake, and then laid on the lights (with 
white^ ; that these colours were laid 
on with great body, and, when dry, 
he took a large brush and spread the 
biadetto over the whole." This bia- 
detto was used by Paul Veronese ; we 
suppose it was a blue from copper, 
and, owing to its liability to turn 
f[reen, used without oil. Now, if 
such was the practice of Titian, it was 
most likely in some degree the prac- 
tice also of Paul Veronese, who, 
ihongh younger, was contemporary 
with l^tian. We somewhat enlarge 
upon this question here, because, by the 
evidence given, doubts were thrown 
upon the originality of the ^^ Consecra- 
tion of St Nicolas," or to prove that 
DO glazings had been removed. 

We shall not pursue this subject 
further, concluding that, whatever 
practice is in use now by various 
artists was known by the ancient 
masters, and some things more, which 
are either lost or uncertainly re- 
•covered. No one has paid greater 
Attention to this subject, or applied to 
it more research and discrimination, 
than Sir Charles Eastlake. We still 
look for more valuable and decisive 
information from him, especially with 
respect to the Italian schools. 

We are certaiqly surprised at the 
opinions given by artists of eminence 
as to the condition of the Claude, 
"The Queen of Sheba;" that Mr 
Stansfield should confirm his opinion 
of its being uninjured " from the ex- 
tremities of the trees next the sky, 
and the foliage generally," because 
those very parts have appeared to 
onr AvAs flo feeble, ao washy, as if at 
ted on by an- 
's : we say the 
irlessly, of the 
the small up- 
alining, too, of 
1 of Sheba is 
ling ; and the 
>f the sky are 
Mr Stansfield 
ill restore the 
7 1 we cannot 
lent. If time 
warm glow of 
that time had 
d office on the 
s, as cold as 
There were 
) glow, as un- 



suited to their subjects; we do not 
see that time has in this respect con- 
verted any of them into Claudes. 
There is Claude's imitator, Swanne- 
velt, without the glow ; but take 
Ruysdael, who painted upon an op- 
posite principle — we never see that 
glow thrown over his pictures. His 
nresh blue and white skies are still 
free from that yellow toning of time's 
fingers. It comes to this—either 
Claude painted his peculiar glow, or 
time did for him. If Time did it for 
him. Time must have been constrained 
by bis oflSce and nature to do the 
same thing for others. He did not 
do so for others, or Claude's would 
not be a glow peculiar to him — ergo^ 
Claude did the work, and not time. 
But time is also supposed to do this 
ameliorating work very speedily. Mr 
Stansfield thinks " we all must allow 
that the Cuyp has recovered its tone." 
Will it be allowed? There is, and 
was after the cleaning of that picture 
in 1844, a pink colouring in the sky, 
which put the whole picture out of 
harmony, which, if painted by Cuyp, 
to be like his other works, could only 
have been an under-tone, and by him 
gone over with another, which must 
have been at some time or other re- 
moved. 

How could so skilful a marine 
painter as Mr Stansfield look accu- 
rately at the water from the fore- 
ground to the distance in the Claude 
and think it uninjured? The very 
forms of the waves, hi the second and 
third distances, are interrupted and 
faint. An argument has been brought, 
that, if the sky had been injured, the 
ropes would have sufibred. Besides 
that it is merely assumed that they 
have not suflTered, that argument is 
fallacious. We have the authority of 
a very experienced picture-deaner, 
and one well acquainted with pictures 
and all processes, which tends to a 
contrary proof. De Burtin, in his 
treatise on picture-cleaning, says: 
" A point of the utmost importance, 
and which never must be lost sight of, 
is this, that among the glazings there 
will be found some which, although 
very transparent and delicate, it is 
nevertheless very difficult to injure, 
because they have been laid on the 
colour when fresh, and have become 
thoroughly incorporated and united 
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therewith ; and, on the contrary, there 
wiU be found others, and sometimes 
not so transparent and delicate, bnt 
"Which will yet be injured very readily, 
because they stand separate from, and 
do not adhere to the colour beneath 
them, that having been almost dry 
ere they were put on." Now, sup- 
posing that Claude^s glow were — we 
say not that it waa— an after-glaze, 
the ropes may have been put in on 
the wet sky. Does any one think 
that Glanders skies were painted at 
one painting, or even two ? 

Mr Stansfield had used the words 
*^raw and disagreeable;" but being 
asked if he thought that picture 
raw and disagreeable when it left 
Claude's easel? replies. No. We 
must in justice say, uiat he somewhat 
modifies the expression. ^^ Perhaps I 
hare used a wrong term in saying 
^raw* and * disagreeable,' for we 
all paint for time to hare some effect 
upon our pictures." Notwithstanding 
Mr Stansneld's great experience, we 
more than doubt this fallacy as to 
time. We know it to be, and to have 
been, a fayourite maxim of many 
painters of the English school, that 
time will remedy rawness, and make 
their works in mellowness what those 
of the ancient masters were. We 
utterly disbelieve it, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons : It is out of character 
with the mind of genius purposely to 
leave a work incomplete. The idea 
of perfection being m the mind, the 
hand cannot resist the operation. 
Then, has time had that edect upon 
more modem works ? We appeal for 
evidence to the Vernon Gallery. Are 
the pictures there better than when 
they were fresh from the easel ? Not 
one, we verily believe, and know some 
to be much worse. This was a notion 
of Constable's and his followers, and 
it has infected the minds of too many. 
He painted as if he would frost his 
pictures with white— has time finished 
them to his conceived perfection? 
Those who trust to time must, we 
fear, also trust to the picture- cleaner 
and picture- toner, against whom there 
is, rather inconsistently, a considerable 
outcry. This is a point not requiring 
a test of long ages. Mr Stansfield 
himself thinks ^^The Queen of Sheba" 
will recover its tone in six months, 
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and that from 1846 to the present 
time the satisfactory change has 
taken place in the pictures cleaned. 

With regard to Claude's general 
yellow tone, there remains yet a ques- 
tion to be asked— Did he take it from 
nature, or did he add it with a view 
of improving nature? Quite aware 
that the question will shock the Na- 
turalists, we still venture it. In the 
first place, be it observed— and we have 
noticed it elsewhere in the pages of 
this Magazine— nature will bear great 
liberties with regard to colour, with- 
out losing her characteristics. Colour 
may be said, in this sense, to be the 
poetical language of nature. It is 
astonishing that any can doubt whe- 
ther or not this view of nature was 
taken by the Ancient Masters. It is 
unfashionable now. To apply this 
to Claude : In Sir David Brewster's 
evidence, we find mention made of 
^* Claude glasses," some of which he 
produced. He considered that, look- 
ing through these, the tone would be 
much restored to the eye. '* I con- 
ceive," he says, " this (the yellow 
tone) is proved bv the glasses, which 
I have produced, having got the name 
of Claude Lorraine glasses from their 
nving that general tone to nature 
tnat characterises all his pictures." 
This leads to a slight discussion on 
the subject of the glasses. Mr B. 
WaU asks Sir David, ** Are you not 
aware that, about forty-five years 
ago, those Claude Lorraine glasses- 
were introduced and sold, three, or 
four, or five together, and they were 
very much used by tourists who used 
to see the English Lakes ? — were they 
not of different colours— blue, pink, 
green, and almost every shade?" 
*' No such name was given to such 
glasses as you refer to in your ques- 
tion." Mr B. Wall : " I yenture to 
differ from your high authority, and 
to think that the glass which you call 
a Claude Lorraine glass is not the 
only glass that went by that name ; 
and therefore that the inference 
which you have drawn, that the yel- 
low one was the proper one to use 
when you looked at Claude's pictures, 
was not correct" Mr Stirling asks 
if there is not another thing called 
a Claude Lorraine glass, ^^ a piece of 
coloured glass which is used to reduce 
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the landscape, and reflect it like the 
surface of a mirror ?*' Sir David says, 
he never saw it done with coloured 
glass. The difference between the 
glass spoken of by Sir David, and 
that by Mr B. Wall, does not seem 
very important,— it being that one 
admits other colonrs more freely than 
the other. Mr Wall is not, however, 
quite correct in limiting the invention 
to forty-five years ago. We have 
one in onr possession which we know 
to have been in existence very near a 
century, and it has alwa3rB been called 
a Claade glass. I believe it has been 
in nse, as was the black glass, in the 
days of the Old Masters. The effect 
on the natural landscape is curious, 
and worth recording. The yellow 
elass is very extraordinary : it won- 
drously heightens the lights, so that 
a sky, for Instance, in which scarcely 
an illuminated cloud is seen, look^ 
at through this glass, exhibits great 
variety of parts. Shadows are deep- 
ened, and light strengthened; real 
colours not lost, but as it were cover- 
ed with a glaze. We have always 
been of opinion that Rembrandt used 
it, his pictures are so like nature seen 
through that medium. It moeUy re- 



better still, by a Claude glass, as it 
is called, by which we look at nature 
through coloured glasses. We do not 
the less recognise nature—nay, it is 
impossible not to be charm^ with 
the difference, and yet not for a mo* 
ment question the truth. We are 
not here discussing the proprie^ of 
using such glasses— it may be right, 
or it may be wrong, according to the 
purpose the painter may have. We 
only mean to assert, that nature will 
bear the changes and not offend any 
sense. The absolute naturalness, 
then, of the colours of nature, in its 
strictest and most limited sense, local 
and aerial, is not so necessary as that 
the eye cannot be gratified without 
it. And it follows, that agreeability 
of colour does not depend upon this 
strict naturalness." 

We learn from Mrs Merrifield, that 
Signer A. showed her a black mirror, 
which had belonged to Bamboccio 
(Peter Van Laer). ** This mirror 
was bequeathed by Bamboccio to 
Gaspar Poussin; by the latter to 
some other painter, until it ultimate^ 
came into the hands of Signer A." It 
is admitted by Mr Seguier himself 
as by other witnesses, that Claude 
ited thinly, semi- opaque over dark, 
this is called *' scumbling." It is, 
rever, in fact, if done with a ftw 
dry brush, a glaze, and he may 
e thus toned his pictures. That 
B once removed, as in the case of 
Sheba, we believe irrecoverable 
by such a master-hand as put it 
and possessed of the same pure 
lium. We fancy we discover in 
working that a great deal of the 
iil of his pictures was painted In 
method. To expect that time 
f will restore that fine glow la 
thy the philosopher of Laputa, 
his resolution to extract sun- 
ns from cucumbers. Poor Claude I 
feasors of the art of painting 
far worse off than professors 
Iterature, whose tormentors are 
the printer's devil and the corn- 
tor. The poor painter has an 
[ess generation of tormentors. 
«( Qoidlibet andendi** is not his 
to- his genius will never be half 
[anng as the hands of his scrub- 
Let him sit at his easel, and, in 
enthusiasm, throw sunshine from 
brush, and dream fondly that it 
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wiU be eteriMl; a host of cleaners 
are looMog over hig shoulder, or lark- 
ing in secret, to catch the treasore, 
and smadge his dream and his irork 
out for ever. And when they have 
visibly, too visibly, done their worst, 
old Time, that nsed to be represented 
as the *^Edax reram," the general 
destroyer, is introdaoed as a newly- 
dabbed professor of the art of cleaning 
and restoring by dirt 

We do not, however, wish to speak 
disrespectfally of pictore-cleaners, or 

Sctore-vamishers, or pictare-dealers. 
here Bie many very skilftil and very 
nsefiil, and, of dealers, hononrable and 
liberal. Nor do we say this withoat 
knowledge; yet habit creates bold- 
ness, and removes caution. Like the 
medical profession, deanership, it is 
to be feared, most kill before it has 
learned to core. Bat the professors 
sometimes forget the wholesome rale, 
*^ Fiat experimentam in corpore vili.** 
Even the wise Sir David Brewster 
eonfosses to having dabbled in de- 
stmotion. There is not a man of note 
in it bat most have killed his man ; 
and fsw are so happv as the wonder- 
fid Mr Lance, to make a new one so 
well that none can tell the difference. 
Indeed, Mr Laace*s magic brash did 
a great deal more. A cleaner had 
wiped out of existence whole mem- 
bers — ^man and horse ; sometimes had 
left half a horse, and scarcely half a 
sum, and sometimes had ironed them 
all oat together. Mr Lance bron^t 
all to life again, withoat having ever 
seen one of them ; and aU so like, that 
their most &miliar acquaintances had 
never missed them, nor known they 
had ever been defanct. Yet was his 
modesty equal to his skill. He never 
boasted of his performance. Man and 
horse were revivified, and remounted, 
and caracoled with the utmost mce 
and predsion before himself and the 
public, with unbounded applause; 
and the wonderM restorer was con- 
tented to sit quietly in a comer, as if 
miconsdous of his own creations, and 
deaf to the loudest blast of Fame's 
trumpet. If we have wearied our 
readers with too long discussions upon 
teohnicaUties, we cam now make 
amends by retiring behind the scenes, 
iirtt introducing Mr Lance hlmsdf, 
who win be as amusing to others as 
be has besn to us. But there is a 



prologue to every play ; we would 
not usher in so celebrated a performer 
without one. 

Every one acquainted with the Na- 
tional Gallery knows the Yelasques 
'* Boar-hunt." It was always a cele- 
brated picture, and henceforth will be 
more celebrated than ever. In the 
very Index of the Report it occupies 
more than a whole page. The fkmons 
Erymaathian boar never gave half 
the sport, though it required a Her- 
cules to kill him. But there is a dif- 
forence: he was killed, and frightened 
people after he was dead ; this boar 
was killed, and brought to life again, 
and pleased everr one ever after. It 
had been hunted in many countries, 
and would have been hunted in many 
more, had it not received its Apo- 
theo^ firom the hand of Sir Robert 
Peel, and found a plaoe in the galaxy 
of the National Gallery. 

This {Hcture was presented to Lord 
Oowley by the Court of Spain ; and 
from him came into the hsruds of Mr 
Farrer, a dealer in pictures. By him 
it was sent to Holland, having been 
refused by our Gallery, and offered to 
the king, who rejected it. On its re- 
tnm fipom Holland, Mr Farrer left it 
in its case, in his front shop, with the 
direction on it toJiis Miyes^ the Eling 
of Holland—- no direction to Mr Far- 
rer appearing. Mr B. Wall, one of 
the Commissioaers, sees the case, and 
asks what it contains; is told theVel- 
asques : has the ^* impression," but is 
not quite certain, that Mr Farrer told 
him It was going' to the King of Hol- 
land. Mr B. Wall upon this goes 
to Sir Robert Peel, and both fear 
the picture may be lost ; and, with 
the sanction and at the desire of Sir 
R. Ped, it was purchased for the Gal- 
lerv. Now, Mr B. Wall was not the 
only person who saw the case in Mr 
Farrw'sshop. Mr Morris Moore was 
one, and, as he says, there were many 
others. He names two— Mr Goning- 
ham and Mr Chambers Hall— to all 
of whom Mr Farrer, according to the 
evidence of Mr Morris Moore, told the 
same tale— namely, '^ that the Trus- 
tees were but just in time to save it 
from exportation to the King of Hol- 
land." This Mr Farrer stoutly de- 
nies, and Mr Morris Moore offers to 
take his oath to the fact. In the 
denial, Mr Faner states, that he may 
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have said he was going to send it 
abroad^ for that he intended to offer 
it in Paris; bat, after a while, speaks 
rather uncertainly, not knowing ex- 
acUjr where abroad he shoold have 
sent it; bat it is possible he may have 
intended again to send it to Holland, 
under a kind of conviction that the 
King of Holland woold, after all, 
have it. Then he asserts that the 
visit from, and conversation with, Mr 
Morris Moore upon the snbject were 
before, not after, the picture had gone 
to Holland. Mr Moore, on the other 
hand, is positive it was after it had 
returned, becaose it was then secured 
for the National Gallery^ and Mr Far- 
rer admits it was not so secured till 
after its return from Holluid. This 
is, as far as we can make it, a plain 
statement, in abstract, from the evi- 
dence. The Commissioners leave 
these ^* discrepancies*' where they 
found them ; so do we. It is a com- 
mon saying that truth lies somewhere 
between two contradictory statements. 
Wherever it may appear to lie, there 
appears but little space, on any inter- 
mediate ground, upon which it could, 
by anypossibility, stand upright. This 
little history has seenjhe picture lodg- 



lected for that purpose. Sir David 
Wilkie, Sir Edwin Landseer, and my- 
self, were mentioned ; but it was sup* 
posed that neither Sir David Wilkie 
nor Sir Edwin Landseer would give 
their time to it, and that probably I 
might; and, therefore, the picture was 
plMed with me, with a representation 
that, if I did not do something to it^ 
serious consequences would follow to 
the cleaner. I undertook it, though 
I was very much employed at the 
time ; and, to be as short as possible, 
I painted on this picture. I generally 
paint very rapidly, and I painted on 
that occasion as industriously as I 
could, and was engaged for six weeka 
upon it. When It was completed. 
Lord Cowley saw it, never having 
been aware of the misfortune that had 
happened to the picture. It was then 
in Mr Thane's possession, and remain- 
ed with him some time afterwards. 
From that time I saw no more of the 
picture until it was exhibited in the 
British Gallery some time afterwards, 
where it was a very popular picture, 
and was very much thought of. Since 
then, I have heard it was sold to the 
nation ; and twice I have seen it in 
the National Gallery. I saw it only 
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— Q, 5128. Do yoa mean to say, that 
the whole of the paint was removed 
from that part of the picture ? En- 
tirely.— Q. 5129. Was the canvass laid 
bare? Entirely. — ft 5180. What 
^ide had yon in repainting those 
groaps? Not any. — Q.51dl. Did you 
paint groups that yon yourself ima- 
gined and designed? Tes.— Q. 5182. 
Did Lord Cowley not distinguish any 
difference in the groups? Not any. — 
4i. 5138. What was the extent of 
paint wanting on that group which 
yon say yon repainted on the right — 
was it a portion as large as a sheet ot 
note-paper? Larger, considerably; 
the figures themselves are larger than 
that— Q. 5184. Was it as large as a 
sheet of foolscap ? About that size, I 
flhonld imagine. — Q. 5185. There was 
•a piece of the original paint wanting 
as large as that ? Yes, in the fore- 
unround. — Q. 5186. It was totally 
wanting, and the canvass to that ex- 
tent laid bare— is that so? Yes.— 
Q. 5187. And on that bare canvass 
yon painted the groups of figures we 
«ee now? Exactly.— Q. 5188. Will 
you have the goodness to describe to 
the committee any other portions of 
the picture where the pamt was in a 
similar or in an analogous state? The 
whole of the centre of the picture was 
destroyed, with sUght indications here 
and there of men ; there were some 
men without horses, and some horses 
without men.— Q. 5189. That is in 
the arena? Yes.— Q. 5140. You are 
speaking of the figures on horseback? 
Yes : some riders had no horses, and 
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world, I said it gave me a notion 
that some part had been much repair- 
ed and painted upon : upon which Mr 
Barnard, the keeper of the British 
Institution, said immediately, * No, 
you are wrong there ; we never had 
a picture so free from repair in our 
lives.' I did not think it at all desir- 
able to make any statement,*' &c. 
He hopes there is no engraving of the 
picture, for the group in the fore- 
ground, entirely his, would be detect- 
ed immediately. 

So much for Mr Lance's doings with 
this celebrated Boar -hunt, which, 
whatever part of it may be by Mr 
Lance, we are very glad to see in our 
National Galleiy, and should have 
been more glad if they had abstained 
from cleaning it. But Mr Lance has 
further amusement for us. That ac- 
count is the serious playin which he 
was principal actor. We shall see 
him i^^n in the entertunment. It 
has a very excellent title—" Diogenes 
in search of an Honest Man." The 
part of Diogenes, Mr Lance; the 
point being, the vain search for a time, 
but discovered at last— in whom ? In 
a negro. This was Mr Diogenes 
Lance's satirical discovery. There 
are countries where the scene must 
not be exhibited. He shall tell the 
story. " Q, 5280. Have you ever 
restored any other picture in the ordi- 
nary course of your professional prac- 
tice ? Dnrinff the time I was engaged 
upon that picture at Mr Thane's, he 
had a picture belonging to the Arch- 
bishop of York, to which rather an 
amusmg thing occurred. — Q. 5281. 
What was the subject of it ? It was 
a picture of Diogenes in search of an 
Honest Man, by Rembrandt ; a por- 
tion of it was much injured. Mr 
Thane said to me, ^ I wish yon would 
help me out in this difficulty.' He did 
not paint himself.— Q. 5282. Which 
Archbishop was it ? The Archbishop 
of York. I said, * What am I to do? 
tell me what you want.' He said, 
• There's a deficiency here— what is 
it ? » I said, * It appears to me very 
much as if a cow's head had been 
there.' He said, ^ It cannot be a 
cow's head ; for how could a cow stand 
there ? ' I said, * That is very true ; 
there is no room for her legs.' I fan- 
cied first one thing, then another : at 
one time, I fancied it was a tree that 
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was wanting ; and at length I said, 
' Well, I wiU tell jon what wiU do— 
if ^on will let me put in a black man 
grmning, that will do veiy w^ and 
rather help ont the subject.' He said, 
^ Coold yon pnt in a black man ? ' I 
said, * Yes, in a yeiy short time ;* 
and in about half an hour I painted 
in a black man's head, which was 
said very much to have improved the 
picture. Shortly afterwards Mr Har- 
court came in, and seeing the picture, 
he said, * Dear me, Mr Thane, how 
beautifully they have got out this pic- 
ture I my father will be delighted. 
We never saw this bladi man befDre.' 
And that is the extent of my picture- 
repairing." Mr Lance is a man of 
humour. When Mr Haroourt came 
to examine the picture, did what his 
namesake Launce in the play said 
occur to the painter? This is " the 
blackest news that ever thou heard'st." 
But no ; both Lances were discreet in 
their humour, and the one thought 
like the other—" Thou shalt never 
get a secret from me but by a parable." 
The idea of a black man grinning at 
the foUy of Diogenes, in looking for 
an honest man among the whites, was 
a most original piece of humour, wor- 
thy the concentrated geniuses of all 



patient There is the first Mr Se- 
ffuier's boiled oil, that terrible black 
dose — must that be allowed to re- 
main? Then comes the questicm, by 
what desperate remedies is it to be 
eradicated? There is the Gaspar 
Foussin landscape near the injured 
Claude "Queen of Sheba," the" Abra- 
ham and Isaac:" we remember it a 
very beautiful clear picture. It is 
now all obscured; there are large 
brown patches in the once lucid sky. 
As so large a proportion of the pic- 
tures in the Gallery are suffering under 
this oil-disease, and seem to petition 
for a ticket to the hospital, we offer a 
suggestion made by De Bnrtin, that 
experienced and cautious cleaner, who 
spea^ with utter abhorrence of the 
oiling system. He says that he tried 
every secret of his art without success ; 
" continuing always my experiments, 
however, though with little hope, I 
have at length had the happiness to 
find in the application of this same 
oil itself the means of so softening the 
old oil, that I have afterwards, with 
spirit of wine, removed both the oils^ 
new and old together, without at all 
iojuring the picture. Although this 
plan has succeeded equally well with 
four pictures on which I had occasion 
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8tw the yiTftdty of the colonrs re- 
stored nndOT my hands as the spirit of 
wine remored the dd oil along with 
the new. After a few days' interval, 
the other three pictures gave me re- 
newed occasion for congratulation by 
the same resnlts, and with eqnai 
success. *' 

De Bortin has at least the great 
merit of haying no concealments in 
his practice. And here the Commis- 
sioners hare done wril in recommend- 
ing that no varnishes be nsed, the 
ingredients of which are kept secret. 
Mr Farrer thinks he is the only per- 
son in this country nsing gnm damas. 
He is mistaken — wehave nsed it many 
years, and agree with him that it is 
far less liable to chill than mastic. 
The recommendation, also, that, before 
deaning a picture, an able chemist 
should be applied to, is a proper pre- 
eantioo, which would, of course, in- 
clude varnishing. That pictures may 
not be subject to secret varnishes, 
the only one we would have kept 
secret is that mentioned by Mr 
Niewenhuys, the experimentalising in 
which brought the indignation of the 
court of Lilliput on the unfortunate 
Gulliver. Picture-sconrav have been 
hitherto a ruthless race — with their 
corrosives they take the life's blood 
out of the flesh of works, like true 
Vampires, and appropriately enough 
talk of vamping them up. Few are 
as conscientious as Mr Thane, to be 
persecuted with the *^ processions" of 
the skeletons they make. There is an 
amusing story illustrated by Cruik- 
shank. A lover, anxious for the safety 
of his sick mistress, goes about seek- 
ing physicians ; he is gifted, for the 
occasion, to see over the doors of the 
faculty the ghosts of the patients they 



had killed. It is within do<»^ we 
would have the picture possessor go. 
The outer shop of the cleaner is en- 
chanting — perhaps it may exhibit a 
face half of which is deaned, and half 
dir^ir, that, according to Mr Ford's 
notion of looking better and worse, 
customers nay ti&e their choice of the 
dingy or the clean. The connoisseur 
and collector need have some ^^Dial^e 
Boiteux" to ti^e them unseen into 
the interior laboratories where the 
ghosts and skeletons lie concealed, 
while the Medea's pot is on the fire, 
whose boiling is to transfer new flesh 
to the dry bones, that they may be 
produceable again, as they often are^ 
novelties of a frightful vigour and un- 
natural sprightliness, to be reduced 
to an after-sobriety under a regimen 
of boiled oil and asphaltum. Even Mr 
Lance's woi^, which was believed to 
be original, has been obscured and 
otherwise damaged. Salvator Rosa's 
"Mercury and the Woodman," is as if 
it had been dipped in "the soo^ 
Acheron." There is little pleasure in 
looking at pictures in such a state. 
Altogether, then, to leave pictures 
" black, dirty, and in a filthy state," 
a condition which Mr Stansfield* 
properly abominates, is to mislead the 
public, whom to instruct is one great 
object of a National Gallery. But 
who is to restore the gem-like lustre 
when once removed? There should 
be a deaning, or rather a preservation 
committee. Philosophers say, that 
diamonds are but charcoal; none have, 
however, succeeded in converting the 
carbon into diamonds ; but it may be 
possible to convert the diamonds of 
art into charcoal, or into something 
worse, " black, dingy, and filthy." 
We scarcely know where to stop 



* We owe it to Mr Stansfield to say, that had the authority we quoted given, with 
Mr Stansfield's answers, the subsequent explanation of them, we shonld not haTe used 
audi aa expression as that he ^ confessed an astonishing indifference." We there- 
fore quote his explanation. He is asked, {QuettwA 8628,) ** Tou have stated that you 
haTe not studied these pictures in the National Grallery much ; that you were not 
very conrersant with the works of the old masters ; and that you had not studied 
those pictures in particular; so you, from your previous knowledge of them, feel 
competent to give an opinion whether or not they have been iiijured in the minute 
details to which reference has been made 1 Yes. I think I may; because when I 
spoke of my ignorance, I did it in reference to my not possessing the information that 
I know many gentlemen belonging to the Academy have. I should refer to MrDyoe 
at once as a very great authority, and also to Sir Charles Eastlake himself. I have 
not their experience in Italian works of art, but still the pictures that are before us 
1 have looked at with admiration, and I know that if there is any material ii^ary 
done to ^«m I should deteot.it as soon as any one." 
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with 80 large a Toltune as this Report, 
with its evidence before ns. The 
questions, with their answers, amount 
to the astonishing number of 10,410 ! 
We necessarily leave much matter 
untouched, veiy much interesting 
matter — We would gladly enlarge 
upon some of the suggestions thrown 
out in our article on this subject of 
December, but adequate space in this 
Magazine may not be allowed. Yet 
we will refer to one suggestion, be- 
cause it is now the very time that 
public attention should be directed to 
it ; we mean the appointment of Pro- 
fessorships of the Fine Arts at our 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Lord Palmerston*s letter to 
the Chancellor of Cambridge shows 
that great changes are in contempla- 
tion. Such professorships would be a 
graceful offering to the universities, 
who may have been a little suspicious 
of the movement of a commission ; and 
we feel sure, that nothing could be 
more promotive of the fine arts, the 
real taste of the country, or more 
beneficial, as leading the educated to 
pursuits of a high and noble nature. 
We will not attempt to discuss the 
** Removal of the Gallery." The Blue 
Book affords details, and plans of 
site. The appendix is full of valuable 
information; but it contains matter 
nDon which we feel some Alarm. We 



a Chronological Almanac of Art, than 
which nothing can be more worthless 
or more beyond the objects for which 
we should have a National Gallery at 
all. What we should collect is a large 
subject, which we may feel disposed 
to consider more at large In a future 
article. 

The public will now inquire, what 
is to bo the result of this pains-taking 
Commission? We are aware that 
the Chairman repudiates the Report. 
It is one to which he does not give 
his assent. We know not the parti- 
culars in which he differs from the 
Report as agreed upon. We could 
have wished, for the sake of the arts, 
that there had been no difference. 

Of this there can bo no doubt, that 
the system, if such it may be called, 
is most unsatisfactory. If we would 
have a National Gallery at all, the 
public have a right to demand that it 
shall be one befitting the dignity of 
the country and the objects pro- 
posed by such an establishment, 
none of which, it is manifest from the 
entire evidence, can be realised un- 
less the trust be thoroughly revised. 
Evils to be avoided are now laid bare 
to sight. If it be true, 
** They mj best men are moalded out of 

there are faults enough to mould them 
out of. Mat we not. then, entertain 
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The onljr modern Earopean nations 
which pretend to be mentioned in 
^Scriptore, are the TnrkB and Rus- 
sians. Historical antiquaries tell us 
that Togarmah is used for Turk ; and 
they affirm, that the Targhitaos of 
Herodotus, whom the Scythians called 
the founder of their nation, and the 
aon of Jupiter, is identical with the 
Tojnjrmah of Moses and Eaekiel.* 

The Russians can boast of much 
more predse notice in Scripture than 
their enemies the Turks. Though 
their name is omitted in our transla- 
tion, it occurs in the Septuaglnt three 
times, and under the pecu&r ethnic 
denomination in which it reappears in 
the Byzantine historians. The word 
is 'P«>ff, and on this name Gibbon re- 
marks, ^^ Among the Greeks this na- 
tional appellation has a singular form 
as an undeclinable word;'* but he 
does not mention that it is found in 
the Septuagint. The second and 
third yerses of the thirty-eighUi chap- 
ter of Ezekiel, according to the Greek 
text, read thus: *'Son of man, set 
thy face affainst Gog, the land of Ma- 
gog, the duef prince of the Russians 
Xafixwra 'P^Of Meshech and Tubal, 
and prophesy against him, and say. 
Thus saith the Lord God, I am against 
thee, O chief prince of Uie Russians, 
Meshech and Tubal'* And again, in 
the first Terse of the thirty-ninth 
chapter: *^ Therefore, son of man, 
prophesy against Gog, and say. Thus 
«aitii the Lord God, Behold, I am 
against thee, O Gog, the chief prince 
of the Russians, Meshech and Tubal." 

The Russians are said also to be 
noticed in the Koran, though not with 
the same distinctness, under the name 
of Al Rass. Isk the chapter Al For- 
kan, which is the twenty-fifth of Sale's 
translation, it is said, ^^ We have pre- 
pared for the unjust a painfhl torment. 
Remember Ad and Tamud, and those 
who dwelt at Al Rass." In the chap- 
ter called the letter Kaf, which is the 
fiftieth of Sale's translation, we also 
find : ^^ The. people of Noah, and those 
who dwelt at Al Rass, and Thamud, 
and Ad, and Pharaoh, accused the 
prophets of injustice." 



The eariieet authorities, however, 
who famish us with an account of 
the Turkish nation as it now exists, 
with the distinct nationality and lan- 
guage preserved to the present day, 
are the Byzantine historians, Menan- 
der and Theopbylactus Simocalta. 
The latter historian gives a very 
interesting account of the condition 
of the Turks in the sixth century of 
our era. They were then the sove- 
reigns of a great city called Tavgas ; 
they were the most valiant and popu- 
lous of nations ; they lived under the 
protection of just laws, and carried on 
an extensive commerce. Tavgas is 
supposed to be the name of a Cliinese 
city, which was then one of the seats 
of the Turkish government, for there 
is no doubt that somewhat before this 
period the Turks had conquered a con- 
siderable part of the north of China. 
Indeed,.tracee of the language of these 
eariy conquerors are still preserved, 
which are identical with the Turkish 
spoken to-day at Constantinoftle, for 
time has effected less change in the 
Turkish than in any other European 
language. Collateral evidence con- 
cerning the power of the Turks in 
central Asia during the latter part of 
the fifth, and early part of the sixth 
centuries, is afforded by the history of 
the life and travels of Hiouen-thsang, 
recentlytranslatedby Monsieur Jnlien, 
whether that<work be really the com- 
position of a Chinese contemporaiy, 
or only a Chinese compilation from 
earlier Arabic authorities.! It is cer- 
tain that about the commencement of 
the sixth century the Turks ruled all 
central Asia, as far south as the Hin- 
dookoosh, including the ancient Sog- 
diana and Bactria. 

The first political intercourse be- 
tween the Turks and a European 
state occurred towards the middle of 
the sixth century. The great khan of 
the Turks sent an embassy to Jus- 
tinian I., to persuade the Roman em- 
pire to refuse an asylum to the Avars. 
The dominions then ruled by the great 
khan formed the first of the three 
great Turkish empires which have ex- 
ercised an important influence on the 



♦ Gen. X. 8 ; Ewk. xxril. 14, xxxriii. 6; Herod, ir. 5. 

t Buton-e de la vie de Hiouen-iktang, et de tn toyaget de Vlnde, depuit Van 629 
jtuqm'en 645. Par Hoei II. et Ten-thsoDg. Traduite do Chinois par Stanislas Julien. 
Paris: 1S53. 
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soda! condition of the diristian na- 
tions, both in Europe and Asia. The 
second of these empires was that of 
the Seljook Turks, which caused the 
cmsades, and mmed the BjEantine 
empire. And the third was that of 
the Othoman Tnrks, which destroyed 
the Greek empire, and has long been 
the master, patron, or tyrant, of the 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Jemsa- 
lem, Antioch, and Alexandria. 

llie first Tmicish empire took its 
rise from the oppression of the Arars, 
who were the dominant people in 
Asia, and who are supposed to hare 
been a mixed race of Mognl and 
Turkish origin. The oppression of 
the Avars was submitted to as long 
as the body of the Turkish people 
was confined by its circumstances to 
an agricultural and pastoral life. The 
population being dispersed in small 
communities, which lived without 
much intercommunication, was com- 
posed of as many isolated tribes as 
there are springs in the plains they 
Inhabitated ; and these tribes were 
as incapable of acquiring common 
motives of action as the population 
of the islands in the eastern seas. 
But the scene changed in the fifth 
century. The Tnrks who dwelt on 
Mount Altai grew rich by mining 
operations and manufactures. They 
became the principal traders in iron 
and steel, and the manufacturers and 
merchants of the arras and armour 
required in the Avar empire. But 
the government soon endeavoured to 
appropriate the wealth which it saw 
was created by the industry of its 
subjects to administrative purposes. 
Taxation was increased, and mono- 
polies were established, to enable the 
court of the Avar emperor to display 
the power of centralisation. Go- 
Temmental pageantry, court spec- 
tacles, and military pomp, consumed 
the wealth of the people in the un- 
known capital of this vanished empire ; 
while the Turkish people, now in- 
spired by common feelings, called for 
an administration that would dig 
wells, and construct ctstems and ca- 
ravanserais in the desert. The Turks 
were now united by the lessons which 
their trade had disseminated through 
every province. With improved in- 
tercourse they bad gafaied a more 
enlarged experience, and acquired 



nationai feelings. They at last rose 
in rebellion ; and before the middle 
of the sixth century, the first great 
Turkish empire was founded by Ton- 
men the bladLsmith, the ancestor of 
Genghis Khan, and Timor the lame. 
This empire extended from the Cas- 
pian sea to the ocean. The great 
Khan of the Turks, Askel, who sent 
an embassy to the Roman emp&cft 
Jnstinian I., is supposed to have 
been the son of Tomnen. 

In the year 568 another embassy 
vrived at Constantinople from the 
great Khan Dizaboulos, with a letter 
m Justin 11., written in the Scythian 
diaracter, which, whatever it was, 
was not unknown to the learned in- 
terpreters of the Roman foreign office. 
One great object of Turkish diplo- 
macy had be^ to get possession of 
the whole of the silk trade with 
Europe, but the Turkish ambassadors 
had been astonished to find that Jus- 
tinian had already succeeded in in- 
troducing the culture of the silk- worm 
in the Roman empire, and that the 
imperial court was rich in native sOk, 
manufactured in Asia Minor and the 
islands. The ambassadors of Diza- 
boulos, however, concluded the first 
fiormal treaty between the Turks and 
the emperors of Constantinople; the 
bond of union between the courts of 
Mount Altai and Byzantium was 
hostility to Persia, and very pro- 
found and enlightened views concern- 
ing the maintenance of the balance of 
power in the East, while the tie which 
then connected the interests of the 
Turks with those of the Romans and 
Greeks was commerce. 

The long wars between the Persian 
and Roman empires, and the arbi- 
trary measures of the Persians, had 
stopped ail commercial communi- 
cations between India and Europe 
through the Persian dominions. The 
countries on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean had in consequence been 
compelled to draw their supplies of 
Indian and Chinese produce, and the 
productions of the Spice islands, of 
which there was then an immense 
consumption, by way of the Red Sea* 
This trade, even as early as the time 
of Pliny, was so extensive as to ex- 
dte the wonder of that aristocratic 
Roman. In the sixth century it 
had greatly increased, and both Arabia 
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tnd Ethiopia were in a moei pros- 
perous Qondidoii, from the great pro- 
fits it poured into those eonntriea. 
In the year 628 the king of Ethiopia 
was able to collect a fleet of thirteen 
hundred ships in the Bed Sea, and to 
obtain abundant snpplies for a large 
army on the coast of Arabia, where a 
single ship and a company of infan- 
try would find it difficult to procure 
provisions for a week. After therein 
of Justinian this commerce rapidly de- 
clined. The increase of piracy on the 
coast near the entrance of the Persian 
gulf, and the wars of the Ethiopian 
kings in Arabia, were simultaneous 
with the poverty, depopulation, and 
destmctioo of capital in Africa and 
Italy, caused by the Vandal and 
Gothic wars of Justinian. At this 
crisis, when Alexandria and Rome 
were rapidly declining, the security 
which the extent of the Turkish em- 
pire and the policy of the great Khan 
afibrded to merchants, turned a great 
portion of the Eastern trade towards 
Constantinople. The Indian traders 
began to prefer the caravan journey 
through the deserts of central Asia, 
to the tedious and dangerous naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea. By sea they 
could no longer venture to visit the 
intermedkte ports fnm fear of pirates, 
while on the land journey they could 
carry on a profitable trade in slaves, 
and in exdianging the precious metals, 
at many stations on their way. The 
great importance of the slave trade 
at this time in central Asia is proved 
by the circumstance that the emperor 
Tiberius XL, Aa>. 678-582, formed a 
corps of Meat thousand mamlouks, 
composed entirely <tf purchased slaves, 
imported into the Roman empire by 
tile traders engaged in the Indian or 
the fur trade. Had the supply con- 
tinued, and had the successors of 
Tiberius U. pursued the same policy, 
the Roman empire would in all pro- 
bability have been overthrown by 
Turkish mamlouks, as that of the 
caliphs of Bagdat was by following a 
similar militvy system at a later 
period. 

The first Tm-kish empire was not 
of long duration. The Kbazar king* 
dom, whose relations with the Roman 
and Persian empires in the hour of 
their decline give it an important 
plaee in history, arose in its western 



fh^pnents, and inh^ited a consider- 
able portion oi its power and com- 
merciai influence. But the Kbazars, 
though called Tuiks by the Byzan- 
tine historians, Kicephorus the patri- 
arch and Theophanes, are supposed 
by modern scholars to have been a 
people of mixed race. 

There are several points connect- 
ed with the history of the rise 
and £sll of the first Turkish empire 
which are interesting, as marking an 
era in the progress of civilisation. 
At no previous period in the history 
of mankind were greater changes 
made in the commercial, political, 
and religious ideas of mankind. Re- 
ligion was then closely connected 
with political organisation. Christi- 
anity was identified with the Rom»i 
government ; the religion of Zoroaster 
with Persian domination. The fact 
that both Cbristianity and the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster were declining in 
the sixth century is ud questionable. 
Historians have not clearly explained 
the causes of a revolution so degrad- 
ing to human nature. In Arabia, in 
central Asia, and in Spain, an ex- 
tensive conversion to Judaism her- 
alded the extraordmary rapidity with 
which the lizard-eaters of Arabia, led 
by the followers of Mahomet, exter- 
minated the religion of Zoroaster^ 
and converted the majority of the in- 
habitants of Syria, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, and Africa to Mo- 
hammedanism. It is evident that 
an internal canker in the social con- 
dition of the Christians in the Roman 
empire, and of the inhabitants of 
Persia, prepared the wi^ for the 
desolation of many of the richest pro- 
vinces of the ancient world. 

The second Turkish empire was 
founded by the Seljonks in the ele- 
venth century. Its power grew m^ 
on the political decline of the caliphate 
of Bagdat and of the Byzantine em- 
pire. The dominions of the caliphs 
had been dismembered, and Bagdat 
itself bad been plundered by Turkish 
mamlouks, before it was conquered 
by Togrulbeg with his Seljonks. The 
Byzantine empire, which, by the crea- 
tion of a systematic and legal admi- 
nbtration, had reinvigorated the ex- 
piring energies of the eastern Roman 
empire, had declined into a pure des- 
potism, and the rulers of Constanr 
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tinople were rapidly devonring the 
wealth and diminishiDg the nnmbers 
of their subjects by financial oppres- 
sion. The exploits of Togniibeg, 
Alp Arslan, and Malek Shah, may be 
read in the pages of Gibbon, which 
bave secured them fame whererer 
English literature is known. Many 
traces of their handiwork are visible 
Hi the present,— monnments of what 
is called their glory. When they en- 
tered the countries between the Per- 
■sian Golf, the Caspian, the Black Sea, 
and the Mediterranean, they found 
them filled with cities, which, though 
declined in splendour and wealth by 
the loss of their municipal administra- 
tions, in consequence of the rapacious 
centralisation of the Roman, Byzan- 
tine, and Mohammedan empires, were 
nevertheless still well inhabited, and 
surrounded by a numerous agricultural 
population. But with the coming ot 
the Seljouks, '^the verdure fled the 
bloody sod." They were a nomade 
people, and their armies were com- 
posed of nomadic tribes, who drew 
their supplies firom the flocks and 
herds which moved with them. The 
inhabitants of cities were their ene- 
mies unless they became their tribu- 
taries; and in order to preserve a 
garrison in the countries they con- 
4iuered, it was necessary for them to 
exterminate the cultivators of the soil 
in the richest and most central plains 
of their dominions. An encampment 
of tents could only be secure from 
surprise by being surrounded to the 
extent of a day's journey by untilled 
pastures. Similar desolation has been 
effected in agricultural countries for 
Ignobler objects. In England the 
traveller may still see the effects 
of an arbitrary act of devastation, 
perpetrated about the same period, 
by William the Conqnerer, in the New 
Forest ; and in wandering through 

Asia Minor many of our readers have 
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was soon divided into the three 
secondary kingdoms of Bourn or Ico- 
nium, of Syria, and of Persia. It 
was subdued and rent into fragments 
by the successors of Genghis Khan, 
and in the fourteenth century the 
Othoman empire arose amidst its dis- 
membered provinces. 

Othman, the eponymous hero of the 
Othoman empire, entered the Seljouk 
empire of Roum with his father, who 
was the chieftain of a small tribe con- 
sisting of four hundred families. In 
the year 1289 he was appointed gov- 
ernor of the town of Karady-hu»ar 
by Aladdin III., the last Seljouk 
Sultan of Iconinm. The market held 
on Friday at Karady-hissar was a 
trading mart of great local import- 
ance. A judge sate in the centre of 
the people to decide every question 
that arose without delay, and without 
appeal. Othman firequently occupied 
the judicial seat. It happened that, 
as he was presiding, an important 
dispute was brought before him for 
decision, in whidi a Christian of Belo- 
koma in the Greek empire complained 
of the injustice of a Seljouk noble of 
Kermian. Othman decided in favour 
of the Christian, and the equity of the 
sentence extended his fame, and gave 
additional importance to his govern- 
ment. Years rolled on. Many emirs 
established themselves as independent 
princes, and have given their names 
to several provinces in Asia. Sultan 
AUddin UI. died in the year 1S07, 
and Othman secured to himself a 
position as independent as any of the 
Seljouk emirs. Just before his death, 
he conquered Bmsa from the Greeks, 
and laid the foundation-stone of the 
Othoman empire. 

This new Turkish empire is remark- 
able for its rapid progress and firm 
consolidation, but still more so for 
the singular fact that it never reposed 
on a national basis. The four hun- 
dred families who accompanied 0th- 
man*s father into the Seljouk empire 
never became the nucleus even of an 
Othoman tribe. The Othoman em- 
pire threatened Europe with conquest ; 
the Othoman armies were long invin- 
cible; the Othoman administration 
was superior to every contemporary 
govemment on the European con- 
tinent; but, during the period of 
Othoman greatness and power, there 
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was no such thiog as an Othoman 
nation. Of the forty-eigbt grand- 
viziers who condncted the adminis- 
tration firom the taking of Constan- 
tinople to the death of Saltan Achmet 
I. in 1617, only three or fonr were of 
Othoman or Seljonk families, while 
more than thirty were either rene- 
gades ordiildren of Christian parents 
bronght np in the Mohammeaan re- 
ligion. The other bom Mnssalmans 
were not even of Torkish race. Few 
absolnte monarchies have preserved 
their pristine vigonr with the same nn- 
impured energy as the Othoman, and 
none have passed triomphantlythrongh 
greater disasters. Few national ^v- 
emments, indeed, conld have survived 
the fearM ordeal of the defeat at 
Angora, and the conquest of Asia 
Minor by Timor. Neither Timor nor 
any of his contemporaries supposed 
that it was possible to re-constitute 
the Othoman government; and, in- 
deed, the ease with which it regained 
its power over the Greek Christians 
and the Seljonk emirs, is a singular 
political phenomenon. 

This vitality was due to the insti- 
tutions implanted in the government 
as the very breath of its life, by 
Orkhan the son of Othman, the 
greatest legator of modem times. 
As a lawgiver, Orkhan was something 
between a Lycurgus and 4k Loyola. 
At all events, he puts the modem 
constitution-makers of Europe to 
shame. They strive to Improve the 
rotten fabric of their political institu- 
tions by patching the old despotic 
garment of Roman law with the new 
doth of representative institutions, 
forgetting that the rabid appetite of 
centralisation swallows the old gar- 
ment and the new patches far more 
easily than the boa-constrictor can 
swallow a blanket The institutions 
of Orkhan were superior to the Code 
N^)oleon and its progeny, in as far as 
they were framed on the exigencies of 
the time, and modelled on the demands 
of a promssive state of society— not 
borrowed from an extinct people in 
a difl^nt social and political condi- 
tion. 

We have no space to enumerate 
Orkhan's institutions. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to notice the keystone 
of the fabric which raised a small 
band d emigrants from Mesopotamia, 
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before three generations had elapsed, 
into the founders of one of the great 
empires of the earth. A tribute of 
Christian children, imposed by Orkhan 
on the people he conquered, was the 
basis, the cement, and the keystone 
of the Othoman empire. Never before 
were the laws of humanity and the 
principles of justice so systematically 
violated for so long a period with 
such success. The Othoman empire 
really dates from the year 1329, for 
it was in that year that Orkhan as- 
sumed the power of coining money, 
placed his name in the public prayers, 
and promulgated his laws. From 
that time he was regarded as the 
founder and the legislator of a new 
state, and not as the raler of a 
Seljonk emirat Orkhan made his 
household the nndeus of his empire. 
The strength of his dominions was, by 
his legislation and policy, concentrated 
within his palace walls. Under his 
roof was united a coUeee, conducted 
with all the order and talent of a 
college of Jesuits, and a range of 
barrack- rooms, in which a dlsdpline 
prevailed as severe as that of Ly- 
curgus. 

. The history of the institution of the 
tribute children, and the formation of 
the corps of janissaries, is this : The 
Mohammedan law authorises— and, 
indeed, commands — every MussuUnan 
to educate unbelieving children who 
have fallen into his power as orphans, 
in the Mohammedan faith. As the 
military usages of the Seljouk empire 
gave the Sultan a fifth of all the spoil 
taken in war, Orkhan soon became 
possessed of a numerous household of 
Christian slaves, whom he might have 
sold like the other Seljouk emirs, and 
hired mercenary troops with the pro- 
duce, or filled his palace with concu- 
bines and poets, and devoted himself 
to the pursuit of pleasure and fame. 
Orkhan sought instruments to gratify 
his ambition, and to extend the do- 
minion of the Koran. His wars as 
the ally of the rebd emperor and 
hypocritical historian Cantacnzenus, 
furnished him with a large supply of 
daves from the Greek empire. The 
base ambition and rapacity of the 
rival emperors of Constantinople, in- 
duced them to allow Orkhan to insert 
a clause in his treaties, authorising 
him to transport Christian captives 
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in the improyement of the soil, and, 
strange to say, this peculiar feature 
of its social condition is common to 
the new-created monarchy of Greece, 
and to no other Eoropean state. Trade 
often flourishes, cities increase in po- 
polation and wealth, gardens, vine- 
yards, and orchards grow up ronnd 
the towns from the overflow of com- 
mercial profits, bat the canker is in 
the heart of the agricnltnral popnla- 
tion ; a yoke of land recdves the same 
quantity of seed it did a hundred years 
ago, and the same number of families 
cultivate the same fields. This is the 
most favourable view of the case ; but 
the fact is, that many of the richest 
plains of Thrace, Macedonia, and Asia 
Minor, are uncultivated, and have only 
the wolf and the jackal for their ten- 
ants. In Greece, too, under the scien- 
tific administration of King OUio, and 
with a representative government h la 
Frangaise, we see the plahis of Thebes, 
Messenia, and Tripolitza, present the 
same agricultural system which they 
did under the Othoman government, 
and agriculture in general quite as 
much neglected and more despised. 
Now the line of demarcation between 
civilisation and barbarism really con- 
sists in the profitable investment of 
capital in the soiL The agricultural 
population is the basis of a national 
existence, and unless the soil produce 
two bushels of wheat from the same 
surface where one formerly grew, and 
fatten two sheep where one merely 
gathered a subsistence, a nation gains 
little in strength and wellbeing though 
its cities double their population. The 
political and social problem, with re- 
gard to the governments of Constan- 
tinople and Athens, which now requires 
a solution, is, to determine the causes 
thatprevent the cultivation of wheat on 
the European and Asiatic coasts of the 
Archipelago, and in the fertile Island of 
Cyprus. The provinces between the 
Danube and the Don were in a similar 
condition when Akerman, OkzakofT, 



and Azof, were Turkish pashaliks; 
under the Russian government, they 
supply France and England with grain. 
Now, the grain-growers of Turkey 
could furnish half the grain exported 
at present from the Black Sea, and 
they could obtain much higher prices 
for their produce in consequence of 
the great saving of freight to con- 
sumers. Even the fertile districts of 
Bithynia and Thrace, bordering on 
the Sea of Marmora, than which there 
are no finer corn-districts In the world, 
cannot furnish Constantinople with 
a regular supply of wheat; and the 
Osmanlees would often suffer famine 
in the capital of thehr empire, unless 
they were provisioned from the pro- 
vinces taken Grom them by the Moa- 
kofgaiaur. 

For our part, we must sa^ that it 
is not unreasonable to entertain some 
doubts of the improvement which has 
manifested itself in the Othoman ad- 
ministration proving permanent, until 
we see some increase of the agricul- 
tural population. When the citizens 
of Stamboul and Athens begin to co- 
lonise the country, it will be time 
enough to talk of the regeneration of 
the Othoman power. And unless the 
population of the kingdom of Otho of 
Bavaria, which possess all the advan- 
tages to be derived from universal 
snffirage, joined to the inestimable 
liberty of walking about the streets 
with pistols and Turkish knives stuck 
in the belt, begin to abandon its pas- 
sion for cofitoe-houses, and find plea- 
sure and profit in the cultivation of 
the fields, the improvement of the 
Greek nation will not be generally 
admitted, even though Athens become 
a dean, degant, and flourishing city. 
There must be an evident increase in 
the amount of the produce of the soil 
from a given number of acres, before 
those who study the political history 
of nations can be persuaded of the 
feasibility of the project of restoring a 
Greek empire. 
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As we neyer bad the good fortune of 
moviDg in that circle of society to 
which the power of retailing anecdote, 
with minnte circumstantiality, was 
considered as the proper passport — as 
we never were invited to listen to the 
small scandals of the group collected 
at Holland House, or the smaller de* 
livery of the contents of commonplace 
books, which, in less renowned Whig 
coteries, is considered the perfection 
of sprightly converse — we are not 
ashamed to acknowledge our momen- 
tary oblivion of the party, who, in 
the sonorous verse and rounded 
periods of a brother dramatist, recog- 
nised his own thunder. We cannot 
at this moment accurately remember 
whether it was the figurative Puff or 
Plagiary, or the real Cumberland, who 
preferred that accusation ; and, there- 
fore, we A-ankly admit, that we lie at 
the mercy of those gentlemen who 
consider a slip in an anecdote, or an 
erroneous name and date in afragment 
of gossip, as the evidence of deficient 
education, and the token of unpolished 
intercourse. We allude to the story 
in question merely because the pre- 
face to Mr Macaulay's collected 
speeches exhibits a curious specimen 
of the wrath which may be excited 
by another method of conveyance. It 
is not the appropriation of his thun- 
der, but the non- appropriation of it, 
which seems to have roused Mr Mac- 
aulay to a point of very vehement 
indignation. It appears that a London 
publisher, Mr Vizetelly, availing him- 
self of a licence which the law permits 
— ^namely, that of reprinting speeches 
which have been publicly delivered — 
conceived that the issue of a collection 
of Mr Macanlay^s speeches might pos- 
sibly prove a paying speculation. He 
reprinted, as we are given to under- 
stand, from '* Hansard^ Parliamen- 
tary Debates," a number of these 
orations ; but, in his preliminary 
advertisement he appears to have 
announced that he did so ^* by special 
permission." That phrase ought not 
to have been used; or if used, it 



should have been accompanied by a 
distinct reference to the party who 
granted the permission. Nine out of 
ten of the reading public would cer- 
tainly conclude, from the terms em- 
ployed, that Mr Macaulay, not the 
proprietor of Hansard, had authorised 
the publication ; and, so far, there is 
just ground for complaint. It was not 
only natural, but proper, and due to 
himself, that Mr Macaulay should have 
taken steps to disavow any connection 
with, or any countenance given to 
the enterprise of the enigmatical pub- 
lication. But he has not contented 
himself with a broad disclaimer. 
Stung to the quick by some absurd 
blunders which the self- constituted 
editor has committed, and which are 
specially referred to in the preface, in 
terms of vehement indignation, he has> 
thought it necessary for his own fame 
to suspend '*a work which is the 
business and the pleasure of my life, 
in order to prepare these speeches for 
publication." It is no compliment to 
Mr Macaulay to say that the public 
will not thank him for having done 
so. The desire and eagerness, on 
the part of the public, to receive a 
new instalment of his History, is only 
equalled by their repugnance to peruse 
speeches upon subjects the interest 
of which has long gone by — a repug- 
nance not lessened by the Impression 
that, even when new, the speeches 
were not of a superlative degree of 
merit. We are sorry that because 
Vizetelly — whom Mr Macaulay sup- 
poses to be actuated by a desire of 
attaining the same distinction whick 
was formerly enjoyed by Curll — 
should have mistaken Pundits for 
Pandects, and magnified the city of 
Benares into an oriental nation — 
because he has made the gifted orator 
" give an utterly false history of Lord 
Nottingham's Occasional Conformity 
Bill** — or because he has represented 
him as saying " that Whitfield held 
and taught that the connection be- 
tween Church and State was sinful," 
whereas Whitfield never said any- 
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thing of the kind, nor was Mr Mac- 
aalay so ignorant as to have averred 
^at be did, — we say we are sorry that 
because Yizetelly did these things, 
our brilliant, thongh tardy historian, 
should have considered his repntation 
80 dangerously imperilled, as to depart 
from bis legitimate and most inte- 
resting laboars, for the purpose of pre- 
senting us with a mediocre and unin- 
spiring volume of speeches. It is true 
that he avers reluctance, nay, even 
disinclination to the task. If that 
were his real feeling, he need not 
have troubled himself much about 
the speculations of Yizetelly. During 
the last twenty years, many public 
speakers— nay, some men who may 
be classed as real orators — ^all of them 
far more distinguished than Mr Mac- 
aulay. for power, energy, pathos, wit, 
and mfluence, have gone to their 
graves ; and yet no attempt has been 
made, thongh the absence of copy- 
right in speeches might have encou- 
raged the speculation, to publish their 
works in a collected form. If we 
want to form an idea of the styles of 
the late Earl Grey, or Lord Durham, 
or Sir Francis Burdett, we must neces- 
sarily have recourse to the Mirror of 
Parliament. The filial piety of their 
relatives, great as it was, did not lead 
them to the generous error of suppos- 
ing that their speeches would here- 
tifter rank with those of Demosthenes 
or Cicero. In our o?ni day no man, 
as a popular orator, equalled Daniel 
O'Connell ; yet where are his ool- 
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subjects for commentary. It would 
serve the same purpose as the ancient 
collections of commonplaces — lod com- 
tnunes^ locirerum^ &c. — from which the 
tyro in rhetoric might draw arguments 
adapted for immolate use on either 
side of a question. In such a collec- 
tion all possible proi and contra» 
would be found, not drily stated, but 
set forth with elaborate ingenuity. 
One speech would give the Protestant, 
and another the Catholic side of the 
question— one while we should find 
the orator supporting agriculture 
against manufactures — another, ma- 
nufactures against agriculture; the 
zeal and sincerity being in both cases 
the same. Then, what a charming 
miscellany Sir James Graham has it 
in his power to offer to the publici 
Wh at deftness— wh at dexterity— what 
amazing complexity of tergiversa- 
tion would be exhibited by a collection 
of his Parliamentary speeches I We 
feel almost inclined to advise Mr 
Yizetelly to ransack Hansard for the 
Netherby harangues ; the more so be- 
cause Mr Macaulay, in his own edition, 
has taken care to insert nothing calcu- 
lated to irritate Sir James. That is not 
altogether fair, and it is certainly the 
reverse of valorous. Mr Macaulay had 
occasion, in his place in Parliament, to 
direct vigorous speeches both against 
Sir Robert Peel and against Sir James 
Graham. He tells us now in his preface 
that ^* it was especially painful to me 
to find myself under the necessity of 
recalling to my own recollection, and 
to the recollection of others, the keen 
encounters which took place between 
the late Sir Robert Peel and myself;" 
and he pays a very handsome compli- 
ment to the memory of the deceased 
statesman. That is graceful, amiable, 
and, we doubt not, entirely sincere. 
Nevertheless he publishes verhajlim^ 
what he said in debate against Sir 
Robert Peel, who is no more ; where- 
as we find no trace of his famous 
speech in the letter- opening case, 
directed against Sir James Graham, 
who is the living colleague of Lord 
John Russell. The omission may 
be accidental ; or Mr Macaulay may 
think the speech in question not so 
felicitous as to be worth recording. 
If the latter, we differ from him. It 
was a spirited speech — much more 
nettlesome and pungent than three- 
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fourths of those which he has inclnddd 
in the present yolome ; and we hare 
no doubt that Sir James Graham, if 
i^[>pealed to, will corroborate oar opin- 
ion. Be it observed, however, that 
we do not by any means maintain 
that Mr Macaalay was boond to re- 
print his diatribe against Sir James. 
We make these remarks ibr the pur- 
pose of showing how nnwise it is for 
any man to become the editor of his 
own speeches; seeing that he mnst 
either give huge offence to the living, 
or let them escape scot-free, whilst he 
repeats his strictures on the dead. 
After all, we think he wonld have 
acted pmdently in submitting to the 
** great wrong," which Mr Yizetelly, 
under the tacit sanction of the law, 
which in theory is held to countenance 
no wrong^as found it his interest to 
ii^ct We rather fear that he has 
been too hasty in intermitting his 
historical labours. Had some exoes- 
^vely imprudent speculator in litera- 
tore diosen to risk his capital by 
reprinting from Hansard the speeches 
of Lord John Russell or of Lord 
Aberdeen, we are certain that Mr 
Ma(Muilay, if consulted on the subject, 
would have advised these eminent 
statesmen— even although the igno- 
ramus of an editor had distorted the 
nature of their arguments, and sub- 
stituted Pandects for Pundits— to 
i^tain from putting forth their lucu- 
brations in a collected form. We 
have that confidence in his Judgment 
and discretion, -when called upon to 
advise oUiers in matters of a literary 
nature, that we cannot doubt such 
would have been the tenor of his re- 
commendation. But, unfortunately, 
hi regarding matters personal to them- 
selves, the great majority of mankind 
use glasses materially differing in focus 
from those which they assume when 
investigating the affairs of others; 
and it is painful to remark that, on 
this occasion, Mr Macaulay has 
acted as his own optician. It would 
Jhave been much wiser in him to have 
allowed Mr VlzeteUy to have dis- 
posed of as many copies as the public 
would take, without more remon- 
strance than a simple disclaimer, than 
to have fastened upon the blunders 
about Benares, and Whitfield, and 
Lord Nottingham's Bill, as so many 
apologies for bringing forward a re* 



vised and collected series of his 
speeches. 

He has done so, however ; and we 
have now to consider him as a man, 
who, by no means verging towards 
the end of his career — ^for we trust he 
may long be spared to delight the 
public by the elaborate compositions 
of a mind naturally highly gifted, 
greaUy improved by exercise, and 
prodigiously stored witii informa- 
tion — has deliberately chosen to set 
forth his claims to be ranked in the 
scale of orators. Whether Mr Mac- 
aulay may choose to believe that we 
are sincere, or not, in the opinion we 
are about to express, is, to us, of little 
consequence. Politically, of course, 
we differ ftx)m him in many respects. 
We cannot even challenge, what is 
generally understood to be the opinion 
of his own party, that he is not quali- 
fied to act in the capacity of a leading 
statesman, or member of the Cabinet. 
We believe his mind to be of that 
cast, that it does not readily and aptly 
conform itself to present exigencies. 
It is too much wedded to the past, 
and to mere party traditions and in- 
trigues. Let a crisis arrive, demand- 
ing immediate and decided action, and 
Mr Macaulay will be found puzzling 
back to the Revolution Settlement of 
1688, or some otiier event of lesser 
consequence about the same date; 
and descanting on the conduct of the 
leading Whig Lords of that period, 
and the way m which they managed 
to juggle and forswear themselves ; 
and from these premises he would 
form conclusions applicable to the 
present times. The Whig party leaders 
are notoriously addicted to tradition, 
but Mr Macaulay's ideas go back a 
great deal farther than is convenient 
even for their purpose. They, naturally 
enough, do not want the aid of history 
farther than concerns their immediate 
guidance ; and they wonld be glad to 
sink altogether the memory of dyuas- 
tical questions, and begin with Fox, 
who is the proper god of their idolatry. 
Mr Macaulay, by resolutely harking 
back to forgotten eras, frightfully 
embarrassed his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, when he ranked as a mini- 
ster. It was an excessive bore to be 
told what Danby did or would have 
done, or what Halifax meditated, or 
WiiUam of Orange proposed, when 
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the point at iasae wis something 
referring to onr own day, arising ont 
of entirely novel drcnmstances, and 
having nothing whatever in common 
with Uie policy that actuated sUtes- 
men at a time when rival dynasties 
placed in dispute the tme succession 
to the crown. In reality, however, 
it is no disparagement to Mr Macaulay 
to say that, from the peculiar turn of 
his mind, the nature of his pursuits, 
and the intenseness of his literary 
habits, he has failed in acquiring even 
a moderate reputation as a statesman. 
To the public, his withdrawal or ex- 
dusion from oflke ought to be any- 
thing but matter of regret ; since it 
is better, both for his own fame and 
for the literary reputation of our 
country, that he should be employed 
in illustrating its annals according to 
his own views and conviction, than 
if he were participating in the labours 
of Molesworth, Wood, and the other 
eminent individuals who drone away 
their time in the Cabinet. As an 
historian, he has already made him- 
self a name far more enduring than 
that of any mere politician, and he 
can very well afford to abandon the 
honours and responsibilities of office 
to inferior men who regard that alone 
as the summit of earthly ambition. 
And we know, and are pleased to 
know, from his own statement and 
from the assurance of his friends, that 
he feels anything but regret at having 
exchanged the harassments of office 
for the literary leisure, which he knows 
so well and so effectively to emplov. 
We are only sorry that he has thought 
flt, In this very marked and unusual 
manner, to invite public discussion of 
his claims to be considered as an 
orator. As an historian, and histori- 
cal writer, he has already received, in 
the pages of the Magazine, a warm 
and deserved tribute. Without ac- 
knowledging the soundness of all his 
views — indeed, while questioning 
many, and decidedly objecting to 
some, both as regards facts andcondu- 
sioD— we have been, and are ready to 
bear testimonv to his talent, his re- 
Maroh, the vigour of his style, and 
t W oeoasional brilliancy of his pictures. 
T%Al he Is a literary artist of high 
isttk Md position, we have admitted 
vawa dhss i ftiUv, and, we know, have 
«ial » CttrdiaUy. But he now comes 
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before us in another character. The 
historian requests— nay, demands — 
that we shall regard him as a public 
speaker, and assign him his proper 
place in the roll of orators. In doing 



so, he certainly departs from his own 
fkmiliar walk, challenges comparison, 
which it would have been wise to have 
avoided— and provokescritlcism which 
otherwise would not have been ex- 
erted. When men play many parts, 
it is inevitable, unless in the case of 
such a phoenix as the Admirable 
Crichton, that some one part must be 
vastly inferior to the others. As an 
historian, an essayist, and a vivid 
versifier, we are indined to rank Mr 
Macaulay high. We cannot admit 
that he is an orator in the strict sense 
of the term. As a public speaker, he 
has almost invariably failed in realis- 
ing the expectations exdted by his 
literary renown. 

We must, as we are aware, assign 
suffident reasons for that opinion ; 
and we shall be met, at the outset, 
by the fact, that a speech from Mac- 
aulay is considered as an event So 
it is; and so, too, in the House of 
Commons, would be deemed a speech 
from Sir Charles Wood, did th at parody 
of a statesman confine himself to a 
single harangue in the year. Mr Mao- 
aulay, we know, will not suspect us of 
any intention of comparing him with 
the present President of the Board of 
Control. We are in no danger of mis- 
taking Hyperion for a satyr. But the 
truth is, that men who have been 
thrust, whether by interest or not, 
into hiffh offidal situations, are as 
likely, if they practise general retin- 
ence, to be listened to in the House of 
Commons, as are men of exalted intel- 
lect ; and that an elderly proser, who 
speaks only once in each session, has 
a better chance of an audience than 
the glib and voluble orator who starts 
up in every debate. In public life 
Mr Macaulay has shown great discre- 
tion. During the last twenty years 
he has spoken but seldom, and never 
without careful and elaborate prepara- 
tion; therefore, when it becomes 
known that he is about to address 
the House, he is sure to meet with 
a large, respectful, and attentive au- 
dience. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
on other grounds ; for, independently 
of his high celebrity, Mr Macaulay'a 
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speeches are mach better worth list- 
ening to than the majoritj of those 
now delivered in the House of Com- 
mons. The language is correct and 
well-chosen, the argaments are care- 
fdllj arranged, and there is none of 
that hesitation, repetition, and digres- 
sion, which frequently disfignres the 
efforts of those who have less leisure 
beforehand to prepare and adjust their 
speeches. The curiosity of the au- 
dience is excited by the eminence of 
the speaker, and they are well assured 
that what he is about to lay before 
them will bear the peculiar and un- 
mistakable impress of his style. And 
so it does ; but then the genius of Mr 
M acaulay is not of the oratorical kind. 
He can impart information— that is, 
he can summon to the aid of his argu- 
ments whole lists of precedents, some 
of them not very applicable, and count- 
less parallels, or instances which he 
alleges to be such. These give, at all 
events, an air of profundity to his dis- 
course, and cannot be called inappro- 
priate to the mouth of an historian. 
But upon a mixed audience they can 
produce very little effect, for this rea- 
son, that they are not familiar with 
one out of ten of the cases which he 
cites, or the incidents to which he 
refers ; and, consequently, they must 
•either receive them on trust, or dis- 
regard them altogether. We do not 
think, as some of his associates have 
alleged, that Mr Macaulay intends to 
make a parade of his acquired learn- 
ing. We rather incline to hold that, 
as is common with men who addict 
themselves greatly to any particular 
branch of study, he takes it for grant- 
^ that the whole world is studying in 
the same direction, and is not con- 
scions that he is throwing an extrava- 
gant quantity of historical pearls — or, 
it may be, paste— before his audience. 
Such at least is our belief; for we are 
not willing to suppose that Mr Mac- 
aulay would condescend to that very 
low kind of pedantry, not unusual 
among country preachers and school- 
masters, which seeks to astonish by the 
assumption of superior learning. " It 
was in this way," said Mr Macaulay, 
in one of his earlier speeches, ** that 
Charles II. was forced to part with 
Oropesa, and that Charles III. was 
forced to part with Squillacci." Very 
likely it was ; but how many of the 



House of Commons had ever he3Eu*d 
of Oropesa or Sqnillacci? How many 
were familiar with the events he re- 
ferred to? Probably not one. He 
would have produced the same effect 
upon their reason and understanding, 
have influenced their convictions 
quite as powerfully, if he had told 
his audience that Mnmbo-jumbo and 
Arimaspes had been dismissed by 
Don John, or Peter of Portugal. Let 
us refer to that passage in hb speech 
on the Dissenters* Chapels Bill, which 
the ignorant Yizetelly mangled. The 
speech is evidently a favourite with 
Mr Macaulay, and we presume he has 
restored it in its integrity. Address- 
ing himself to the point, that prescrip- 
tion constitutes a good title to pro- 
perty, he brings into the compass of 
one page such a mass of illustration 
from aU ages, nations, and institu- 
tions, that we cease to be shocked at 
the barbarism of the Vizetellian blun- 
der, especially when we observe that 
the Jurists who framed the Code of 
Justinian are referred to in the same 
sentence with the Pundits of Benares. 
Indeed, we think that Mr Vizetelly is 
fairly entitled to stand upon the very 
excuse which the legally-inclined Mr 
Bartoline Saddletree proponed, when 
challenged by Reuben Butler for an 
error on the same subject. 

" * It's owre true, Mr Butler,' an- 
swered Bartoline, with a sigh ; * if I 
had had the luck— or rather, if my 
father had had the sense to send me 
to Leyden and Utrecht to learn the 
Substitutes and Pandex' 

" ' Yon mean the Institutes — Justi- 
nian's Institutes, Mr Saddletree?' said 
Butler. 

" *' Institutes and substitutes are sy- 
nonymous words, Mr Butler, and used 
Indifferently as such in deeds of tailzie, 
as you may see in Balfour's Prac- 
tiques, or Dallas of St Martin's Styles. 
/ understand these things pretty weel, 
I titanh Ood; bttt I own I should have 
studied in Holland:'' 

Such far-fetched illustrations neces- 
sarily tend to diminish the force of 
Mr Macaulay's speeches, which is the 
more unfortunate, because he is pecu- 
liarly addicted to that kind of argu- 
ment which the old rhetoricians styled 
the irapddfiytM^ being that which is 
drawn from Example. Even when 
he does not pass mto ground alto- 
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gether voknown to his audience, when 
he refers in support of bis position to 
Bome passages in British history, he 
avoids those which are most familiar, 
and selects the remoter and more ob- 
scure. Hence it is that he so often 
fails in exciting and maintaining en- 
thusiasm. No sympathy can be roused 
by references to Sir George Savile, 
Hugh Peters, or Praise -God -Bare- 
bones; nor is the substitution of a 
political essay for a speech the best 
means of commanding the admiration 
or influencing the will of an audience. 
We are inclined to think that Mr Mac- 
aulay's early oratorical training has 
exercised a prejudicial rather than a 
salutary influence over his subsequent 
style. He was, we believe, a member 
of the Union Debating Society at Cam- 
bridge, in which arena questions of 
immediate political interest were dis- 
cussed quite as keenly as on the floor 
of the House of Commons. Without 
pronouncing an opinion hostDe to the 
institution of debating societies, we 
may be allowed to remark, that the 
too frequent introduction of politics 
as the subject of discussion among the 
younjs can hardly receive the anoro- 
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make them appear almost brilliant to 
an inexperienced audience; and in 
that sort of rhetoric Mr Macaulay early 
became an adept Most men who have 
acquired this style in public are com- 
pelled to get rid of it. At the bar it 
would not be tolerated ; and it is 
worthy of remark that the most shin- 
ing lights in debating societies usu- 
ally pale their ineffectual fires when 
brought into the legal profession. In 
the senate, where less precision is 
required, they succeed better ; but 
even there it requires an immense 
deal of attrition and wear before 
they can become expert masters of 
debate. Now it seems to us, after a 
diligent perusal of his speeches, that 
Mr Macaulay has never been able to 
emancipate oimself from the bondage 
of the debating society. He speaks 
now, just as he might have spoken more 
than thirty years ago ; only that his 
language is more select, his range of 
illustration larger, and his perorations 
more artificial, and therefore more 
frigid than before. In point of con- 
fidence, we do not believe that he has 
either gained or lost. Some men be- 
rin their nublic career with difiSdence 
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points of hifitorj, science, and litera- 
ture, than when he emerged from 
Cambridge ; bat we question whether 
he has gained much additional know- 
ledge of the world, or of the motives 
which actuate mankind. Never, per- 
haps, did a man attain so high a 
point of literary distinction without 
possessing in a moderate degree 
the power of affecting the passions. 
We can scarcely refer to a single 
passage ont of his whole writings, 
whether in prose or verse, which 
is likely to have drawn a tear. His 
speeches, as we now read them, 
are remarkably frigid. They may 
aatwfy the understanding, but they 
never could influence the will. We 
are well aware that, in the House 
of Comn[U)ns, as presently consti- 
tuted, no speech, however eloquent, 
can be supposed to affect the votes of 
any considerable section ; but the 
peculiarity of Mr Macaulay's speaking 
IS this, that we can hardly conceive 
the possibility of his making a con- 
vat. This is owing, we think, in a 
great measure, to a somewhat singular 
oisregard — for we cannot suppose it 
ignorance— of the means which the 
(^ief orators, both of ancient and 
modem times have deemed it their 
duty to employ. In the first place, 
Mr Macaulay never seems to think it 
necessary to take the slightest pains 
to conciliate his audience. Of course 
there are many cases when such in- 
troductory conciliation is not required 
— for example, when addressing an 
entirely sympathetic meeting, or when 
retorting upon the direct attack of an 
antagonist — but in very few in- 
stances indeed does Mr Macaulay 
introduce himself, upon a debated 
point, otherwise than as a determined 
partisan. There can be no doubt that 
Introductions of a conciliatory nature 
require the utmost delicac^^ of hand- 
ling. They are made for the purpose 
of showing that the speaker comes to 
the consideration o£ the question at 
Issue, with as much fairness, delibe- 
ration, and candour, as can be ex- 
pected from man of mortal mould ; 
and further, that he does not Intend 
to dictate to his audience, but rather, 
hi impressing them with his own 
Tiews, to induce them to consid^ 
calmly whether his conclusions are 
tme or Mm. This does not imply 



the abandonment of the strongest 
argument, or the most forcible illus- 
tration in the after-part of the speech. 
It is an arrangement dictated by 
nature ; because in every case, when 
a man rises to address an assembly, 
his first care ought to be to dispel, 
if possible, personal suspicion if that 
should exist, and to secure a willing 
auditory. Of this art Cicero was an 
entire master ; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that his most remarkable 
forensic triumphs ware achieved rather 
by the effect of his introductions, than 
by the subsequent ingenuity of his 
arguments, and his unrivalled skill in 
the disposition of narrative. We are 
quite aware that introductions of this 
kind, when badly framed, have exactlv 
the opposite effect from that which 
was intended. There probably never 
was a worse one than that attempted 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, in his 
* memorable speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on 27th January 
1846, in which he beat about the 
bush so long, that he entirely de- 
stroyed the effect which he intended 
to produce. But, whether as regards 
the immediate Impression on the 
House, or the subsequent effect on 
the country, we must hold that a 
speaker ought to endeavour, in the 
first instance, to divest himself of the 
appearance of being actuated by mere 
party motives. Such men as the late 
Duke of Wellington, or the present 
Marquis of.Lansdowne, whose long 
and unblemiahed public lives have 
been accepted as full evidence of the 
purity of their motives, might indeed 
dispense with any such protestation ; 
but there are not many who, firom 
age and public confidence, have 
acquired a similar privilege. Now, it 
is rather curious to observe that Mr 
Macaulay seems, throughout his whole 
career, to have disdained any kind of 
conciliation. He has approached every 
question, not only with his mind made 
up npon it, but In the spirit of the 
strongest contempt and depreciation 
towards all who disagreed with him. 
He never, like Themistocles, volun- 
teered to receive a buffet in order to 
gain a hearing. He rather, in imita- 
tion of Dares, walked into the arena 
with Uie gauntlets buckled round his 
wrists, 
** And dealt in «mptj air hit whittling blows.*' 
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It is no basioess of ours to reconnt 
how often lie has met with an Entel- 
1ns, who has doled out severe punish- 
ment ; we are now simply referring to 
what we consider to be his oratorical 
deficiencies or omissions. 

Next we would observe, that the 
impression left on our mind by the 
perusal of these Speeches — which, re- 
ferring as they do to bygone events, 
do not excite the slightest feeling of 
antagonism — ^is that the value of the 
matter is generally disproportioned to 
the grandiose nature of the style, and 
the uniform pomposity of language. It 
is quite true, that Mr Macaulay has 
spoken upon several interesting and 
important questions ; and it is equally 
true that an orator, in addressing him- 
self to themes of that description, is 
entitled to assume a higher tone than 
" might be suitable to a meaner subject 
of debate. But then, he must take 
care that his thoughts and sentiments' 
are raised to the like elevation. One 
distinguishing quality of the real orator 
is, that he rises with his subject. His 
intellect seems to expand in propor- 
tion to the greatness of his theme — he 
elevates himself in feeling and energy 
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every emergency, or lay down for him- 
self a course of action from which he 
will not deviate — so neither ought the 
orator to commit himself to a certain 
form of words, which possibly may 
prove either unappropriate to the oc- 
casion, or injurious to his cause. Men 
think differently in the closet, and in 
the scene of action. In the former 
they are comparatively nnimpassioned 
— in the latter they must necessarily 
exhibit passion if they seek to rouse 
it in others. The most skilful and 
elaborate discourse, if coldly conceived 
and expressed, will have a drench- 
ing rather than an inspiring effect 
upon an audience which is already 
possessed with a considerable degree 
of enthusiasm. Their feeling, favour- 
able to the speaker and. hia cause, 
must not be put back— it ought, on 
the contrary, to be heightened. The 
force of these observations will become 
apparent to every one who will take 
pains to investigate the subject, for 
there is nothing more certain, than 
that the success of an orator depends 
mainly upon the amount of energy 
which he can display. Energy was 
the secret of the success of Demos- 
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one of his speeches, and yoa see at 
once that it was not concocted In the 
closet— that he had not stooped to 
polish sentences beforehand, or to 
select langnage which should pass for 
a pattern of composition. Marie, too, 
the variety of his stjle— how qnietly 
and playfollj he disposes of a small 
matter — how, during debate and at- 
tack, to nse the langnage of Canning, 
he ** silently concentrates the power 
to be pat forth on an adequate occa- 
sion." No wonder* that, when the 
occasion arrives, he should extort 
admkation even from his adversaries. 
Very diffisrent is the case with Mr 
Macanlay. Whatever be the subject, 
he rises to lecture, and has his lecture 
thoroughly prepared. He is speaking 
to-night, amidst the hum of the House 
of Commons, what he wrote yester- 
day in the quiet sedusion of his 
chambers In the Albany. He had no 
thought whatever of his audience ; he 
was thinking simply of his style. 
That he may adorn and heighten ; 
but he cannot vary it at pleasure. 
Ask him to pronounce a panegyric 
upon a deceased hero, and a discourse 
upon a drowned mouse, and he will 
execute both in the same strain. The 
victor in a hundred fields will not 
be celebrated in periods more stately 
than the invader of a hundred cheeses. 
Simplicity is not part of his nature — 
he must have recourse to rhetoric or 
be dumb. 

Now, although this style may be 
tolerated In writing, it becomes very 
tedious when adopted in public speak- 
ing. Dress up a mere commonplace 
with the utmost skill and ingenuity, 
and yet, to the hearer, it retains its 
original character. The way in which 
a thing is said, does not alter the sub- 
stance of the thing itself— the fine 
features cannot conceal the emacia- 
tion of the body beneath. We have 
gone over several of the speeches con- 
tained in this volume, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the real value, power, 
and ingenuity of the arguments set 
forth ; and we are compelled to say, 
that in no one instance have we been 
able to discover the trace of an inde- 
pendent thought, or of a purely origi- 
nal idea. Some of them are unques- 
tionably able speeches. Ask a man 
of high talent and extensive informa- 
ilon, like Mr Macanlay, to deliver a 



discourse upon any possible theme, 
and he will do so in a manner which 
shall elicit shouts of applause from a 
Mechauic*s Institute. Nay, he will 
be loudly cheered even within the 
walls of Parliament, provided that a 
considerable interval is allowed to 
elapse between each exhibition — ^be- 
cause, as we know from the history of 
Euphuism, fine language commands 
admiration, and rounded periods are 
always grateful to the ear. Besides 
this, it would be untrue, and highly 
unfair to Mr Macanlay to insinuate 
that he cannot make proper use and 
disposition of such arguments as lie 
before him. He states them well and 
adroitly ; though, as we have already 
hinted, frequently marring their efiect 
by the extreme remoteness of his illus- 
trations. But neither our reading nor 
our recollection can furnish us with one 
case in which Mr Macanlay has put 
forth an original view, or disentangled 
himself from the general mass of de- 
baters. In political life or strife, he 
appears simply as a furbisher of old 
Iron, a process in which he certainly 
Is expert ; and he manages to make 
an exceedingly rusty rapier pass for 
a tolerable Toledo. More he seldom 
attempts. His speeches are often 
brilliant, in the same sense in which 
we apply the epithet to fireworks; 
tolerably, though not strictly logical ; 
always sententious, rounded, and 
adapted to a mouthing delivery— but 
never ardent, never eloquent, never 
calculated to excite enthusiasm. If 
mere rhetoric could make an orator, 
Mr Macanlay ought undoubtedly to be 
the first of the age. He has studied 
it on thesame principle as did Gorgias, 
who made it his boast that he could 
speak, and speak well upon any given 
subject, even though he was not con- 
versant with its details, by aid of the 
commonplaces which he could dress 
up for the occasion. Grorgias had some 
reputation during his lifetime, but he 
is now remembered only on account 
of his extravagant boast. His works 
have long since perished ; and we do 
not think that the efforts of Mr Mac- 
anlay, as an orator, will survive even 
so long as those of Gorgias. 

If there had been, in this collection, 
one speech upon which we could have 
dwelt with any feeling of artistic inte- 
rest—one which we could have with- 
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drawD fromtberest, to rank among the 
remarkable specimens of British elo- 
qnence—we should not onlj bare been 
delighted, but proud to have selected 
it for eulogy. That which we have 
perused with the most pleasure, on 
account of its sentiment and manly 
feeling, Is the speech delivered in 1846 
upon the subject of the Ten Hours' 
Bill. Regarded merely as an oration, 
it may not be of high value ; but it 
displays, in a most pleasing light, the 
genuine kindness of his heart, his 
strong sympathy with suffering, and 
bis genuine hatred of oppression. Such 
speeches are worthy of record, because 
thev rank in the category of good deeds 
and noble actions ; and deserve to be 
remembered with gratitude as exer- 
tions in the cause of humanity. We 
do not inquire now into the abstract 
merit of the speeches of Wilberforce, 
nor does his fame depend at all upon 
his oratorical skill. He has passed 
from the roll of speakers to the cata- 
logue of philanthropists ; and instead 
of directing the attention of youthful 
aspirants after public distinction to 
the force of his style, or the energy 
of his expression, we pay homage to 
his memory as the chief instrument, 
under Providence, of removing the 
fetters from the slave. In like man- 
ner, notwithstanding certain peculiar- 
ities which lead us rather to admire 
than to love, Mr Macaulay has high 
claims to the public gratitude and re- 
spect. In open questions, and those 
in which party considerations do not 
materiallv interfere, he has always 
shown himself accessible to convic- 
tion, generous in his views, and just 
in the expression of his sentiments. 
There are, among living public men, 
some who arc more genial and attrac- 
tive; but there are not many who 
are better entitled to our respect. 
Our criticism has been framed utterly 
irrespective of politics. We cannot 
boast, at the present day, of so large 
a list of men, either of genius or 
of high talent, as to omit the oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute, where tri- 
bute is justlv due. ** I hope that I 
am," says Mr Macaulay, in the last 
sentence of his last recorded speech, 
^at once a Liberal and a Conservative 
MKtkian." We hope so too ; and we 
&if«w moreover, that the avowal was 
because Lord Aberdeen 
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and Lord PatmerstOB, Lord John 
Bnssell and Mr Gladstone, &t Wil- 
liam Moksworth and Mr Sidney Her- 
bert, have agreed to lie down together 
—but because Mr Macaulay wishes 
henceforward to emancipate himself 
from party trammels. It is certainly 
time that he should do so. He haa 
occupied a subordinate rank in the 
Whig regiment longer than he ought 
to have done for hia own reputation ; 
and we are not sorry to see this dis- 
claimer put fordk in so marked a man- 
ner at the very end of his last publi- 
cation. It is, like the reading of the 
closing line of the Iliad in the famous 
manuscript copy, which the supporters 
of the Cyclic theory point to as dearfy 
indicative of further action, a phrase 
fraught with meaning ; and when the 
coalition is dissolved, as it soon must 
be by the influence of a political thaw, 
we trust that Mr Macaulay's tenden- 
cies may indeed appear to be Con- 
servative, without the sacrifice of the 
true liberality which becomes the 
gentleman and the scholar. We do 
not believe that the general verdict 
of the public upon this collection will 
be of a different tenor from our own. 
But, after all, Mr Macaulay has no 
great reason to repine because he has 
failed to achieve a high place in the 
roll of British orators. His speeches 
will not be quoted for their eloquenee 
and power, as those of Burke, Grattan, 
Erskine, and Canning are; but his his- 
tory and essays, and even ballads, will 
insure him a reputation not less exten- 
sive and enduring. We need scarcely 
remind him that men who have attain- 
ed high reputations as statesmen, and 
been conspicuous as public speakers, 
have altogether failed in their attempts 
to found a literary name. No one who 
has perused thebistorical chapters com- 
posed by Fox, can regret that his de- 
sign proved abortive, and that the 
subject has been left to the mora 
brilliant and dexterous treatment of 
Macaulay. We cannot say with truth 
that Lord John Bnssell^s literary 
efforts inspire us with an exalted idea 
of the author^s powers— we are even 
of opinion that he would have done 
well in abstaming from appearing 
before the public, either as a drama- 
tist, biographer, or editor. iVe tutor 
yltra crepniom. It is by natural 
instinct that every man addresses 
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himself to the eccupation in which he 
is qualified to excel ; and that ambi- 
tion which prompts men to deviate 
from their destiny, and undertake 
tasks which are not congenial to their 
feelings and sympathies, onght to be 
repressed. TVe cannot view Mr Mac- 
anlay^s career wiibont being convinced 
that nature designed him to play his 
part as a literary man rather than as a 
politician. He has indeed tacitly ad- 
mitted that ; for he has withdrawn 
himself very much of late years from 
debate, preferring literary occupation 
to the excitement of political strife. 
We are sorry that he has been in- 



duced to interrupt his more interesting 
labours for the sake of undertaking 
this collection; for, although the 
volume will find its way into many 
libraries — as what volume that bore 
his name upon the title-page would 
not? — it will be regarded hereafter 
with little interest, and may possibly 
be cited as an instance of unsuccessful 
ambition. We repeat that Mr Mac- 
aulay^s fame rests upon his writings, 
and that thepublicationof his speeches 
is by no means calculated to extend 
or heighten his intellectual reputation; 
thoughit cannot diminish the just esti- 
mation in which he is held as a man. 
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Tn memoirs of a man of a singu- 
larly adventurous and speculative 
turn, who, having entered upon the 
occupations of manhood early, and 
retained its energies late, has pro- 
longed the active period of his life to 
upwards of half a century, who has 
been an eyewitness of not a few of 
the important events that occurred in 
Europe and America between the 
years 1796 and 1860, and himself a 
sharer in more than one of them, who 
has been associated or an agent in 
some of the largest commercial and 
financial operations that British and 
Dutch capital and enterprise ever 
ventured upon, and has been brought 
into contact and acquaintance — not 
unfrequently into intimacy^with a 
number of the remarkable men of his 
time, can hardly, one would imagine, 
be otherwise than highly interesting, 
if the author have but sufficient com- 
mand of his native tongue plainly to 
write down what his memory has re- 
tained, snfiScient discrimination and 
self-restraint to avoid dwelling upon 
details of too trifling and egotistical a 
nature. Generally speaking, we have 
but little confidence in the interesting 
qualities of German septuagenarian 
aotobiographers. Garrulity is the 
privilege of age, and German garru- 
lity is a grievous thing, particularly 
when it displays itself upon paper. 



In Germany, where nearly everybody 
capable of grammar writes a book, 
even though he have nothing to write 
about, elderly gentlemen, who really 
have seen something worth the tell- 
ing, are apt to imagine they can 
never make too much of it, and in- 
stead of delighting us with the pure 
spirit, drench us with a feeble dilu- 
tion. Such was the case, we well re- 
member, with our old acquaintance^ 
Baron von Rahden, whose military 
experiences during the stirring period 
of 1813-14-15 we brought before omr 
readers now just seven years since, 
and who, instead of cutting short the 
tolerably prolix history of his life and 
adventures at the date when peace 
sheathed his sword, elaborated two 
other ponderous and very wearisome 
volumes, scarcely relieved by an ac- 
count of General Chass^'s defence of 
Antwerp, and by sketches of a cam- 
paign in Catalonia, in which the in- 
defatigable and restless old fire-eater^ 
unable to pass his latter days in tran- 
quillity, served under the orders of 
the Cariist general Cabrera. There 
is more variety and vivacity in the 
book now before us than in the 
baron^s interminable record, of which, 
however, it has in some respects re- 
minded us. Von Bahden, a soldier 
by profession and inclination, gave us 
far too much of his proceedings in 
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times of peace, and dwelt at tedious 
length on garrison rivalries, bis own 
nnrewarded merit, and German pro- 
vincial topics. Mr Nolte, on the 
contrary, by profession a man of 
peace, whose weapon is the pen, his 
field of battle the Exchange, and his 
campaigns amongst cotton bales, 
whose tutelar deity has been Mercnry 
instead of Mars, and whose comman- 
ders and allies, instead of the martial- 
sounding appellations of Blucher, 
Gneisenau, and Chass^, have borne 
the pacific but scarcely less famous 
names of Hope, Labonchere, and 
Baring, has mingled, in the rather 
complicated narrative of his mercan- 
tile pursuits, triumphs, and disasters, 
much adventure both by fiood and 
field, in which he himself was per- 
sonally engaged, and displays, in the 
telling, not a little of the go-ahead 
spirit proper to the people amongst 
whom he has passed a large portion 
of his life. He has really seen a 
great deal, and his reminiscences, al- 
though here and there his style of 
narrating them be trivial and in ques- 
tionable taste — whilst some of his 
long accounts of financial and com- 
mercial operations will more parti- 
cularly interest bankers and mer- 
chants than the general reader — con- 
tain much that will attract all. In 
Germany the first edition of his book 
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fate. Whole years of his life must 
ave been passed on board ship, and 
behind post-horses. His book ne- 
cessarily partakes of the desultory 
nature of his career. It better bears 
dipping into than reading from end 
to end. 

Bom at Leghorn, in the year 1779, 
of a German father, Mr Ymcent 
Nolte^s first reminiscence, of much 
interest to his readers, is connected 
with the invasion of Italy by the 
French under Buonaparte. His father 
had for some years left Ital^, and set- 
tled in Hamburg, his native place; 
but young Vincent, after being edu- 
cated in Germany, was sent back to 
Leghorn, to take his place as junior 
clerk in his nucleus counting-house, 
one of the most important in that city. 
He was in his seventeenth year when, 
upon the last Saturday in June 1796, 
a courier from the British minister at 
Florence brought news to the consul 
at Leghorn that the French were ap- 
proaching. There was great bnsUe 
amongst the English merchants to get 
their property shipped, and place it 
and themselves under the protection 
of Nelson's squadron, then cruising 
off the port. After unremitting la- 
bour, and favoured by the wind, the 
last ships, with English goods on 
board, left the harbour at noon on 
Monday. They had been but two 
ars gone, when it suddenly became 
Dwn in the city that the French 
re dose at hand, advancing by the 
}a road, and presently a party of 
ralry galloped round the fortlfica- 
ns to the Porta ColoneUa, and rode 
aight up to the fort, on which the 
scan flag waved. Suddenly those 
onrs disappeared, and were replaced 
the French tricolor, displayed for 
I first time to the wondering eyes 
the Tuscans. Almost at the same 
ment the cannon of the fort thun- 
ed, and sent some shots after those 
B;lish vessels nearest to the har- 
ir— thus signalling to Nelson the 
ranee of the Fi-ench. Young Nolte, 
) had little love for the desk, whose 
h it was to become a painter, and 
5 then, and all his life through, 
I ardent, impetuous, and a lover of 
itement, could sit still no longer, 
ran out of the respectable count- 
house of Otto Franck & Co., con- 
fer Hamburg, &c., to stare at the 
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invaders. At the head of a body of 
cavalry, a horseman of remarkable 
beauty galloped up the street, and 
alighted at the door of the Genevese 
banker, Dntremonl. It was Marat. 
This was between two and three in 
the afternoon. 

'^ At six in the evening, the news 
spread that General Buonaparte was 
at the Pisa gate. No sooner did he 
learn that the English residents had 
had time to escape with their pro- 
perty, than he broke into a violent 
rage. At that moment Count Span- 
nochi, attired in the ordinary uniform, 
a blue coat, red waistcoat, and white 
breeches (the full-dress uniform con- 
sisted of a white coat and red waist- 
coat and breeches), and, surrounded 
by his oflScers, and by the chief autho- 
rities of the city, advanced to welcome 
the general, who still sat upon his 
horse. Buonaparte gave him no time 
to speak, but at once violently assail- 
ed him. ^ How dare yon,' he cried, 
^ appear before me thus ? Do you not 
know your duty ? Tou are an inso- 
lent fellow, a traitor ! Yon have let 
the English escape ; you shall pay for 
that. A court-martial shall sit imme- 
diately. Ton are my prisoner— give 
up your sword 1 ' And Count Span- 
nochi disappeared. Buonaparte*s 
words were repeated to me that same 
evening by my fdlow-clerk, Giacot- 
mini, who had gone with the crowd 
outside the Pisa gate, and had heard 
them. Next day we learned that the 
governor had been sent under arrest 
to Florence, and that the French 
general, Yanbois, commanded in his 
stead. Hardlj had Buonaparte and 
his staff reached the grand-ducal pa- 
lace, when police-agents went round 
to all the houses, ordering a general 
illumination, under heavy penalties in 
case of disobedience. The only Leg- 
horn newspaper that then existed an- 
nounced, upon the following day, the 
arrival of the victor of Loci and Ar- 
eola, adding, that the inhabitants had 
spontaneously illuminated. I then, 
for the first time, got a correct idea 
of a spontaneous illumination^ and was 
never afterwards at a loss to under- 
stand the expression. At eleven 
o'clock the next morning, the foreign 
consuls waited upon the general, who 
quickly dismissed them, when sudden- 
ly his eye was attracted by my uncle's 



red coat. * What is that ? * he cried. 
* An English uniform ? ' My uncle, 
taken quite aback, had Just enough 
presence of mind to reply, *' No^ Pa- 
dronOy guesta e Vunifotme di Ambur- 
gol^ and endeavoured, but in vain, 
to make his escape. Buonaparte 
burst forth with a violent diatribe 
against everything that looked Eng- 
lish, against all who thought like 
Englishmen, or had anything to do 
with England. ^ Those English,' he 
said, according to my uncle's account 
to me upon his return home, * shall 
get such a lesson as they have never 
yet had I My road now lies to Vien- 
na, then farther north, to destroy 
their nests in Hamburg and elsewhere, 
and then to seek them in their own 
robbers' den!'" 

Toung Nolte was bent upon seeing 
the hero of the day, who, before at- 
taining his eight' and- twentieth year, 
had played such havoc amongst Aus- 
tria's veteran commanders, and, dis- 
regarding his uncle's commands to 
keep in-doors, and out of the way of 
the dense mob upon the Piazza 
d*Armey he again played truant, and 
stationed himself at the comer of the 
palace, at whose entrance an open 
carriage awaited the French general. 
His account of the impression he car- 
ried away of Napoleon's appearance 
has some originality. The peculiar 
expression, attributed by him to the 
eyes, reminds one of the present 
French Emperor. 

^^At last there came out, accom- 
panied by a number of ofiScers, a 
little, youthful-looking man, in a plain 
uniform, with a pale, almost a yellow 
complexion, and long, lank, raven- 
black hair, hanging over his ears, 
after the fashion of the Florida sa- 
vages called Talapouches. That was 
the hero of Areola I Whilst he took 
the right-hand place in the carriage, 
and whilst his ddes-de-camp got in, 
I had a few moments to observe him 
closely. There was a continued smile 
round his mouth, with which, how- 
ever, the man himself had evidentlv 
nothing to do, for the fixed indif- 
ferent look of his eyes showed that 
the mind was busy elsewhere. I 
never again beheld so remarkable an 
expression. It was the dull gaze of a 
mammy, barring a certain beam of 
intelligence betraying the inward life, 
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bnt only by a faint and glimmering 
gleam. Macbeth*8 words to Banqao*s 
gboet, ^ There is no specnlation in 
those eyesl* wonld almost have fitted 
here, had not previous and subse- 
quent events sufficiently shown what 
a spirit lurked behind those impres- 
sive orbs. The carriage drove away 
— seven years elapsed before I again 
beheld that extraordinary man. He 
left the town the next day. I must 
not omit to mention a colossal and 
well-built officer, who stood, in a 
respectful attitude, beside the car- 
riage-door. This man, who had Just 
been named town -major of Leg- 
horn, was the grenadier who, seven 
years previously, on the 14th July 
1789, led the storm of the Bastile, 
and was the first to scale its walls, 
who afterwards, as General Hunin, 
was governor of Berlin after the 
battle [of Jena, and presided over 
the court-martial appointed to try, or 
rather to shoot, the unfortunate Duke 
d'Enghien." 

The presence and proceedings ot 
the French in Leghorn were alike 
odious to the inhabitants, who found 
an important branch of their trade— 
that with England— completely cut 
off, and who had to satisfy unceasing 
demands for money and equipments. 
Large bodies of ragged, barefooted 
troops continually entered the town, 
to quit it well shod and with new 
uniforms. The republican cockade 
became an abomination in the eyes of 
the Leghomese, who christened it U 
vatticcino — the little pie— and wrote 
mnumerable lampoons upon its wear- 
ers. Leghorn was converted into a 
camp, and on a large altar in the 
middle of the Piazza ePArme^ a statue 
of Liberty was erected, at the foot 
of which the popular representatives, 
(xarat and Salicetti, daily harangued 
the troops upon parade. Business 
was at a standstill; Vincent Nolte 
deserted his desk and roamed about 
the town, sketching the groups of 
foreign soldiers. And even when 
things began to settle down, he would 
do nothing but ramble in picture- 
galleries and make love to pretty 
Florentines, until at last his uncle, 
despairing of bis doing any good, 
wrote to his father that he was on 
tte h igh-road to perdition. This 
*tg piece of information pro- 



duced an instant summons to Ham- 
burg, where, in the paternal counting- 
house, the young scamp amended his 
ways and applied earnestly to busi- 
ness, displaying great energy, indus- 
try, and capacity. 

The year 1799 was a disastrous 
one for Hamburg. Within six weeks 
there occurred upwards of one hun- 
dred and thirty failures for a total of 
thirty-six millions of marks. The 
panic was universal, and trade was 
shaken to its foundations. MrNolte's 
house weathered the storm, but was 
compelled, three ^ears later, to sus- 
pend its payments m consequenceof the 
failure of tke Leghorn establishment. 
The creditors received eighty-five per 
cent, and the numerous friends of the 
nnfortonate merchant subscribed a 
capital of one hundred and twenty 
thousand marks to start him again in 
business. Upon the list figured the 
well-known name of Francis Baring, 
a former schoolfellow of the insol- 
vent's, for the munificent sum ot 
twenty thousand marks, upon whidi 
he positively refused to receive in- 
terest. Thus supported, Mr Nolte 
again applied himself to business. 
Bnt he was then a man advanced in 
years and of little enterprise, and his 
son, bold and ambitious, saw that he 
was not likel V to strike out new paths 
to wealth, whereas the old and ordi- 
nary avenues to commercial profits 
were then closed, all over the Euro- 
pean continent, by the iron hand of 
Napoleon, that mortal foe to trade, 
and contemner of its votaries. And 
as young Nolte could be of no use to 
his father, who despised his views as 
the dreams of a stripling, bent upon 
pleasure and unworthy of attention, 
he sought employment abroad. This 
he found in the house of Labouchere 
and Trotrean at Nantes, where he 
accepted an engagement for three 
years, to carry on the German and 
English correspondence. And so, in 
his twenty-fifth year, he took leave of 
his parents, with a heavy heart, he 
says, but without uneasiness as to 
the future, and travelled, by way of 
Bremen, to Paris. 

Mr Nolte*s arrival in the French 
capital coincided with the proclama- 
tion of Napoleon as emperor, and 
with Moreau*8 imprisonment on tihe 
chaige of a plot against the govem- 
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meat and life of the First Ck>ii8al. It 
was bis first visit to Paris — the pe- 
riod was interesting. He was so for- 
ianate as to find a friend who wiilinglj 
undertook to be his cicerone, and a 
fdw weeks flew rapidly bj, daring 
which, thanks to his goide's familiarity 
with places and persons, he acquired 
a better knowledge of both than he 
would in as many months had he 
lM»en 1^ to himself; for it would 
have served him little (except, per- 
haps, in the way of emptying his 
pockets) that the doors of Frascati*s, 
then the fayourite resort of the Pa- 
risian (iashlonable worid, were open 
to all who could pay for admission, 
and who chose to roam through its 
gorgeous saloons and brilliantly illn- 
minated gardens, had he not had with 
him some one able to inform him that 
yonder beantiful woman was Madame 
Recamier — yonder elegant young 
man, leaning against the pedestal of 
a statue, tiie renowned ball-room 
hero Tr^is — and the one beyond 
him, with a music-book in his hand, 
the celebrated singer Crarat. But of 
all that Mr Nolte saw and heard, 
nothing made a deeper impression 
upon him than the liyely and uni- 
rersal interest taken in the fote of 
Moreau. " Rarely," he says, " was 
that name uttered by the middle and 
lower classes without an expression 
<^ love and respect, and without a 
curse upon his two implacable perse- 
cutors, the First Consnl, and the go- 
vernor of Paris, General Mnrat, whose 
proclamaUons exhibited at every 
street-comer the name of Moreau in 
juxtaposition with the words — ' Trai- 
tor to the Republic.' Men could not 
and would not credit the guilt of the 
distinguished general ; and the Paris 
wits, never at a loss, declared that 
there were but two parties in France, 
* let moraux (Moreaus) ei U$ immo- 
raux^ — a saylog which one heard 
everywhere repeated.** Condemned 
to banishment, the conqueror of Ho- 
henlinden betook himself, by way of 
Cadis, to the United States, where 
Mr Nolte some years afterwards met 
him, and made his acquaintance. 

Mr Nolte was present at the first 
review f>as8ed by the new emperor, 
on the Place du Carrousel at Paris. 
He was very desirous to get a near 
view of the victorious general and 
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successful adventurer, whom he had 
first seen, seven years before, in the 
full flush of triumph at Leghorn. 
Two officers of the Danbh life-guards, 
with whom he had travelled from 
Bremen, made interest for him with 
their ambassador, and procured him 
admission to the gallery of the Louvre, 
a favour granted to few. ^^I saw 
the great man of the day, surrounded 
by a brilliant staff, and by uniforms 
of every kind, ride several times up 
and down through the ranks, then 
gallop full speed along the front of 
Uie lines of cavalry drawn up outside 
the inner court, amidst cries of * Vive 
PEmpereur I ' when suddenly his 
horse fell, and Napoleon rolled upon 
the ground, still grasping the bridle 
tightly. In a few seconds he had 
mounted again, and galloped on, 
before even a part of his staff, who 
quickly dismounted, could go to his 
assistance. The newspapers said no- 
thing of this incident, and its omin- 
ous character struck me the more by 
reason of their silence.** 

The chief partner of the mercantile 
house into whose employm^t Mr 
Nolte now entered, was a younger 
brother of the late P. C. Labouchere, 
of the celebrated house of Hope of 
Amsterdam. MrA. M. Labouchere 
was very desirous to extend his con- 
nection and business with the United 
States, but did not seem folly to ap- 
preciate the facilities for so doing 
afforded him by his dose alliance 
with the Hopes and Barings, whose 
names appeared as references in the 
circulars of the Nantes house. Nolteu 
whose energy and talent early eamea 
him a considerable share of his em- 
ployer's confidence, urged Mr La- 
bouchere to send an agent to the 
States to carry out his wishes, and 
offered to go himself, if no better was 
to be found. He was told to put 
upon paper hb ideas concerning Ame- 
rica, and concerning the advantages 
to be derived from a journey thither. 
This statement he executed in a man- 
ner to excite the warm approval of 
Mr Labouchere, who desirod him to 
forward it to his brother in Amster- 
dam. The reply was a summons to 
the Dutch capital. There the elder 
Labouchere, who had formed a high 
opinion of Nolte from his correspond- 
ence, unfolded to him a gigantic pro- 
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ject, the mere sketch of which bewil- 
dered him ; and although not diffident 
of his own powers, he declared that 
he did not hold himself sufficiently 
experienced to undertake such respon- 
sibility, and felt that he should not be 
able to come up to his employer's 
expectations. ** That is my business, 
and not yours," Mr I^bouchere re- 
plied. " I have but one thing to 
recommend to you, and that is, neyer 
to do aught that shall give you cause 
to blush before me or before yourself." 
This was lightening the load of re- 
sponsibility from which the young 
man shrank, and giving him fresh 
confidence by shovring him that others 
appreciated him more highly than he 
did himself, and he no longer made 
objections. He was to go to the 
United States, and for a few months 
merely to look around him and ac- 
quire a knowledge of the country. 
Before entering, however, which he 
does at great length, into an account 
of the important business about to be 
confided to him, and into whose de- 
tails he was not initiated until some 
time afterwards, he gives an amusinc^ 
chapter to a sketch of the celebrated 
banker and contractor Onvrard, from 
whose combinations the proposed ope- 
ration issued, and with whom Mr 
Nolte was well acquainted, and had 
frequent intercourse at several periods 
of his life. The chapter includes some 
curious traits and anecdotes of Napo- 
leon, who, it is well known, detested 
Onvrard, and tyrannised over him, 
althouffh he was more than once 
obliged to seek his aid. Napoleon 
notoriously hated and despised trad- 
ers and bankers. *^I do not like 
merchants I" he is reported to have 
said — with that brusquerie which, in 
a less man, would have been desig- 
nated as brutal ill-breeding— to the 
deputation from the merchants of 
Antwerp that went to welcome him 
to tiie town ; ** a merchant is a man 
who would sell his country for a three- 
franc piece 1 " He was jealous of, or 
at least indignant at, Onvrard*s enor- 
mous wealth, and the influence it 
gave him — both of which he con- 
sidered too great for any private per- 
son to possess ; but, according to Mr 
Nolte, who seems quite conversant 



with the scandalous chronicles of any 
day during the last half- century, 
there were other private causes of 
irritation, which most of Napoleon's 
biographers either were ignorant of, 
or thought it unnecessary to men- 
tion, and which certainly are less 
out of place in the present author's 
far from prudish pages than they 
would be in a grave biography. 
Onvrard's own Memoirs, published 
nearly thirty years ago,* are now 
little remembered ; and Mr Nolte is 
evidently indebted to them for the 
outline of his sketch, as well as for 
several incidents and anecdotes, but 
he has filled up details which the great 
speculator thought proper to omit. 
The relative positions of Onvrard and 
Napoleon, at different periods of their 
lives, present the strangest contrasts. 
When the former, quitting the army 
in which he had for a short time 
served, applied himself with skill and 
success to commercial and speculative 
operations, and quickly realised a for- 
tune of several millions of francs. Na- 
poleon was so needy as to be desirous 
to avail himself of a decree of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, by which offi- 
cers were entitled to receive as much 
doth as would make them a uniform. 
The anecdote is well known. Napo- 
leon's application was rejected because 
he was not just then employed, and 
he was veir glad when Onvrard, with 
whom he had become acquainted at 
the house of the Director Barras, in- 
duced Madame Tallien, whose lover 
the capitalist then was, to give him a 
letter of recommendation to the com- 
missary of the 17th military division ; 
a letter which procured young Buona- 
parte what he had great need of— a 
new uniform. Subsequently, in Napo- 
leon's days of power and magnificence, 
when he began to spite and squeeze 
Onvrard, the latter loved to tell this 
anecdote — a contrast with Talma, 
who had been Napoleon's intimate, 
and had often lent him money in his 
days of penury, and who became ever 
more reserved in his communications 
and behaviour the higher his friend 
ascended upon fortune's ladder. To 
Onvrard Napoleon was unquestion- 
ably harsh, cruel, and unjust. His 
dislike to him seemed to augment in a 
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direct ratio with the magnitude of the 
gains which the capitalist owed to 
the circumstaDoes of the times, to his 
great financial capacity, and to the 
Tastness of his operations. Of the 
extent of these and of his profits, we 
may form some idea from a passage 
in Mr Nolte*s book, where he states 
positively that Oavrard cleared six 
hundred thousand pounds sterling by 
bis contract for victualling the Spanish 
fleet under Mazaredo when it lay at 
Brest, and afterwards at Cadiz. But 
if his gains were large, his losses, 
ariding chiefly from Napoleon*s ill- 
will and despotic acts, were also 
heavy. During the Egyptian cam- 
paign, the Directory borrowed ten 
millions of francs from him, which he 
produced with the greatest ease. After 
Buonaparte's return and the fall of 
the Directory, the First Consul asked 
him for twelve millions more. Ouvrard 
declined. The other Paris bankers 
were applied to; they either could 
not or would not. The First Consul 
was furious— doubly so when Ouvrard 
claimed repayment of the ten millions 
lent to the Directory. He had him 
paid in assignments on the revenue 
of the past year, which had all been 
expended. It was equivalent to a 
repudiation of the debt. Soon after- 
wards, Ouvrard was arrested, under 
pretext of fraud in his dealings with 
the government and supply of the 
French navy. He was kept in strict 
confinement, his papers were sealed 
up, and a committee of councillors of 
atate was appointed to investigate his 
affairs. Nothing could be substan- 
tiated affainst him, but it was ascer- 
tained that his fortune, in landed pro- 
perty, money and French rentes^ (then 
worth but 15 per cent) amounted to 
twenty-seven millions of francs. ** On 
this occasion,** says Mr Noite, quot- 
ing almost the words of Ouvrard, ^* a 
discovery was made which deeply 
wounded the First Consul — namely, 
that, during his absence in Egypt, 
Ouvrard htud supplied Josephine, who 
was an old friend of his, and who had 
remained at Malmaison, with money. 
She had become his debtor to a con- 
siderable amount. This circumstance, 
combined with the refusal of the 
twelve millions, inspired Buonaparte 
with the most violent antipathy to 
Ouvrard, at whose arrest all Paris 
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(especially the bankers) was indig- 
nant and load in complaint, (jollot, 
afterwards director of the mint, who 
was one of the First Consul's most 
intimate advisers, did not scruple to 
tell him that it was beginning badly, 
thus to let all apprehend that they might 
in their turn be the victims of such 
arbitrary measures. ' A man,* replied 
Buonaparte ' who possesses thirty 
millions, and sets no value on them, 
is much too dangerous for my posi- 
tion.'** Josephine and other influ- 
ential personages interceded for Ouv- 
rard, who escaped the military tribu- 
nal with which Napoleon threatened 
him, and was set at liberty, but re- 
mained under the surveillance of gens- 
d'armes. This in no way prevented 
his continuing to receive with princely 
hospitality at his cb&teaa of Raincy 
(afterwards the Duchess of Berry's) 
the best society of Paris, and the 
most distinguished foreigners who 
visited that capital— amongst others. 
Fox and I^rd Erskine, who were his 
guests after the peace of Amiens. 

But we most take Mr Kolte away 
from Paris — which seems his fa- 
vourite city, but where he can 
never linger without getting scan- 
dalous — and across the Atlantic. Ho 
sailed in July 1805, and reached New 
York in forty-two days, then a mar- 
vellously rapid passage. The aston- 
ished owner of the American ship 
'* Flora" could hardly believe his eyes 
when he saw her come into port 
before he had received advice of her 
arrival at Amsterdam. Mr Nolte 
found the yellow fever in New York, 
and left the place for a few weeks, 
but returned thither in time to witness 
the arrival in the bay of a vessel from 
Cadiz, with Oeneral Moreao on board. 
The drums beat, and the militia turned 
out and formed up in Broadway. As 
each company had a different uniform 
— sometimes a very odd one — the 
effect of the whole display was a good 
deal like that produced by a harle- 
quin's jacket, which did not prevent 
the commander of the motlev corps 
from being prodigiously proud of his 
warriors, and asking Morean— when 
ho landed, plainly dressed in a blue 
coat, and rode into the town, upon a 
horse in waiting for him, amidst cheers 
and music, and surrounded by the 
variegated staff of the mUitii^— what 
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batiuniglit of di« American troops? 
Morean replied that be had never in 
hifl life seen snch soldiers — which he 
probably never had. A similar reply 
has been since attributed to Greneral 
Bertrand, when he landed in the 
States some years ago, and a review 
was held in his honour. The speca- 
lative spirit of the Yankees, who love 
to combine business with pleasure, 
and to turn an honest dollar whilst 
admiring a hero or listening to a 
Lindyslnmbered not in 1805 any more 
than in 1850. The same genius fbr 
advertisement which made a hatter 
pay some hundred dollars for the best 
place at the Swedish Nightingale's 
concert, stimulated the promoters of 
one that was to be given, on the night 
of General Moreau's arrival, in the 

Cat hall of the City Hotd— then the 
t in New York — to beseech his 
presence, and, as soon as he had pro- 
mised it, to placard his name. The 
crowd was U^mendous. Morean, it 
was on all hands affreed, looked very 
little like a French general, in his 
simple dress, without cocked hat, 
feather, or embroidery— whereas Gene- 
ral Morton, chief of the militia, had a 
most martial aspect in his Washington 
vniform. He introduced to the French 
leader all who chose, and there was 
a prodigious shaking of hands. Mr 
Nolte was standing near the two 
generals when a Quaker was present- 
ed, who shook Moreau's huid heartily. 
*^ Glad to see you safe in America," 
qnoth Broadbrim. *^Pray, general, 
do you remember what was the price 
of cochineal when you left Cadia ?" 
The hero of Hohenlinden shrugged 
his shoulders and confessed his igno- 
rance. It was not until some time 
afterwards, in Philadelphia, that Mr 
Nolte became personally acquainted 
with Moreau, whom he found, he 
says, ^^ a mild, agreeable, but, in an 
intellectual point of view, upon the 
whole, an insignificant and uninterest- 
ing man. His manners were simple, 
BiSl possessed a certain naturalness 
which was attractive, but his conver- 
sation, or rather his monologue — for 
weseldomhad long dialogues— fettered 
the attention only when its subject 
was that of his certainly highly re- 
markable and distinguished military 
exploits. Then there was pleasure in 
listening to him. Of Napoleon he 



searody ever spoke but as ^the 
tyrant.'*' The best portrait— indeed, 
the only good one we are acquainted 
with — of Morean, that by G^rard^ 
conveys quite the same idea here 
given of him by Mr Nolte— that of a 
mild, amiable, but by no means a 
highly intellectual man, with less ok 
the military air and look about the 
head than perhaps in any other dis- 
tinguished general of the French 
republic or empire. 

We do not purpose going into the 
details of Mr Nolte's commercial pro- 
ceedings as one of Hope's agents in 
America. They were connected with 
Ouvrard's well-known colossal plan 
for drawing specie from Mexico, in 
whose treasury— owing to the inter- 
ruption, by ^e war with England, ot 
intercourse between Spain and her co- 
lonies — seventy millions of dollars had 
accumulated. The dudes assigned to 
Mr Nolte compelled him to take up 
his quarters at New Orieans, then in 
its infancy as a commercial city, and 
in the worst possible repute. Louis- 
iana, after belonging alternately to 
France and Spain, and then to France 
again, had been but recently sold to 
the United States, and three-fifths of 
the white population of its capital 
were Frendi by birth or extraction. 
New Orleans then had about sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, one-third of 
whom wen slaves and cokmred people. 
The diaracter its citiaens enjoyed in 
the Northern States may be judged 
of by the following anecdote : A fiiend 
of Mr Nolte's, who had just formed an 
establishment at New Orleans, find-^ 
iDg himself at Boston, and seeing a 
vessel advertised to sail thence for the 
former city, called upon the owner to 
ask him to consign the ship to bia 
lumse. Whereu|K>n the owner told 
him in strict confidence that he had 
just as much hatention of sending his 
vessel to the moon as to New Orieans, 
and that he had inserted the adver- 
tisement merely in the expectation 
that amongst the persons applying for 
a passage he should find a rascal who 
had defrauded one of his friends of a 
considerable sum. ^ It is probable,'* 
he added, ^'that be will try to get to 
New Orleans, that being the natural 
rendezvous of all rogues and scoun- 
drels." Not one of the eighteen or 
twenty commercial houses existing at 
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ISew Oiieans when Mr NoUe first 
went there possessed capital worth the 
naming, and a respectable character 
was nearlj as great a rarity as ready 
cash. Roguery, dlsgnised under the 
p<^te name of ^^ cleverness.," was 
commonly practised and indaigently 
viewed. Janes and authorities were 
cormpt, false witnesses easily pur- 
chased, and jnstice was hard to obtain. 
In illnstration of this state of things 
Mr Nolte tells some curious stories, 
one in particular, in which the cele- 
brated American jurist Edward Liv- 
ingston figures. ^^ I well remember,'* 
he says, ^* the remarkable trial of a 
certain Beleurgey, the editor of one of 
the first American newspapers which 
appeared in New Orleans, in 1806 
and 1807, in French and English, 
nnder the name of Le Teiegmphe. 
To obtain money he had forged the 
ngnature of a rich planter, to whom, 
when his crime was discovered, he 
wrote, confessing his guilt, and ear- 
nestly entreating him not to prosecute 
him. The planter seemed disposed to 
accede to his prayer, but the letter 
was already in the hands of justice. 
How then did Livingston contrive, as 
Belenrgey's counsel and defender, to 
obtain his acquittal in spite of that 
damning proof of his guilt ? Davezae 
(Livrogston's brother-in-law and fac- 
totum) brought forward witnesses who 
swore that they knew Beleurgey to be 
such a liar that no word of truth had 
ever issued from his lips. ^ See here,' 
then sidd Livingston to his French 
jury — *it is proved that the man is 
incapable of speaking the truth ; the 
Tery confession is a lie, for none but 
a madman would accuse himself. So 
that Beleurgey either has lied or is 
out of his senses; in either case he 
knew not what he didi and cannot be 
found guilty P Ana the jury acquitted 
him I" New Orleans was evidently 
not a tempting place to settle in, for 
an honest man, with money to be 
robbed of; bnt then, with conduct 
and judgment, there was money to be 
made, and moreover Mr Nolte, as a 
mere agent for others, had no choice 
but to abide there. Presently the 
arrival, in quick succession, of three 
ftst-saillng schooners from Vera Cruz, 
bringing half a million of Mexican dol- 
lars to the address of Vincent Nolte, 
drew i||tention to the young man 



whom (deviously few had heeded — 
save the French planters, to whom 
his knowledge of their language was 
a recommendation. But now bound- 
less hospitality was shown him, no 
party was complete without him, and 
for three months he passed a pleasant 
enough life, when suddenly the yellow 
fever laid him on his back. Upon the 
morning of the third day there ap- 
peared at his bedside one Zadiaiy, 
the cashier of the Louisiana bank, and 
one of the very limited number of 
honourable men in the city, and 
gravely asked him if he had made his 
will. To this ominous inquiry Mr 
Nolte replied by a negative and an 
interrogative. " No I Why ? »♦ — 
" Well," continued Zachary, " I sup- 
pose I need not tell you that yon have 
got the yellow fever, and that it is 
more than possible you will die to- 
morrow, for the fourth is the critical 
day, which one does not generally get 
over. You have large sums lying at 
the bank— larger sums than have ever 
before been seen here — and, if yon die, 
the capital will fall into very unsafe 
hands. The persons appointed by the 
State to take charge of the property 
of foreigners dying intestate, are not 
only undeserving of confidence, but,, 
to speak plainly, are downright ras- 
cals.'' The sick man's reply wae that 
he neither felt inclined nor intended 
to die. ^^And as I am sure not to 
die," he concluded, ^* I see no use in 
bothering' my head about my will." 
Zacbary looked hard at him. '^ Well, 
my dear Mr Nolte," he at last said, 
*^ since that is your mood, I too am 
certain you will not die,"^a prog- 
nostic justified by the patient's speedy 
recovery. In the yellow fever, as in 
other maladies, a faint heart kills 
many. 

We pass over several chapters and 
some years. They include a good deal 
of interesting matter, and, of course, 
abundance of travelling ; — a return to 
Europe, and brief residences in various 
cities of the United States, in Lon- 
don, Paris, Amsterdam, and Ham- 
burg. On a voyage from the Havana 
to Baltimore, Mr Nolte was wrecked 
upon the Carysford reef, which owes 
its name to the total loss of the frigate 
Carysford in 1774; and he gives a 
capital account of his sufferings and 
those of his ten companions on a raft 
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composed of tbree small spars, six' 
ears, and a hencoop, half immersed, 
and neglected by passing vessels, who 
took them for shipwrecked Spaniards, 
and feared to snccoor them, lest, when 
rescned, they should rise against their 
deliverers and take the ship into Cnba, 
an act of ingratitnde that had been 
recently perpetrated under similar cir- 
cumstances. A woodcut of the frail 
and curiously- constructed raft is the 
only illustration the book contains. 
At Philadelphia, Mr Nolte, who, it is 
to be observed, has been all his life 
an unlucky man, was run away with 
in his tandem, and, jumping out, broke 
bis 1^ which, badly set by two igno- 
rant American Sawbones, occasioned 
bim terrible suffering and long con- 
finement. His agency for Hope's 
house at an end, and after declining 
two advantageous offera of partner- 
ships in Europe, one of which he 
would perhaps have done wisely in 
accepting, he determined to apply the 
very liberal sum he had received for 
his services to the establishment of a 
commercial firm at New Orleans, in 
aid of which the houses of Hope and 
Baring advanced him funds, opened 
him a credit, and allowed him to put 
their names in his circular as his 
friends and supporters. This brings 
ns to the most interesting portion of 
his book. 

Mr Nolte has a habit of interlard- 
ing his Grerman, especially the scraps 
of dialogue scattered through his vol- 
umes, with a great deal of English 
and French, both of which languages 
he evidently understands as well as 
his mother-tongue. To readers in the 
same case, this practice gives to the 
book additional character and pun- 
gency; but to those to whom German 
alone is familiar it will prove trouble- 
some, since he does not subjoin trans- 
lations. As an instance of this, we 
will give his account of a casual meet- 
ing with a man who has since become 
nniversallj celebrated. It was during 
his journey on horseback from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg, where he was to 
join a friend with whom he had en- 
tered into partnership, and whence 
they were to proceed, with a couple 
of flat boats laden with flour, two 
thousand miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans, there to 
form their mercantile establishment. 
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Steam had not at that date annihi- 
lated distance in America ; there were 
no boilers bursting on the rivers, or 
trains on railroads rattling through the 
States, and travelling was slow work, 
particularly with goods. Thevoyageby 
flat boats nrom Pittsburg to New Or- 
leans was a forty or fifty days* busi- 
ness. On a cold December morning, 
after a solitary ride over Laurel HiU, 
the hiehest of the Alleghanies, Mr 
Nolte halted, towards ten o'clock, at 
a small tavern by the falls of the 
Juniata river, and asked for a solid 
breakfast 

** The hostess showed me into a 
room, and said I might just take my 
food with a strange gentleman who 
was seated there already. * He is 
quite a stranger,* she said. On step- 
inng in, the man at once struck me as 
being what is commonly called an 
odd fellow. He sat at a table, in 
front of the fire, with a Madras hand- 
kerchief round his head, after the 
fashion of a French sailor, or of la- 
bourers in a French seaport. I cour- 
teously approached him, with the 
words: *I hope I don't incommode 
you, by coming to take my breakfast 
with you?' The reply was: 'No, 
sir I' spoken with a strong French 
accent, and sounding lU^e * No, 
serre.' ' Ah ! ' I continued, * vans 
etes Fran^aU^ Monsieur?* *No, 
serre I' was the reply; ^ai em en 
Henglieshmen* (I am an Englishman). 
•Why,' I continued, *how do you 
make that out? You look like a 
Frenchman, and you speak like one.' 
* I am an Englishman, because I got an 
English wife,' replied he, with the 
same accent. Without further in- 
vestigation of the matter, we agreed, 
over our breakfast, to ride together to 
Pittsburg. He showed himself more 
and more of an oddi^, but at last ad- 
mitted that he was a born Frenchman, 
from La Rochelle, had been brought 
to Louisiana when a child, had grown 
no in the sea-service, but had gradu- 
ally become a real American. • Well,' 
said I, * but how do you reconcile that 
with your quality of an Englishman ? ' 
To which he replied, in French at 
last : * Au bout du compte, Je suis un 
peu cosmopolite; fappartiens h tons 
les pays,* " 

When we mention that all the dia- 
logue in the above extract, ^th the 
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exception of one sentence, is, in the 
original, in the same languages in 
which we hero give it, and that snch 
polyglot passages are of constant oc- 
currence throughout these volumes, it 
becomes evident that Mr Nolte will 
sorely puzzle and tantalise such of 
his German readers as are unacquaint* 
ed with French, and with that com- 
posite Anglo-Saxon tongue for which 
the learned Grerman has declared his 
preference over all other modem lan- 
guages. The eccentric traveller was 
Audubon, the famous ornithologist, 
who was also bound for New Orleans. 
On reaching Pittsburg, no means of 
conveyance offered except Mr Nolte's 
boat, and as he had by this time dis- 
covered that the naturalist was not 
only an accomplished draughtsman, 
but a good and amiable man, he offered 
him a cot in his little cabin, a service 
which Audubon afterwards thankfully 
recorded and acknowledged in the 
third volume Of the text to his great 
work on "American Ornithology." 
Mr Nolte knew nothing of the object 
of his guest*8 journey nnUl they reached 
Limestone, a small place in the north- 
western comer of Ohio State. There 
they landed their horses, intending to 
visit Lexington, and thence proceed 
to Louisville, where Audubon ex- 
pected to find his wife— the daughter 
of an Englishman named BakewelL 
" At Limestone," says Mr Nolte, 
*^ we had hardly finished our break- 
fast, when Audubon suddenly sprang 
up. * Now, then,* he cried to me, in 
French, *I must begin to lay the foun- 
dations of mv establishment!* There- 
upon he took from his pocket a parcel 
of address- cards, a hammer, and some 
small nails, and began nailing one of 
the cards upon the door of the little 
tavem. It contained the words : 
Audubon & Bakewbll^ 
Commission Mercbantb. 

Pork, Labd, and Flour. 
Nbw Orleans. 
So, said I to myself, yon have found 
a rival before reaching your joumey*8 
end. But I felt little indination to 
deal in the flesh of swine, or appre- 
hensive of very formidable opposition 
from my new acquaintance. We 
rode on to Lexington, chief town of 
Kentucky, a flourishing place, where 
I heard much talk of a certain highly- 
gifted %iwyer, who, during the elec- 
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tions for Congress, had distinguished 
himself by his pugilistic prowess in 
the streets and taverns. This man, 
who soon afterwards became more 
and more celebrated, was Henry Clay, 
whose exterior was no way calculated 
to give a high idea of his intellectual 
qusdities, but who had already ac- 
quired great fame as an orator. 

'^A horrible custom was at that 
time almost universal amongst the 
inhabitants (for the most part rough 
and brutal people) of the Western 
States. It was that of allowing the 
finger-nails to grow until they could 
be cut Into the shape of small sickles, 
which were used, in the quarrels and 
fights that continually occurred, to 
scoop out the eyes of an opponent. 
This barbarous art was called goug- 
ing. During our ride through Ken- 
tucky, we saw several persons who 
wanted an eye, and others who had 
lost both. The excitement then pre- 
valent in the United States on account 
of the misunderstanding with Eng- 
land, was much greater in the wes- 
tem provinces than on the seaboard, 
and the feeling of irritation in the 
former was very considerable. Pass- 
ing through Frankfort on my way to 
Louisville, I leamed that the Ken- 
tucky State Legislature was just then 
Bitting, and I determined to witness its 
proceedings, in order to compare it 
with the Territorial Legislature of 
Louisiana, which was composed of 
the strangest mixture of bom Ameri- 
cans, and of French and Spanish 
Creoles. Hardly had I entered the 
ball, when I heard a very animated 
orator indulging in a violent diatribe 
against England. * We must have 
war with Great Britain,* he said. 
• War will min her commerce ! Com- 
merce is the apple of Britain*s eye — 
there we must gouge her I* This 
flower of rhetoric was prodigiously 
applauded, and I could not deny that 
for a Kentucky audience it must have 
a certain poetical charm.** 

Thus, sketching by the way a state 
of society which a lapse of forty years 
has fortunately greatly altered for the 
better, Mr Nolte reached Louisville. 
The Ohio had been for some days 
frozen, and his boats, with his friend 
and partner, Hollander, were fast 
bound in the ice some distance higher 
up the stream. '* Three days ai^er- 
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wards, just u we smt down to dinner, 
the whole house was violently shaken ; 
glasses, plates, and bottles fell from 
tiie table — most of the guests sprang 
np, with the crj : ^ There is the earth- 
quake, by jingo 1 There is no hum- 
bag abont it t * and ran ont into the 
street The commotion was soon 
over, and people returned to their 
bouses. Early next morning I learn- 
ed that the shock had broken np the 
ice on the river, and that several 
boats had come down to Shippingport, 
a little town about a league off." 
Among them were Nolte's craft, and 
he continued his journey, presently 
quitting the dear transparent stream 
of the Ohio, and entering the slimy 
waters of the Mississippi In voyages 
of that kind it was customary to 
bring-to at nightfall, and make fast 
the boats to the shore until next 
morning, snags and sawyers render- 
^S progress unsafe during the dark- 
ness. On the evening of the 6th 
February 1812, the halting-place was 
hard by the little town of New 
Madrid. About twenty boats, which 
had left Shippingport together, were 
then assembled. **It was a bright 
moonlight night,** says Mr Nolte; 
*^ at eleven o'clock my partner, Hol- 
lander, had gone to bed, and I was 
Bitting at a little table drawing a 
caricature of President Madison — 
who had just published a flaming pro- 
clamation, calling upon the nation to 
*• put on armour and warlike attitude,* 
but who was said to be himself com- 
pletely under petticoat government'— 
when a terrible report, like the sud- 
den roar of cannon, echoed without, 
immediately sncceeded by innumer- 
able flashes. The Mississippi foamed 
np like the boiling water in a kettle, 
and then again r^seded with a rush- 
ing sound ; the trees of a little wood 
near to which we had moored our 
boats, cracked, broke, and were over- 
thrown. The terrible spectacle lasted 
for several minutes : there seemed no 
end to the vivid lightning, to the aU 
temate rise and fall of the troubled 
water, and to l^e crash of falling 
trees. Hollander, startled from his 
sleep, called out, ^ What is that, 
Nolte?* I could only tell him that 
I myself did not know, but took it for 
an earthquake. I went on deck. 
What a sight I The river, which had 
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resumed its ordinary course, was 
covered with floating trees and 
branches, borne rapidly along by the 
current. Of the town, only a few very 
distant lights were to be seen. It 
was a real chaos. Our little crew con- 
sisted of three sailors, whom want of 
employment, in consequence of the 
embargo, bad driven to Pittsburg, and 
of a river- pilot. They told me that 
the other boats had all cut loose from 
the shore and floated on, and asked 
me if we should not do the same. 
It struck me that if, under ordinary 
circumstances, it was nosafe to pro- 
ceed by night, it must be doubly dan- 
gerous now that the river was covered 
with floating trees. And so we re- 
mained where we were. The rising 
sun showed us the nnfbrtnnate city (? 
New Madrid more than three parts 
destroyed, and flooded, with here and 
there one of the wretched inhabitants 
making his way out of the ruins. 
Our boats were in the centre of a sort 
of island formed by falling trees, and 
several hours passed before we could 
extricate ourselves. At Natchez, 
which we reached on the thirty-second 
day, and where we remained a week, 
we heard full particulars of the earth- 
quake, but we saw nothing of any of 
the boats that had surrounded us on 
the evening of the 6th February. At 
New Orleans, the only sign perceived 
of the commotion was a swinging to 
and fro of the chandeliers in the ball- 
room, and the sickness and fainting 
of a great number of ladies. This 
remarkable earthquake commenced in 
the north-west of Missouri state, 
was felt more or less throughout 
Louisiana, and extended throng the 
Gulf of Mexico ia«€kracoas, where it 
played great havoc, destroying neariy 
the whole city, and swallowing up or 
reducing to poverty forty thousand 
persons. Nothing more was ever 
heard of the boats, and if we had not 
remained stationary we should doubt- 
less have shared their fate.** 

After five years* absence, Mr Nolte 
fonnd New Orieans greatly increased 
in size, but very little improved with ' 
respect to the character of its inhabi- 
tants, who had added to their former 
bad qualities a taste for lawsuits and 
diicanery, introduced amongst them 
by an immigration of greedy advocates 
from the Northern States. Mr NoHe 
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— ^who, as flomebedj said of him, 
many years later, when he was an 
inmate of the Queen's Bench at the 
suit of the litiglons and crack-brained 
ex-doke of Bmnswick, was all his life 
the plaything of misfortone, and 
whose best concerted and most prn- 
dent plana were invariably marred by 
•ome unforeseen incident or disaster 
-^lad no sooner taken and famished 
a house in the chief city of Louisiana 
than news came from Washington of 
war having been declared against Eng- 
land—a crashing blow to oar poor 
adf«ntarer's w^-foanded hopes of 
extensive and profitable transactions 
with the great European hoases who 
wished him well and favoured his en- 
terprise. There was no help for it; 
he could bat cross his hands and 
pray for peace. The Mississippi was 
blockaded by British men-of-war. 
The state of things at Kew Orleans 
resembled tiie intolerable monotony 
and inactivity of a calm at sea, with 
the difference that the latter can last 
bat a few days or weeks, whilst the 
former might endure for years. The 
only incidents that varied the mono- 
tony of life at New Orleans daring 
that war were of an unpleasant na- 
toie. In August 1812, a frightful 
hurricane drove on shore eighteen of 
tiie i^ps in harbour, and nnroofed 
nearly the whole city. A few months 
later, Mr Nolte broke his right arm at 
the elbow by a iall from his horse, and 
the limb ever afterwards remained 
atiff and crooked. Party-spirit ran 
high; private scandal, quarrels, and 
duels, were resorted to by the rest- 
less aud disreputable citizens of New 
Orleans as a refbge from ennui. This 
|>ortioa of Mr Nolte's book abounds 
m canons details. *• ^ The whole neigh- 
boaring coast was kept in a state of 
alarm by the piracies of the brothers 
Laffitte from Bayonne, by Jauvinet, 
Belnche, Dominique, Gamba, and 
otb^v, who might be seen promenad- 
ing the streets of New Orleans in 
broad daylight, and wholly unmo- 
lested. They had their friends wotd 
connections and warehouses in the 
city, and sold, almost openly, their 
•tolen goods, especially English ma- 
ttufactures. But the slave-trade was 
their great resource. They captured 
fipaaish and other slavers on the high 
and took them to their chief 



dep6t, the little island of Barataria cm 
the coast near New Orleans, whither ^ 
the planters, chiefly of French extrac- 
tion, went to purchase the slaves — for 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
dollars, instead of six hundred or 
seven hundred, which they would 
have paid in the market — and con- 
veyed them to their plantations, up 
the numerous bayous or creeks inter- 
secting that district And as the 
pu-ates would be paid in hard dollars, 
specie soon began to be rare in the 
dty." Brought into contact, bj cer- 
tain banking operations, with reckless 
and unscrupulous men, Mr Nolte 
managed to get involved in a couple 
of duels, in which his stiff arm was of 
course highly disadvantageous to him, 
and, with his usual good luck, he re- 
ceived a bullet in his leg, which he 
still carries about with him. A seri- 
ous danger put a temporary end to 
these sqaabbles. An attack was ex- 
pected from the English, and Oeneral 
Jackson made his appearance at New 
Orleans with fifteen hundred men, 
the most efllctent amongst whom were 
five hundred riflemen who had served 
with Jackson in the Indian war, and 
were known as Coffee's Brigade, from 
their commander's name. These were 
the fellows who picked off the British 
oflicers from behind the cotton-bale 
barricades, of which the materials 
proceeded from Mr Nolte*s stores. 
Trained in repeated encounters with 
the savages, they were the sort of 
men Sealsfield has so vividly painted, 
totally ignorant of military organisa- 
tion and discipline, but inaccessible to 
fear, perfectly cool in danger, of great 
presence of mind and personal re- 
source, and, above all, unerring marks- 
men. Mr Nolte, although his stiff 
arm exempted him from service, did 
not choose to see his friends go out to 
fight and himself remain behind — the 
less so that he was already suspected 
of partiality to the English — and he 
joined the Ugbt company of a batta- 
lion of militia, several of whose offi- 
cers had served under Napoleon. Ac- 
cording to Mr Nolte's account, Jack- 
son, blustering, presumptuous, and 
overweeningly self-confident, would 
have led his militia and irregulars to 
certain destruction at the hands of the 
well-drilled British troops, but for the 
advice given him by Livingston, wh« 
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acted as one of his aides-de camp, to 
consnlt a French emigrant major 
named St GSme, who bad formerlj 
been in the English service in Jamaica, 
and now commanded a company in 
the battalion in which Mr Nolte had 
enrolled himself. "This officer had 
been a great deal with Morean, when 
the latter, on a visit to Louisiana a 
few years previously, had scanned, 
with the critical eye of a tactician, 
the position of New Orleans and its 
capabilities of defence. St GIme 
rendered General Jackson and the 
American cause the great service of 
making him understand that, in the 
open field, the EngUsh would sur- 
round him and his handful of inex- 
perienced followers, who had but the 
name of soldiers, would utterly rout 
and certainly capture them ; and he 
pointed out to him the M*Carthy 
canal as the position which Morean 
had himself fixed upon as the most 
defensible, especially for raw troops." 
Mr Nolte, who writes impartially, and 
without visible leaning either to Eng- 
lish or to Americans, praises Jackson 
for the self-command (a quality he 
did not often display) with which he 
waived his own wishes in deference to 
the opinion of the French general 
(he must have been mad to have dis- 
regarded it), and abandoned plans 
which assuredly, if carried out, would 
have led to the annihilation of his 
annv and the capture of New Orleans. 
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been prevented by the arrival of the 
English squadron, lay close to the 
shore. It had on board two hundred 
and forty- five bales, which I myself 
had shipped just before the invasion, 
and sixty others belonging to a Spa- 
niard of New Orleans. I was ill- 
pleased, when they could have hai 
cheap cotton for six or seven cents in 
the town, to see them land, from a 
ship all ready to sail, my best quality, 
which had cost me ten or eleven cents, 
and I said as much to Livingston, 
who was my usual legal adviser in 
New Orleans, and whom I fell in with 
at Battery No. 3. He was never al 
a loss for an answer. * Well, Nolte,* 
said he, ' since it is your cotton, yoa 
will not mind the trouble of defend- 
ing it.* A reply which was the foun- 
dation of the story that, when the 
owner of the cotton complained of its 
seizure, Jackson sent him a musket, 
with the message that upon no man 
was it so incumbent to defend the 
bales as upon their owner, and thai 
he therefore hoped he would not 
abandon them." Mr Nolte's whole 
account of the operations at New Or- 
leans is clear and graphic, but that 
brief campaign has been so often 
described that we are not induced to 
dwell at much length upon his narra- 
tive, although it contains some pas- 
sages that, proceeding from an actor 
on the American side, possess parti- 
cular interest. On the left wing were 
the best sharpshooters of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, invisible in the cypress 
wood, and loading their rifles with 
three or four buckshot besides the 
bullet. Their good weapons and sure 
aim sent destruction through the ranks 
of the English, who saw no foe, bul 
beheld all their otKcers picked off. 
The whole right flank of the English 
column was raked by this deadly fire, 
whilst in front the American batteries 
kept up an uninterrupted discharge. 
** From time to time," says Mr Nolte« 
** when the smoke blew aside, I and 
my company obtained a view over 
the battle-field, and there we saw 
the whole English centre retreating, 
throwing away their fascines, and a 
stafi'-officer on a black horse gallop 
forward, his hat in his hand, which 
he angrily waved as if threatenins the 
flying column. Suddenly, struck bj 
several bullets, he fell backwards 
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ftrom bis horse— some soldiers wrap- 
ped him hastily in blankets and car- 
ried him off. We learned in the even- 
ing that the staff-officer was the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Pakenham." 
The fight was soon over. As Mr Nolte 
jostly observes, it was a butchery 
rather than a battle. The Americans, 
completely sheltered, had bot some 
thir^ men killed and wonnded, whilst 
their opponents had to deplore the 
loss of many hondred good soldiers, 
than whom none braver ever bore 
mnskets, bot whose commander's 
good fortune was, npon that occa- 
sion, unfortunately not equal to his 
often-tried valour, and who, more- 
over, was misled by false informatiou. 
Mr Nolte does ample justice to 
the coolness, energy, and resolu- 
tion of General Jackson, and shows 
that even the gasconades and exag- 
gerations in which he constantly in- 
dulged had their use, since he thereby 
deluded his own people, and all the 
prisoners taken by the English con- 
curred in such formidable accounts of 
the forces at his disposal as could not 
fail to influence the proceedings of 
the invaders. But after the affair of 
the 8th January, Jackson, prodigi- 
ously elevated by his triumph, was 
anxious to assume the offensive. For 
the second time he was indebted to 
Livingston for sound advice. *^What 
would you have more?** said the law- 
yer ; *' the city is saved ; the English 
will not renew the attack. Against 
troops like those, whose intrepidity 
amidst the most frightful daughter 
you yourself have witnessed, what is 
the use of exposing yourself and your 
handful of men to be roughly handled, 
to the diminution of your glory and 
at risk of valuable lives ? ** As in the 
case of the position, the ffeneral took 
his aide-de-camp's sensiole advice, 
and, as Is not unusual, got the whole 
credit of adoptfaag the only rational 
course. Livingston, some of whose 
eulogists have made of him a hero as 
well as a lawgiver, was seized, it 
appears from Mr Nolte's version of 
the campaign, with a bad colic on the 
evening of the 7th, just after it be- 
came known that the English would 
attack next morning, and retired in- 
to New Orleans, where he next day 
received news of the action. An hour 
afterwards he was back in camp— 



the English and the colic having re- 
treated together. Another of «^ck- 
son's volunteer aides-de-camp, tUso 
a lawyer, was off into the city be- 
fore daybreak on the 8th, without 
even a pretext, and passed the morn- 
ing riding about the streets, shouting 
out that the foe was at hand, and call- 
ing upon all to arm and hasten to the 
field— whereas all capable of bearing 
arms were in the field, except a few 
skulkers like himself. No notice was 
taken of these gentlemen's shy be- 
haviour, and Jackson, in his despatch, 
drawn up by Livingston, thanked 
his military and voluntary aides- de- 
camp *' for their cool and deliberate 
bravery 1" 

The cotton bales used for the re- 
doubts, and a quantity of blankets 
that had been taken from Mr Nolte's 
warehouse during his absence from 
the city, gave rise to discussions which 
brought out the least favourable side 
of Jackson's character. Immediately 
after the embarkation of the English, 
a commission was appointed to settle 
all claims. Mr Nolte's was for 750 
blankets and 245 bales of cotton. The 
former he was allowed for at the 
price of the day on which the English 
landed — namely, eleven dollars a-pair; 
but when the order was submitted to 
Jackson for his signature and ratifica- 
tion, he said that as the blankets had 
been taken (almost forcibly^ by the 
Tennessee riflemen, they should be 
paid for in Tennessee notes— then 
worth 10 per cent less than New Or- 
leans paper- money. Mr Nolte was 
fain to submit to this shabby trick, 
worthy of a Connecticut pedlar. As 
regarded his cotton he had much more 
trouble. He produced the invoice, 
provingthathehadboughtit, two years 
previously, at 10 cents a pound, from 
a well-known wealthy cotton-grower. 
He claimed that price, with the addi- 
tion of two years' interest. During 
the whole of that time, it had never 
been lower than 10 to II cents a 
pound, and a few days before the land- 
ing of the English he had bought some 
at 12^ cents. But when the British 
troops were on shore, and close at 
hand, there was a panic; markets fell, 
the timid realised at any price, and a 
small parcel of cotton of the same 
quality was sold at 7 cents. When 
Mr Nolte's claim was submitted t» 
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Jackson, be alloired it, and said the 
cotton mast be paid for at the price 
it would have fetched npon the day 
the American troops marched ont of 
the town. No notice being taken of 
Mr Nolte's written protest against 
snch manifest ii^jostice, he went to 
Jackson,' then in all the intoxication 
of his triumph, and of the exaggerated 
homage paid him by his countrymen, 
and yery well disposed to exert the 
arbitrary power given htm by the 
military law he still quite unneces- 
sarily maintained — a stretch of au- 
thority for which it will be remem- 
bered that he was afterwards fined by 
the civil tribunals. In reply to Mr 
Nolte*s representation and remon- 
strance — 
" ' Aren't you very lucky,* he asked, 

* to have saved the rest of your cotton 
through my defence of the city ? ' 

^* ^ Certainly, general,* answered I, 

* as lucky as every other man in the 
place, but with this difference, that it 
costs them nothing, and that I have 
to bear all the loss.* 

^*^Loss?* cried the general, getting 
rather angry — ^loss? Ton have saved 
everything 1 * 

*' I saw it was no use arguing with 
such an obstinate oaan, and remarked 
to him that I only wanted compensa- 
tion for my cotton, nothing more, and 
that the best compensation would be 
to give me back the same quantity 
and quality that had been taken from 
me ; that I would appoint one mer- 
<^ant, he another ; they would agree 
as to quality, buy the cotton, deliver 
it me, and lie should pay for it. 

" ' No, no, nr r replied Jackson ; 

* I like straightforward business, and 
that is too complicated. You must 
take 6 cents for your cotton. I have 
nothing more to say.* 

^^ I wanted to make the whole thing 
clear to him, but he cut me short: 

* Come, sir, come ! Take a glass of 
whiskey-and-water ; yon must be 
damned dry after all your arguing.* 

''AU I could do was to say: 'Well, 
general, I did not expect such injus- 
tice at your hands I Grood morning, 
sir I* And I want away. Three 
days afterwards news came of the 
conclusion of peace, and the conse- 
quence was an immediate riae of cot- 
ton to 16 cents, at which price I 
bought aeveral parcels. The com- 



mittee of claims were embarrassed; 
they felt that it was now impossible 
to fob me off with 6 cents. At last I 
was asked if I would now be contest 
with payment of my invoice; and I 
agreed to be so, since I must ^se have 
complained to Congress, and the affair 
might have dragg^ on for years.** 

Some pages are devoted by Mr 
NoHe to an appreciation of Old 
Hickory's character. He condemns 
his arbitrary and overbearing disposi- 
tion, and his cruelty to the unfor- 
tunate Indians, whom he so implaca- 
bly and penseverin^y hunted down, 
but does justice to his shrewdnass 
and other good qualities, considering, 
however, l£at good hick had more to 
do than commanding talent with the 
distinction and popularity he attained 
to in the States — an opinion which 
we suspect to be bow entertained by 
a very large number of Jackson's 
countrymen. Of the general's tone 
and manners — rough as those of a far- 
west woodsman — ^MrNolte gives some 
humorous examples. After the ao- 
tion in front of New Orieans, demon- 
strations innumerable were made in 
the hero's honour. On his return 
into the city, Mrs Livingston plaoed 
a crown of lanrel upon his head, 
which seemed considerably to em- 
barrass the slayer of Seminoles, who 
took it off as if it burned his brow ; 
the ladies subscribed for a costly set 
of jewels for Mrs General Jackson ; 
and the principal inhabitants got up 
a grand ball in the French Exchange. 
Mr Nolte, who had seen more public 
festivities than most of the people of 
New Orleans, was a prominent and 
active member of the committee. 

^' The upper part of the Exchange 
was arranged for danchig, the k>ww 
part for supper, with iowecs, coloured 
lamps, and transparencies. Before 
supper, Jackson desired to go alone 
and take a view of the arrangements, 
and I had to show him the way. On 
one of the transparenmes, between the 
arcades, were to be read the words : 
* Jackson and victory, they are but 
one.' The general turned round to 
me, in a more cordial manner tiian 
I might have expected, nnd asked, 
^ Why did you not say Hickory and 
victory, they are but one?' After 
supper the hero of the day gave ns the 
divertingspectaole«f a|Mtf dbcfeiur bar 
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tween bim and bis wife — an Irkh emi- 
grant of low origin and considerable 
corpulence, whom be bad taken away 
from a planter in Greorgia. To see 
tboae two, the general a long lean 
man witb skeleton- like limbs, and bis 
wife, a abort tblck spedmen of tbe 
female figure, dancing opposite to 
eacb otber like lialf-dronken Indians, 
to tbe wild tune of * Opossum up 
« gum tree,' was truly one of tbose 
remarkable spectacles wbicb would 
be sougbt in vain in any European 
baUet." 

During tbe second year of tbe war 
between England and tbe States, a 
^ne West Indiaman of 900 toos bur- 
then, tbe " Lord Nelson," was cap- 
tured by tbe Yankee privateer Sara- 
toga, taken into New Orleans, and 
sold by auction for a fourth of its 
value. BIr Nolte was tbe purchaser. 
Now that the war was over, he loaded 
her with cotton and deerskins, altered 
her name to tbe '* Horatio,'* and sail- 
ed f<H- Nantes, witb several passengerB 
on board. The ship was but just 
-outside the mouths of tbe MississipiM, 
when she spoke a vessel that had 
made an unusually short voyage from 
Havre, and brought news of Napo- 
leon's landing at Cannes, rapid maroh 
through France, and rauistallation in 
tiie Tnileries. Two Frenchmen, who 
were amongst the passengers, and 
one of whom had served under the 
emperor, were overjoyed. Presently 
it was discov««d that the *'' Horatio " 
had not enough ballast for her two 
thousand bales of cotton, and she put 
into the Havana to supply the defi- 
cienoy, thu somewhat lengthening 
her voyage. Off the Sdlly Islands 
«he spoke the monthly pa^et from 
London to New York. After tbe 
isterohange of a little nautical infor- 
nation: *^ What news from France?" 
foared Ifr Nolte's captain through 
his speaking-trampet. ^^ Tbe Duke 
of Wellington and the British army 
areln Paris," was the reply. ^* Where 
is Buonaparte?" '' Fled— nobody 
knows where." And the two ships 
pursued thdr respective courses. Tbe 
French passengers would not beMeve a 
word of it. It was English news, they 
«ald, manufactured in London; and 
Ifaey proved to each other, as dear as 
nnUght, that it was physically and 
norally im|HMsible the kitelligenoe 



should be true. It took the testimony 
of a French pilot, and the sight of the 
white flag on the banks of the Loire, 
to convince them that Napoleon bad 
again fallen. The French population 
of New Orleans went yet farther in 
theur incredulity. The Buonapartist 
Courrier de la Lotdsiane analysed the 
news, and ingeniously proved that 
the pretended victory of the Allies 
was merely a mask for a total defeat; 
that the emperor bad achieved one of 
his great triumphs, which should forth- 
with be celebrated. And accordingly 
Napoleon's bust, crowned with lau- 
rels, was that evening carried in pro- 
cession, by tbe light of hundreds of 
torches, with several bands of music 
playiog French national au^; — pre- 
mature rejoicings, which the confir- 
mation of the defeat of the French 
converted into profDund oonstema- 
don. 

Paris, whither Mr Nolte hastened 
as soon as possible after landing, was 
full of novelty and excitement and 
the focus on which the eyes of Europe 
were fixed. He devotes an interest- 
ing chapter to sketches of ^' Paris after 
Waterloo." Amongst the crowds of 
foreign uniforms were here and thereto 
be seen, he says, *^ spectral figures, in 
long blue coats buttoned to tbe chiif, 
spurred boots, and hats pressed down 
over theur eyes. These men, who 
cast such gloomy glances around them, 
were the officers of tbe disbanded 
French army. The ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour had disappeared 
from their button-hole, but it was 
easy to recognise them by theur fiash- 
Ing eyes and fierce expression when 
an English uniform drew near. An 
accidental push or touch on the foot> 
often unavoidable in a crowd, and 
they would burst out, in great bitter- 
ness, with an angry — * Je miU Fran' 
^aiSy Monsieur I* or, ^Je 9ut$ pffider 
Fran^aii! ' and if the ' Pardon^ Mon- 
sieurJ^ was not forthooming, a quarrel 
was the almost inevitable result. 
The police had the difficult task of 
keeping these remnants of the French 
army out of Paris, but they were not 
very successful in so doing. Not- 
withstanding the violent irritation of 
the French military, which was kept 
under only by the strong hand, nobody 
in Paris went amongst them more 
fearlessly than the Duke of Weliing- 
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tOD, who showed himself everywhere 
in a plain blae frock, with the Engliflh 
red scarf round his waist, and a simple 
red and white feather in his cocked 
hat, and nsnailj rode abont alone, 
followed only by a sergeant. Thus 
plainly eqnipped and slenderly escort- 
ed, I saw him one morning ride into 
the court of the Hotel de TEmpire, 
and ask for the celebrated I^ondon 
banker Angerstein, who was stopping 
there." Key's death, the restaurants 
and coffeehouses then in vogue, and 
which were thronged with English 
and Prussian officers, and grand re- 
views of the allied troops, are in turn 
glanced at At the review of the 
Russian guard, drawn up along the 
whole length of the boulevards, Mr 
Nolte had a particularly good view 
of the sovereigns. By favour of a 
colonel, with whom he had fallen into 
conversation, he was allowed to re- 
main within the line cleared by the 
sentries, and close to the coloners 
horse. ^ * Suddenl v the three monarchs 
came riding rapidly up, the Emperor 
Alexander in the middle, his eyes 
directed to the ladies in the balconies 
and at the windows — on his right 
the Emperor Francis, with a serious 
straightforward gaze — on his left 
King Frederick -William III., who 
seemed to be examining the grisettes 
in the crowd rather than the ladies at 
the windows. The staff, according 
to the estimate of my obliging colonel, 
comprised more than a thousand mi- 
litary men of all nations. As good 
luck would have it, the sovereigns 
and their whole retinue paused in 
front of the regiment on my right, 
and the colonel pointed out to me the 
Russian grand- dukes, the Austrian 
archdukes, several Prussian princes, 
Wellington, Schwarsenberg, Blucher, 
Platoff," &c. <&c. Of aU the com- 
manders then assembled in Paris, the 
most dissatisfied was the American 
general, Scott (since noted for his 
campaign in Mexico), who had been 
opposed to the English on the Cana- 
dian frontier, had taken a fort or two, 
and was looked upon by his country- 
men as a military star of the very 
first magnitude— second only to Jack- 
son, and equal to any other warrior 
then extant. He had been sent to 
Eorope to increase his military know- 
ledge and study the art of war, and 



reached Paris fully convinced that alt 
the great chiefs of the Continental 
armies would hasten to greet and 
compliment him. " To his visible 
vexation, he found himself completely 
mistaken. In the great military 
meetings in the French capital, where 
Wellington, Blucher, Schwarzenberg, 
Kutusoff, Woronzoff, and a host of 
other celeMties, laden with stars and 
orders, were assembled — the long thin 
man, in his blue coat without em- 
broidery, and with only a pair of 
moderate- sized epaulets, excited no 
attention. Scott could not get over 
the contrast between the figure he 
had so recently cut in his native land, 
and the insignificance he was con- 
demned to in France, and he often 
exhibited bitter and somewhat laugh- 
able ill-humour.** After a visit to the 
field of Waterloo, Mr Nolte returns 
to America, on cotton speculations 
intent — of which, and of Baring 
Brothers, he for some time discourses, 
until we are not sorry to see the 
theme changed, and him back in Paris, 
passing a Sunday at the country -bouse 
of MaisoH sur Seine^ built by Louis 
XIV., and then just purchased from 
the French government by the banker 
Jacques Laffitte, whom be found in 
his park, accompanied by two plainly- 
dressed and plain-mannered English- 
men, who talked knowingly abont 
cotton, and whom he took for Man- 
chester cotton- spinners. At dinner, 
to his surprise, although Casimir 
Perrier and several deputies and 
Frendimen of mark were present, th& 

B laces of honour were for the EDg>- 
shmen. He made up his mind that 
they must be very great people in the 
cotton - spinning Ihie — perhaps the 
first in Manchester— and that they 
must have large credits on Laffitte*s 
house — that giving, not unfrequently, 
the measure of the hospitality of Pa- 
risian bankers. Laffitte, who was a 
great talker — given to discourse for 
hours together, with scarcely a break, 
and with innumerable digressions to- 
tally irrelevant to the subject under 
discission — was loouacious as usual, 
and related many things that had oc- 
curred during the Hundred Days. 
At that time Napoleon bad sent for 
and consulted him almost daily. Laf- 
fitte said that he had never been » 
worshipper of Napoleon*s, but he thea 
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bad opportunity of conviocing himself 
that the emperor possessed, in the 
highest degree, the art of popularity. 
*^ ^ He was very confidentid with me,' 
said Laffltte, ^ spoke without reserve, 
and once made a striking remark 
concerning onr nation. *' To govern 
the French,'* he said, '^ one most have 
arms of iron and gloves of velvety" * 
Mj readers may probably have heard 
thia remark, bat not the reply imme- 
diately made by Madame Laffitte's 
right-hand neighboar (one of the 
^nchester cotton - spinners afore- 
said). * Yes,' he said, * that is very 
tme, but — he often forgot to pnt on 
his gloves.' The remark was so apt 
and tme that all present langhed 
heartily. I asked my next neighbour 
who the witty foreigner was, and 
learned that it was the Marqnis of 
Lansdowne." 

Involved in the commercial disas- 
ters of 1825-6, Mr Nolte left New 
Orleans, sixteen years after his first 
establishment there, and went to seek 
in Eorope that fortune which had 
constantly eluded his grasp in the 
States. His success in the Old World 
was little better than in the New. In 
after years, he again more than once 
visited America, and engaged in en- 
ormous cotton speculations, in which 
he burnt his fingers. Cotton seems 
to have had for £m the same irresis- 
tible attraction that dice have for the 
veteran gambler. Although many of 
his misfortunes were the result of cir- 
cumstances ndther to be foreseen nor 
guarded against, and although we 
may suppose that he makes out the 
best case he fairly can, the impres- 
sion left by his book upon the reader's 
mind is, that Mr Vincent Kolte has 
been, to say the least, a very venture- 
some person, and that his abilities 
and opportunities would have amply 
sufficed to insure him ultimate afllu- 
ence, had he been less impatient to 
acquire a large and rapid fortune. On 
the other hand, he deserves credit for 
his unflinching pluck, and for his elas- 
ticity under misfortune. When he 
left New Orleans, he attempted to 
form a partnership at Havre, but in 
vain ; and he himself frankly admits 
that he was unsuccessful, beoiuse the 
merchants with whom he would have 
associated himself were deterred by 
his reputed taste for the vast and dar- 
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ing operations in which he had been 
early initiated. The slow but sure 
gains of the steady trader he never 
had patience to collect ; the ordinary 
routine of commercial afiairs was to 
him wearisome and intolerable; he 
carried into the peaceful paths of trade 
something of that venturesome and 
aspiring spirit which, npon the battle- 
field, insures the soldier high distinc- 
tion or sudden death — a bullet or a 
marshal's baton. We regret to fear 
that it has led Mr Nolte, i^er his long 
and busy life, to no very prosperous 
position ; although he seems to pre- 
serve to the last the spirit and vigour 
that have borne him through so many 
trying viobsitudes. At the time now 
refen-ed to, he was still in bis prime, 
and full of hope and confidence. 
From Havre he betook himself to his 
favourite city of Paris, where, by the 
assistance and introduction of his 
staunch friends the Barings, he was 
on the eve of concluding a partner- 
ship for the establishment of a house 
at Marseilles. The circulars were 
printed ; Mr Nolte took a run to 
Hamburg, Holland, and England, to 
visit commercial friends, and every- 
where he met a kind and encouraging 
reception. He reached Southampton, 
on his return to Paris, two hours after 
the departure of the packet, and, with 
characteristic impatience, rather than 
wait two days, hired an open boat, 
whose owner undertook to land him 
at Havre early the next morning. It 
was a moonlight night, and a fair 
wind at starting, but he was becalm- 
ed in the Channel, and lay a whole 
day roasting in the sun. Upon the 
morning of the 26th July 1880, he 
landed at Havre, and posted on to 
Paris. At Rouen he remarked signs 
of uneasiness, and the troops were 
under arms; at Courbevoie he re- 
ceived the first news of the fatal ordi- 
nances; outside the Paris barrier, a 
few persons stopped his chaise, and 
tore the white cockade from the pos- 
tilion's hat. Paris was enacting the 
most peao^ul and respectable of its 
numerous revolutions. 

Mr Nolte witnessed the proceedings 
of the three days of July, and betook 
himself to Marseilles, where he had 
scarcely commenced business when 
the failure of the Irish-French bankers 
who were to advance the greater part 
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of the capital on behalf of his partner 
compelled him again to abandon it, 
and once mcMre to retnm to Paris. He 
had been on very intimate terms with 
General Lafayette daring that veteran 
revolutionist's visit to the United 
SUtes in 1825, had travelled with 
him, acted as his banker, rendered 
him some service, and shown him 
many attentions ; for which he deem- 
ed himself far more tiian compensated 
by the privilege of the general's so- 
ciety, and by the interest of his con- 
versation. Alone with him, in the 
cabin of the American steamer which 
the anthorities of New Orleans had 
allotted to the use of Washington's 
old friend and comrade, Lafayette 
spoke freely of his past life and pre- 
sent opinions, and Mr Nolte was asto- 
nished by the revelation of plans 
which he wonld never have snspected 
to have lingered in that venerable 
head — so soon, in all probability, to 
be laid in the grave. The man who, 
at least as well as any living, had had 
opportunities of judging the Bourbon 
character — before and since the day 
when, upon the balcony at Versailles, 
he kissed, in sign of peace and good 
understanding, the hand of the defam- 
ed and martyred Marie Antoinette, 
amidst the acclamations of assembled 
thousands, whose discontent the sym- 
bol and the promised retnm of the 
royal family to Paris promptly, al- 
though but temporarily, appeased — 
declared his conviction of its unwor- 
thinesB. For the good of France, in 
his opinion, she must expel the race 
of whom Talleyrand so truly said, 
that they had forgotten nothing, and 
learned nothing. ^^ ^ France cannot 
be happy under the Bourbons,' said 
Lafayette, ^ and we must get rid of 
them. It wonld be already done, had 
Laffitte chosen.' 
" 'Indeed!' I exclaimed; *how80?' 
'*' It is not so long ago,' continued 
the general, * that you will have for- 
gotten how two of the regiments of 
guards that were ordered to Spain 
under the command of the Duke of 
Angoul^me, halted in Toulouse, and 
showed ^gns of raising the banner of 
revolt The affair was quickly sup- 
pressed, and kept as quiet as possible. 
But the plan was ripe ! I knew that 
fh>m my private correspondence with 
several officers, and nothing but money 



was wanting for a snocessM insur- 
rection then to have occurred. I ad- 
dressed myself to Laffitte; he had 
scruples ; he would and he would not. 
At last I offered to carry the things 
through without his participation. On 
the first occasion when we are alone 
together — ^I said to him — but as soon 
as possible, lay a million of francs in 
bank-notes upon the chimney-pieee — 
I will put them in my pocket without 
your perceiving it. The rest you may 
leave to me 1 Laffitte hesitated, was 
undecided, and at last declared he 
would have nothing whatever to do 
with the affair. And so the whole 
project fell through 1 ' 

** I could not coneefd my surprise. 
' Had I heard what you have just told 
me from any other Jips than yours, 
general,' I said, 'I wiiuld not have 
believed a word of it.' The gene- 
ral merely replied, ' Ctttnt paurtant 
aimi.' '* 

In 1880 Lafayette's desire was ful- 
filled—not to< its full extent, for he 
wished the Bourbons to be replaced 
by a republic, partly because be be- 
lieved that form of government the 
best suited to render France happy 
and prosperous, and partly because 
it would have best enabled him to 
gratify his unbounded greed of popu- 
larity. But the Bourbons had fled, 
and France had a citizen king and a 
national guard. Arms were required 
for the latter, and Mr Nolte thought 
that their supply would be a profitable 
business — quite in his way, because 
there was much money to be made in 
a short time. Lafayette, besides being- 
commander-in-chief of the national 
guard, was the intimate friend of 
Gerard, Louis Philippe's first minis- 
ter of war, in whose department the 
matter lay, and who was desirous of 
making contracts for the supply of 
muskets. Mr Nolte betook himself 
to Lafayette, who received him most 
cordially (embracing him, to the in- 
finite astonishment of his aide- de-camp^ 
who had taken Nolte for an Eoglish- 
man), and gave him the strongest 
recommendaUon to Grerard ; the re- 
sult of which was, that he obtained 
extensive contracts for the supply not 
only of muskets, but of the briquets or 
short Roman swords which Soult, who 
succeeded Gerard at the war-office, 
introduced into the army, and by 
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which the mercenny old marehal— so 
his enemies affinned, uid thousands 
to this day believe — himself pocketed 
no Inconsiderable snm. Be this true 
or not — and Sonlt's proved rapacity 
at many previoos periods of his life 
gave bnt too mnch probabihtj to the 
aecosation — Mr Nolte had occasion, 
whilst carrying oat his contracts, 
which extended over a considerable 
time, to note several instances of that 
venaMtj of French officials which rose 
to snch a height nnder Lonis Philippe's 
reign as at last to extend to his veiy 
ministers, and to constitute one of the 
prominent causes of his dethronement. 
As early as 1881, Mr Nolte assures 
ns, itching palms were plenty in 
France, and Uiat amongst personages 
(tf no hamble rank. Bat as far as 
military men were concerned, this 
was a mere continnation of the tradi- 
tions and nsages of the Empire — that 
period of unrefined sensuality and 
reckless extravagance, daring which 
Napoleon's subaltema, following their 
leader's unsempulous example, filled 
their pockets whenever and wherever 
they could, without much regard to 
the delicacy of the means employed. 
Amongst the anecdotes illastrative of 
tiiis state of corruption to be found 
in Mr Nolte's Beminiscences, is one 
of a certain general officer, not named, 
whom he thought it advisable to pro- 

etiate by a present. In this case, as- 
alt others of the kind in which he 
had to deal with men of good breed- 
ing and position, the puzzle was how 
to administer the douceur so that it 
might be taken without embarrass- 
ment. Mra Nolte, to whom her hns- 
band communicated his difficulty, un- 
dertook to ascertain, through her 
acquaintances, the tastes and par- 
tialities of the high functionary in 
qnestton. She discovered that he was 
very fond of snuff-boxes. 

«• This ascertained," says Mr Nolte, 
** I diose a very handsome box, and 
placed a bank-note in it, in such a 
manner that on opening the box the 
amount, 1000 firancs, must immedi- 
ately catch the eye. Then I took 
the first opportunity that presented 
itself, when my firiend had recourse 
to his own box for a pinch, to pro- 
duce mine, as if for the same purpose. 
It immediately attracted his atten- 
ik>n. ^That anuff-box is really m 
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excellent taste ! ' be exclaimed. ^ Since 
it pleases you, general,' I replied, 

* oblige me by accepting it as a keep- 
sake 1 ' He thanked me, took the box, 
and at once opened it. I did not long 
remain in doubt a9 to the manner in 
which my present would be recdved. 

* Aha I ' he cried, * but it is right yon 
should know that I am a great snuff- 
taker. A double pinch never does 
any barm, my dear sir I ' and so say- 
ing, he pocketed the box. The hint 
sufficed. On my return home, I en- 
closed a second thousand -franc note, 
with my card, in an envelope, and 
sent it to him." 

Another officer of rank, a colonel of 
artillery, who had served ander Napo- 
leon, and was then in command of 
the arsenal at Havre, made some 
difficulty about receiving a much 
larger sam, offered him by Mr Nolte 
in acknowledgment of important and 
gratuitous services^ most kindly ren- 
dered. He ended by pocketing the 
affiront, when it was sent by Mr Nolte 
Udder cover to his confidential ser- 
vant, and probably, as an old soldier 
of the Empire, he thought it qnite equi- 
table and honourable that be should 
have his slice of the contractor's gain. 
But he afterwards made a most gene- 
rous use of a portion of the sum. Poor 
Nolte, after toiling hard for three 
years, during which time he delivered 
arms to the amount of neariy eight 
millions of francs, fell amongst thieves, 
88 too often happened to him, and 
was swindled out of all his earnings. 
Some time afterwards, when he was 
absent from Paris in pursuit of fresh 
schemes, Colonel Lefran^ois happened 
to hear that his wife was in embar- 
rassed circumstances, and immedi- 
ately called upon her. '^ My dear 
Madam," he said, ^* I have received 
a great deal of money from your hus- 
band, much more than I had any 
claim to— I have spent and squan- 
dered the greater part of it, as one is 
wont to do with windfalls of that 
kind. Bnt now that you need it, it 
is my duty to return you what re- 
mains. Here it is — do me the favour 
to accept it You, your husband, and 
your little family, will always be dear 
to me." This trait contrasts pleasingly 
with the numerous others, of a very 
contrary nature, to be found in the 
record of Mr Nolte's Parisian expe- 
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ricnces and transactions. These were 
of a nature to bring him into unavoid- 
able — but, to him, m no way discredit- 
able—connection with various equivo- 
cal characters. Some of his contracts 
were for secondhand m uskets, which he ' 
employed agents to seek in the brokers* 
shops of Paris. Many of these agents 
were recommended to him by the 
subordinate officials of the war- office. 
Others he fell in with casually. Thus, 
in the month of December 1831, a 
down-looking man, of unprepossessing 
exterior, accosted him on the stairs of 
the artillery depot, in the Rue de 
Luxembourg, and offered his services 
for the purchase of old muskets. Mr 
Nolte briefly replied^ that if he knew 
of a parcel of such weapons for sale, 
he would send to look at them, and 
would buy them if price and quality 
suited. Accordingly, several small 
parcels of arms were purchased of this 
man, whose name was Darmenon, and 
whose flighty, uncertain manner al- 
ways displeased Mr Nolte, and made 
him think he must have done some- 
thing that would not bear daylight. 
On inquiry of the police, he learned 
that be was a forger, who had served 
his time at the galleys. He could 
not, however, on this account, make 
up bis mind to refuse the unfortu- 
nate fellow*s services, and so, perhaps, 
drive him again to crime, so he con- 
tinued to employ him, and Darmenon 
made himself very useful, and, more- 
over, gave him constant information 
of the plans and movements of the 
malcontents of the Faubourg St An- 
toine. Through him and other agents. 
Ml* Nolte was kept informed of the 
number of muskets daily brought into 
Paris, the persons to whom they were 
delivered, and various other particu- 
lars. It was rare that more than 100 
or 120 came in at a time. One 
morning, however, Darmenon inform- 
ed his employer that 2600 had been 
brought in at an early hour through 
the barrier of St Denis, and had been 
taken to the faubourg of the same 
name. On reporting this at the min- 
istry of war, Mr Nolte received 
directions to purchase the whole lot 
immediately on government account, 
and regardless of price. The purchase 
was effected, but not without some 
competition, which he thought nn- 
likely to proceed from a merely 
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mercantile motive, and on setting his 
agents to work, he found that his 
competitors were the Legitimists, who 
bad been very busy for some time 
past He became convinced, from 
this and other information that reached 
him, that there was a plot in existence 
against Lonis Philippe, and he desired 
Darmenon to keep a sharp look-out, 
and inform him of whatever came 
to bis knowledge. The occupation 
seemed to the taste of the ex-galley- 
slave, who reported, on the morning 
of the Ist February, that several 
Carlist emissaries were at work in the 
Faubourg St Antoine, that towards 
noon there would probably be a 
gathering of workmen, who would 
raise the banner of Henry Y., and 
that at ten o'clock at night the con- 
spirators wonld leave the house, No. 
18 Rue des Prouvaires, force their 
way into the Tuileries, where there 
was to be a ball that evening, surround 
Louis Philippe, lead him away, and 
put him to death. The conspirators, 
with whom Darmenon confessed him- 
sdf to have been long in the habit of 
intercourse, had offered him 6000 
francs for 200 muskets, and bad paid 
him 2000 francs in advance. These 
circumstantial details, and the sight 
of the notes, convincing Mr Nolte of 
the truth of the story, he jumped into 
his cab and drove to the prefecture of 
police, then presided over by the 
notorious Gisquet. On his way he 
called at the Bourse. There had been 
a sudden fall of 1^ per cent, owing to 
alarming rumours and to heavy sales 
by the Carlists. Gisquet, with whom 
Mr Nolte was acquainted, discredited, 
or affected to discredit, the whole 
affair, but noted a few particulars, and 
politely thanked his Informant for the 
needless trouble he4iad given himself. 
But, before seven o'clock that evening, 
Darmenon had the whole 6000 francs 
in his possession. The 200 muskets 
were to be sent for before ten o'clock. 
Mr Nolte agidn hurried to Gisquet, 
and asked if he should deliver them. 
"Yes," was the replv; "a few at a 
time; I will have them followed." 
Mr Nolte gave theneedful instructions, 
and was informed, the next morning, 
by his storekeeper, that Darmenon had 
had seventeen muskets delivered to 
him, and had been forthwith arrested. 
The Paris papers of the 2d February 
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aDDOOQced that the police, with Mr 
earlier (then chief of the monicipal 
guard, since prefect of police under 
the Republic) at their head, had 
forced Uieir way into the house, No. 
18 Rue des Prouvaires, at 11 o*clock 
on the previous night, and, after some 
resistance, had captured the whole 
band of conspirators there assembled. 
From the evidence on the trial, it 
appeared that Gisquet, incredulous to 
the eleventh hour, was even then un- 
decided what to do. He feiured the 
attack of the opposition press, ever 
ready to accuse the police of fabricat- 
ing the plots they discovered. Carlier 
at last put an end to his perplexity, 
by violently exclaiming, " They are 
armed ; we are of superior force ; we 
must enter the house and use our 
weapons T An hour later this was 
done ; a municipal guard was killed, 
and Cariier himself received a slight 
bullet-wound on the head. 

When Marshal Soult, Mr Nolte 
tells us, learned that it was one of his 
contractors who had led the way to 
the discovery of the plot, he was dis- 
pleased that he haa not been first 
mformed of it, instead of the prefect 
of police. He was jealous of Thiers, 
then minister of the interior, who, on 
his part, bore him no love. Soult 
would not have been sorry to expose 
the inefficiency of his colleague's police: 
Thiers, owing to the course adoptea 
by Mr Nolte, was enabled to make a 
boast of its vigilance. All the merit 
of the affair was attributed to Gisquet, 
who was promoted to the rank of 
officer of the Legion of Honour. And 
when that worthy, after he was dis- 
missed for his venality and scandalous 
immorality, wrote his memoirs and 
attempted Justification, he ascribed 
the discovery of the plot of the Rue 
des Prouvaires entirely to his own 
activitv and zeal, and made no men- 
tion whatever of Mr Nolte. 

A chapter of amusing gossip, headed 
" Reminiscences of the Artistic World 
of Paris,^' tempts us to linger, but the 
length to which this paper has already 
extended admonishes us to pause. 
We conclude by extracting a short 
anecdote, which we do not remember 
to have before heard, of that eccentric 
genius, Horace Yemet. It was some 
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time before the capture of the Smala, 
his picture of which added so greatly 
to his reputation. Yemet was in 
Marshal Bngeaud*s camp, where all 
the soldiers knew of his presence, and 
one of them, who had promised to 
send his portrait to his mother, went 
to him and asked him if he would 
undertake the work, and at what 
price. Yemet's reply was that he 
could not do it for less than a twenty- 
franc piece. The soldier thought this 
rather a high figure, but agreed to pay 
it, provided the likeness was perfect. 
This the painter promised that it 
should be, and accordingly, when th& 
picture was done, it was exhibited 
in the camp, and the striking resem- 
blance was proclaimed by all the 
comrades of the original. Thereupon 
the soldier pidd the stipulated price, 
which Yemet quietly pocketed, ob- 
serving that an artist must live by 
the price of his work. On leaving 
the camp, two days afterwards, he 
sent twenty napoleons to the cap- 
tain of the soldier's company, for 
distribution to him and his brave com- 
rades. 

Seldom, either in print or in the 
flesh, have we fallen in with so rest- 
less, versatile, and excursive a genius 
as Yincent Nolte, Esq., of Europe and 
America — no more limited address 
will sufficiently express his cosmopo- 
litan domicile. The reader will per- 
haps imaghie, after the perusal of this 
tolerably desultory paper, that wo 
have traced a considerable portion of 
his journey through life. No idea 
was ever more erroneous. We have 
only picked a little here and there, 
and have taken scarcely any notice of 
the parts the author doubtless con- 
siders the most important in his book, 
and which will certdnly be read with 
strong interest by bankers and mer- 
chants old enough to remember the 
mercantile history of the first quarter 
of the present centurv. It is chiefly 
to those intimate and personal com- 
mercial details that we attribute the 
uncommon success Mr Nolte's auto- 
biography has had in its place of 
publication, and hi Germ any generally. 
Independently of those, it contains 
matter of interest and entertainment 
for all classes of readers. 
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A SPORTXNa 8E1TLEB IN OSTLON. 



One of the most striking features 
of the present age, with reference to 
oar own conntry, is to be foond in 
that wonderful chain of steam com- 
monication, which within the last few 
years we have seen gradoallj linking 
together the British dominions, and 
which most girdle the globe before it 
completely connects every portion ot 
oar vast empire. Bat if it is a sub- 
ject of national pride that oar posses- 
sions are scattered so widely over the 
face of the earth, the nniversal igno- 
rance which prevails respecting them 
in the mother conntry only becomes 
the more incomprehensible and deeply 
to be deplored. Moreover, the com- 
paratively small amount of intelli- 
gence which has been brought to bear 
npon the subject has been most par- 
tially and improperly distributed. The 
cohkiei of Great Britain have en- 
grossed all the sympathies of the home 
public The €lepende9u:ieg are utterly 
neglected, or, which comes to much 
the same thhig, consigned unreservedly 
to the tender mercies of the Colonial 
Office. 

However much may be regretted 
this marked preference in favour ot 
the colony, it is easily accounted for. 
An invitmg and almost totally unin- 
habited conntry of vast extent and 
genial climate, possessing a fertile 
soil, and sources of unknown wealth, 
tempts a certain class of the home 
community to quit for ever their native 
shores and risk their fortunes in those 
distant lands, which henceforward 
possess an interest in the eyes of those 
they have left behind, and create in 
them the spirit of inquiry and enter- 
prise. In the case of the dependency, 
no such inducement exists. A tropi- 
cal climate is a bugbear utterly appal- 
ling to the intending emigrant He 
shudders at the bare idea of passing 
the rest of his existence in a temper- 
ature of 90% exposed to the attacks 
of cholera, fever, natives, and snakes. 
He has heard of fortunes having been 
made in India, but he has never heard 
of children having been brought up 
there, and so having failed in the 



attempt to get a writership for his 
son, he pities the lot of those who are 
more successful, does not bestow a 
second thought npon that continent to 
which his country owes, in a great 
measure, her prosperity, and betakes 
himself, with his wife and family, to 
the backwoods of Canada. 

And if India is treated with such 
indifference, what most be the fate of 
that large pear-shaped island at its 
southern extremity, perhaps more 
easily recognised by the well educated 
as Taprobane than as Ceylon. To 
be sure, Trincomalee (the white man's 
grave) is a name familiar to their 
ears, but the existence of Colombo, a 
city containing 60,000 inhabitantSy 
and the seat of government, is alto« 
gether ignored, just as the Cingalese 
themselves seldom hear of England, 
or are accustomed to think of it only 
as the capital of London. The ab- 
sence of any recent popular work 
npon Ceylon may in some measure 
account for, while it cannot quite ex- 
cuse, this ignorance. And we should 
certainly deeply commiserate any one 
who, in a moment of infatuation, at- 
tempted to acquire his information 
from the work of Sir Emerson Ten- 
ant, which was published about two 
years ago, entitled Christianity in Cey- 
lon. Those who are really interested 
in the subject of Christianity will find 
it treated of there in a cold, unsym- 
pathising manner, calculated rather 
to repel than to attract them. Indeed, 
the unfavourable reception which this 
book has already met with, proves that 
the general public, but too little mindful 
of Cbristiauity at home, care as little 
for its development in Ceylon as did 
Sir Emerson himself during his late 
administration as Colonial Secretary 
of the island. Mr Baker has evidently 
a much better appreciation of the po- 
pular taste, when, instead of " Chris- 
tianity," he gives us " The Rifle and 
the Hound " in Ceylon ; and we enter- 
tain no doubt that the result will 
prove this satisfactorily alike to him- 
self and to his publishers. 

We have, indeed, seldom pemsed 
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a work with a keener relish than the 
one we have just laid down. Oar 
author has shown in it that he can 
wield his pen as abl/ as he can handle 
his rifle, and in his exciting descrip- 
tion of wild sports in Ceylon, he gives 
the pnblic a *^ view hbUoo " of the game 
he is in sight of there, that most stir 
within him the soal of eyery tme 
sportsman. Bnt the interest of Mr 
Baker^s book does not consist so mach 
in the telling and graphic manner 
in which he relates his own ad- 
yentnres and hairbreadth escapes, as 
in the perfectly new character in 
which he represents the island where 
be has now permanently established 
hfanself, and where he seems to be 
ei^oying existence in a capacity hither- 
to nntned in that tropical cUme ; for 
he is no coffoe-planter reconciling 
himself to a solitaiy existence in the 
jangle by the hope of speedily real.- 
ising what he terms ^^ a comfortable 
independence,*' upon which to return 
to his natiye land — or Ceylon ciyil ser- 
yant, revelling in the prospect of re- 
tiring when he is grey-headed to en- 
joy anything but a comfortable inde- 
pendence, yi2. £500 a-year, or half 
the highest salary that splendid ser- 
vice offers to nnfortanate yonnger 
sons. Nor is he stationed oat here 
with his regiment, altogether regard- 
less, as a soldier oaght to be, of a com- 
fortable independence, and anxions to 
keep his hand in for natives by shooting 
elegants. He is no mere dilettante 
sportsman, endea voaring to recover the 
effects, and dissipate the recollections, 
of half-a-dozen London seasons. He is 
a «d<</^r— positively a settler in Ceylon . 
If onr preconceived impressions of 
this colony be tme, what a sanguine 
temperament our author must possess, 
to enable him to expose himself so 
cheerfully to the attacks of fever and 
wild beasts for the rest of his life. 
There certainly never was such an 
act of insanity perpetrated ; he might 
as well have emignited to the infernal 
regions at once. We have no doubt 
his friends told him so before he quit- 
ted the genial clime of his native 
land. But before we condemn him 
so roundly, let as see where he has 
pitched his tent, and what sort of 
answer he sends back to the inquiries 
of these anxious friends of his. 
^ Heroi th«n, I am in my private sano- 
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turn, my rifles all arranged m their re- 
speotiye staada above the ohimney-piece, 
the stag's horus round walls hang with 
horn-cases, powder-flasks, and the various 
weapons of the chase. Eren as I write, 
the hounds are yelling in the kennel. 

"The thermometer is at 62* Fahr., and 
H is mid-day. It never exceeds 72* in 
the hottest weather, and sometimes falls 
below fireexing point at night The 
sky is spotless, and the air calm. The 
fragrance of mignonettes, and a hnndred 
flowers that recall Old England, fill the 
air. Green fields of grass and clover, 
neatly fenced, surround a oomforiable 
house and grounds. Well-fed cattle of 
the choicest breeds, and English sheep, 
are grazing in the paddocks. Well made 
roads and gravel walks run through the 
estate. But a few years past, and this 
was all wilderness. 

^ Dense forest reigned where now not 
even the stamp of a tree is standing; the 
wind howled over hill and valley, the 
dank moss hung from the scathed branches^ 
the deep morass filled the hollows; but 
all is changed by the hand of civilisation 
and industry. The dense forests and 
rough plains, which still form the boun- 
daries of the cultivated land, only add to 
the beauty. The monkeys and parrots 
are even now chattering among the 
branches; and occasionally the elephant, in 
his nightly wanderings,* trespasses npon 
the fields, nnoonscions of the oasis within 
his territory of savage nature. 

" The stiU starUght night is awakened 
by the harsh bark of the elk; the lofty 
mountains, grey with the silvery moon- 
light, echo back the sound, and the wake- 
ful hounds answer the well-known cry 
by a prolonged and savage yelL 

**ThiB is 'Newera EUia,' the sana- 
torium of Ceylon, the most perfect climate 
of the world. It now boasts of a hand- 
some church, a public reading-room, a 
large hotel, the barraoksi and about 
twenty private residences. 

** The adjacent country, of comparatively 
table-land, occupies an extent of some 
thirty miles in length, varying in altitude 
from six thousand two hundred to seven 
thousand feet, forming a base for the 
highest peaks in Ceylon, which rise to 
nearly nine thousand feet. 

** Alternate large plains, separated by 
belts of forest, rapid riven, waterfalls, 
precipices, and panoramic views of 
boundless extent, form the features of 
this country, which, combined with the 
sports of the place, render a residence at 
Newera EUia a life of health, luxury, and 
independence." 

So Mr Baker is not quite a maniac 
after all-in fact, his lines seem cast 
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in Ttther pleasant places ; and, if we 
may draw onr own inferenoes from 
the brief description lie gives ns of 
his island home, the pleasures of the 
chase are only resort^ to as an agree- 
able variation from the ordinary routine 
of his agricnltoral pnrsnits. He is a 
solitary specimen in Ceylon of that 
race so highlv respected in oar own 
country, which combines at once the 
sportsman, the fumer, and the gentle- 
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It has ever been a matter of asto- 
nishment to us that no sportsman of 
the Cinnamon Isle has before this been 
inspired by his romantic and adven- 
turous life to depict those scenes in 
which he has himself revelled, so as 
to allow the public the gratificaiion 
of partidpating, although only in ima- 
gination, in wSd sports of a nature as 
exciting and haaaraons as the manner 
in which they are prosecuted is novel 
and enjoyable. We have not only 
explored, with Oordon Camming, the 
interior of South Africa, but have 
been bored to death by exhibitions in 
our own country of the trophies which 
attest his courage and energy. Al- 
though we have never visited the Far 
West, we are as familiar with the life 
of the buffalo-hunter or prairie In- 
dian as Washington Irving himself. — 
For did we not live among trappers, 
with the inimitable Ruxton for our 
companion, while we have only just 
returned fh>m a solitary ramble with 
Palliser. And so tired are we of shoot- 
ing tigers and hunting boars in India 
with the Cockney who goes out for a 
winter excursion, or the " Company's" 
lady who wbhes to astonish her sis- 
ters at home, and disgust her husband 
at '* the station," that we should In- 
finitely prefer reading the account in 
the county paper of the last run of the 
subscription pack, to Mrs M.*8 charm- 
ing description of the Sbickar at 

B , and the grand Tomasha 

with which it terminated. And, in- 
deed, if we are accused of giving too 
unfavourable an impression of Indian 
sport, it is because, when we compare 
our own experiences of sport in Ben- 
gal with that in Ceylon, we feel that 
the merits of the latter have been 
utterly ignored and overwhelmed by 
a profhsion of rubbishy, exaggerated 
pictures of tiger- hunting and pig-stick- 
ing, half of which have been drawn, as 



a sportsman can at once detect, by 
those who have never seen a tiger or 
a wild boar before they gave us this 
account of their '* fearful adventures.** 
We certainly will maintain that sport 
in India is very fi inferior to sport 
in Ceylon, inasmuch as it is much more 
exdting to shoot an dephant than to 
ride one. The insipidity of rocking 
about on the back of an elephant^ 
looking for a tiger among long grass^ 
and running away or not when yon 
find one, as it suits the fancy of the 
mahout or the dephant, is easily ap- 
preciated by those who have ever in- 
dnlged in the ddectable amusement 
of stalking a *^ rogue," with nothing 
but a pair of rifle barrels and a pair of 
stout legs to trust to. We engage to 
say, that if there were as much ele- 
phant-shooting in Ceylon as there \a 
tiger- shooting in India, the propor- 
tion of deaths in the former country 
would be as ten to one. We will ad- 
mit that " shickar** arrangements are 
made on a much more magnificent 
and luxurious scale in India than in 
Ceylon ; bnt this is a very secondary 
condderation with the true sports- 
man, and we certainly never enjoyed 
life more thoroughly at any tmie 
than while making onr jungle trips in 
those wild districts in Ceylon which 
are so plentifully stocked with game. 
What an independent existence was 
that ! for from the haunts of men by 
some secluded tank, — a monument of 
the industry and matness of a race 
long since passedf away,— shadowed 
over by the lofty and graceful tama- 
rind tree, is pitched our snug littlo 
single-poled tent. Some camp-stools 
are onr seats by day, and fit into one 
another so as to form comfortable 
beds ; the small circular table is fixed 
to the tent-pole; the canteen, some 
green native baskets containing our 
wardrobe, and a long range of guns^ 
complete the fhmiture. It is mid- 
day, and the occupants are taking a 
tiesta in their pjjamas; the coolies 
are snoring where the jungle forms 
the densest shade ; the cook and 
servants have built a house for them- 
selves of branches, and are engaged 
in culinary occupations. No sooner 
is the intense heat of mid-day past 
than we sally forth, working steadily 
for about four hours ; then comes the 
luxurious fare known well to the Cey- 
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loQ honter. Oar coolies and ourselves 
■are alike dependent entirely on onr 
trostj rifles. We sometimes indulge 
in beer, bat it is a most extravagant 
practice — always, however, in a good 
«)ok. It is not yet qoite dask : we 
•dine in the open air. There is roast 
peafowl with bnffalo tong^ue, venison 
pasty and jagged hare, with a carry 
of jangle fowl, with pigs* fry, if we 
are not otherwise well supplied ; but, 
as a general rale, wild boar is to be 
avoided, especially if dead elephants 
are abundant in the vicinity. Pre- 
sently the full moon in the cloudless 
«ky throws the shadows long and 
sharp over onr encampment, and we 
prepare for night-work. Our tent is 
qoite concealed from the tank to which 
we now repair : it is about three- 
quarters diy, and the water is not 
more than half a mile in circumfer- 
ence. There are two round holes 
prepared for our reception close to 
the water's edge, of sufficient depth to 
conceal the occupants. All through 
the night, with the moon looking 
calmly down upon us, brightly re- 
flected in the waters of the tank, we 
watch. As it is early yet, there are 
plenty of buffaloes still to be seen. 
Soon large herds of deer come down 
io drink; they are quite unsuspi- 
cious, and pass to and fro within 
a few yards of the loaded rifles. Then 
the sharp bark of the elk rings through 
the still air, and a noble buck walks 
knee deep into the water, and a mo- 
ment afterwards the doe more timidly 
follows. Large sounders of pigs grunt 
about constantly. After midnight, 
more important game appears, and 
rouses the eager sportsmen to more 
vigorous action ; whether we have 
made a bag or not depends upon 
whether there are elephants in the 
neighbourhood. If there are, they 
will now be heard crashing ^ough 
the jungle. They come very slowly, 
and the excitement is intense ; they 
keep stopping by the way, and beat- 
ing about with their trunks. We are 
getting very impatient — ^they never 
will come I At last, one after another, 
they stalk across the open in the clear 
moonlight ; a large herd is soon 
splashing, and bubbling, and roar- 
ing in the muddy water. They are 
out of shot, and we are obliged to 
atalk them, for moonlight shooting 



is deceptive, and we have put lime on 
the sight of the guns— a precaution, by 
the way, we do not hear that Mi 
Baker adopted when shooting by 
moonlight. We no sooner fire than 
the uproar and noise of the retreating 
elephants are tremendous : they sel- 
dom charge at night, the whole trans- 
action being too sudden and myste- 
rious ; but the crashing of the jungle, 
as the terrified herd sweeps through 
it, is inconceivable. An hour or two 
before daybreak chetahs and bears 
come stealthily down and stay for a 
moment, and are gone again. In the 
course of one night, in the northern 
part of Ceylon, we have literally seen 
and fired at every description of the 
same we have just enumerated. At 
daybreak we swallow a quantity of 
warm strong coffee, and only return 
when the barrels of our rifles become 
too hot to hold, unless, indeed, we are 
absolutely on the track of an elephant, 
and then the blazing sun itself is de- 
spised. On our way home we dis- 
cbarge our rifles at the scaly backs of 
innumerable allieators that bask open- 
mouthed upon the sloping bank, but 
never with the hope of getting, though 
sometimes of killing, one. We have 
occasionally put a ball between the 
S^ves of their armour, bat can tes» 
tify most assuredly (although Mr 
Baker seems to doubt it) that an 
alligator's back will turn a rifle ball 
at twenty yards, as upon one occa- 
sion the ball from a friend's rffle 
lodged in a tree above us, although 
he was standing at a distance of about 
a hundred yards off, and the alligator 
at which he had fired was in a totally 
opposite dhrection. And so Uie days 
fly past, and our trip is at an end, while 
our appetite for excitement and ad- 
venture remains unappeased ; but we 
are soon reconciled to the change from 
the rough jungle-life to the comforts 
of civilisation, for with them we com- 
bine the invigorating aur of the moun- 
tains, and sport of another kind. The 
tent is exchanged at Newera Ellia for 
the warm thatched cottage, with its 
rustic porch covered with sweet-pea 
and honeysuckle, and well-f^urnished 
carpeted rooms, where a comfortable 
wood-fire crackles upon every hearth, 
and sheds its grateful infiuence upon 
the party gathered round it, and 
which is composed of the most diverse 
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materials. Bengal ciyilians, who were 
enpposed to be dying when thej left 
the Sandheads, are narrating with no 
little satisfaction their exploits in the 
morning's elk-hnnt; officers from 
Colombo, and middies from Trinco- 
malee, are eagerly canvassing the 
prospects for the morrow; coffee- 
planters, tourists, and Ceylon officials, 
have become excellent friends on short 
acquaintance, and are all burning to 
distingnish themselves. At 5 a.m. 
it requires some courage to emerge 
from beneath a couple of warm 
blankets : the ground is covered with 
a thick hoar-frost, and fingers long 
accustomed to wield a pen in some 
Indian cutcherry can scarcely hold the 
reins. Enterprising ladies, with very 
red tips to their noses, join the party, 
and the meet is a gay and animated 
scene. But we must not follow the 
fortunes of the hunt— our remini- 
scences have already led us beyond 
the orthodox limits of a review—and 
we shall gladly turn to Mr Baker for 
a description of those sports which he, 
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situated in Dimboola, seven or eight 
miles distant, the elevation of the 
plain being too great for the growth 
of the berry. All the ordinary produc- 
tions of our kitchen-gardens are to be 
procured in abundance, and delidous 
strawberries may here be grown, to 
recall to the acclimatised Company's 
servant the long-forgotten tastes of 
his native land. There can be no 
doubt that when the merits of Kewerm 
Ellia become better known they will 
be more highly appreciated, while 
its proximity to India will then in- 
sure those who have settled there a 
speedy and profitable return for their 
outlay. 

We regret that the scope and tenor 
of Mr Baker's work do not admit of a 
full account of his farming experiences, 
which must have been both novel and 
interesting. His sketches of scenery 
are graceful and life-like, evincing a 
warm susceptibility and a cultivated 
mind — qualities which must ever dis- 
tinguish the thorough sportsman from 
a mere butcher on a large scale. ^'To 
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tk0 gTMfj plftine, taking at one MX 
glance a sorvej of woods, and rocks, and 
streams; and imperceptibly his mind 
wanders to thoughts of home, and in one 
moment scenes long left behind sre con- 
jured op by memory, and incidents are 
recalled which bsnish for a time the scene 
before him. Lost for a moment in the 
•Bchsnting power of solitode, where fancy 
and reality combine in their most b^ 
witching fbrms, he is suddenly roused by 
a distant sound, made doubly loud by 
the surrounding silence-^the shrill trum- 
pet of an elepj^t." 

This is a good specimen of onr author 
in his softer moods ; but we must hnrry 
on to more stinriog scenes. Some 
seven or eight years ago Mr Baker 
▼isited Ceylon on a sporting tonr, and 
the first part of his yolnme is devoted 
to an acconnt of his adventures upon 
that occasion. He subsequently re- 
tvmed to Ceylon, and, making Newera 
Ellia his permanent headquarters, be 
enjoyed elk-hunting at his own doors ; 
and, having profited by former ex- 
perience, made his elephant-shooting 
excursions in a deliberate and well- 
organised manner. His battery con- 
sisted **of one four- ounce rifie (a 
single barrel) weighing twenty- one 
poands, one long two-onnce rifie (sin- 
gle barrel) weighing sixteen pounds, 
and four double-barrelled rifies, No. 
10, weighing each fifteen pounds." 
The No. 10 double barrels did most 
execution, and were twelve- grooved, 
carrying a conical ball of two ounces 
and a half. It \& certainly a popular 
delusion to suppose that smooth bores 
are better than these for elepbant- 
ahooting. We have already enume- 
rated the varieties of game at which 
this formidable battery is directed. 

About eighty miles to the north- 
east of Kandy, the lake of Minneria 
lies embosomed amid the most luxu- 
riant vegetation, presenting a sheet of 
water twenty miles in circumference ; 
and here, far distant from the haunts 
of men, surrounded by some of the 
loveliest scenery which Ceylon can 
boast, Mr Baker introdnces us to his 
first buffalo. Our author's brother 
Is the only companion of his sport ; 
thryr have just arrived in the island, 
and consequently are complete no- 
vices in its wild sports. No sooner 
do they reach Minneria than, carried 
away by the excitement of such close 
proximity to their noble game, they 



sally forth to attack a herdof buffaloes, 
improperly supplied with ammunition. 
A buU charges and is wounded, the 
herd retreats, and onr author, leav- 
ing his brother to extinguish the 
wounded bull, follows another, who 
disdains a rapid fiight. He is at 
length overtaken, and as he faces 
about to his pursuer, Mr Baker puts 
two balls into his chest at fifteen paces, 
without effect, *^8ave that his eye, 
which had hitherto been merely sullen, 
was now beaming with fnry, but his 
form was motionless as a statue.'* 
This is decidedly startling — more 
startling stUl to find that there is not 
another ball left. It was now the 
bnirs turn. "I dared not turn to 
retreat, as^I knew he would imme- 
diately charge, and we stared one 
another out of countenance." For a 
quarter of an hour Mr B. stares 
fiercely but hopelessly at his mad- 
dened antagonist, then a bright 
thought flashes across him : — 

^ Without taking my eyes off the ani- 
mal before me, I put a double charge of 
powder down the right-hand barrel, and 
tearing off a piece of my shirt, I took all 
the money from my pouch, three shillings 
in sixpenny pieces, and two anna pieces, 
which I luckily had with me in this small 
coin for paying coolies. Quickly making 
them into a rouleau with the piece of rag, 
I rammed them down the barrel, and 
they were hardly well home before the 
boll again sprang forward. So quick was 
it that I had no time to replace the ram- 
rod, and I threw it in the water, bringing 
my gun on full cock in the same instanf 

His brother now comes up : — 

** It was the work of an instant. B. 
fired without effect The horns were 
lowered, their points were on either side 
of me, end the muzzle of the gun barely 
touched his forehead when I pulled the 
trigger, and three shillings' worth of sniall 
change rattled into his hard head. Down 
he went, and rolled over with the sud- 
denly cheeked momentum of his charge. 
Away went B. and I as fast as our heels 
would carry us, through the water and 
over the plain, knowing that he was not 
dead but only stunned." 

We have generally found in the 
course of our own short experience 
that there was nothing for meeting a 
charge like a little ready money, bat 
this is squaring accounts with a ven- 
geance. In a moment more Mr Baker 
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must inevitably bave paid tbe debt of 
natare— be paid Ss. 6d. instead, and 
we wiil venture to say be never be- 
fore spent tbat sum more qaicUy 
or satisfactorily to bimself. Upon 
tbe foUowbg day our two sportsmen 
are cbarged by a berd, and again 
narrowly escape destruction. *'A1- 
thougb,*' says Mr Baker, ^'I bave 
since killed about two bnndred wild 
bnfTaloes, I bave never witnessed 
anotber cbarge by a berd. Tbis was an 
extraordbiary occurrence, and fortu- 
nately stands alone in buffalo- sboot- 
iug." Mr Baker only tblnks it neces- 
sary to select from bis extensive 
buffalo-sbooting experiences tbose 
occasions wbicb involved considerable 
personal bazard, and exhibited, at 
tbe same time, tbe extraordinary 
courage and instinct of tbe animal. 
Unless buffalo-sbootinK be followed 
up as a sport bv itself, tbe real charac- 
ter of the animal must remain un- 
known. '^ Some will figbt and some 
will fly, and no one can tell wbicb 
will take place — it is at tbe option of 
tbe beast. Caution and gooa shoot- 
ing, combined with heavy rifles, are 
necessary. Without heavy metal the 
sport would be superlatively danger- 
ous, if regularly followed up.'* Mr 
Baker places great confidence m, and is 
nota little proud of, his heavy rifles, and 
be gives some wonderful instances of 
his performances with them, which 
fully justify his high estimate of theur 
capabilities. The last day*s work on 
tbe occasion of his subsequent visits to 
Minneria is worthy of record. He 
begins by knocking over a bull at 
three hundred and fifty- two paces, 
then a cow from horseback at a long 
range, and a bull at about four hun- 
dred yards. These are mere experi- 
ments ; presently be comes to closer 
quarters. A young bull is hidden in a 
thick cover, and our author rides in to 
dislodge him : — 

** I beat about to do purpose for about 
twenty minntea, and I waa on the point 
of giTiDg it np when I suddenly saw the 
tall reeds bow down just before me. I 
heard the rush of an animal as he burst 
throDgh, and I just san the broad black 
nose, quickly followed by the head and 
boms, as the buflalo cbarged into me. 
The horse reared to bis full height as the 
horns almost touched his chest, and I 
fired as well as I was able. In another 
instant I waa rolling on the ground, with 
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my horse upon me, in a oloud of smoke 
and confusion. 

** In a most unsportsmanlike manner (as 
persons may exclaim who were notthere)^ 
I hid behind my horse as he regained bis 
legs. All was still — the snorting of the 
frightened horse was all "that I could 
hear. I expected to hate seen the in- 
furiated buflklo among us. I peeped orer 
the horse's back, and, to my delight and 
surprise, I saw the carcass of the bull 
lying within three feet of him. His head 
was pierced by the ball exactly between 
the horns, and death had been instaik- 
taneous. The horse baving reared to hia 
full height, had entangled Ms hind legs in 
the grass, and be had fallen backwards 
without being touched by the buffalo, al- 
though the horns were close into him." 

On bis way home, after this dis- 
agreeable rencontre, Mr Baker falls 
in with a small herd of five, and drops 
both bulls and an infuriated cow, the 
latter in the act of charging, at a 
distance of fifteen paces. The two 
remaining cows and a calf are killed 
in their retreat, and Mr Baker is 
strolling home satisfied with a bag 
of ten buffaloes, when be suddenly 
stumbles upon a herd of elephants. 
These beat an immediate retreat. 
But singling out a fine bull, Mr Baker 
drops him severely wounded with the 
four ounce, and, taking bissecond gun, 
he runs up just in time to catch bim 
as he is half risen. 

^ Feeling sure of him, I ran up within 
two yards of his head, and fired into his 
forehead. To my amazement, he jumped 
quickly up, and with a loud trumpet he 
rushed towards tbe jungle. I could just 
keep close alongside him, as the grass was 
short, and the ground level, and being de- 
termined to get him, I ran close to his 
shoulder, and,taking a steady shot behind 
the ear, 1 fh^d my remaining barrel. Judge 
of my surprise, — it only increased bis 
speed, and in another moment he reached 
the jungle : he was gone. He seemed to 
bear a charmed life. I had taken two 
shots within a few feet of him that I would 
hate staked my life upon. I looked at 
my gun. Te gods ! I had been firing 
inipe thot at him. It was my rascaUy 
horsekeeper, who had actually banded 
me the shot-gun, which I had received as 
the double-barrelled ball-gun, that 1 knew 
was carried by a gun-bearer. How I did 
thrash him ! If the elephant had charged 
instead of making off, I should have been 
caught, to a certainty." 

This is a judgment upon bim evi- 
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dently for boastiog too mncb of bis 
battery. Tbe abnndaDce of game at 
Minora, bowerer, is not to be com- 
pared to the eoormona sports wbicb 
Mr Baker fiods in tbe almost unex- 
plored country beyond Hambautotte. 
** Here tbe deer were in sncb piasses 
that I restricted myself to backs, and 
I at lengtb became completely sa- 
tiated. Tbere was too mncb game. 
During a wbole day's walk I was cer- 
tainly not five minutes without seeing 
either deer, elk, buffaloes, or bogs." 

Gradually our sportsman gets still 
more particular; be refuses tempting 
shots, and goes out simply in search 
of large antlers. None appearing of 
sufficient size be does not fire, and 
only kills buffaloes if they look vicious, 
and be can get a charge out of them. 
Notwithstanding this dainty shooting, 
be comes home one morning to break- 
fast, at eight o'clock, with three fine 
bucks and two buffaloes in his bag. 
Altogether we cannot charge Mr Ba- 
ker with indiscriminate slaughter. A 
thorough sportsman, be is a humane 
man ; but if we may so phrase it, be 
is a little too conscientious in his sport. 
He giYCS us glimpses of much that is 
interesting in his search after game ; 
but, because it is unconnected with tbe 
matter in band, he hurries us away 
npon the track of a rogue elephant or 
a buffalo, and will not allow us to 
linger for a moment upon those fairy 
scenes which he has himself conjured 
op, or to inquire more deeply into 
subjects of interest he has himself 
suggested. We should have liked to 
have heard a little more of the Yed- 
dabs, for instance ; but the district they 
inhabit is tbe finest part of Ceylon for 
sport, so of course we must not expect 
to be told about wild men when there 
are wild beasts in tbe case. We have, 
however, a brief description of the 
manners and habits (or rather want 
of habits) of tbe animal : — 

" The Veddah in person is extremely 
vgly ; shorty bat sinewy ; his long nn- 
•combed locks fall to his waist^ looking 
more Mn a bone's tail than hnman hair. 
He despises money ; bat is thinkftal for a 
knife, a hatehet, or a gandy-ooloored 
elotb, or brass pot for cooking. The wo- 
men are horribly agly, and are almost 
entirely naked. They have no matrimo- 
nial regulations, and the children are 
aqaalid and miserable. Still these people 
are perfiectly happy, and would prefer 
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their present wandering life to tbe most 
Inzurions restraint. Speaking a language 
of their own, with habits akin to those 
of wild animals, they keep entirely apart 
from the Cingalese. They barter deer- 
horns and bee8*-wax with the traTelling 
Moormen pedlars in exchange for their 
trifling requirements. If they hate food 
they eat it ; if they have none they go 
without until by some chance they pro- 
cure it. In the mean time they chew Uie 
bark of Tarious trees, and search for ber- 
ries, while they wend their way for many 
miles to some remembered store of deer's 
flesh and honey, laid by in a hollow tree." 

They are expert trackers, but are 
not so skilled in the use of bows and 
arrows as savages usually are. With- 
out any fixed place of residence, they 
wander over their beautiful country, 
always finding abundance to eat and 
drink, while tbe warm temperature 
renders any description of clothing 
superfluous. Upon another occasion, 
Mr Baker, in search of elephants, 
stumbles upon the ruins of Mahagam. 
As he is unsuccessful in finding any 
game, be gives us a short description 
of what remains of this ancient city, 
tbe first records of which date back to 
tbe year 286 b.c. 

" We were among the ruins of ancient 
Mahagam. One of the mined buildings 
had apparently rested upon seTenty-two 
pillars. These were still erect, standing 
in six lines of twelve columns : every 
stone appeared to be abont fourteen feet 
high by two feet square, and twenty-fiTe 
feet apart. This building most therefore 
baTO formed an oblong of three hundred 
feet by one hundred and fifty. Many of 
tbe granite blocks were covered with 
rough carving; large flights of steps, 
now irregular from the inequality of the 
ground, were scattered here and there ; 
and the general appearance of the ruins 
was similar to that of PoUanarua, but 
of smaller extent. The stone causeway 
which passed through the ruins was abont 
two miles in length, being for the most 
part otergrown wiUi low jungle and 
prickly cactus. I tratersed the jungle 
for some distance, until arrested by the 
impenrious nature of the bushes ; but 
wherever I went the ground was strewed 
with squared stones and fallen brickwork 
OTorgrown with rank Tegetation." 

At PoUanarua the ruins are still 
more interesting, and our author is evi- 
dently just becoming romantic when 
bis reveries are disturbed in a manner 
inexcusable even in a sportsman. He 
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is strolling through shadj glades, and 
moralising oyer palaces which have 
cmmbled into shapeless momids of 
bricks : '* Massive pillars, formed of a 
single stone some twelve feet high, 
stand in npright rows thronghont the 
jnngle here and there over an extent 
of miles of country. The buildings 
which they once supported hare Ions 
since fallen, and the pillars now stand 
like tombstones over vanished magni- 
ficence.** While Mr Baker is wander- 
ing amid these ruins, meditating upon 
the touching mementoes by which he 
is surrounded, of a race long since 
passed away — 

*' Comet gIidiD|f in with lovely gleuDy 
Comes gliding in serene and alow, 
Soft and silent m a dream, 
A solitary doe." 

Instead of quoting Wordsworth, 
what does Mr Baker do? *^ I was 
within twenty yards of her before she 
was aware of my vicinity, and I bagged 
her by a shot with a double-barrelled 
gun. At the report of the gun a herd 
of about thirty deer which were con- 
cealed among the ruins rushed close 
by me, and I bagged another doe with 
the remaining barrel." Really Mr 
Baker should be ashamed of bagging 
does right and left amid pillars which 
stand as tombstones over vanished 
magnificence ; or, if it was the effect 
of an impulse irresistible at the mo- 
ment, the placid reader should be 
spared the sudden shock which such 
an admission is likely to cause. 
The most extensive ruins are strewn 
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into which the elephants had ht&i 
seen to retreat, wondering how they 
are ever to adiieve the desired end, 
when, says Mr Baker, 

"I suddenly heard a deep gattnral 
Bound in the thick rattan witUn four 
feet of me ; in the same instant the whole 
tangled fabric bent OTer me, and, bant- 
ing asnnderi showed the fniioos head of 
an elephant with nplifted trunk in fall 
charge upon me. 

'* I had barely time to cock my rifle, 
and the barrel almost touched him as I 
fired. I knew it was in Tain, as his trunk 
was raised. B. fired his right-hand bar- 
rel at the same moment without effect 
from the same cause. I Jumped on one 
side and attempted to spring through the 
deep mad : it waa of no oae ; the long 
grass entangled my feet, and in another 
instant I lay sprawling in the enraged 
elephant's path within a foot of him. In 
that moment of suspense I expected to 
hear the crack of my own bones as his 
massive foot would be npon me. It was 
an atom of time. I heard the crack of a 
gun ; it was B.'s last barrel. I felt a 
spongy weight strike my heel, and, tam- 
ing qaickly heels orer head, 1 rolled a 
few paces and regained my fset Thai 
last shot had fioored him just at he waa 
upon me; the end of his trunk had fallen 
upon my heel. StiUhe waa not dead, but 
he Btrack at me with his trank as I 
passed round his head to give him a 
finisher with the foar-oonce rifle, which 
I had snatched from our solitary gun- 
bearer. 

**My back was touching the jungle 
ftt>m which the rogue had jnst charged^ 
and I was almost in the act of firing 
through the temple of the still struggling 
elephant when I heard a tremendooa 
crash in the jungle behind me similar to 
the first, and the sayage scream of an 
elephant. I saw the ponderoos fore-leg 
cleave its way throogh the jungle directly 
upon me. I threw my whole weight 
back against the thick rattans to avoid 
him, and the next moment his foot was 
planted within an inch of mine. His lofty 
head was passing over me in f^ll charge 
at B., who was unloaded, when, holding 
the four-ounce rifle perpendicularly, I 
fired exactly under his throat I thought 
he would fkll upon me and crush me, but 
this shot was the only chance, as B. waa 
perfectly helplen. 

''A dense dead of smoke from the 
heavy charge of powder for the moment 
obscoied everything. I had jumped oot 
of the way the instant after firing. The 
elephant did not fall, but he bad hia 
death wound : the ball had severed hia 
jugular, and the blood poured from tha 
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wooBd. He lapped, Imt, eell««thig bk 
ctoimed fnergiM,lM ttill blandered for- 
WMd towArdt B. Ho, howeTer, aToided 
him bj mming to one Md«, and Um 
womded broU staggered on throngb 
ibe jungle. We now loaded tbe guns ; 
tbe fint rogue was quite dead, and we 
followed in pursuit of rogue number 
two." 

He had receired his death woirod, 
and was foinid dead in the jungle a day 
or two afterwards. We have no donbt 
a large proportion of those who take 
up ifi* Baker's book^ will read this, and 
many other similar adventures which 
it contains, in a spirit of profound 
Bceptlcisra. Of coarse, we cannot 
▼ooch for their credibility otherwise 
fhan by saying that, from onr own 
experience and onr knowledge of 
the experience of others, we believe 
not only in the possibility, bnt in 
the probabOity of scenes such as 
those described by Mr Baker fre- 
qnently occarring m a long course of 
dephant-shooting. When a man can 
riiow three hun&ed or four hundred 
tails adorning the widls of his room, 
he may fairly expect ns to consider 
them as vouchers for his own good 
Ikith ; and carpet sportsmen may laugh 
as they please, but they will find, if 
they have got the pluck to try to 
procure similar ornaments, that ele- 
phants don*t generally allow their tails 
to be cut off without fighting for them, 
and that the mild specimen in the 
Zoological Gardens is not altogether 
to be taken as a type of the race gene- 
rally. 

" I have often beard people exclaim," 
says Mr Baker, " upon hearing anecdotes 
of elepbant-hunting, ' poor thlDgs 1 ' 

''Poor things, indeed ! I fihould like 
to see the Tery person who thus expresses 
his pity going at his best pace with a 
saTBge elephant after him : giTe him a 
lawn to ran upon if be likes, and see tbe 
elephant gaining a fbet in eyery yard of 
theefaase,fire in bis eye, fury in his head- 
long diaige ; and would not the flying 
fsntleman who lately exclaimed 'poor 
thing ! ' be thankful to the lucky bullet 
that would saTe him from destruction 1 

** There are no animals more misunder- 
stood than elephants ; they are naturally 
laTage, wary, and rcTengeful, displaying 
as great courage when in their wild state 
as any animal known. The fact of their 
natural sagacity renders them the more 
dangsioni as foee,** 



Of course, in describing a series of 
rencontres, involving so much per- 
sonal peril as must necessarily be the 
accompaniment of elephant-shooting, 
there is mnch scope for exaggeration, 
and the more marvellous a story really 
is, the more susceptible it is of colour- 
ing; so that, unless the narrator be 
continually on his guard, he may in- 
sensibly be drawn, by the exciting 
nature of the incidents he recounts^ 
hdto a way of relating them which 
smacks so strongly of undue embel- 
lishment, that the ignorant reader ia 
disposed to discredit those facts them- 
selves which, had he possessed per- 
sonal experience, he would not have 
hesitated to accept. ** Often,'* says Mr 
Baker, who anticipates such unlearned 
criticism, *' have I pitied Gordon Gum- 
ming, when I have heard him talked 
of as a palpable Munchausen by men 
who never fired a rifle or saw a wild 
beast except in a cage, and still these 
men form the greater proportion of 
the readers of these works.** And we 
are assured by our author that he has 
carefully abstained from working up 
his scenes for the sake of effect— that, 
in fact, if be has erred at all, it is 
in under-drawing them. Now, al- 
though we would not for a moment 
be supposed to discredit any one of 
the accounts which he gives ns of his 
adventures, we cannot do Mr Baker 
the injustice to agree with him in thia^ 
and we consider ourselves competent 
judges, although we may not have been 
present. In looking over tbe illustra- 
tions which grace the work, and which 
are spiritedly done, there appeared to 
us one fault, if fault it may be called ; 
our author and his friends always seem 
to be shooting with air-guns— there ia 
a remtrktble absence of any smoke. 
Now, without meaning in the least to 
infer that Mr Btker has transferred it 
from the pictorial representations of 
those scenes of which its presence 
would have been the appropriate 
ornament to the descriptions of them, 
which would suffer seriously from 
such an addition, we only remark 
that he has occasionally given a handle 
for that sort of criticism, which we, in 
common with himself, so mnch depre- 
cate. We wish, for instance, that his 
measurements of distance in momenta 
of extreme peril had been a little more 
vague than they are. A striking 
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iosUnoe of the predston with which 
our aothor calcolatefl disUnoe occurs 
in the oonree of one of his elephant 
hunts; after a Ions combat with a 
rognOf he is obliged to throw away 
his hearj rifle ana take to his heels. 

** I had aWut three feet start of him, 
and I saw with delight that the ground 
was as lerel and smooth as a lawn; there 
was no fear of tripping up, and away I 
went at the fkstest pace that I ever ran 
either before or sinoe, taking a look behind 
me to see how the ohase went on. I saw 
the ballet-mark in his forehead, which 
was coTered with blood; his tnink was 
stretched to its fall length to catch me, 
and was now within two feet of my back: 
he was gaining on me, although I was 
running at a tremendous pace. I could 
not screw an inch more speed out of my 
legs, and I kept on, with the brute gain- 
ing upon me at ererj stride. He was 
within a foot of me, and I had not heard 
a shot fired, and not a soul had come to 
the rescue. The sudden thought struck 
me that my brother could not possibly 
OTertake the elephant at the pace at 
which we were going, and I suddenly 
doubled short to my left into the open 
plain, and back towards the guns. The 
rogue oTcrshot me. I met my brother 
close to his tail,** &c &o. 

We remember hearing that Major 
Rogers once dodged between an 
elephant's legs; bnt Major Rogers* 
presence of mind was nothing to 
Mr Baker's, who could deliberately 
calculate his distance when at full 
speed, and who, JojousIt trotting on 
with an elephant's trunk first three, 
and then two feet from his back, does 
not think it worth while to double 
until the distance is decreased to 
twelye inches. It is quite possible 
that the elephant's trunk was in most 
unpleasant proximity to the fugitive — 
indeed, a sporting fHend of ours once 
bad his cap taken off by a rogue in 
full chase, and after all fairiy outran 
his pursuer — so that we do not doubt 
that Mr Baker had an uncommonly 
near shave, and was excessivelT glad 
to find his brother at his pursner^B tail ; 
bnt this is just the tone of description 
that gives rise to doubts in the minds 
of those who do not happen ever to 
have run away from an elephant. 

It may be said that the same remark 
is applicable to the accounts we have 
of the powers of the four-ounce. There 
is an elephant killed stone dead at 
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one hundred and twenty yards; a 
buAdo at six hundred, if not eight 
hundred. These are both unprece- 
dented shots ; but as sixte^ drachms 
is a common charge with Mr Baker, 
and as we certainly never used a rifle 
heavy enough to bear a charge of an 
ounce of powder, we are not in a posi- 
tion to question them. Moreover, 
when we consider the performances 
of the Mini^, we are inclined to regard 
them as quite possible, although dis- 
tance, if not actually measured, mnst 
always be voy much a matter of 
opinion. However, in reading this 
narrative of adventure, the expcurienoe 
of an intrepid sportsman, it must be 
remembered that only those incidents 
are selected for relation which were 
most remarkable or attended with the 
greatest risk. They are a collection 
of the most perilous moments of a life 
of peril, and we have simply to add up 
the lonff catalogue of those who have 
fallen victims in Ceylon to that sport 
which Mr Baker so ardently pursues, 
to perceive its danger; and so far 
from denying the possibility of those 
hairbreadth escapes which startle ns 
in every page of this work, we should 
then be induced rather to wonder that 
its author still lives to tempt that 
Providence by which he has hitherto 
b^n so wonderfblly preserved. 

But we must not allow the rifle an 
undue share of our attention. Mr 
Baker has as good reason to be proud 
of hto hounds as of his rifles, and there 
is a greater novelty to the English 
sportsman in hunting elk at Newera 
£llia than in shooting elephants or 
buffaloes at Minneria. A buck elk — 
the Samber deer of India— stands 
about fourteen hands high at the 
shoulder, and weighs about six hun- 
dred pounds: he is in colour dark 
brown, with a mane of coarse bristly 
bahr of six inches in length ; the rest 
of his body is covered with the same 
coarse hair of about two inches in 
length. His antlers are sometimes 
upwards of three feet long, but sel- 
dom have more than six points. He 
is a solitary animal; when brought 
to bay he fights to the last, and 
charges man and hound indiscrimi- 
nately, a choice hound being often 
the price of victory. The country 
in which he is hunted is the moun- 
tainous district in Ceylon ; for though 
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he 18 to be fomid in almost erery part 
of the island, the sport is only prose- 
cuted at an elevation which varies 
from foar thousand to seven thousand 
feet above the sea. The sharp, bracing 
climateofNeweraEUiaf while it agrees 
admirabljT with the hounds, enables 
the sportsman to undergo that pro- 
longed and violent exercise on foot 
whidi the sport involves, and which 
would be utterly out of the question 
in the low country. 

The principal features of the high- 
lands of Ceylon being a series of wild 
marshy pldns, forests, torrents, moun- 
tains, and precipices, a peculiar hound 
is required for elk-huntfng. Upon the 
occasion of Mr Baker*s second visit, he 
arrived with a pack of thorough- lured 
fox-hounds. These he soon found were 
quite a mistake; they invariably open 
upon the scent at a great distance, 
and after warning the elk too soon, 
they stick to him too long, and ulti- 
mately fkll victims to dietahs or 
starvation, the penalty of inexperi- 
enced perseverance. The offspring 
of crosses with pointers, bloodhounds, 
and half-bred foxhounds, are the 
right stamp for the sport ; while the 
Australian lurcher proves often of 
immense service upon the open. The 
hero of Mr Baker's pack was a Man- 
illa bloodhound of enormous strength 
and indomitable pluck. The per- 
formances of old Smut are worthy of 
a volume to themselves; and if his 
master could appreciate the merits of 
his favourite hound when alive, he 
proves himself an historian well quali- 
fied to do justice to his memoiy. The 
reader will also be proud to make 
the acquaintance of Killbuck, Bran, 
and Lena, who prove themselves 
good dogs and true. About sixteen 
miles from Newera Ellia, lie the 
Horton Plains, situated at an eleva- 
tion of seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. They are perfectly 
uninhabited ; and here it is that 1^ 
Baker introduces us to his favourite 
sport He and his friends have taken 
up their abode in a snug comer of the 
plains, where they have built for 
themselves a hunting-lodge and ken- 
neL They are within hail of civUisa- 
tion, but they depend almost entirely 
upon the dogs for sustenance, com- 
bined with the efforts of a perfect 
Soyer of a cook. 



^This knight of the gridiron was a 
famous fellow, and coold perform won- 
ders; of stoical countenance, he wac 
ncTcr seen to smile. His whole thooghts 
were concentrated in the mysteries of 
graries, and the magic transformation of 
one animal into another by the art of 
cookery: in this he excelled to a marrel- 
lous degree. The farce of ordering din- 
ner was always absurd. It was some- 
thing in this style. 'Cook!' (Cook 
annoeri) * Coming sar ! ' {enter cook), — 
*Now, cook, you make a good dinner; do 
yon hear!' Cook: 'Yes, sar: master 
tell, I make.' — * Well, mulligatawny 
soup.' * Yes, sar.'— < CaWes' head, with 
tongue, and brain-sauce.* ' Yes, sar.' — 

* GraTT omelette.' ' Yes, sar.'—* Mutton 
chops.^ «Yc8, sar.' — 'Fowl cotelcts.' 
' Yes, sar.*—* Beefiiteaks.' ' Yes, sar.'— 

* Marrow-bones.' * Yes, sar.'—* Rissoles.' 
' Yes, sar.' All these Tarious dishes he 
literally imitated uncommonly well, the 
different portions of an elk being their 
only foundation." 

During a trip of two months at the 
Horton Plains, Mr Baker killed for^- 
three elk, which was working the 
pack pretty hard. At Newera Ellia 
the same, though not quite so plenti- 
ful, h sufficiently abundant to satisfy 
any reasonable sportsman, and an 
extract of three months* hunting, at 
his own door, from our author's game- 
book, shows a return of eleven bucks, 
seventeen does, and four hogs. 

Though the sport of elk-hunting is 
most exdttog, the recital of elk-hunt- 
ing experiences must ever be some- 
what monotonous : there is so little 
room for varied incident. The hunter 
follows the music of his pack over 
the open, at a long swinging trot, 
and bursts his way through the dense 
jungle, and down the steep bank to 
the foamtog torrent, in the midst of 
which the elk is keeping the hounds 
at bay : — 

"There they are in that deep pool 
formed by the rirer as it sweeps round 
the rock. A buck 1 a noble fellow I Now 
he charges at the hounds, and strikes the 
foremost beneath the water with his fore- 
feet; up they come again to the surface, 
—they hear their raaster*s well-known 
shout^— they look round and see his wel- 
come figure on the steep bank. Another 
moment, a tremendous splash, and he is 
among Ids hounds, and aU are swimming 
towards their noble game. At them he 
comes with a fierce rush. AToid him 
as yon best can, yt hnntezib man, and 
hounds!" 
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take. A powerful back at bay is 
always a formidable castomer, and 
the largest dogs may be impaled like 
kittens if they do not learn to temper 
their y^onr with discretion. 

'^ The only important drawbadc,*' 
saysMr Baker, ^^ to the pleasnre of elk- 
bnnting is the constant loss of dogs. 
The best are always sore to go. What 
with deaths by boars, leopards, elk, 
and stray bounds, the pack is with 
difficalty maintained. Poor old Bran, 
who, being a thoroogh-bred greyhound, 
is too fine in the skin for such rough 
hunting, has been sewn up in so man^ 
places that he is a eomplete speci- 
men of needlework;" while Eillbuck 
and Snmt, the horo of about four 
hundred deaths of elk and boar, haye 
terminated theur glorious careers. 
Killbuck was pierced by the sharp 
antlers of a spotted buck, after a 
splendid coarse over the plains in the 
low country. If the bay of the deer 
is not so good as that of the elk, the 
spoTteman's most delicious moment ; enjoyment of riding to your game 
he feels the sacrifice he is making renders deer-coursing a far more 
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This reminds us of an amnsmg ex- 
perience of our own, under somewhat 
similar circumstances. The master 
of one of the packs at Newera Ellia, 
in those days a good specimen of 
a Ceylon Nimrod, and an old elk- 
hunter, was anxious to show a naval 
friend of his the sport in perfection. 
We happened to be of the party, and 
before long our ears were rejoiced 
with that steady chorus which always 
tells of a buck at bay. Away we 
dashed through the thorny jungle, 
and arrived at the edge of a deep 
black pool, in which the elk was 
swimming, surrounded by the entire 
pack. Another moment and we 
should have formed one of the damp 
but picturesque group, when our naval 
friend, who had been left a little m 
the rear, unused to such rough work, 
came up torn and panting. It sud- 
denly occurs to Nimrod, just as he is 
ffoing to jump in, that it is hardly civd 
to his guest to secure to himself the 
^.4.-.Man'a mnaf. riAlininns moment : 



as, with a forced blandness, and an 
anxious glance at the buck, he presses 
his hunting-knife into Captain F.'s 
hand, saying, " After you, sir, pray." 
"Eh! after me; where?— you dont 
mean me to go in there, do you? " 
" Certainly not, if you would rather 
stay here ; in that case be so good as 
rive me the knife, as there is no time 
to be lost." " Oh, ah 1—1 didn't under- 
stand;— how very stupid! Go in— oh 
certainly: I shall be delighted; " and 
in dashed the gallant captain with his 
two-edged blade gleaming in the 
morning sun. For a second the waters 
closed over him, then he appeared 
spluttering and choking, and wavmg 
aloft the naked steel preparatory to 
going down again ; it was plain that 
he could not swim a stroke, and it 
eost us no little trouble to pull out the 
plucky swlor, who took the whole 
thing as a matter of course, and would 
evidently have gone anywhere that 
he had been told. It is a difficult 
matter to stick an elk while swim- 
ming, as the hide is very thick, and the 
want of any sufficient purchase ren- 
ders an effective blow almost impos- 
sible. There is also a great risk of 
—!-*«• struck by the elk's fore-legs, 
npetuous young dogs are apt 
k nip of their master by mis- 



agreeable sport than elk-bunting. 
Unfortunately for Killbuck his buck 
came to bay as pluckily as any elk, 
and had pinned the noble hound to 
the earth, before his master, who 
had been thrown in the course of a 
reckless gallop, could come up to 
the rescue. But the boar is the most 
destructive animal to the pack, and a 
fierce immovable bay, in which eveiy 
dog joins in an impetuous chorus, is 
always a dreaded sound to the hun- 
ter, who knows well that tusks, and 
not antlers, are at work. 

The following description of a boar 
at bay will give some idea of the 
scene that then occurs : — 

** There wm a fight 1 The underwood 
was leyelled, and the boar rushed to and 
fro with Smut, Bran, Lena, and Lucifer, 
all npon him. Yoiok to him 1 and some 
of the most daring of the maddened pack 
went in. The next instant we were upon 
him mingled with a oonfused mass of 
hounds; and throwing our whole weight 
upon the boar, we gave him repeated 
thrusts, apparently to little purpose. 
Round came his head and gleaming tusks 
to the attack of his fresh enemies, but 
old Smut held him by the nose, and, al- 
though the bright tusks were immediately 
buried in his throat, the stanch old dog 
kept bis hold. Away went the boar 
covered by a mass of dogSi and bearing 
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the gre»t«r part of oar weight in addi- 
tion, aa we hong on to the huntiog-knivea 
buried in his ehooldera. For about fifty 
paces he tore through the thick jungle, 
erashing it like a cobweb. At length he 
again halted ; the dogs, the boar, and 
^urselTes were mingled in a heap of oon- 
Aision. All eoTered with blood and dirt, 
onr own cheers added to the wild bay of 
the infuriated hounds, and the sarage 
roaring of the boar. Still he fooght aad 
gaebed the dogs right and lefL He stood 
aboot thirty-eight hiches high, and the 
largest dogs seemed like puppies beside 
him; still not a dog relaxed his hold, and 
he was ooTored with wounds. I made a 
lucky thrust for the nape of hi9 neck. I 
felt the point of the knife touch the bone; 
the spine was divided, and he fell dead. 

" Smut had two severe gashes in the 
throat, Lena was cut under the ear, and 
Bran's mouth was opened completely up 
to his ear in a horriUe wound." 

Bat the boar sometimes comes off 
Tictcniovs; and the death of poor 
old Smut has never been revenged. 
He was almost cnt in half before Mr 
Bi^ reached the bay, which lasted 
for an hour. At the end of that 
period, Smnt, gashed mtk many ad- 
ditional woonds, was expiring, and 
three of the best remaining dogs were 
severely wonnded; the dogs were 
with difficnlty called off the vict(»ioas 
monster; and Mr Baker records, with 
feelings of profound emotion, the only 
defeat he ever experienced, and which 
terminated &tally to the gallant leader 
of his pack. 

The nsoal drawbacks and discom- 
forts attendant upon a new settlement 
having been overcome, our author 
assures us that Newera EUia forms a 
delightful phice of residence. But it 
must not be supposed that, on the 
occasion of his second visit to Ceylon, 
he confined himself to elk-hunting and 
agriculture. He is frequently tempted 
from his highland home ,to the ele- 
phant county, which is only about 
two di^' journey distant; and the 
latter part of his volume abounds 
with exciting descriptions of new en- 
counters with rogues, involving the 
usual amount of personal hazard ; and 
lest the too ard^t pursuit of this 
fascinating sport seems scarcely to 
justify the apparent cruelty it in- 
volves, it must be remembered that 
it is not more cruel to kill a large 
animal than a small one, though tUs 
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is a distinction we are too apt to 
make ; and when the large animal is 
also often destructive to life and pro- 
perty, its slaughter is not only justi- 
fiable, but commendable in those who 
are disposed to risk their lives for the 
benefit of the public and their own 
gratification. 

Indeed, so extensive are the ra- 
vages committed by elephants, that 
a price is offered by government for 
their taQs ; since, however, the pro- 
curing of tails has become a fashion- 
able amusement among Europeans, 
the reward has been reduced to the 
miserable sum of 7s. fid. The Moorish 
part of the cotnmunity were the recog- 
nised elephant-slayers, so long as there 
was profit to be made by these means. 
They now devote themselves almost 
entirely to the capture of elephants 
alive for the purpose of exportation to 
India. Mr Baker gives an amusing 
account of having assisted to catch an 
elephant. He started with his brother 
and thirty Moormen, armed with 
ropes, towards a herd of seven, oif 
whose presence in the neighbourhood 
intelligence had been received. Upon 
coming in sight of the herd, one was 
selected for capture. Mr Baker and 
his brother and their gun-bearers, 
taking the wind, advance under cover 
of the jungle to open the ball. This 
they do in style, bagging six elephants 
in almost the same number of minutes. 
The seventh starts off in full retreat 
with the multitude at his heels. At 
last an active Moorman dexterously 
throws a noose of thick but finely 
twisted hide-rope over one of his hind- 
legs. Following the line which the un- 
conscious elephant trails after him like 
a long snake, they wait until he enters 
the jungle, and then unceremoniously 
check his farther progress by taking a 
double turn round a tree. 

^ Any but a hide rope of that diameter 
must have given way; but this stretched 
like a harp-string, and, at every effort to 
break it, the yielding elasticity of the 
hide threw him upon his head, and the 
sudden contraction after the fall jerked 
his leg back to its full length. 

*' After many rain but tremendous ef- 
forts to f^ himself, he turned his rage 
upon his pursuers, and charged CTery one 
right and left ; but he was safely tied, 
and we took some little pleasure in teas- 
ing him. He had no more chanoe than 
a fly in a spider's web. Am he charged 
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in one direction, Beveral nooses were 
thrown roand his hind-legs; then his 
trunk was caught in a slip-knot, then his 
fore-legs, then his neck, and the ends of 
f^\ these ropes heing brooght together 
and hauled tight, he was effiBCtually 
hobbled. 

"This had taken some time to effect 
(about half an hour), and we now com- 
menced a species of harness to enable us 
to drive him to the Tillage. 

''The first thing was to secure his 
trunk by tying it to one of his fore-legs; 
this leg was then fastened with a slack 
rope to one of his hind-legs, which pre- 
vented him from taking a longer stride 
than about two feet; his neck was then 
tied to his other fore-leg, and two ropes 
were made fast to both his fore and hind 
legs; the ends of these ropes being man- 
ned by thirty men." 

He was then driyen to the village, 
and three days afterwards was suffi- 
ciently tamed to be mounted. His 
valne was then about £15. 

Mr Baker at last becomes as dainty 
in his elephant-shooting as we have 
already found him in the deer country. 
Where elephants are abundant he de- 
spises a herd, and confines liimself to 
rogues, where they are procurable, 
always singling out the most vicious- 
looking, and this must in some mea- 
sure account for the redundancy of ad- 
venture in his narrative. For though 
elephant-shooting is always attended 
with some risk, the comparative ex- 
tent of this depends entirely upon the 
manner in which the sport is pursued. 
If tails are the desiderata, then a herd 
in a nice open jungle presents the best 
chance of obtaining a supply with the 
least possible amount of personal dan- 
ger ; but if sport is really sought, then a 
rogue upon the open is certain to afford 
enough to satisfy the most ardent Nim- 
rod that ever drew trigger. The fa- 
tigue of elephant-shootingis something 
inconceivable to those who have not for 
six or eight consecutive hours labour- 
ed under a tropical sun with a heavy 
rifle, — the barrels of which are so hot 
that they can scarcely be touched, — 
over wide plains, and through Ions 
grass, matted over hidden rocks and 
tangled jungle, with an underwood o^ 
^^^ twming bamboo and thorny 
It is only the most intense 
"*; that could carry- a man 
igue such as this ; and a 
|r of all that he has under- 
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Sone is needed to reward him for the 
ay's work. Under these circum- 
stances, it is dear that, the more im- 
minent the peril, the more satisfactory 
is the sport considered. There would 
be very little gratification in toiling 
all day in a temperature of 130^ if 
there was no opportunity presented of 
risking one's life. Mr Baker's enjoy- 
ment must have reached its dlmax 
when be was actually wounded by an 
elephant's tusk. This indeed com- 
pensated for much hardship and dis- 
comfort. It happened in this wise : 
About two days' journey from 
Kewera Ellia is situated a large tract 
of country called the Park. This is 
the most favourite resort of Ceylon 
sportsmen, as elephants are generally 
abundant. The scenery is beautiful, 
of a character which may be inferred 
from the name it now bears among 
Europeans. It is of vast extent, 
watered by numerous large rivers, and 
ornamented by rocky mountains, such 
as no English park can lK>ast. The 
lemon grass grows over the greater 
part of thb country to a height of 
ten or twelve feet, and large herds 
of elephants wander through it, the 
crowns of their capacious brown heads, 
or the tips of their trunks, tossed 
occasionally into the air, alone attest- 
ing their presence. 

A number of these appearing over 
the waving grass, delight the eyes of 
Mr Baker and his brother one morn- 
ing as they sally forth from their night 
encampment with their usual deadly 
intent Upon discovering the daring 
intruders, the herd, consisting of ten, 
rally round the two leaders, whose 
deep growls, like rumbling peals of 
thunder, is the call in time of danger. 
Our author and his brother immedi- 
ately advance towards the dense mass, 
nothing daunted by so imposing an 
array. A part of the herd beat a re- 
treat, but five charge viciously ; they 
are dropped in as many successive 
shots, the last at a distance of only 
ten paces ; four more are dain in re- 
treat, a faithless mother alone escap> 
ing, whose little charge, so unusually 
deserted, Mr Baker captures, by tak- 
ing hold of his tail and trunk, and 
throwing him on his back. Those 
who have seen an unweaned elephant 
calf will admit this to be no very 
difficult feat. Having secured the 
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infant, and left him in charge of his 
brother and the gnn- bearers, Mr 
Baker returns to seek his legitimate 
trophies in the shape of tails. 

^ I had one harrel still loaded, and I 
was poshing my waj through tho tangled 
grass towards the spot where the five 
elephants lay together, when I saddenly 
heard Wallace slu-iek oot, ' Look ont, sir ! 
Look out ! — an elephant's coming !' 

" I turned ronnd in a moment ; and 
close past Wallace, from the Tery spot 
where the last dead elephant lay, came 
the Tery essence and incarnation of a 
^rogne' elephant in full charge. His 
trunk was thrown high in the air, his 
«ar8 were cocked, his tail stood high 
aboTe his back as stiff as a poker, and, 
screaming exactly like th« whi&tle of a 
railway engine, he rushed upon me 
through the high grass with a Telocity 
that was perfectly wonderful. His eyes 
flashed as he came on, and be had singled 
me out as his Tictim. 

" I hare often been in dangerous posi- 
tions, but I never felt so totally doToid of 
hope as I did in this instance. The 
tangled grass rendered retreat impos- 
sible. I had only one barrel loaded, and 
that was useless, as the upraised trunk 
protected his fbrehead. I felt myself 
doomed ; the few thoughts that rush 
through men's minds in such hopeless 
positions flew through mine, and I re- 
BoWed to wait for him till he was close 
upon me before I fired, hoping that he 
might lower his trunk and expose his 
forehead. 

''He rushed along at the pace of a 
horse in ftill speed; in a few moments, 
as the grass flew to the right and left 
before him, he was close upon me, but 
still his trunk was raised and I would 
not fire. One second more, and at this 
headlong pace he was within three feet 
of me ; down slashed his trunk witii the 
rapidity of a whip-thong, and with a 
shrill scream of fury he was upon me. 

** I fired at that insUnt ; but in the 
twinkling of an eye I was fiying through 
the air like a ball from a bat. At the 
moment of firing I had jumped to the 
left, but he struck me with his tusk in 
fuU charge upon my right thigh, and 
hurled me einht or ten paces from him. 
That Tery moment he stopped, and, turn- 
ing round, he beat the gnss about with 
his trunk, and commenced a strict search 
forme. I heard him adrancing close to the 
spot where I lay as still as death, knowing 
that my last chance lay in concealment. 
I heard the grass rustling close to the 
spot where I lay ; closer and closer he ap- 
proached, and he at length beat the grass 
with his trunk ssTeral times exactly 
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aboTe me. I held my breath, momen- 
tarily expecting to feel his ponderous 
foot upon me. Although I had not felt 
the sensation of fear while I had stood 
opposed to him, I felt like what I never 
wish to feel again while he was deli- 
berately hunting me up. Fortunately I 
had reserred my fire until the rifie had 
almost touched him, fbr the powder and 
smoke had nearly blinded him, and had 
spoiled his acute power of scent To my 
joy I heard the rustling of the grass grow 
fkinter ; again, I heard it at a still 
greater distance ; at length it was gone.*' 
" There could not," says onr au- 
thor naively, " be a better exemplifi- 
cation of a rogne than in this case." 
The knowing way in which he had 
remained patiently concealed, while 
his enemies expended their ammnni- 
tion and energies upon the herd, and 
the sudden and furious manner in 
which he came upon them, while un- 
suspectingly appropriating the tails 
of his brethren, quite justifies this 
opinion of Mr Baker's. He escapes 
triumphantly, as he deserves to have 
done, and leaves Mr Baker to con- 
template his wounded leg for some 
days, during which he is unable to 
move. We must do our author the 
justice to say that he seeks his re- 
venge as soon as he is able to put his 
foot to the ground, and a few days 
afterwards we find him chasing a herd, 
until he says *^my leg, which had 
lost all feeling, suddenly gave way, 
and I lay sprawling on my face, in- 
capable of going a step farther. I 
had killed four elephants ; it was very 
bad luck, as the herd consisted of 
eleven, but wy lee gave way when 
most required." If Mr Baker is not 
satisfied, we are. We shall not, 
therefore, follow him through the ex- 
citing details of a iungle trip, with 
which he concludes bis most interest- 
ing work, and from which he and his 
two companions, the Hon. Mr Stuart 
Wortley and Mr E. Palliser, return in 
three weeks, with a bag of fl^ ele- 
phants, five deer, and two bnflraloes. 
We have said enough to Indicate to the 
reader in search of excitement by his 
fireside where it is to be found— more 
than enough to tempt the enthusiastic 
sportsman to exchange for aseasonthe 
comforts of home for the wild stirring 
life of the elephant-hunter ; and we 
mav venture to assure him that he 
will ever recur with delight to the 
Q 
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enJormeDt and rongb loxnrj that a 

Cngle trip alone affords, and he will 
I ready to adopt, as we do onrselTes, 
the concluding words of onr anthor : 

« Tb« woll-arranged tent, the neatly 
spread tsUe, the beds forming a triangle 
aronnd the walle, and the elean gnus 
piled ia a long row against the gnn-radc, 
will often recall a taftfeow in after Teaie^ 
bi eoontries fta from this land of inde- 

Endence. The acknowledged sports of 
igland will appear child's play ; the 
exciting thrill wiU be wanting, when a 
sodden msh in the jangle brings the rifle 



en fUl eodE ; and the heary gnne will 
become nseless memestos of past days, 
like the dusty helmets of yore, liMigtug 
np in an old hall. The belt and the 
hnnting-knife will alike share the fate of 
the good rifle, and the blade, now so 
keen, will blunt from sheer neglect. 
The slips, which haye held the necks of 
dogs of such staunch natores, will hang 
neglected from the wall ; and all these 
$cwKnin of wild sports, contrasted with 
the pony implements of the FngliA 
chase, will awaken once more the longing 
desire for the ' Rifle and the Honnd in 
Ceylon."* 



OBAT'S LBTTEBS. 



Wx do not intend imon the present 
occasion, however legitimate the op- 
portnnity, to trespass long upon the 
patience of onr readers, in discussing 
the merits or demerits of Gray *s poet- 
ical style. Some few remarks we 
are tempted to make, chiefly of a con- 
ciliatory character ; but we shall very 
rapidly pass on to his Life and Letters, 
which are the more immediate sub- 
ject of the book before us. In criti- 
cal debates upon English poetry, the 
name of Gray has been often a rally- 
ing point for the disputants : he has 
been held up as a bright example by 
one party, and by another, as a salu- 
tary warning to all youthful aspirants. 
**0f all English poets," says Sir 
James Mackintosh, ** he was the most 
finished artist. He attained the high- 
est degree of splendour of which 
poeticu style seems to be capable." 
We all know what Wordsworth 
thought of the splendour of this poet- 
ical style, and bow severely he and 
others have dealt with it. 

Poe^ is a very diflScult subject to 
reason about ; and the more refined, 
and the more bold, and the more 
complex the associations of thought 
in which it deals, the more diflScult 
does it become to prove, by any pro- 
cess of argument, that it is good or 
bad. As little can you teach a man 
to enj<nf poetry, to discover it when 
it lies before him, by any rules, or 
process of reasoning, analytic or syn- 



thetic, as you oonld teach a man by 
the same methods to write poetry. 
For there is always in the more subtle 
kinds of poetry an element of toirea- 
son ; plain truth is somewhere set at 
defiance ; and who can possibly draw the 
line, or say predsely to what extent 
imagination, under the sway of feel- 
ing or sentiment, shall be allowed to 
transgress on the palpable verities of 
our senses, or our better judgment ? 
How can reason decide exactly, where 
reason herself shall be set aside in 
favour of emotion? Emotion, after 
all, must have her voice in the matter \ 
and the final result must be some un- 
certain compromise between them. 

We will draw an illustration of our 
meaning from no vulgar critic. The 
refined taste of Mr Landor will 
be at once admitted ; nor will he lie 
open to the objection often Intmght 
against our northern critics, that they 
are too metaphysical or analytic in 
their strictures upon metaphorical 
lan^age. We extract the two fol- 
lowing annotations, from his conver- 
sation between himself and Southey^ 
on two several jMissages in MUtoni^s 
ParaSu Lost. They will aptly illus- 
trate the difficulty which every one 
will encounter who has to reason up- 
on the right and wrong of a poef s 
Imagination. 

''What a beautiful expression is 
there in verse 546, which I do not re- 
member that any critic has noticed — 
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< Obtein the brow of lomo biifkrcHmbmg hilL* 
Here the hill itself is instinct with life 
uid activity." 

Agreed: it is a beautiful expres- 
sion ; and if any one insists that a hill 
does not climb, bat is a thing to be 
climbed npon, we proootmce him a 
blockhead for his pains. NeTertkeless 
the biockbead has palpable tmth npon 
bis side. The hill does not climb in 
fact, and there is no process we know 
of by which it can be made to dimb 
in his imaginatioD. Now for onr 
second ooowient— 

''•S^^ he stood, 
With AtlaatMUi shooldenfit to hetf 
The weight of mightiest aonarchiet.* 

Often and often have these r^ses 
been quoted without a suspicion bow 
strongly the corporeal is substituted 
for the moral. However Atlantean 
his shoulders might be, the might of 
monarchies could no more be support- 
ed by them than by the shoulders of 
a grasshopper.** 

Here, Mr Landor takes part with 
plain matter-of-fact against that play 
of poetic imagination, which often 
succeeds in making one deeip and har- 
m<ttioas impression out of incongm- 
ons materials, merely by the dexterous 
rapidity with which these are passed 
before the mind. We confess to have 
admired the bold, vague, instantane- 
ous, tramitory comMnation of physi- 
cal with moral properties, which we 
have in these celebrated lines. The 
monarchies do not rest directly on 
the ^ shoulders,** but on the sage man 
with these broad shoulders, and the 
epithet ^* Atlantetn,'* by suggesting 
immediately a mythological person, 
luis ahready half allegorised the figure. 
The shoulders which are for an in- 
stant brought before the mind*s ^e, 
have never supported any less hon- 
onrable weight than that of a whole 
world. Mr Landor, however, may 
be right; we are not disputhig the 
correctness of his eritidsm ; we sre 
only pointing out tlra inherent difS- 
colties of the sutject. Mr Landor 
may be right; but what answer would 
be give to the man of plain ander- 
Btanding who did not comprehend how 
a hill could climb, and who should 
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Turning over the pages of a work 
of Meinherr Feuchtersleben on Medi- 
cal Psychology, we met with the re- 
mark, that the effort to enjoy or at- 
tend to some of our finer sensations 
was not always followed by an in- 
crease In those pleasurable sensations. 
Thus, he says, we distend our nostrils 
and inspire vigorously when we would 
take onr fin of some agreeable odour, 
and yet certain of the more refined 
scents escape us by this very efibrt 
to seize and appropriate them. Pass- 
ing by a bed of violets, the fiowers 
themselves perhaps unseen, how 
charming a fragrance has hit upon 
the unwarned sensel Tmm back, 
and strenuously inhale for the very 
purpose of enjoymg it more fully, the 
fairy favour has escaped you. It 
floated on the air, playing with the 
sense of him who sought not for it ; 
bat quite refosing to be fed upon vo- 
radoudy by the prying and dilated 
nostril. Something like this may be 
observed in the case of poetical en- 
joyment The susceptible reader feels 
it, though he sought it not, and the 
more viuried the culture of his mind, 
the more likely is he to be visited by 
this pleasure ; but it will not be cap- 
tured by any effort of hard, vigorous 
attention, or the merely scrutinising 
intellect. The poetry of the verse, 
like the fhigrance of the violet, will 
not be rudely seized; and he who 
knits his brow and strains his faculty 
of thought over the light and musical 
page may wonder how it happens 
that the charm grows less as his de- 
siro to fix and to appropriate it has 
increased. 

When, therefore, we discnss the 
merits of a poetical style, we enter 
upon a subject on which we must not 
expect to reason with strict certainty, 
or arrive at very dogmatic conclusions. 
To the hist some minds will find a glo- 
rious imagfaiation, where others wilt 
perceive only a logical absurdity. 
We can only come, as we have said, 
to some compromise between reason 
and emotion. They meet together in 
the arena of imaginatioo, and must 
settle their rival dalms as they best 
d can. 
insist upon it, that a mound of earth / That Grey was a true poet surelv no 

la/ one will deny. Who has bequeathed, 



could no more be " instinct with lif( 
and activity*' than broad shoulders 
could help a n^ to govern W6&? 



in proportion to the extent or volume 
of his writings, a greater number of 
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those individaal lines and passages 
which live in the memory of all men, 
and are recognised as the most perfect 
expression of a given thought or senti- 
ment that our British world has pro- 
duced? But such lines and passages 
rarely bear the stamp of the poet's 
mannerism. They would not have 
gained their universal acceptation it 
they had. Highest excellence is all 
of one style. That manner which 
constitutes the peculiarity of Gray, 
and which distinguishes him from other 
poets, we certainly do not admire, and 
we will give the best reasons for our 
dislike to it that we are able. 

Poetry we have somewhere heard 
defined as " passionate rythmical ex- 
pression ;" and, if our memory fail us, 
and we do not quote.correctly, we ne- 
vertheless venture to promulgate this 
as a very sufficient definition. It is 
passionate rythmical expression ; and 
it becomes imaginative because it is 
passionate. Every one knows that 
strong feeling runs to metaphor and 
imagery to express itself; or, in other 
words, that a predominant sentiment 
will gather round itself a host of kin- 
dred ideas held often together by almost 
imperceptible associations. In pro- 
portion as the mind is fall of ideas or 
remembered objects, will be the com- 
plex structure which will grow out of 
this operation. It is not, therefore, 
because a strain is complex, ornate, 
or full of learning, that it ceases to 
be spontaneous or natural. If Milton 
rolls out thought after thought, 
gathered from the literature of Rome 
or Greece, the verse may be quite 
as natural, quite as genuine an ex- 
pression of sentiment as any ballad 
in the Percy Religues, But what is 
desired is, that, learned or not, the 
strain have this character of spon- 
taneity, that it be the language in which 
some mortal has verily and spontane- 
ously thought. We do not mean, of 
course, that the style should not be 
corrected by afterthought, but the 
corrections should be made in the 
same spirit, the language moving from 
the thought and passion of the man. 
Now, there is much of Gray's writing 
\ of which it cannot be said that the 
'language or imagery flows by anv 
such spontaneous process; in which 
we are perpetually reminded of effort 
And artifice, which, as it never came 



from^ so it can never go home straight- 
way to any human soul. 

We might venture even to take for 
an instance the popular line — 

^ £*en in our ashes live their wonted fires.** 

This quotation has obtained a general 
currency : " ashes " and their " fires" 
bear each other out so well, that the 
careless reader has no doubt the 
meaning is all right. Yet we suspect 
that very many quote the line without 
any distinct meaning whatever at- 
tached to it. And for this reason, — 
no Englishman would ever naturally 
have expressed the sentiment in this 
language. Men, at least some men, 
are careful where they shall lay their 
bones ; they would sleep amongst 
their fathers, thehr countrymen, their 
children ; some seek a retired spot ; 
some where friends will congregate ; 
some choose the sun, and some the 
shadow. They endue the dead clay 
that will be lying under the turf with 
some vague sentiment of feeling — 
with some residue of the old affec- 
tions. Would any Englishman, im- 
pressed with such a feeling, go back 
in imagination to classic times, when 
the b(^y was burnt, and speak of 
** ashes" which never wjU exist, 
rather than of the slumbering corpse 
which his eye must be following, as 
he speaks, into the earth ? Here is the 
whole stanza : — 

'* On some fond breast the parting lonl relies. 
Some pions drops the closing eye requires, 

E*en from the tonu> the Toice of nature cries, 
E*en in our ashes Hto their wonted fires.** 

It is altogether, it will be seen, a very 
elaborate structure. Gray was a ge-v^ 
nuine lover of nature; yet he would ^ 
rather make a patchwork out of; 
poetical phrases, and the traditional \ 
imagery of the poets, than place him- 
self m the scene he meant to describe, 
and watch in imagination the effects 
it would produce upon him. The 
critics have remarked that, in the^ 
opening stanzas of the Elegy ^ events \ 
are described as contemporaneous \ 
which must have been successive. We( 
have sunset in one stanza : — 

<* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight" 

And in the next, we have advanced 
into the perfect moonlight : — 
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«« S»T© thAt from yonder ivj-mantled tower 
Hie moping owl does to the moon com- 
plain, 

Of such as, wandering near her f ecret bowV, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign/* 

It may be argued, indeed, that time 
does not. stand still with the poet ; 
and that, as he lingered in the church- / 
yard, twilight had given way to mid-^ 
night. But we are afraid that they 
tme answer is simply this— that thdv 
ivy- mantled tower, the moon, and\ 
the owl, were, at all events, to be in-^ 
trodoced as fit accompaniments of the 
scene ; and that no question was ever 
asked how they would harmonise with 
the sunset view of distant fields, that 
we had glanced at just before. 

** Hark, how each giant oak, and desert caye, 
Sighs to the torrent*s awful voice beneath ! ^ 

That one who loved mountains, andj 
frequented them, should put a string] 
of unmeaning words like these into) 
the month of his Welsh bard I There/ 
is absolutely nothing in them. Give 
your Welsh harper the finest ear 
imaginable^ and put him on what 
mountain yon will, what *^ desert 
caves'* wUl he hear sighing in re- 
sponse to giant oaks, and these again 
to the torrent beneath? 

'* O^er thee, oh King ! their hundred arms 

they wave. 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe.** 

The oaks waving in wrath '* their 
hundred arms,'' is a fine frenzy 
eoougfa ; but it is spoilt again by the 
*^ hoarser murmurs breathe," — words 
in which no man ever thought. 

Instances of this artificial manner 
of building up the rhyme, it would be 
superfluous to multiply. Let us ra- 
ther drop a hint against carrying our 
strictures to an undue degree of seve- 
rity. There is, especially, a running 
charge of plagiarism brought against 
Gray, and all such campaite poets, 
which is altogether unfair. If they 
have formed their style in the study of 
other poets, it follows that they must 
repeat the phrases of their predeces- 
sors ; but, if they do this in the ex- 
pression of a new thought of their 
own, such use of their language must 
not be described as plagiarism. A 
critic before us thus comments on 
some lines in the Elegy: — 
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** Their furrow oft the ttubbom glebe has 

broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team 

a-field, 
How bent the woods beneath their tturdu 

stroke:'' 

^* This Stanza is made up of various 
pieces inlaid. * Stubborn glebe' is from 
Gay; 'drive a-field' from Milton; 
* sturdy stroke' from Spencer." ♦ Now, 
there is not one of these expressions 
which does not here fall very properly 
into its place ; and a writer familiar 
with poetic diction would make use 
of them without any reference to the 
authors from whom they might have 
been, in the first place, received. In- 
deed, it woald be quite impossible for 
any one to compose in this mosaic 
fashion ; nor is there any end to the 
charges of plagiarism that might, on 
this principle, be brought. If such 
expressions as *' sturdy stroke," and 
*' drive a-field," are to be traced to the 
ownership of some predecessor, one 
does not see how one is to move at 
all. The language of the country, 
like its arable land, is ail ap- 
propriated. In the passage here 
commented on, the critic needed 
not have stopped where he did. 
'^ How jocund," he might have added, 
is from Fletcher, and " how bent the 
woods," from Dryden ; and then only 
consider if these three lines were 
composed after such a fashion, what 
a wonderful piece of workmanship 
they must be 1 Whilst we are 
as hostile as any to laborious, con- 
scious artifice, or the mere repetition 
of traditional phrases and images, we 
must deprecate a species of criticism 
which would shut out the poet from 
his legitimate resources, deter him 
from the careful study of his prede- 
cessors, and either drive him into a 
poor, timid, barren style of composi- 
tion, or else induce him to seek the 
praise of originality by coining new 
words and fantastical expressions. 

We must now address ourselves to 
the work before us. The Correspond 
dmce of Gray and Mason, as here pre- 
sented to us by the carefol editorship' 
ofMrMitford. 

Mr Mitford has by his editorial of- 
fices for ever associated his own name 
with that of the poet Gray. In the 



* Gbat's Works, Appendix, vol. i. p. 112. 
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Aldine edition of his woriu he per- 
formed the good office of restoring the 
genaine text of Graj*8 letters, which 
his first biographer, Mason, had so 
singolarly garbled. For this and other 
go<Ml services of the same kind the 
public were already indebted to Mr 
Mitford. He has now, we presame, 
completed his labours on this sabject 
by the publication of The Correspond 
dence of Gray tmd Maeon in the form 
Mason himself had preserved it, with 
copious notes explanatory of all things 
necessary to be known, and some 
which, we are happy to think, are not 
quite necessary items in the sum of 
human knowledge. 

The publication of this octavo vol- 
ume in its separate form was, we 
suppose, inevitable. The course of 
editorial labours will not run smooth 
any more than any other courses. In 
due order of things, Mr Mitford, when 
he prepared his ^tion of Groyne Let- 
ters for the press, should have had 
the materials which form this volume 

Eut into his hands; he could then 
ave incorporated in his book such 
additions to the letters of Gray as are 
to be found here ; he could have 
avoided reprinting a considerable num- 
ber of them, and might have given us 
such of the letters of Mason, (none 
others are of the least value) as throw 
light upon the biography and writings 
of the poet Gray. But this natural 
order of things was not to be per- 
mitted. It was, we must presume, after 
the Aldine edition had been printed that 
the manuscript of Mason came under 
his inspection. Thus this large new 
vr^inmA wna imaged Indispensablc, al- 
nifestly destined to a 
mce ; and, in spite of 
>e, and its neat livery 
Id, must be absorbed, 
entirely lost, in the 
omplete edition of the 

prepared the letters 
ihed friend for publi- 

not sufficiently un- 
thrust many of his 
lotice of the reader ; 
ire to preserve care- 
luscript volume the 

of both parties, or 
)ortions of his own 

thought were cre- 
iself. This manu- 



script volume he bequeathed to his 
friend Mr Stonhewer ; from him " it 
passed," Mr Mitford tells us in his 
preface, '* into the hands of his rela- 
tive, Mr Bright of Skeffington Hall, 
Leicestershire. When, in the year 
1845, the library of Gray was sold 
by the sons of that gentleman, then 
deceased, this volume of Correspon- 
dence was purchased by Mr Penn of 
Stoke Park, and by him was kindly 
placed in my hands for publication.'* 

Mr Mitford has not only judged it 
worthy of a separate publication, but 
has bestowed the utmost pains in pre- 
paring it for the press. His Indus- 
trial annotation strikes us with a sort 
of wonder. We are amazed at the 
pertinacity of research, all the more 
laudable, we presume, because the 
prize held forth was of such almost 
inappreciable value. " So you have 
christened Mr Dayrolles' child," says 
Mr Gray to the Rev William Mason, 
and passes on, regardless, to other 
matter — to something pertaining to 
the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Not so the conscientious editor. 
Who is this Mr DayroUes ? and why 
has the christening of his child by the 
Rev. William Mason been glanced at 
by the poet? Forthwith a ransack- 
ing amongst all memoirs ; we are re- 
ferred to Chesterfields Letters, Maty's 
edition, and Lord Mahon^s edition, and 
Walpole's Miscellaneous Letters ; and 
at length, in a manuscript memoran- 
dum (so far do we extend our re- 
searches), we find the bit of scandal : 
this ^'Mr Dayrolles* child" is not the 
child of Mr Dayrolles at all, but of 
one Mr Stanhope ; and to this it was 
that, we are told, ** Mr Gray silently 
pointed."— P. 129. 

It is not always that we get even 
such a result. Sometimes we have a 
long list of references, with some 
dates and facts, dry as a parish regis- 
ter. Here is a note on a certain Mr 
Cambridge. 

<' On Mr Cambridge and his habits of 
conversation, see * Walpole's Letters to 
Lady Ossory,* vol i. pp. 132, 140, 410 ; 
vol ii. p. 242 ; Walpole to Mason, vol. 
i. p. 235 ; and * Nichol's Literary Illus- 
trations,* vol. i. p. 130 ; and ' Rocking- 
ham Memoirs,' vol. L p. 215, for his let- 
ter to Lord Hardwicke, in June 1765. 
In conrersation he was said to be full of 
entertainment, liveliness, and anecdote. 
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One sarcwtio joke on Capability Brown 
testifies his wit, and his Scribleriad still 
•orrifes in the praises of Dr Warton ; 
yet the radical f&nlt that perrades it is 
well shown in Annual Review, iL 584." 
—P. 184. 

Even the " one sarcastic joke '* we 
are not permitted to hear ; but we 
are kindly told in what volame of 
the Annual Review we shall find the 
^^ radical fault,'* pointed oat of a 
aatire that lives only " in the praises 
of Dr Warton." One more instance 
we most select, that our readers may 
form some jost appreciation of the 
indefatigable research of onr learned 
^tor. The name of Sir Richard 
LytUeton being mentioned, we are 
invited to the perusal of the following 
note: — 

<> Richard Lyttleton, KB. He mar- 
ried the Lady Rachel Russell, sister of 
John Doke of Bedford, and widow of 
Scrope Egerton, Doke of Bridgewater. 
He was first page of hononr to Qaeen 
Caroline ; then snccessiyely Captain of 
Marines, Aide-de-Camp to the Earl of 
Stair at the battle of Dettingen, and 
Deputy Quartermaster-Qeneral in South 
Britain* with the rank of Lieut-Colonel 
and Lieut-General, &o. He was fifth 
son of Sir Thomas, fourth baronet and 
younger brother of George, First Lord 
Lyttleton.— See some letters by him in 
* Chatham Correspondence/ yoL iL p. 173, 
&e. He was G^ovemor of Minorca in 
1764, and subsequently Governor ' of 
Goemsey. — See 'Walpole's Misc. Let- 
ten,' iv. pp. 363, 424. He died in 1770. 
Hi» house, in Uie ffarley Street comer, 
1 CatendUh Square^ was bought by the 
Princess Emily, and was afterwards Mr 
Hope's, and then Mr Watson Taylor's.— 
See ' Grenrille Papers,' L pp. 49, 249 ; 
and iL pp. 442, 449. When in Minorca, 
he ffocu inwolved in some dispute ^ith 
Samuel Johmon, ^ho held a situation 
under him. — See reference to it in ' Wal- 
pole's Letters to Lord Hertford/ Feb. 
6, 1764." 

All ibis, we doubt not, is very 
praisewcMthy ; but where is it to end? 
A learned man writing to another 
teamed man, says, in honest blunt 
vemacnlar, ^^ Have yon seen Mr 
Thomson?" and passes on to other 
matter. Is the heart of an editor to 
beat within him till he has discovered 
iHio this Thomson was, and every- 
thing discoverable abont him — what 
boose he lived in, and whom he 
qnarrelied with? This Thomson is 



mentioned only once, and we have 
nothing of bim bnt his name. The 
more mysterious, seems the indefatig- 
able editor to think ; and the more 
meritorious, if from so slight a clue 
he can succeed in identifying this 
defunct Thomson. Whereupon a 
ransacking of all libraries and in- 
numerable references, — see this, see 
that I see, see I We wonder if there 
is any one man in Great Britain, 
not an editor, so laboriously idle aa 
to climb the steps of a library to 
see after all these surprising disco- 
veries. 

Books, it seems, are nsed by dif- 
ferent persons for very different pur- 
posea Some build up theories of all 
sorts with them ; children take them 
out of the book-case, and build 
houses and castles with them, per- 
haps almost as substantial ; the good 
monks in one of the monasteries of the 
Levant, Mr Curzon tells us, used 
them as mats, or cushions, to protect 
their bare feet from the cold pave- 
ment of the chapel ; and others, 
again, pull them about, and toss over 
the leaves with restless agitation — 
to find who Mr Thomson was I Of 
the two last, we infinitely prefer the 
quiet serviceable employment of them 
by the monks whom Mr Curzoa 
visited. 

^^ There is a pleasure in poetic 
pains" — there must be a charm in, 
labour editorial that only editors can 
know. There is withal, it seems, a 
gravity of duty, a weight of responsi- 
bility, which they only can duly ap- 
preciate. We are bappy to hear, that 
in proportion to the dulness is the 
virtue of their labours. ^'To give 
some personality," says onr present 
editor in his preface, ^^ to names^ most 
of them neWy even to those who are a^ 
quainted with the common biographies 
of Oray^ has been found, from the 
lapse of time, a matter of some diffi- 
culty; and success has only been 
attained by the assistance of various 
friends. To have passed over this 
part of the task would have been un- 
satisfactory, and considered a dereliC' 
Hon of duty / " It is added, with a 
little inconsistency, that the persons 
whose names are here heard for the 
first time, *^ formed the select and 
intimate society of one who was not 
remarkable for the facility witb whicli 
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bis acquaintance was gained." What 
intimate friend have we here added 
to the well-known list ? Bat let us 
grant that the mantle of the poet en- 
nobles all it touches, does the Reverend 
William Mason also rank among the 
inspired ?~for we find that his let- 
ters are edited with the same reyeren- 
tial care. 

We shall be answered, that if we do 
not think highly of the immortal au- 
thor of ElJ)riday and Caractacus^ and 
The English Garden^ others do. Mr 
Mitford does. '* The place in his li- 
brary was pointed out to me," he pa- 
thetically tells us, ** where Mason 
usually sate and wrote. His poetical 
chair — sedes beata — uxis kinafy be- 
queathed to me; and I hare left it hjf 
mil to the Poet Laureate of the day^ 
that it tnoy rest amongst the sacred 
brotherhood!'^ What an announce- 
ment for Mr Tennyson to read I What 
will he do with the chair when it 
comes? A superstitious man would 
hardly venture to sit in it. Who 
knows what spirit of drowsiness may 
be still clinging about it? 

If we have been provoked into any 
impatient remarks on this excess of 
editorship, we would at the same 
time express-His we feel — an undimi- 
uished respect fbr Mr Mitford. He is 
a literary veteran who has performed 



18 a fine opening. Is there nothing fur- 
ther to tempi you ! Feel your own pnlse, 
and answer me seriously. It rains pre* 
centorships; jou have only to hold up' 
your skirts to catch them.** • • • 

"DkabDoctoii, — I send your reverence 
the lesson, &c No sooner do people feel 
their income increase than they want 
amusement Why, what need have you 
of any other than to sit like a Japanese 
divinity, with your hands folded on your 
fat belly, wrapped, and, as it were, anni- 
hilated in the contemplation of your own 
eoimses and revenues!" 

His felicitations upon his friend's 
marriage are not always distinguished 
for their delicacy. With full allow- 
ance for the difference of the times^ 
we still encounter a certain coarsenesa 
we should not have expected in the 
fastidious Gray. But the following 
is a very charming letter: — 

'^ Dear Mason,— 1?«» est sacra miser 
(says the poet), but I say it is the happy 
man that is the sacred thing, and there- 
fore let the profane keep their distance. 
He is one of Lucretius' gods, supremely 
blest in the contemplation of his own feli- 
city, and what has he to do with worship- 
pers ! ; This, mind, is the first reason why 
I* did not come to York ; the second is» 
that 1 do not love confinement, and pro- 
bably by next summer may be permitted 
to touch whom, and where, and with what 
I think fit, without giring you any offence ; 
the third and last, and not the least pcr- 
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liardly prodnee a nobler scene — and this 
so sweetly contrasted with the perfect- 
ion of nastiness, and total want of accom- 
modation, tiiat Scotland only can supply 1 
Oh, yon would hare blessed yourself! I 
shall certainly go again." 

** Dbar Mason,— I rejoice ; but has 
she common sense I Is she a gentle- 
woman t Has she money ! Has she a 
nose ! I know she sings a little, and 
twiddles on the harpsichord, hammers at 
sentiment, and puts herself in an attitude, 
admires a cast in the eye, and can say 
Elfrida by heart But these are only the 
Tirtues of a maid. Do let her haTc some 
wife-like qualities, and a double portion 
of prudence, as she will haTe not only 
herself to gOYem but you also, and that 
with an absolute sway. Your friends, I 
doubt not, will suffer for it. Howe? er, 
we are Tery happy, and haTe no other 
wish than to see you settled in the world. 
We beg you would not stand fiddling 
about it, but be married forthwith." 

It is impossible, and indeed wonld 
be doing injustice to the editor, to 
regard this present volame in any 
other light than as a supplement to 
bis edition of the Works of Gray. We 
most beg leave, therefore, to revert 
briefly to the life and letters as they 
are set forth in this preceding publica- 
tion. It so happens that Mr Mitford 
was not fortunate even here in the 
order and method in which his ma- 
terials reached him, and were cons^ 
quentlj arranged. Fresh accessions 
came in at the latest hour; a fifth 
volume was to be added, in which 
there was much repetition; whole 
letters belngreprinted that had already 
appeared in their place in the previous 
volumes. Sometimes also an interest- 
ing fact is slipped into an appendix, 
where it may chance to have escaped 
the eye of all but very attentive 
readers. 

One such fact arrested our own 
attention, and is a fact of great signi- 
ficance. Xo some of our readers we 
may be rendering a welcome service 
by bringing it forward. We are 
referred to Sir Egerton Biydges as 
the antbority for it. 

Few lives, even of literary men, 
are said to have been more devoid of 
incident than Gray*s ; yet it is proba- 
ble that, if we could lift the curtain 
from bis domestic life durinff the 
period of his youth, we should find 
that it was disturbed enough, and of 



such a nature as must have left deep 
traces in the subsequent character of 
the man. Gray, it will be remember- 
ed, was (to adopt the language of 
Horace Walpole) ** the son of a money 
scrivener by Mary Antrobus, a mil- 
liner in Comhill, and sister to two 
Antrobus's who were ushers of Eton 
School. He was bom in 1716, and 
educated at Eton College, chiefly 
under tbe direction of one of his uncles, 
who took prodigious pains with him, 
which answered exceedingly. From 
Eton he went to Peter House at 
Cambridge,*' &c. &c. So in all bio- 
graphies glides on the simple account 
of his career. Nothing is said of that 
home in Comhill, or wherever it was 
in the City. 

But now, some years ago, at a sale 
of books belonging to one Isaac Beid, 
there was purchased a manuscript 
volume of law cases, written out very 

Erobably by some studious pupil, for 
is future behoof and instruction. 
Amongst these law cases was one 
drawn up by the mother of Gray, or 
by some one on her part, and laid 
formally before counsel for his opinion. 
It reveals in its one solitary statement 
the history of years ; it tells of domes- 
tic discord of the harshest character, 
and this brought on and imbittered by 
pecuniary difficulties. Whilst young 
Gray was studying at Peter House, 
Cambridge, ins mother was drawing 
up the following case for the opinion 
of counsel. 

Casb. 
** Philip Gray, before his marriage with 
his wife (then Dorothy Antrobus, and 
who was then partner with her sister 
Mary Antrobus), entered into certain 
articles of agreement" — (permitting, in 
short, the said Dorothy Antrobus to con- 
tinue the said partnership for her own 
sole and separate use.) 

** That in pursuance of the said articles, 
the said Mary, with the assistance of the 
said Dorothy her sister, hath carried on 
the said trade for near thirty years, with 
tolerable success for tbe said Dorothy. 
That she hath been at no charge to the 
said Philip ; and during all the said time 
hath not only found herself in all manner 
of apparel, but also for all her children to 
the number of twelve, and most of the 
furniture of his house ; and paying £40 
a-year for his shop, almoU providing 
everything for ker eon, vAt/sl at Eton 
eckool, amd now As ie at Peter Houee at 
CamMdge. 
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« Notwithstandiag whkk, almoH ever 
MUM ks hath been married, he hath used 
her in the most inhumaa maimer, bj 
beating, kicking, pinching, and with the 
most Tile and abnsiye language ; that she 
hath been in the utmost fear, and danger 
of her lifb, and hath been obliged this 
last year to quit her bed and lie with her 
sister. Thie ihe vms reeolved, if possible, 
to bear; not to leave her thop of trade for 
die take of her eon, to be able to aeeiet in 
the maintenance of him eU the UnitenUff, 
Mnoe hie father won't. 

** There is no cause for this usage un- 
less it be an unhappy jealousy of iJl man- 
kind in general (her own brother not ex- 
cepted) ; but no woman deserres or hath 
maintained a more rirtuous character : 
or it is presumed, if he can make her sister 
leare off trade, he thinks he can then 
oome into his wife's money, but the 
artiolee are too seeure for Ida rile pur- 
poses. 

'* He daily threatens he will pursue her 
with all the rengeanoe possible, and wUl 
ruin himself to mndo her and hit only ton ; 
in order to which he hath giren warning 
to her sister to quit his shop where they 
have carried on their trade so successfully, 
which will be almost their ruin : but he 
insists she shall go out at Midsummer 
next ; and the said Dorothy, his wife, 
in necessity must be (breed to go along 
wiUi her to some other house and shop, 
to be attieting to her taid sitter in the taia 
trade^for her own and her ton*t tnpport 

** But if she oan be qniet, she neither 
expects nor desires any help from him : 



We onderBtand now why Gray held 
his mother in so much esteem, and 
why the father was rarely spoken of, 
while her name was never mentioned 
to the latest day without a trembling 
of the voice ; why there was foimd at 
his death, stfll unopened, in his room, 
the chest containing her wearing- 
apparel : he had never dared to open 
it, or had never reconciled himself to 
part with its contents. To his mother 
he owed his edncatioii and the posi- 
tion he occupied in life — a greater debt 
than even that life which she twice 
gav^. He was the only one of twelve 
children who survived. The rest died 
in their infancy, as we are told, ^* from 
suffocation produced by a fulness of 
blood ;" and this strange family des- 
tiny would have befallen Gray also, 
but that his mother *^ removed the 
paroxysm which attacked him, by 
opening a vein with her own hand.** 

The chief incident of Gray's life, so 
far as biographers have been able to 
record it, is his intimacy with Walpole \ 
— his journey with him upon the Con- 
tinent, and the rupture that took 
place between them. Of this quarrel 
we find an explanation in a note which 
is by no means honourable to Walpole. 
Entertaining a suspicion that Gray 
had spoken ill of him to some firiends 
in England, he clandestinely opened 
and re-sealed one of Gray's letters. 
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coDcUiatioiif are, perhaps, now of 
very little moment, bat the intimacj 
with Walpole must always remain as 
one of the most important facts in the 
life of Gray. For what is the char- 
acter whid^ Gray reveals to us ? In 
few words, it is the incongmons com- 
bination of the sensitive poet and 
man of letters, with the affectation 
and levity of a man of the world. 
This latter phase of his character 
most have owed mnch of its develop- 
ment to his early intercourse with 
the son of a prime-minister, and one 
whose wit and pleasantry woold fully 
Jostify and explain an influence over 
his graver companicm. Gray was a 
man who had a heart, and had learnt 
to hide it nnder the affectation of 
indifference; neither could he have 
been without the stirrings of a noble 
ambition ; but he had taught himself 
that it was a prettier thing to graft 
the man of letters on the refined 
gentleman, than to give himself, heart 
and soul, to some intellectual enter- 
prise. He thinks, or he can write, 
that ^'Literature, to take it in its 
most comprehensive sense, and in- 
clude everything that requires inven- 
tion or judgment, or barely applica- 
tion and industry, seems indeed draw- 
ing apace to its dissolution ; " but he 
makes no serious effort to arrest this 
dissolution. What is the literature 
of a countiT but the efforts of such 
men as he? There was a younger 
contemporary, one Gibbon, then 
turning over the same classic pages 
as himself, who was soon to add to 
the literature of England a History 
which would display more learning 
and more eloquence than had ever be- 
fore been united together. Antiquarian 
as he was, what epoch has he illustrat- 
ed for us? Zoologist, botanist; he 
corrects the latinity of Linnsus I He 
makes notes innumerable — notes on 
Strabo, notes on Plato ; the text of 
what author has he amended or 
explained for us? When ai^inted 
Professor of History, he does not even 
write a single lecture. 

'*The political opinions of Gray, 
H. Walpole says, he never rightly 
understood ; ** and his biographer adds 
-Uiat his religious opinions lie in a cer- 
tain obscurity. Some writers ''not 
£avourable to the cause of Christi- 
aaity,** have ranked him, it seems. 



amongst freethinkers: orthodox and 
pious friends have no doubt whatever 
about his orthodoxy or his piety. 
The perusal of his Letters never led 
us, for a moment, to rank him 
amongst unbelievers ; but if any one 
should suggest that he had not thought 
on the subject with sufficient earnest- 
ness even to be a doubter, we might 
be disposed to acquiesce in this ex- 
planation. He liv^ in a time when 
there was little earnestness of thought, 
and he was not of that energetic na- 
ture which rises above the influence 
of the age. He ?ras scandalised at 
Bousseau and Voltaire because they 
were disturbers of the peace : one is 
not sure that there was a deeper 
feeling in his hostility towards them. 
The manner in which a person is 
written to is often as significant as 
the manner in which he himself 
writes. Throughout their correspon- 
dence, the Bev. William Mason never 
alludes to his clerical profession in. 
any one respect but as a means of liv- 
ing well and comfortably in the world 
— as a career in which promotion and 
good living are to be encountered. 
The credit of this quite secular tone 
must be divided between the corre- 
spondents: perhaps in the greater 
measure to the elder and more in- 
fluential of the two. 

These correspondents were, no 
doubt, excellent Mends; but Gray 
never speaks to a third person in a 
very flattering manner of Mason. He 
is disposed always to deny any very 
close intimacy. He appears to have 
said to himself, Men will laugh at us 
two poets, communing upon verse, 
and flattering each other iipon the 
mu9e ; they mUl make me out also no 
better -than a poet; whereas I am 
gentleman by profession and poet by 
accident. Writing to Walpole, he 
says, "I like Mr Aston Hervey's 
Fable, and an ode by Mr Mason, a 
new acquaintance of mine." Of this 
new acquaintance he had written to 
Warton, more than two years be- 
fore, in the following strain: "Mr 
Mason is my acquaintance ; I liked 
that ode very much, but have found 
no one else that did. He has much 
fancy, little judgment, and a good 
deal of modesty. I take him for a 
good and well-meaning creature ; but 
then he is really in simplicity a child. 
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and loves everybody he meets with ; 
he reads little or nothing, writes 
abundance, and that with a design to 
make his fortnne by it." In another 
place he says of him that he '^has not, 
properly speaking, anything one can 
cali a passion abont him, except a 
little malice and revenge." Such 
phrases as these occnr in his corre- 
spondence with Warton and Brown : 
" I do not hear from Mason ; " *« You 
think us great correspondents, bnt," 
&c. To ns it seems that be really 
liked the younger poet, who more, 
perhaps, than any other man he 
knew, sympathised with him on the 
poetical side of bis character; but 
then he did not like to be grouped 
with him, in the eyes of the wits and 
the worldlings. They will compare 
us, and associate us, and think us 
rival candidates for popular applause. 
We see this morbid sense of ridicule 
betray itself in his publication of his 
poems. He insists upon it that the 
poems shall be published as mere 
illustrations of the drawings of 
Bentley, which accompanied them. 
The book met with applause, and the 
Elegy became at once a popular fa- 
vourite. He seems, in a letter to 
Warton, to reprove and to repudiate 
this abundant praise. ^*I should 
have been glad that you and two or 



behaviour; the other (Gray) of a 
most fastidious and recluse distance ot 
carriage, rather averse to sociability, 
but of the graver turn ; nice, and ele- 
gant in his person, dress, and behav- 
iour, even to a degree of finicalness 
and eflfeminacy." — Vol. i.. Appendix. 
The contrast here drawn between 
Gray and Dr Farmer, suggests to us 
the dissimilarity and mutual distaste 
which existed between Gray and a 
still greater contemporary, Dr John- 
son. They repelled each other far 
more by diversity of manner than by 
opposition of opinion. Gray refused 
to be personally acquainted with 
Johnson. Passing him in the streets 
of London, he whispered to the com- 
panion with whom he was walking, 
^* There is the Great Bear I there goes 
Ursa Major ! " and accompanied the 
words with a sort of shrinking and re- 
coil. It is well known that the an- 
tipathy was mutual. The judgment 
passed upon Gray in the Lives of Hie 
Poets is the harshest and the least 
equitable criticism throughout that 
work. One cannot help admitting^ 
however, that, if Gray had written 
the life of Johnson, there would have 
been a piece of criticism produced still 
less equitable. Gray is rarely just to 
any of his contemporaries. He sel- 
dom admires, and the little praise he 
dws is distributed most capri- 
sly. He speaks as highly of 
leton*8 Monody as of the Odes of 
ins. He mentions Sterne but 
iy, and when he would be com- 
entary, always selects his Ser- 
r / You would say that a certain 
rciliousness has been creeping over 
into the very heart of the man. 
it now change the point of view, 
from this the world-aspect turn 
le poetic side of the character. It 
not a heartless man who wrote 
EUgy and the Bard^ who was the 
d of West, who in later times 
the friend of Bonstettin, who at 
imes could find society in medi- 
n, and companionship in beauties 
iture. The Letters of Gray are 
veil known to render it necessary 
s to make extracts from them, u> 
r bow often a vein of deep feeling 
through a half-playful style of 
on. BIb pathos touches us still 
^ whether he is describing nature,, 
peaking of himself and of his. 
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Inends, firom the restndnt he has evi- 
dently put npon his own eothnsiasm, 
or his own tenderness. The ^^ melan- 
choly Gray" was a far higher being 
than the witty and Walpolian Gray ; 
and it is the blending of the two to- 
gether that has made the singular 
charm of the Letters. 

If evidence were wanted to prove 
that there existed nnoorrupted in the 
mind of Gray springs of pure and 
genuine feeling, we should find that 
evidence in his attachment to Bon- 
stettin. This young foreigner, by 
his own ardent temper, had broken 
down all those cold artificial barriers 
in which it is said the poet habitually 
intrenched himself. Gray had taken 
lodgings for him at Cambridge, near 
his own rooms, and they spent the 
evenings together, readingthe Greek 
poets and philosophers. When Bon- 
etettin returned to his native country, 
Switzerland, Gray felt the loss of his 
^end in a manner which he does not 
seek even to disguise, but expresses 
with unaffected warmth : — 

<< Cambridge, Apnl 12, 1770. 

^ Never did I feel, my dear BonBtettin, 
to what a tedioos length the few short 
momente of our life may be extended by 
impatience and expectation, till yon had 
left me : nor ever knew before with' so 
strong a oonTiction how much this ftrail 
body sympathises with the inquietude of 
the mind. I am grown old in the com- 
pass of less than three weeks, like the 
Sultan in the Turkish tales, that did but 
plunge his head into a vessel of water, 
and take it out again, as the standers-by 
affirmed, at the command of a Derrise, 
and found he had passed many years in 
«apti?ity, and begot a large family of 
children. The strength and spirits that 
now enable me to write to you are only 
owing to your last letter, a temporary 
gleam of sunshine. Heaven knows when 
it may shine again. I did not conceive 
till now, I own, what it was to lose von, 
nor felt the solitude and insipidity of my 
own condition before I possessed the hap- 
piness of your friendship. 

• ••«*** 

" But enough of this — I return to your let- 
ter. It proves at least that, in the midst 
oT your new gaieties, I still hold some 
place in your memory ; and, what pleases 
me above all, it has an air of undissem- 
bled sincerity. Go on, my best and ami- 
able fHend, to show me your heart simply, 
and without the shadow of disguise, and 
leave me to weep over it, as I now do, no 
matter whether from Joy or sorrow." 



''AprU 19, 1770. 

"Alas ! how do I erery moment feel the 
truth of what I have somewhere read, 
* Ce n'est pas le voir, que de s'en souve- 
nir'; and yet that remembrance is the 
only satisfaction I hare left. My life now 
is but a conrersation with your shadow 
— the known sound of your roice still 
rings in my ears — there, on the comer of 
the fender, you are standing, or tinkling 
on the pianoforte, or stretched at length 
on the sofa. Do yon reflect, my dearest 
friend, that it is a week or eight days 
before I can receire a letter from you, 
and as much more before yon can haro 
my answer ; and that all that time I am 
employed, with more than Herculean 
toil, in pushing the tedions hours along, 
and wishing to annihilate them : the more 
I strire, the heatier they mote, and the 
longer they grow. I cannot bear this 
place, where I have spent many tedious 
years, within less than a month since you 
left me. I am going for a few days to 
see poor Nicholls,'' &c., &c. 

'• May 9, 1770. 

** I am returned, my dear Bonstettin. 
from the little journey I made into Suf- 
folk, without answering the end proposed. 
The thought that you might have been 
with me there, has imbittered all my 
hours. Tour letter has made me happy, 
as happy as so gloomy, so solitary a being 
as I am, is capable of being made. I 
know, and have too often felt, the dis- 
advantages I lay myself under; how much 
I hurt the little interest I hare in you, by 
this air of sadness, so contrary to your 
nature and present eigoyments ; but sure 
you will forgive, though you cannot sym- 
pathise with me. It is impossible for me 
to dissemble with yon : such as I am I 
expose my heart to your view, nor wish 
to conceal a single thought from your 
penetrating eyes." 

These are not the letters of a youth ; 
they are the outpourings of the mature 
man. How grossly do we err indeed 
when we think that youth is the espe- 
cial or exclusive season of friendship, 
or even of love. In the experience 
of many it has been found that the 
want of the heart, the thirst for affec- 
tion, has been felt far more in man- 
hood than in youth. It was so, per- 
haps, with Gray. We are not disposed 
to think that there was any peculiar 
merit in Bonstettin to justify this 
overflow of sentiment But the heart 
of the man was ftdl, and his was the 
hand that shook the mantling cup till 
it ran over. 

We have already quoted a part of a 
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brief account which Bonstettin gives 
of Gray— that account proceeds thus : 
*'Je crois qne Gray n'avait jamais 
aim^ — G*etait l6 mot de T^gme. 
Gray avait de la gaiety dans Fesprit, 
et de la m^lancoUe dans le caract^re. 
Mais cette m^lancolie n^est qn'an be- 
soin non satisfait de la sensibility.'* 
That Gray had never loved, is an ex- 
planation which would better suit the 
novelest than the more sedate bio- 
grapher. Nevertheless, M. Bonstettin 
fives ns something to reflect npon. 
t is well said that Gray had gaiety 
in his mind, bat sadness at his heart ; 
and who can tell how far that sadness 
was due to repressed or nneccnpied 
affection? 

We had intended to offer to onr 
readers some rather copious extracts 
from Gray's Letters, to illustrate the 
several phases of his character ; but 
space would be wanting, and per- 
haps, the Letters being sufficiently 
known, this labour would be needless. 
Unfortunately, a few brief detached 
extracts would not serve our purpose. 
We cannot help remarking, indeed, 
the false impression often created by 
just such partial extracts. A sen- 
tence which itself is the product only 
of a momentary feeling, and which is 
neutralised, perhaps, in the very next 
page, is made to express a permanent 
sentiment of the writer. '* Be it 
mine,'' says Gray at one moment, 
*' to read eternal new romances of 
Marivaux and Cr^biUon ; " and this 
quotation has been so often repeated, 
that a 'person who had not read the 
Letters might imagine that Gray was 
a most exemplary reader of novels. 
How very diflferent a kind of reading 



occupied his hours we need not say. 
He was apt, indeed, to represent him* 
self as an idler, hot there was some- 
thing of affectation in this — an affec- 
tation not unfrequffiit amongst literary 
men, who represent themselves as 
more indolent than they are, because 
they know people will be expecting^ 
some ostendble result of thcnr indus- 
try, or because they desfare this result 
to wear the appearance of an ea^ 
and a rapid p^ormance. The mudk 
marvelling Mr Mason, with his round 
open eyes that see nothing, he too 
has his manner of quotation. ^ * To 
be employed is to be happy,* said 
Gray; and if he had never said any- 
thing else, dther in proee or in verse^ 
he would have deserved the esteem 
of all posterity !" So a discovery as 
old as Solomon, as old as man, is as- 
dgnedtoMrGrayl Tet if a grateful 
posterity should turn to the very letter 
from which this quotation is made,^ 
they would find tiiat Gray was not 
the most energetic nor the most com- 
plete preacher on his own text. He 
felt, as every one not a savage or an 
idiot must feel, that employment was 
an imperative necessity ; but he often 
seems driven to the expedient of find- 
ing employment for the sake of em- 
Eloyment. Now if he had devoted 
imself to some one literary task, of 
more or less utility to the world, and 
wrought steadily for ita accomplish- 
ment, he would have durried his phi- 
losophy and his happiness one step 
farther. Next to livnig solitaiy, the 
great error of his career was that 
he had not adopted, either as poet 
or historian, some large and useful 
task. 
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DISBAELi: A BIOGRAPHY. 



Compliments are of varioiiB kinds. 
It is not always necessary that they 
should assume a laudatory form — 
they may be conveyed quite as power- 
fully through the medium of abuse. 
Some men there are whose eulosy is 
in itself a disgrace. Few would have 
cared to see their characters upheld in 
the columns of the Age or the Satirist 
— fewer still would like to hear a 
panegyric on their morals delivered 
from a hustings by the lips of Mr 
Reynolds. If we had to choose be- 
tween total obscurity, and a reputa- 
tion founded only upon the testimony 
of Mr Cobden, we should not, for one 
moment, hesitate to embrace the first 
altemative. To be designated in the 
polite circle of a sporting tavern as a 
** nobby cove,*' or a " real swell," is 
not, according to our ideas, a high 
object of ambition ; and we should 
feel somewhat dubious of the real 
character of the individual whose 
praise was in the mouths of all the 
cabmen. 

On the contrary, there can be no 
doubt that abuse proceeding from cer- 
tain quarters is in itself a considerable 
recommendation, and may even be 
matter of pride to the party who is 
made the subject of it. The iust 
Aristides never experienced a thrill 
of more agreeable complacency than 
when, at the request of the illiterate 



Athenian, he wrote his own name on 
the ostracising shell. We may rely 
upon it that Coriolanus felt far more 
l^ratified than incensed when the howl- 
ing and hooting of the plebeians en- 
abled him to deliver his stinging 
diatribe, and to express the intensity 
of his scorn. Virgil regarded the low 
ribaldry of M«vius as a direct ac- 
knowledgment of his literary accom- 
plishments ; and Cicero in one of his 
speeches expresses himself as being 
under obligations to a notorious black- 
guard, who had selected him as the 
object of his attacks. 

Mr Disraeli, we think, lies under 
similar obligations, thoush the author 
of the book before us is simply au 
ineffable blockhead. Mean, however, 
as are his abilities, he has cejrtainly 
contrived to strike out a literary 
novelty; though it may be doubted 
whether his example, if followed by 
men of average intellect, would tend 
to the improvement or increase the 
delights of society. In the pages of 
a review or the columns of a magazine, 
considerable freedom is used in dis- 
cussing the merits of eminent living 
literary or political characters. Such 
criticisms or sketches are, no doubt, 
often tinted with party colours— are 
sometimes rather severe — but are 
rarely, if ever, scurrilous. But we 
do not remember any instance parallel 
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to this, where a writer has selected 
for his SDbject an eminent living cha- 
racter, and has proceeded with de- 
liberate, thongh most doll malignity, 
to raiie np every particnlar of his life 
which he dared to touch npon, to 
ffather every scrap which he either 
has or is supposed to have written 
from the years of his nonage upwards, 
and then to lay before the public, 
under the title of a biography, a pon- 
derous volume of no fewer than 646 
pages. Should this example be fol- 
lowed, and the practice become gene- 
ral, it appears to us that there will be 
strong necessity for revising the law 
of libeL We have grave doubts 
whether, under any circumstances, 
one man is entitled to take so gross a 
liberty with another. If each of us 
were to sit down and compile biogra- 
phies of his living neighbours, this 
would be no worid to live in. Either 
there would be an enormous increase 
of actions for defamation, or the cud- 
gel, horse-whip, and pistol, would be 
Drought into immediate requisition. 
Let us, however, concede that party 
animosity, personal antipathy, or pri- 
yate hatred may, either singly or col- 
lectively, be held to Justify the perpe- 
tration of such an outrage— let us 
suppose that there is such an accumu- 
lation of black bile and venom in the 
interior of the unhappy human reptile 



impostor in politics, a quack in lite- 
rature, a Maw- worm in religion, and 
a hypocrite in morals. We defy any 
one to peruse twenty pages of the 
work without being convinced that 
such was the intention of the author 
of Disraeli^ a Biography ; and yet the 
skulking creature has not courage 
enough to show himself openly. He 
even tries to assume a disguise so as 
to deceive those who might otherwise 
have traced him to his hole. ** Con- 
scious," says the cockatrice, ^^ of no 
motive but the public good, with 
little to hope or fear from any poli- 
tical party, strongly attached to prin- 
ciples, but indulgent to mere opinions, 
neither Whig nor Tory, but a re- 
specter both of the sincere Conser- 
vative and the sincere Liberal, I have 
no dread of the partisan's malice.** 
Mercy on us I who can this very 
mysterious person be ? "No motive 
but the public good 1 **— *Mittle to 
hope or fear from any political party 1 ^ 
— " neither Whig nor Tory ! "—what 
sort of a politician is this? He 
butters Mr Gladstone, he butters 
Lord John Russell, he butters Lord 
Palmerston, he butters Mr Hume— 
bis benevolence to every one except 
Mr Disraeli is quite marvellous— but 
more especially doth he laud and 
magnify the men who are now in 
power. *^ One of the humblest in- 
als of this great empire has 
It it necessary to enter his pro- 
^ainst this new system of mo- 
which threatens to become 
lly prevalent!" Humility 1 — 
ty!— Brave words, Mr Randal 
—but it really was not worth 
U> add such hypocrisy to your 
sins. We know yon a great 
tetter than you suppose; and 
>wn past history, insignificant 
you are, has been too politi- 
rofligate to escape, reprobation. 
ay yon are neither Whig nor 
&nd, for once in your life, yon 
the truth. But you were a 
ind yon became a Whig, and 
e now a placeman; and yon 
hold that place of yours as 
under Mr Cobden as under 
Lberdeen. Tou were once n 
, but yon had not even the 
f to wait for the fortunes of 
liefii. Yon lasted after office, 
>k the bribe the instant it ^ 
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tendered by tbe Whigs ; and in con- 
sequence jon Are nnlTereally looked 
upon and distrosted as the most 
Tenal, selfish, and nnprincipled yoone 
man of yonr generation. It wonld 
indeed be absurd in yon to entertain 
any " dread of the parti8an*s malice." 
Yon have placed yourself in sach a 
position that yon may defy malice of 
any kind. Tonr career, though ob- 
scure, has been so contemptible that 
your bitterest enemy could not make 
you seem worse than you were. It 
must, however, be allowed that you 
have materially added to your infuny 
by the present publication. 

We have thought it our duty, at 
iSbt outset, to make these stringent 
remarks, not because this writer has 
selected Mr Disraeli as the object of 
his attack, but because we altogether 
disapprove of, and abominate, this 
style of literary warfare. It is, thank 
fa^ven, as yet uncommon among us; 
and the best way of preventing its 
occurrence is to make an example of 
the caitiff who has introduced it. The 
idea, however, b not idtogether ori- 
ginal. It was engendered in Holy- 
well Street ; from which Faphian lo- 
cality, as we are given to understand, 
various works, professing to be •* Pri- 
vate Histories," and "Secret Me- 
mofan *' of eminent living characters, 
were formeriy issued ; and this writer, 
being no doubt familiar with that sort 
of literature, has thought proper to 
extend the range of his license. We 
have, all of us, a decided interest in 
maintaining the respectability of con- 
troversy. A public career does in- 
deed render men very amenable to 
criticism and comment ; and it hardly 
can be said that there is anything un- 
fair in contrasting public professions 
and public acts. A statesman, or 
even a less distinguished politician, 
must be prepared to hear his former 
opinions set against those which he 
DOW enunciates, and he may even 
consider it his duty elaborately to 
vindicate the change. But to com- 
pile biographies of living men— mixing 
up, as in this case, their mere literary 
effusions with their political lives, and 
attempting, by distortion and base 
inuendo, to render them contemptible 
in the eyes of the public— is an out- 
rage on common decency, and must 
excite universal scorn and disgust. 



The moral perceptions of the man 
who could write a book like this 
must, of coure^, be very weak ; never- 
theless, it is evident that even his 
conscience gave him an occasional 
twinge, by way of reminding him of 
the extreme dastardliness of liis con- 
duct. He could not but be aware 
that no honourable or chivalrous op- 
ponent of Mr Disraeli could read this 
tissue of malignity without experi- 
encing a sensation of loathing ; and, 
therefore, he has attempted, at the 
very outset, to vindicate himself, by 
representing Bir Disraeli as entitled 
to no quarter or courtesy, on accoimt 
of his addiction to personality and 
satire. It may be as well to take 
down his own words, because we 
BhaH presently have occasion to make 
a few observations connected with 
this charge. 

« I admit fally that, if any man be 
entirely destitate of all claim to indul- 
gence, it is the subject of this biography* 
Personality is his mighty weapon, which 
he has osed like a gladiator whose only 
object is, at all events, to inflict a deadly 
wound upon his adversary, and not like 
a chivalrous knight, who will at any 
risk obey the laws of the tournament. 
Mr Disraeli has been a true political 
IshmaeL His hand has been raised 
against every one. He has even run 
amuck, like the wild Indian. 

** Who can answer a politieal norel t 
Libels the most scandalous may be in- 
sinuated, the best and wisest men may 
be represented as odious, the purest in- 
tentions and most deroted patriotism 
may be maligned, under the outline of a 
fictitions character. The personal sati- 
rist is truly the pest of society, and any 
method might be considered justifiable 
by which he could be hunted down. It 
would, therefore, seem only a kind of 
justice to mete out to Mr Disraeli the 
same measure which he has meted out to 
others. As he has erer used the dag- 
ger and the bowl, why, it may be asked, 
should not the deadly chalice be pre- 
sented back to him, and enforced by the 
same pointed weapon I This may be 
unanswerable; yet I hold that no gene- 
rous man would encounter an ungenerous 
one with his own malice." 

Why not, Randal? If what yon 
say regarding Mr Disraeli be true, 
you are perfectly entitled to encounter 
him with his own weapons. Yon 
complain of his having written poli- 
tical novels, in which certain charac* 
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ten^ whom yon regard as soblime and 
pore, are represented in a different 
light. Well, then, do yon write a 
novel of the same kind, showing np 
Mr Disraeli nnder a fictitions name, 
and we shall reyiew it with all the 
pleasnre in the worid. If it is clerer, 
eparfcUng, and ori^al, yon shall not 
want laudation. Bnt jon know very 
well that yon conld as soon swim the 
Hellespont as compose two readable 
chapters of a novel— that yon have 
not enough of invention to devise a 
plot, or of imagination to shadow 
forth a character ; and, therefore, yon 
are pleased to assume the magnani- 
mous, and to drivel about the dagger 
and the bowl. No one who reads 
your book will believe that you would 
abstain from the use of any weapon 
which yon could wield against Mr 
Disraeli— (how should he, when yon 
glide before us as a masked assassin ?) 
— but he will be at no loss to divine 
the reason why you decline an en- 
counter of wit We are perfectly 
sincere when we say that your intense 
dulness ought in some measure to be 
accepted as an extenuation for your 
malevolence, for you have not art 
enough to disguise or conceal the 
batrf^ which is rankling !n your 
'breast 

But let us examine a little more 
narrowly into the charge preferred 
against Mr Disraeli. It is said that 
personality is his weapon, which he 
has used like a gladiator; and we 
understand the averment to be that 
both his political speeches and bis 
literary works display this tendency. 
In considering this matter, it will be 
proper to separate the two characters, 
^nd look first to the politician, and 
afterwards to the novelist. 

We shall at once admit that, in the 
House of Commons, Mr Disraeli is 
feared as an antagonist He possesses 
vast power of satire, a ready wit and 
has a thorough confidence and reliance 
in his own resources. He has besides 
an intense contempt for that kind of 
cant in which it formerly was the 
fashion to indulge— for the solemn 
airs of pompous mediocrity, and for 
the oflidal jargon and conventioniU 
hypocrisies of the Treasury bench. 
When, in 1846, the late Sir Robert 
Peel abandoned the cause of that 
party of which he was the accredited 



leader, he naturally became the ob- 
ject of unsparing criticism and attack. 
But his offence was a very grave one. 
It fully instified the Unnt of Mr Dis- 
raeli, which this writer affects to con- 
sider as remarkably offensive, that, 
^'like the Turkish admiral who, during 
the war in the Levant, had steered 
his fleet into the port of the enemy. 
Sir Robert Peel had undertaken to 
fight for this cause, and now assumed 
the right of following his own judg- 
ment** The comparison was certainly 
not a flattering one to the Prime 
Minister; bnt it had this recommen- 
dation that it was strictly apposite, 
and that no man conld gainsay it It 
is the height of absurdity to maintain 
that personality could be, or oneht to 
have been, exduded from the discus- 
sions and debates that followed. 
Why, it was Sir Robert Peel him- 
self who, by his extraordinary change 
of policy, made this a personal ques- 
tion, and brought it to a direct issue 
between the betrayer and the betrayed. 
Are we really to be told at the present 
day that measures alone should be dis- 
cussed in the Houses of Pariiament, 
and that all commentary on the con- 
duct and previous career of statesmen 
ought to be avoided ? Are we to be 
allowed no latitude of reference to 
former speeches — ^no allusion to former 
protestations? Ought tergiversation 
to be permitted to pass without notice 
or censure— ought duplicity to escape 
exposure ? If not, we boldly ask in 
what respect Mr Disraeli has sinned 
so grievously as to merit the reproach 
of this Tartuffe ? It may be said, in- 
deed, that be pushed his resentment 
of the unparalleled betraysl too far ; 
and we daresay, now that years have 
intervened, he may himself regret the 
occasional acrimony of his remarks. 
That is the natural feeling of every 
generous- minded man who has been 
compelled to take an active share in 
public discussion ; for it is impossible 
to restrain at all times the excited 
passions, and sometimes the hour for 
calm retrospection does not arrive, 
until the occasion of the original 
offence has passed into matter of 
history. Mr Macanlay, in the pre- 
face to the collected edition of his 
speeches, says with reference to this 
very point : ** I should not willingly 
have revived, in the qniet times in 
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which we are so happy as to live, the 
memory of those fierce contentions in 
which so many years of my pnblic life 
were passed. Many expressions which, 
when society was convulsed by poli- 
tical dissension, and when the founda- 
tions of government were shaking, 
were heard by an excited audience 
with sympathy and applause, may, 
now that the passions of all parties 
have subsided, be thought intemperate 
and acrimonious. It was especially 
painful to me to find myself under 
the necessity of recalling to my own 
recollection, and to the recollection of 
others, the keen encounters which 
took place between the late Sir Robert 
Peel and myself." So it will ever be 
with the generous and high-spirited ; 
but it does not follow therefrom that 
the attacks were not deserved. Of 
course such cold toads as Mr Randal 
Leslie cannot be expected to under- 
stand or appreciate the feeling either 
of indignation or of regret. Having 
no sympathy but for self, and pos- 
sessing no clear discernment of the 
difierence between right and wrong, 
between candour and duplicity — hav- 
ing been trained from their boyhood 
upwards to believe that falsehood, 
trickery, and deceit, are component 
and necessary qualities of statesman- 
ship—they, naturally enough, stand 
aghast at the audacity which tore the 
veil from organised hypocrisies, and 
hate the exposer with a hatred more 
enduring than the love of woman. 
Hence this cant about personality, 
which they talk of as if it were a new 
element in political discussion. Now, 
the fact b, that no political discussion 
ever was conducted, or ever will be 
conducted,^without personality. Ton 
cannot separate the Idea from the 
man, the argument from him who 
uses it. The first orator of antiquit}", 
Demosthenes, was personal to a degree 
never yet paralleled, as every one who 
has read his Philippics must allow. 
In this he was imitated by Cicero, 
whose stinging invectives, as wit- 
ness the speeches against Catiline 
and Verres, have commanded the ad- 
miration of the world. Chatham's first 
speech in the House of Commons was 
a purely personal one, no doubt pro- 
voked by his antagonist, but almost 
witheringly severe. Canning and 
Brongha^ dealt largely both in sa- 
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tire and personality — ^indeed, it would 
hardly be possible to find a speech of 
the latter orator free from a strong 
infusion of that quality which tho 
moral Randal deplores. In our own 
time no great question has been dis- 
cussed without personality; and for 
this reason, that it would be impos- 
sible to discnss it otherwise. No 
doubt personality may sometimes be 
carried greatly too far. When Lord 
John Russell taunted Lord George 
Bentinck with his former addiction 
to the turf, intending to convey there- 
by an unworthy inuendo, he com- 
mitted a serious fault, because he vio- 
lated gentlemanly decorum. When 
the late Sir Robert Peel accused Mr 
Cobden of a desire to have him as- 
sassinated, he was not only ultra* 
personal, but outrageously and un- 
pardonably unjust. When the sam& 
statesman could find no better answer 
to Mr Disraeli, than a charge that 
the latter had at one time been will- 
ing to hold oflSce under him, he was, 
besides being directly personal, guilty 
of a breach of confidence. We are 
aware it is the fashion among the 
present Ministry to protest against 
personalities. Let us ask whether it 
was his administrative talent or his- 
practice in personal warfare that ele- 
vated Mr Bemal Osborne to the post 
of Secretary to the Admiralty?- 
Ministers are far from objecting to a 
Spartacus, when they know they may 
reckon on his assistance— it is only^ 
when a keen weapon is fiashing oq* 
the other side that they think it 
necessary to make an outcry. Party 
warfare we cannot expect to see an 
end of; but, in the name of common 
sense, let us at least eschew humbug. 
The House of Commons is, even now, 
a queer assembly, and Lord Jo^n 
Russell may make it worse ; still, let 
us believe that the members collec- 
tively entertahi that ordinary sense of 
propriety that they will not permit 
anything to be uttered within the 
walls of St Stephens, which calls for 
direct reprobation, without immediate 
challenge, and without censure, if an 
apology is not made for the intem- 
perance. One of the principal duties 
of the Speaker is to repress and check 
the use of unparliamentary language. 
If any accusation, not fallbg under 
that restriction, is preferred, the mem* 
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bers of the House are the jadges of 
its propriety, and may be expected, 
in the aggregate, to enforce the rales 
which govern the condact of gentle- 
men. It is, therefore, most gross im- 
pertinence in Mr Randal Leslie to 
challenge what Parliament has not 
challenged. Mr Disraeli's present 
position, as the leader of the largest 
mdependent, and most influential sec- 
tion of the House of Commons, is the 
best answer to the insinuations of this 
contemptible little snake, who, we 
apprehend, will not receive, from his 
political superiors, the meed of grati- 
tude which he expected for his present 
unfortunate attempt. It is the mis- 
fortune of your Randal Leslies, that 
they never can, even by blundering, 
stumble on the right path. Set them 
to defend in writing some particular 
line of policy, and the first six pages 
of their lucubrations will conviuce the 
impartial reader that they are ad- 
vocating something unsound or un- 
true, by dint of their unnecessary af- 
fectation of candour. Set them to 
attack an opponent, and they fail; 
because they cannot descry the points 
upon which he is really vulnerable, 
and because they think indiscriminate 
abuse is more effective than artistic 
criticism, of which latter branch of 
accomplishment they are wholly in- 
capable. This lad has not even the 
talent to malign with plausibility. 
He calls Mr Disraeli ** a true political 
Ishmael.^* What does the blockhead 
mean ? Does he not know that the 
individual whom he denominates Ish- 
mael, is at this moment at the head 
of the most powerful separate party 
in the British House of Commons? 

In justice to the leading members 
of the Coalition Cabinet, we shall state 
our opinion, (not altogether unforti- 
fied by certain rumours which have 
t they were unaware 
silly attempt, on the 
heir subordinates, to 
iut characler in op- 
;he fool launched it 
before a disgusted 
glng Randal Leslie 
lis work would make 
sensation ; so, after 
his kind, he kept 
imself, and worked 
lUey-slave, or like a 
ger, at his vocation. 



Whatever Mr Disraeli had said or 
written on politics, or any subject 
trenching upon politics, from the 
period of his first publication down 
to his last parliamentary speech, 
Randal had read and noted ; and the 
poor knave at last concluded that he 
had a good case to lay before the 
public. And what does his political 
case, by his own account, amount to? 
Simply this : That Mr Disraeli, from 
his very earliest years, has detested 
and denounced the tenets of the Whig 
party; and that he has always sup- 
ported the cause of the people — not 
in the democratic, but in the real and 
truthful sense of the word — against 
the villanies of organised oppression, 
and the rapacity of manufacturing 
domination. But these things belong 
rather to his literary than to his poli- 
tical character. Randal thought he 
had made a great hit in bringing them 
forward. He must have bBen very 
much amazed when an elder and more 
sagacious colleague explained to him 
that, instead of throwing dirt upon 
the object of his enmity, he hail un- 
consciously been passing upon him a 
high encomium, such as any states- 
man might be proud of for his pane- 
gyric ; and that bis work, if generally 
read, would greatly tend to sap the 
faith in present political combinations. 
After all, how stand the facts? Ten 
years ago Mr Disraeli, a member of 
the Tory party, but not then greatly 
distinguished as a politician, nor poa- 
sessing that infiuence which hereditary 
rank and high connection give to 
others, had the sagacity to discern 
that Sir Robert Peel was not a safe 
leader, and the courage to make the 
avowal. Randal quotes his language 
in 1844. " He had always acknow- 
ledged that he was a party man. It 
was the duty of a member of the 
House of Commons to be a party 
man. He, however, would only fol- 
low a leader who was prepared to 
lead.*' No doubt the lips of many a 
Tadpole and Taper curled with deri- 
sion at this andadous declaration of 
contempt for constituted authority, on 
the part of a young man, the tenor of 
whose speeches tliey could not rightly 
understand. He professed himself to 
be a Tory, but he often uttered senti- 
ments which seemed to them strongly 
to savour of Radicalism. He did not 
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Bcniple to ftTOw his sjropatbj with 
tlM labonriDg classes, bis desire to see 
Ibem eleyated and protected, and his 
wish lor the adoption of a more 
g^al, considerate^ and paternal 
eoorse of legislation. Ue traced the 
agitation for the Charter to the esta- 
iSshment of the snpremaej of a 
Biddle- class government in the 
country; and ^Idly announced his 
opinion that this monarchy of the 
middle dasses might one day shake 
oor institutions and endanger the 
throne. In particular he denonnced 
oentralisation^a great and growing 
erii, to which he attributed much 
of the existing discontent. Such 
Tiews were of course unintelligible to 
the Tadpoles and Tapers — men who 
considered statesmanship a science 
only in 80 far as it could insure 
ascendancy to their party, and plaoea 
to themselves. There were then a 
good many veteran Tadpoles and 
Tapers ; and Sir Robert Feel was 
doing his best to educate a new gene- 
ration of them to supply inevitable 
vacancies. Naturally enough they 
regarded Mr Disraeli as a pure 
visionary; but there were others upon 
whom his argument and example were 
BOt lost Toung men began to oon- 
•ider whether, after all, they were 
doing their duty by blindly submit- 
ting themselves to party domination, 
as rigid and exacting as the most 
antooratio rule. They were desired, 
VBder very severe penalties for rising 
politicians, not to venture to think for 
tiiemeelvesTbut to do as the minister 
ordered. Tbey were not to take up 
their time in unravelling social ques- 
tioBS— if they wanted mental exercise, 
let them serve en a railway committee. 
There might be, and doubtless was, a 
cry of distress and a wailing from 
without — but the minister would see 
to that, settle everything by an in- 
crease of the police force, or perhaps 
a coerdoB bill ; and the Treasury 
whip would give tbem due notice 
when they were expected to vote. 
In short, young members of Parlia- 
ment were then treated exactly as if 
they had been children, incapable of 
iMrming an opinion; and they were 
told, in almost as many words, that 
if they did not choose to submit 
themselves to this dictation, the 
doota of the Treasury' wonld remain 



closed against them for ever. The 
effect of this insolence — for we can 
give it no other name — was that 
a considerable portion of the young 
aristocracy rebelled. They would not 
submit to such preposterous tyranny, 
and they cared not a rush for any of 
the Ministerial threats. They saw 
that, in the country, there was dis- 
tress — that discontent and disaffection 
were very rife — and that^ in the very 
heart of £ngland, a large body of the 
workiog population were absolutely 
in a state of bondage. They could not 
find it in their hearts to greet, with 
exultation, the announcement of in- 
creased exports, whilst every year 
the condition of the producers seemed 
to be becoming worse. Looking to the 
state, they saw two great parties under 
autocratic chiefs, bidding against eadi 
other for popularity— that is, power — 
and for office to their respective staffs, 
without any real regard for the in- 
terest or improvement of the masses. 
That was not a spectacle likely to find 
favour in the eyes of a young, ardent, 
and generous-minded man ; and ac- 
cordingly from that time we may date 
the formation of another party, still 
on the increase, and rapidly augment- 
ing, which, rejecting what was bad 
in the old Toryism, but maintaining 
its better principle — resolute to pre- 
serve the constitution, but cordially 
sympathising with the people — is pre- 
paring to encounter, and will encoun- 
ter with success, the cold-blooded de- 
mocracy of Manchester, which would 
destroy everything that is venerable, 
noble, or dear to England, and estiU>- 
lish on the ruins a serfdom of Labour, 
with Capital as the inexorable tyrant. 
We do not say that Mr Disraeli is 
to be regarded as the founder of 
that party. Toung men professing 
conservative opinions were beginning 
about that time to think independent- 
ly for themselves, and to doubt the 
authenticity and soundness of tra- 
dition. The young Whigs, who were 
kept in much better order by theur 
seniors, stuck by their old political 
breviary ; but the young Tories would 
not They were ready, if occasion re- 
quired, to maintain to the death the 
Monarchy, the House of Peers, and 
the Church ; but they could not, for 
the lives of them, understand that it 
was not their duty to investigate, and 
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if possible improve, tbe condition of 
the working-classes. On tbe contrary, 
tbey regarded tbat as a distinct moral 
dnty, in which thej were resolved to 
persevere, notwithstanding the advice 
of their own political Gallios, or the 
example of their opponents who were 
always ready, when the people asked 
fbr relief, to tender them a stone. 
Mr Disraeli, however, has this credit, 
that he was the first, in the House of 
Commons, to free himself from a de- 
basing domination, and to assert his 
absolute independence of the minister 
in thought and deed. Of course be 
was never forgiven by the autocrat, 
nor will he be forgiven by the men 
who still swear by their idol. Bat he 
went on undauntedly, never fearing 
to say his thought; and barely two 
years had elapsed before the great 
bulk of the Tory party^the Tapers 
nnd Tadpoles excepted^had acknow- 
ledged the justness of his estimate as 
to tbe trustworthiness of their former 
chief, and ranged themselves in op- 
position to the late Sir Robert Peel. 

It is not our intention to pronounce 
a panegyric upon Mr Disraeli. We 
see no occasion for doing so, and we 
doubt if he would care to hear one. 
But we confess that the impudence of 
this young whipper-snapper has some- 
what roused our bile. He reminds us 
of a wretched curtailed messan whom 
we once saw introduced into a draw- 
ing-room. The creature, which, in 
mercy to the future canine breed, 
ought to have been drowned in the 
days of its puppy dom, went sniffing 
about at the furniture, thrusting its 
odious nose everywhere, and at last 
committed sacrilege by lifting its leg 
against a magnificent china jar. Of 
course Nemesis was speedy. We had 
the satisfaction of kicking the cur 
from the upper landing to the lobby, 
by a single pedal application; and, 
beyond tbe hint gathered from a do- 
lorous howl, have no cognizance of its 
after fate. Mr Disraeli's present posi- 
tion in the House of Commons is the 
best possible answer to " one of the 
humblest " — for which, read, meanest 
— *^ individuals of this great empire.'* 

Randal, however, does not confine 
himself to a review of Mr Disraeli's 
political career. He must needs — 
though of all men the most unfitted 
for the task, for he has no more notion 



of literature than a Hottentot— at- 
tempt to criticise him as an author. 
Here he evidently thinks that he can 
make out a strong case ; and accord- 
ingly he goes over, seriatim^ the whole 
of the publications to which Mr 
Disraeli has set his name, and one or 
two others which were not so anthen- 
ticated. At first sight it is not easy 
to understand why he should have 

gven himself so mnch trouble. Mr 
Israeli's earliest novel, Vivian Grey, 
was written when the author was 
about the age of two-and- twenty, and, 
no donbt, to the critical eye, it has 
many faults. But so have the early 
productions of every master — not 
only in language, but in painting and 
all other branches of art, — ^yet we 
forgive them all for the unmistakable 
trac^ of real genius which are dis- 
played. That early novel of Mr 
Disraeli, though produced so far back 
as 1826, has never been forgotten* 
It took its place at once as a decided 
work of genius ; and, as such, con- 
tinued to be read before the author 
became a political character or cele- 
brity. And so it was, even in larger 
measure, with his next work, Canta^ 
rini Fleming. Now, it is of some im- 
portance to ask, why these books were 
popular? They certainly conld not 
recommend themselves to the old, 
as elaborate compositions, for they 
showed a lack of worldly experience, 
and sometimes bordered on extrava- 
gance. But they recommended them- 
selves to the young, because they were 
brimAil of a youthful spirit ; because 
they expressed, better perhaps than 
ever had been done before, the daring, 
recklessness, and ntter exuberance of 
youth ; and because even older men 
recognised in them the distinct image 
of passions which they had once enter- 
tained, but from which thev were di- 
vorced for ever. Poor pitiful Randal, 
who even in his boyhood does not 
seem to have experienced a single 
generous impulse, thinks that in these 
juvenile pictures he can identify the 
future politician. He says, *' It is im- 
possible, in perusing the book, not to 
connect Mr Disraeli with Contarini 
Fleming;" and he then goes on 
gravely to argue that many of the 
positions in the romance are objection- 
able. Because Mr Disraeli makes his 
leading character talk extravagantly 
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when in love — is what boy onder 
snch drcnnistanoes does not talk ex- 
travaffantly ?— we are asked to believe 
that the author is habitually addicted 
to fustian 1 Becaose Gontarini Flem- 
ing is represented at the head of a 
band of reckless collegians, who, in- 
spired by the ^^ Jobbers '' of Schiller, 
b«take themselves to the woods, Ran- 
dal politely insinnates that Mr Disraeli 
was intended by nature for a bandit I 
He might jnst as well tell as that Miss 
Jane Porter was intended for a Scot- 
tish chief! Snch absolute trash as 
this is really below contempt; nor 
wonld we have noticed it at all 
except to show the animns of this 
amgnlarly paltry critic. We shall 
make no further allnsion to his com- 
mentary on the early novels, beyond 
remarking, that he crawls over every 

gage of Vefutia and Henrietta Temple^ 
I the hope to leave npon them traces 
of his n^y slime. 

It is, however, against the political 
novels that Mr Randal Leslie chooses 
priodpaUy to inveigh. That he re- 
gards them as heterodox in doctrine 
is not to be wondered at — that he 
eannot discriminate between the 
sportive and the real is the result 
of his own narrow powers of compre- 
hension. But his chief cry, as we have 
remarked before, is against person- 
ality, and he thus favours us with his 
ideas : ^* All men must execrate the 
midnight stabber. And a midnight 
stabber is a man who, in a work of 
fiction, endeavours to make a ficti- 
tious character stand for a real one, 
and attributes to it any vices he 
pleases. Nothing can be more nn- 
fafa* ; nothing can be more reprehen- 
sible. Against such a system of 
attack even the virtues of a Socrates , 
are no protecUon,** &c. We see no 
occasion for dragB[ing Socrates into 
the discussion, ^ose twin sons of 
Sophroniscus, Tadpole and Taper, 
are quite sufficient for our purpose 
in discusshag this point of literary 
personality. Wo are therefore g^ven 
to understand by Mr Leslie, that it 
is utterly unjustifiable to display, in 
a work of fleCion, any character cor- 
respondlirg to a real one. That, cer- 
tainly, is a broad enough proposition. 
According to this view, Virgil was a 
midnight stabber, because It is noto- 
rious that the characters in the Eneid 



were intended to represent eminent 
personages of Rome ; and all of them 
were not flatteringly portrayed — as, 
for instance, Drances, who stands for 
Cicero. Spenser was a midDight 
stabber, in respect of Duessa, intend- 
ed for Mary Queen of Scots. Shake- 
speare was a midnight stabber, in 
respect of Justice Shallow, the eidolon 
of Sir Thomas Lucy. Dryden was an 
irreclaimable bravo ; witness his Ab- 
salom and Achitophel. We are afraid 
that even Pope must wear the badge 
of the poniard. Very few of our 
deceased, and scarce one of our living 
novelists, can escape the charge of 
satire and personality. If a man is 
writing about things of the present 
day, he must, perforce, take his 
characters from the men who move 
around him, else he will produce no 
true picture. Both Dickens and 
Thackeray draw from life, and their 
sketches are easily recognisable. 
There are certain characters in Mr 
Warren's r«i Thousand A -Year, 
which we apprehend nobody can 
mistake. In depicting, for example, 
the House of Commons, would it be 
correct to paint that assembly, not 
as it is, but as what it might be, if 
a total change were made in its 
members? If a literary man has 
occasion, in a work of fiction, to 
sketch the Treasury Bench, must he 
necessarily leave out the principal 
figures which give interest to that 
Elysian locaUty ? But is it reaUy 
true that Mr Disraeli has been so 
excessively licentious in his person- 
ality? Tadpoles he has drawn, no 
doubt, and Tapers ; but there are at 
least two dozen gentlemen who have 
equal right to appropriate those de- 
signations to themselves. He has 
given us two perfect types of a narrow- 
minded class, but the class itself is nu- 
merous. The originals of Coningsby 
and Millbank, if there were any such, 
are not likely to complain of their 
treatment; and positively the only 
objectionable instance of personality 
which we can remember as occurring 
in Mr Disraeli's political novels, is 
the character of Rigby. It is quite 
possible that Mr Disraeli might, if 
he chose, give a satisfiictory explana- 
tion of thte departure firom decorum ; 
for we are not of the number of those 
who profess, like Mr Randal Leslie^. 
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to think that It Ia unlawful to reta- 
liate with the same weapon which 
has been used in assaolt. But the 
truth is, we care very little about the 
matter. Let ns grant that this one 
character of Rigby is objectionable — 
does that justify this outrageous 
bowl about perpetual personalities? 
Where are the personalities in Sybil 
and Tancred? We may be very 
dull, but we really cannot find them ; 
and yet we have perused both works 
more than once with great pleasure. 
Who are the leading political charac- 
ters whom Mr Disraeli is said to have 
sketched for the purpase of misrepre- 
senting their motives? Has he given ns 
in bis novels a sketch of Wellington, 
of Peel, of Brougham^ of Lord John 
Bussell, of Sir James Graham, of 
O'Connell, of Cobden, or of Hume ? 
We never heard that alleged; and 
yet we are told that his novels are 
full of outrageous political libels! 
Why, if he had intended to be poli- 
tically personal, he could not by pos- 
sibility have avoided introducing 
some of these men, under feigned 
names, seeing that they have all 
played a conspicuous part in the 
great drama of public life. He might, 
we think, have introduced tbem, had 
he so pleased, without any breach of 
propriety ; but it is enough, in deal- 
ing with Mr Randal Leslie, to re- 
mark that he has not done so, and 
consequently the whole elaborate 
structure of hypocrisy falls to the 
ground. 

" * bat it was not worth 
e powder and shot 
nor, in all probabi- 
ave done so, were 
itterer of his spe- 
lend id abilities and 
if Mr Disraeli have 
I host of enemies, 
ned, at all hazards, 
and whose attacks 
gnant, but nninter- 
f these may be re- 
the ebullitions of 
rings of discontent 
The feeling which 
cks is anything but 
It we are inclined to 
between that class 
>ther, whose enmity 
y be traced to more 
The former may, 



perhaps, have no abednte dislike to 
the man whom they are endeavooring 
to decry. They assail him because bo 
has risen so much and so swiftly 
above their social level ; ami if Ihi 
were to experience a reverse, their 
feeling towards him would probablj 
change. Theirs is just the sentiment of 
vulgar radicalism — that which stimu- 
lates demagogues to attack the Chuick 
and the aristocracy. Menoftheliteraiy 
profession are very liable to auc-h in- 
fluences, more especially when one of 
their number passes into another 
sphere of distinction. So long as Mr 
Disraeli confined himself to literary 
pursuits, he might be regarded and 
dealt with as one of themselves : it 
was his political career, and his ac- 
cession to office as a Cabinet Minister, 
which made the gap between him and 
the literary multitude. It is much to 
be regretted, for the sake of literature 
itself, that any such demonstrations 
of jealousy should be exhibited, bnt 
we fear there is no remedy for it. 
Other times, besides our own, furnish 
ns with examples in abundance of 
this kind of unworthy detraction, 
which, however, may not be tinged 
with absolute personal malice. 

The author of this volume has no- 
thing in common with the writers to 
whom we have just alluded. In the 
first place, he has no pretensions 
whatever to be considered as a liter- 
ary man. His style is bald and bad ; 
be is wholly unpractised in criticism ; 
and he commits the egregious blunder 
of dealing in indiscriminate abuse. 
Notwithstanding all our admiration 
for Mr Disraeli, we are bound to 
admit that some of his novels afibrd 
ample scope for criticism ; and that % 
witty and competent reviewer conld 
easily, and with perfect fsimess, write 
an amusing article on the subfect. Mora 
than one excellent imitation of Mr Dis- 
raeli^s peculiar style has appeared in 
the periodicals ; and we have no doubt 
that even the author of Contn^s^y en- 
joyed a hearty laugh over the face- 
tious parodies of Punch, There is no 
kind of malice in the preparation or 
issuing of squibs like these. We 
should all of us become a great deal 
too dull and solemn without them ; 
and they contribute to the public 
amusement without giving annoyance 
to any one. Bat Randal Le^ is 
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such an absolnte bangler that be is 
not contented with selecting the weak 
points in Mr Disraell^s works, bnt tries 
to depreciate those yery excellencies 
and beanties which have elevated 
him in the eyes of the pnblic. He 
cannot bear to think that Mr Disraeli 
shonld have credit for having written 
even a single interesting chapter, and 
therefore he keeps battering at the 
fabric of his fame, like a billy-goat 
butting at a walL Had Mr Randal 
Leslie possessed a little more real 
knowledge of the world, or had his 
conceit l^n bnt one degree less than 
it is, he would have paused before en- 
tering the literary and critical arena. 
He can talk glibly enough about gla- 
diators — was he not aware that a cer- 
tain degree of training is required, be- 
fore a literary man becomes used to the 
practice of his art ? Apparently not ; 
for anything so utterly contemptible, 
in the shape of criticism, it never was 
our fortune to peruse. We conclude, 
therefore, that whatever may have 
been the nature of the other '* private 
griefs" which stimulated this wretched 
<]iislaught on Mr Disraeli, literary jeal- 
ousy was not among tbe number. The 
frog may wish to emulate the dimen- 
sions of tbe ox ; but not even £3op 
has ventured to represent it as emn- 
lons of the caroling of tbe lark. 

We have no hesitation in stating 
our belief, that a certain party in the 
State, to whom Mr Disraeli is pecu- 
liarly obnoxious, has addressed itself 
deliberately to the task, through its 
iu-gans, of running him down. The 
Whigs, of course, regard him with no 
£ftvour, for he has always been their 
determined opponent; but we have 
no reason whatever to suppose that 
their hostility would be earned so far 
as to induce them to join in so very 
unworthy a conspiracy. Bnt to the 
Peelites he has given mortal um- 
brage. They cannot forget that he 
was the man who first challenged tbe 
despotic authority of their chief in the 
House of Commons, and set an ex- 
ample of independence in thought and 
action to others of the Tory party. 
They cannot forget the conflicts in 
which he was personally engaged with 
their leader ; and they cannot forgive 
him for the havoc which he made in 
the ranks of the pseudo-Ooaserva- 
tives. If he and others had chosen to 
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stifle their convictions, to lay aside 
all considerations of honour and con- 
sistency, to submit to mysterious 
bnt imperative dictation, and to be- 
come the passive tools of an autocratic 
minister, the Conservatives might still 
have been in power, and tbe red- 
tapists in possession of their offices. 
Not one of the latter class bnt feels 
himself personally injured. The 
Tapers and Tadpoles had been so 
long accustomed to the advent of 
quarter-day, that they regarded theur 
places almost in the light of patri- 
monial possessions; and bitter in- 
deed was their hatred of the man 
who had assisted to eject them from 
their Goshen. Besides this, their 
vanity, of which they were not with- 
out a lai^ share, was sorely wounded 
by the manner in which they were 
exhibited to the public view, and 
more so by the intense relish with 
which the sketches were received. 
Mr Disraeli never made so happy a 
hit as in his portraiture of these 
small, bustling, self-sufficient, and 
narrow-minded officials, with their 
ridiculous notions about party watch- 
words, political combinations, back- 
stairs influence, and so forth ; nor 
was there ever a more terse or felicit- 
ous description of the then existing 
Government, than that which he has put 
into the mouth of Taper : — ** A sound 
Conservative government — I under- 
stand: Tory men and Whig mea-. 
snree." These things belong to the 
past. They are, however, intelligiblo 
reasons for the rancour which the 
remnants of the Peel party, even when 
allied with the Whigs in power, ex- 
hibit towards Mr Disraeli; and no- 
thing since has occurred to mitigate 
the acerbity of that feeling. But there 
are weighty considerations applicable 
to the future. Tbe Aberdeen Cabinet 
is composed of such heterogeneous 
materials that it cannot be expected 
to hold long together. Even now 
there Is dissension within it ; and, but 
for the expectation of an immediate 
and inveterate war, which renders the 
idea of a change of government dis- 
tasteful to every one, men would 
consider it as doomed. In fact, the 
alliance has never been other than 
a hollow one, and there is no real 
cordiality or confidence among the 
chiefs. The Wbigs are akea4y look* 
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iDg in the direction of the Radicals ; 
the Peelites would very gladly gain 
the confidence of the conntry gentle- 
men. They beliere it not impossible 
even yet, by making certain sacrifices 
and concessions, to reconstmct the 
Conservative party : bat Mr Disraeli 
h the obstacle, and their hatred of 
him is even greater than their love of 
office. They would, in 1852, have 
opened a negotiation, provided he had 
been excluded ; and they entertain 
the same views in 1864. It is evident 
that Lord Aberdeen cannot long re- 
main as Premier. He is anything 
bat personaUv popular; he is now 
well advanced in years ; and his con- 
duct in the Eastern question has not 
raised him in the estimation of the 
country. But then, failing him, who 
is to be the leader of the Peelites in 
the House of Lords ? Not certainly 
the Duke of Newcastle, who has 
neither temper nor ability for that 
daty ; and they have no one else to 
put forward. Gladly would they 
serve under Lord Derby ; but the 
same Cabinet cannot hold Mr Disraeli 
and Mr Gladstone. 

Let them do their worst. It is not 
by publications of this kind, or un- 
scrupulous newspaper invectives, that 
they will accomplish their object 
Even the critic who has taken this 
book as a text for his commentary in 
the Times, is constrained to acknow« 
ledge that the author has sate down 
" to accumulate upon the head of 
his living victim all the dislike, male- 
volence, and disgust he can get toge- 
ther in 650 octavo pages.** We must 
say that it never was our lot to peruse 
a more extraordinary article than that 
which we now refer to. The critic does 
not even think it necessary to affect 
that he cares for public morality. He 
dislikes the Protectionists, whose ge- 
neral ability he doubts, as much as 
he abhors their tenets ; and he thinks 
that Mr Disraeli ought to have left 
their camp in 1848, immediately after 
the death of Lord George Bentinck. 
We confess that we were at first a 
good deal startled at this proposition, 
inasmuch as the course of conduct 
which is here indicated would have 
laid Mr Disraeli open to such charges 
of perfidy as no honourable man could 
endure ; but, on looking a little fur- 
ther, we began to see the drift of these 



observations. There are two detach- 
ments of mischief-makers at work — 
the object of the one being to disgust 
the Tory party with Mr Disraeli; that 
of the other being to disgust Mr Dis- 
raeli with his party. We think it 
right, out of sheer regard for ethics, 
to quote a sentence or two from the 
critical article in the 'Hme* : — 

" For weeks," says the critic, re- 
ferring to the position of Mr Disraeli 
in 1848, *' did he suffer mortification, 
insult, and ingratitude from the Pro- 
tectionist party, with Lord Derby at 
its head ; such as must have roused a 
nobler soul to self-respect and stung 
it with a consciousness of intolerable 
wrong. What if, at that period of 
consummate baseness and unblushing 
insolence, Mr Disraeli had stood apart 
from the conspirators, and taken an 
independent place in the arena which 
he had already made his own I Does 
he believe that the good-will of his 
countrymen would have been wanting^ 
to him at that trying hour, and that 
the svmpathies of Whig and Tory 
would not have sustained him in 
the crisis? He will never recover 
the consequences of the fault then 
committed. He stooped low as the 
ground to conquer, and he failed. He 
might have vanquished nobly, and 
held his head erect By consenting 
to act with men who did not hesitate 
to let him feel how much they despised 
him, he has, indeed, tasted the sweets 
of office, and for a season held the 
reins of power# But where is he now ? 
Where might he have been, had he 
proudly taken his seat in 1848, aloof 
from the false allies who had no belief 
in his earnestness, no satisfaction in 
his company, and who hurled their 
contempt in his teeth ?** 

It reiquires more than one perusal 
before the full meaning of this pas- 
sage can be comprehended. The critic 
first informs us, with a most suspi- 
cious degree of circumstantialitv as to 
details, that, after the death of Lord 
George Bentinck, there was some in- 
disposition to intrust the leadership of 
the Protectionist party in the House 
of Commons to Mr Disraeli, and then 
argues that he ought to have left 
them at once and for ever I Beauti- 
ful, indeed, are the notions of moral- 
ity and honour which are here incul- 
cated! 
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Bat how comes the writer in the 
Times to be so intimatelj acqnainted 
with the secret councils of the Protec- 
tionist party, whom in the aggregate 
he sneersat, terms "conspirators,** and 
aocnses of "consnmmate baseness and 
nnbloshing insolence? ** What does he 
know, more than other determined 
supporters of Sir Robert Peel, of what 
was passing in the opposite camp? He 
tells OS, speaking of 1845, that " in 
England the injustice of the Com 
Laws Is felt at every hearth. Shr 
Robert Peel seizes the opportunity to 
repair some of the errors of his former 
life, and to establish his name for ever 
in the grateful recollection of his 
countrymen.** The man who wrote 
these words never could have had any 
trafficking with the Protectionists; 
he mnst have abhorred them through- 
out ; and yet the curious thing is, that 
he knows, or pretends to know, a 
great deal more about them than an 
enemy could possibly have done. 
For example, he says, in reference to 
the alleged unwillingness, on the part 
of the Protectionists, to be led by Mr 
Disraeli, that " almost in as many 
words Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, 
condescended to convey the intelli- 
gence to the gifted subaltern, and to 
inform him that, notwithstanding the 
transcendent services he had render- 
ed, he had not respectability enough 
for the place of honour he had earned.** 
This is either false or true. If false, 
it is the most unblushing fiction we 
ever remember to have met with ; if 
true, we should like very much to 
know how the writer came by his in- 
formation. 

Not less remarkable is the intimate 
knowledge which the critic affects of 
Mr DisraelTs private character. That 
he dislikes him is very evident. He 
describes him as " GeniuS without 
Conscience *, ** says " he has not a bad 
heart—he has no heart at all ;** that 
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he " will stand before posterity as the 
great political infidd of his age, as 
one who believed in nothing but him- 
self; ** and a great deal to the same 
purpose. He denounces him as incon- 
sistent ; and yet, in the same breath, 
blames him for not having abandoned 
his party on the impulse of a sudden 
pique. If lago were alive and a 
critic, we should expect from him 
just such an article as that which 
appeared in the Times, 

we end as we beran. In this 
wicked and envious little world of 
ours, no man of any note can hope to 
escape without abuse, which may 
be formidable or not, according to 
the quarter from which it comes, and 
the motives which called it forth. 
If more than the share commonly 
set apart for public men has fallen 
upon Mr Disraeli, he may comfort 
himself with the reflection that there 
is but one feeling on the part of the 
public with regard to JLhe conduct 
of his assailants ; and we are greatly 
mistaken if, by this time, the author 
of the Literary and Political Bio- 
graphy does not wish, in his secret 
heart, that he had never addressed 
himself to his dirty task. As for 
other attacks, he is certainly liable to 
these, both as a party leader and as 
an ex-minister. jNo one knows t>etter 
than Mr Disraeli that enmities may 
sometimes arise from peculiar causes. 
Of this, indeed, he has given us, in 
one of his earlier fictions, a veiy apt 
illustration, when he makes Ixion 
say: "I remember we had a con- 
founded poet at Larissa, who proved 
my family lived before the Deluge, 
and asked me for a petlsion. I refused 
him, and then he wrote an epigram 
asserting that I sprang from the veri- 
table stones thrown by Deucalion and 
Pyrrha at the repeopling of the earth, 
and retained all the properties of my 
ancestors!** 
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^£r, Menie, are joa sore yon^s 
London?" 

So asked little Jalj Home standing 
under the shadow of the elm-trees, 
and looking out upon the sea of city 
smoke, with great St PauVs looming 
throagh its dimness. July did not 
quite understand how she could be 
said to be near London, so long as 
sbe stood upon the green sod, and saw 
above her the kindly sky. " There's 
no very mony houses hereaway,** said 
the innocent July ; *^ there's mair in 
Dumfries, Menie — and this is just a 
fine green park, and here's trees — are 
yon sure yen's London ? " 

" Yes, it's London." Very differ- 
ently they looked at it ; — the one with 
the marvelling eyes of a child, ready 
to believe all wonders of that myste- 
rious place, supreme among the na- 
tions, which was rather a superb in- 
dividual personage fh>m among the 
Arabian genii than a collection of 
human streets and houses, full of the 
nsual weaknesses of humankind ; the 
other with the dreamy gaze of a wo- 
man, pondering in her heart over the 
scene of her fate. 

" And Randall's yonder, and Johnnie 
Lithgow ? " said July. " I would just 
like to ken where ; Menie, you've been 
down yonder in the town — ^where will 
Johnnie and our Rimdall be? Mrs 
Wellwood down in Kirklands bade 
me ask Randall if he knew a cousin 
of hers, Peter Scott, that lives in Lon- 
don; but nobody could ken a' the 
folk, Menie, in such a muckle town." 

'* My dear Miss July, muckle is an 
ngly word," said Miss Annie Laurie, 
"and you must observe how nice\y 
your brother and his friend speak — 
quite marvellous for self-educated 
yonng men—and even Menie here is 
very welL Yon must not say muckle, 
my love." 

"It was because I meant to say 
very big," said July with a great blush, 
holding down her head and speak- 
ing in a whisper. July had thrown 
many a wandering glance already 
at Miss Annie, speculating whether to 
call her the old lady or the young 



lad^, and listening with reverential 
cunosity to all she said ; for July 
thought " She — the lady," was very 
kind to call her my dear and my love 
so soon, and to kiss her when she went 
away wearied, on her first evening at 
Heathbank, to rest; though July could 
never be sure about Miss Annie, and 
marvelled much that Menie Laurie 
should dare to call any one In such 
rbglets and such gowns, aunt. 

** You wm soon learn better, n^ 
dear little girl," said the gracious 
Miss Annie, " and you must just be 
content to continue a little girl whOe 
you are here, and take a lesson now 
and then, you know ; and above all, 
my darling, you must take care not 
to fall in love with this yonng man 
whom you speak of so lumiliarly. He 
must not be Johnnie any more, but 
only Mr Lithgow, your brother's friend 
and ours — for I cannot have both mj 
young ladies falling in love." 

"Me!" July's light little frame 
trembled all over, her soft hair fell 
down upon her neck. " It never wHl 
stay up," murmured July, with eager 
deprecation, as Miss Annie's eye fell 
upon the silky uncurled locks ; but it 
was only shamefacedness and embar- 
rassment which made July notice the 
descent of her hair — for July was 
trembling with a little thrill of fear 
and wonder and curiosity. Was it pos- 
sible, then, that little July had come 
to sufficient years to be capable of 
falling in love? — and , in spite of herseff, 
July thought again upon Johnnie 
Lithgow, and marvelled innocently, 
though with a .blush, whether he 
" minded " her as she minded him. 

But July could not understand the 
strange abstraction which had fallen 
upon her friend — the dreamy eye, the 
vacant look, the long intervals of 
silence. Menie Laurie of Bumside 
had known nothing of all this new- 
come gravity, and July's wistful look 
had already begun to follow those 
wandering eyes of hers — to follow 
them away through the daylight, and 
into the dark, wondering — wondering 
— ^whatit was that Menie sought to see. 
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Jenny h busied in the remote re- 
gkoe of the kitchen at this present 
momrot, delivering a lecture, very 
^arp, and marked with some excite- 
ment, to Miss Annie Lanrie*8 kitchen 
maid, wlio is by no means an oma- 
mcntai person, and for titat and many 
other reasons is a perpetual grief to 
Miss Annie*s heart — so Jenny is hap- 
pily spared the provocation of behold- 
mg the new visitor who has entered 
the portals of Heathbank. For a por- 
tentoos shawl, heavy as a thnnder- 
dond, a gown Inrid as the lightning 
6SCiH[>ing from onder its shade, and a 
new bonnet grim with gentility, are 
making their way roond the little lawn, 
concealing fhmi expectant eyes the 
alight person and smaH well-formed 
head, with its short matted crop of 
earls, which distingnlsh Johnnie Lith- 
gow. Johnnie, gixxi fellow, does not 
thhik his sister the most suitable viid- 
tor in the world to the Laurie house- 
hold ; but Johnnie would not, for more 
wealth than he can reckon, pat slight 
upon his sister even in idea — so Miss 
Aimie Laurie*s Maria announces Miss 
Panton at the door of Miss Annie 
Laurie*s drawing-room, and Nelly, 
where she failed to come as a servant, 
to introduced as a guest. 

♦♦Thank'ye, mem," said Nelly. "I 
like London very weel so far as Tve 
seen it— but it's a muckle place, I 
dinna doubt, no to be lookit through 
in a day — and Tm aye fleyed to lose 
mysel in thae weary streets ; but you 
see I didna come here ance errand to 
see the town, but rather came with an 
olject, mem — and now Fm to bide on 
to take care of Johnnie. My mother 
down- by at hame has had mony 
ihochts about him being left his lane, 
with naebody but himself to care about 
in a strmnge place — and it*s sure to 
be a comfort to her me stopping with 
Johnnie, for she kens I*m a weel- 
meaning person, whatever folk do to 
me ; and I would be real thankful if 
ye could recommend me to a shop for 
good linen, for I have a* his shirts to 
mend. To be sure, he has plenty of 
8iller«>but he*s turning the maist ex- 
travagant lad I ever saw." 

^ Good soul ! and you have come to 
do all those kind things for him," said 
Miss Annie Laurie : ^' it is so delight- 
ful to me to find these fine homely 
natwnd feelings in operation— so pri- 



mitive and unsophisticated. I can*t 
tell you what pleasure I have hi 
watching the natural action of a kind 
heart." 

•* I am much obliged to ye, mem,** 
said Nelly, wavering on her scat with 
a half intention of rising to acknow- 
ledge with acurtsey this complimentary 
declaration. ^* I was aye kent for a 
weel-meaning lass, though 1 have my 
fkults — but Pro sure Johnnie ought to 
ken how weel he can depend on me." 

July Home was standing by the 
window — standing very timid and 
demure, pretending to look out, but 
in reality lost in conjectures concern- 
ing Johnnie Lithgow, whose image 
had never left her mind since Miss 
Annie took the pains to advise her 
not to think of him. July, innocent 
heart, would never have thought of 
him had this warning been withheld ; 
but the fascination and thrill of con- 
scious danger filled July's mind with 
one continual recollection of bis pre- 
sence, though she did not dare to turn 
round frankly and own herself his old 
acquaintance. With a slight tremble 
in her little fi^nire, July stands by the 
window, and July's silky hair already 
begins to droop out of the braid in 
which she had confined It with so 
much care. A silk gown— the first 
and only one of its race belonging to 
July— has been put on in honour of 
this, her first day at Heathbank ; and 
July, to tell the truth, is somewhat 
flattered on account of it, and is a 
little afraid of herself and the unaccus- 
tomed splendour of her dress. 

Menie Laurie, a good way apart, 
sits on a stool at her mother's feet, 
looking round upon all those faces — 
from July's innocent tremble of shy 
pleasure, to Johnnie Litb|;ow's well- 
pleased recognition of bis childish 
friend. There is something touching 
in the contrast when you turn to 
Menie Laurie, looking up, with all 
these new-awakened thoughts in her 
eyes, into her mother's face. For 
dutiful and loving as Menie has al- 
ways been,you can tell by a glance that 
she never clung before as she clings 
now — that never in her most trust- 
ful childish times was she so humble 
in her helplessness as her tender wo- 
man's love is to-day. Deprecating, 
anxious, full of so many wistful be- 
seeching ways — do you think the 
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mother does not know why it is that 
Menie*8 silent devotion thus pleads 
and kneels and clings to her very feet? 
And there is a shadow on Mrs 
Laurie's brow — a certain something 

flittering under Mrs Laurie's eyelid, 
[o, she needs no interpreter— and the 
mother hears Menie's prayer, " Will 
youlikehim — will you try to like him?" 
sounding in her heart, and resolves 
that she will indeed try to like him for 
Menie's sake. 

»* Mr Home, of course, will come to 
see us to-night," said the sprightly 
Miss Annie. *^ My dear Mrs Laurie, 
how can I sufficiently thank you for 
bringing such a delightful circle of 
young people to Heathbank ? It quite 
renews my heart again. Ton can't 
think how soon one gets worn out and 
weary in this commonplace London 
world : but so fresh— so full of young 
spirits and life — I assure you, Mr 
Lithgow, yourself, and your friend, 
and my sweet girls here, are quite like 
a spring to me." 

Johnnie, bowing a response, gradu- 
ally drew near the window. You 
will begin to think there is something 
very simply pretty and graceful in 
this little figure standing here within 
shadow of the curtain, the evening 
sun just missing it as it steals timidly 
into the shade. And this brown hair, 
so silky soft, has slidden down at last 
npon July's shoulder, and the breath 



comes something fast on Jnly^s small 
full nether lip, and a little changefhl 
flush of colour hovers about, coming 
and going npon July's face. Listen — 
for now a sweet little timid Yoice, 
fragrant with the low-spoken Border- 
speech, softened out of all its harsh- 
ness, steals npon Johnnie Lithgow'a 
ear. He knows what the words are, 
for he draws veiy near to listen— but 
we, a little farther off, hear nothing 
but the Yoice— a very unassured, shy, 
girlish voice; and July casts a furtive 
look around her, to see if it is not 
possible to get Menie Laurie to whis- 
per her answer to ; but when she does 
trust the air with these few words of 
hers, July feels less afraid. 

Johnnie Lithgow ! — ^no doubt it is 
the same Johnnie Lithgow who cair- 
ri^ her through the wood, half a mile 
about, to see the sunset firom the Best- 
ing Stane— but whether this can be 
the Mr Lithgow who is very clever 
and a great writer, July is puzzled to 
know. For he begins to ask so kindly 
about the old homely Kirkland people 
— he " minds " every nook and corner 
so well, and has such a joyous recol- 
lection of all the Hogmanays and 
Hallowe'ens— the boyish pranks and 
frolics, the boyish friends. July, 
simple and perplexed, thinks within 
herself that Kandall never did so, and 
doubts whether Johnnie Lithgow can 
be clever, after all. 



CHAPTBB XIX. 



" And July, little girl— you are glad 
to see Menie Laurie again ? " 

But July makes a long pause — July 
is always timid of speaking to her 
brother. 

" Menie is not Menie now," said 
July thoughtfully. " She never looks 
like what she used to look at Bnrn- 
side." 

" What has changed her ? " At last 
Bandall began to look interested. 

Another long pause, and then July 
startled him with a burst of tears. 
** She never looks like what she used 
to look at Bumside," repeated Menie's 
little friend, with timid sobs, ** but 
aye thinks, thinks, and has trouble in 
her face night and day." 

The brother and sister were in the 
room alone. Bandall turned round 



with impatience. **What a foolish 
little creature ^ou are, July. Menie 
does not cry like you for every little 
matter : Menie has nothing to trouble 
her.'» 

'* It's no me, Bandall," said little 
July, meekly. "If Icry, Ijustcanna 
help it, and it's nae matter ; but, oh, 
I wish you would speak to Menie — 
for something's vexing Aer." 

" I am sure you will excuse me for 
leaving you so long," said the sprightly 
voice of Miss Annie Laurie, entering 
the room. " What I crying, July dar- 
ling? Have we not used her well, 
Mr Home?— but my poor friend Mrs 
Laurie has just got a very unpleasant 
letter, and I have been sitting with 
her to comfort her." 

Bandall made no reply, unless the 
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smile of indifference which came to his 
lips, the careless taming away of his 
head, might be snppos^ to answer ; 
for Randall did not think it necessary 
to pretend any interest in Mrs Laorie. 

Bat jnst then he canght a momen- 
tary glimpse of some one stealing 
across the farthest comer of the lawn, 
behind a group of shrabs. Randall 
-oonld not mistake the fignre ; and it 
seemed to panse there, where it was 
completely hidden^ except to the keen 
eye which had watched it thither, and 
still saw a flatter of drapery through 
the leaves. 

*^ Mem, if yon please, Miss Menie*s 
out,** said Jenny, entering suddenly, 
*^ and the mistress sent me with word 
that she wasna yery weel hersel, and 
would keep up the stair if youWe nae 
objections. As I said, 'I trow no, 
you would have nae objections* — no to 
say there's company in the house to be 
a divert — and the mistress is far frae 
weel." 

"But, Jenny, you must tell my 
darling Menie to come in," said Miss 
Annie. "I cannot want her, you 
know; and I am sure she cannot 
know who is here, or she would never 
bid you say she was out Tell her I 
want her, Jenny." 

"Mem, I have told you," said 
Jenny, somewhat fiercely, " if she was 
ane given to leasing-making she would 
have to get another lass to gang her 
errands than Jenny, and I canna tcdl 
whatfor Miss Menie should heed, or 
do aught but her lun pleasure, for ony 
company that's here *enow. I'm no fit 
mysel, an auld lass like me, to gang 
away after Miss Menie's licht fit; 
but she's ont-by, puir baim— and it's 
little onybody kens Jenny that would 
blame me wi' a lee." 

She had reached the door before 
Randall could prevail with himself to 
follow her ; but at last he did hurry 
after Jenny, making a hasty apology 
as he went. Randall had by no 
means paid to Jenny the respect to 
which she held herself entitled : her 
quick sense had either heard his step 
behind, or surmised that he would 
follow her; and Jenny, in a violent 
faff, strongly suppressing herself, but 
quivering all over with the effort it 
cost her, turned sharp round upon 
him, and came to a dead panse facing 
him, as he closed the door. 

VOL. LXXT.— KO. CCCCLXI. 



"Where is Miss Menie Laurie? I 
wish to see her," said Randall. Ran- 
dall did not choose to be familiar 
even now. 

" Miss Menie Laurie takes her ain 
will commonly," said Jenny, making 
a sathical curtsey. " She's been used 
wi't this lang while ; and she hasna 
done what Jenny bade her this monv 
a weary day. Atweel, if she hadf, 
some things wouldna have been to 
undo that are-^and mony an hour's 
wark and hour's peace the halU house 
micht ha'e gotten, if she had aye had 
the sense to advise with the like of 
me ; but she's young, and she takes 
her lun gate. Poor thing I she'll have 
to do somebody else's will soon enough 
if there's nae deliverance; whatfor 
should I gradge her her ain the noo ? " 

" What do you mean? I want to 
see Menie," exclaimed Randall, with 
considerable haste and eagemess. 
" Do you mean to say she does not 
want to see me? I have never been 
avoided before. What does she 
mean ? " 

" Ay, my lad, that^s right," said 
Jenny ; " think of yoursel jnst, like a 
man, afore ye gie a kindly thought to 
her, and her in trouble. It's like you 
a' ; if s like the haill race and lineage 
of ye, father and son. No that I'm 
meaning ony ill to auld Crofthill ; but 
nae doubt he's a man like the lave." 

Randall lifted his hand impatiently, 
waving her away. 

" I wouldna wonder I" cried Jenny. 
•'I wouldna wonder— no me. She's 
owre mony about that like her, has 
she?— it'll be my tum to gang my 
ways, and no trouble the mabter. You 
would like to get her, now she's in 
her flower; you would like to take 
her up and carry her away, and put 
her in a cage, like a puir bit singing- 
burdie, to be a pleasure to you. What 
are you courting my baim for? It's 
a' for your ain delight and pleasure, 
because ye canna help but be glad at 
the sight of her, a darling as she is ; 
because ye would like to get her to 
yoursel, like a piece of land ; because 
she would be something to you to be 
maister and lord of, to make ye the 
mair esteemed in ither folks' een, and 
happier for yoursel. Man, I've car- 
ried her miles o' gate in thae very 
arms of mine. I've watched her grow 
year to year, till there's no ane like 

8 
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herina'tiwe omUiyri de, 1st for my- 
mk ? — ake eamia be Jenny's wif»— she 
cmna be Jenny's sin IxmilMuni? Bat 
Jenny woold pnt down ber neok nnder 
the darling's fooi, if itwts to gire ber 
pleasare — snd here's % strange lad 
eoBes that wonld set away aw." 

Bat Jenny's Yebemenee was tooched 
with sach (fispth of higher feeling as 
to exalt it entirely ont of the region 
of the "^fnff." With a hasty and 
tiembfing hand she dashed away some 
taass oot of her eyes. ^' Fm no to 
make a fide of mysel afore Am," mat- 
tered Jenny, drawing a hard breath 
tfaroogh ber dilated nostrils. 

Kwidall, with some pasBioa, and 
mneh aeom in his fine, had drawn 
back a little to listen. Kow be took 
op bis hat harried^. 

^ If yoa are dona, yon will let me 
pass, perfaiq)a," he said angrily. 
" Ttds IS ahsnrd, yon know — let me 
pass. I warn yon I will not qoarrel 
with Menie for aU the old women in 
tfaeworid." 

** If it's me, you're welcome to ca' 
me names," said Jenny, fiercely. *^ I 
daor ye to say a word of the mistress 
— (m yoor peiiL Miss Menie pleases 
to be her lane. I tell yoa Miss 
Menie's oat-by ; and I woold like to 
ken what call ony mortal has to dis- 
tnrb the poor lassie in her distress, 
when she wants to keep it to herseL 
He doema hear me— he's gane the 
very way she gaed," said Jenny, soft- 
ening, as be burst past ber oat of sight. 
*^ 111 no say I think ony waar of him 

frkr ^a^ • Hnfc iv«Aa nriA 



what's to cone oot ot a', bat dia- 
flMy and distress to my pair bairn? ** 

Distress and dismay — itisaot hard 
to see them both in Menie Laorie^s 
fiioe, so pale and fidl of thooght, as 
she leans npon the wall here among 
the wet leaves, looking oot. Yes, she 
is looking oot, fixedly and long, bat 
not npon the misty far-away London, 
not npon the pleasant sk^ of greo, 
the retired and qniet hoases, the whis- 
pering neighboar trees. Something 
has broogfat the dreamy distant fntare, 
the ankiwwn eoantry, bright and hx 
away — brooght it close apni her, laid 
it at her feet. Her owa liTing breath 
this moment sties the atmosphere ot 
this still nnaooomplished worid ; her 
foot is stayed npoa its threshold. Ko 
more yagoe fears — no more meve 
doads apon the joyons firmament- 
bat close before her, dark and tangi- 
ble, the crisis and decision— the tnm- 
ing-point of heart and hope. Before 
her wistful eyes lie two clear paUis, 
winding before ber into the eyenmg 
sky. Two; bat the spectre of a third 
comes in npoa her— ^ life distraoght 
and barren of all comfort — a fote irre- 
yocable, not to be changed or softened ; 
and Menle!3 heart is deadly sick in 
ber poor breas^ and faints for fear. 
Alas for Menie Laurie's quiet heart I 

She was sad yesterday. Yesterday 
she saw a cloudy sword, suspended in 
the skies, wayering and threatening 
above her unguarded head; to-day 
she looks no longer at this imagina- 
tive menace. From another unfeared 
quarter there has follen a real blow. 



CHAFTBB XX. 

h of excite- what you could to prevent this last 

ndall Home passage of arms." 

le g^tening '* Respect!" Menie looked at bim 

ret shrubs^ with doubtful apprehension. She 

to that oor- thought the distress of her mind must 

he had seen have dulled and blunted ber nerves ; 

patiently bis and repeated the word vacantly, 

el path, and scarcely knowing what it meant 

ches : some- ^' I said respect. Is it so presump- 

is in bis eye, tuous an idea? " said Randall, with Ids 

ate was the cold sarcastic smile. 

But Menie made no answer. Draw- 

lel" be ex- ing back with a timid firightened 

might have motion, which did not belong to her 

r me, to do natural character, she stood so very 
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pale, ftod chill, and tearful, that yon 
could haye found nowhere a more 
complete and emphatic contrast than 
Bhe made to her betrothed. The one 
flo fhll of strength and vigour, stout 
independence and glowing resent- 
ment — ^the other with all her life gone 
out of her, as it seemed, quenched and 
subdued in her tears. 

^^Tou have avoided me in the 
house-^ou will not speak to me now/* 
said Randall. *^ Menie, Menie, what 
does this mean?" 

For Menie had not been able to 
conceal from him that she was weep- 
ing. 

^^It is no matter, Handall," said 
Menie ; ** it is no matter." 

Bandall grew more and more ex- 
cited. ^' What is the matter? Have 
you ceased to trust me, Menie? What 
do yon mean?** 

'^ I mean nothing to make yon 
angiy — ^I never did,*'saidMenie, sadly. 
*^ I'm not very old yet, but I never 
grieved anybody, of my own will, all 
my days. HI never came long ago ; 
or, if it came, nobody ever blamed it 
on me. I wish you would not mind 
me,** she said, looking up suddenly. 
^ I came out here, because my mind 
was not fit to speak to anybody — ^be- 
cause I wanted to complain to myscdf 
where nobody should hear of my un- 
thankfulness. I would not have said 
a word to anybody — not a word. 
There was no harm in thinking nithin 
my own heart.'* 

*' There is harm in hiding your 
thoughts from me,** said lUndall. 
*' Come, Menie, yon are not to cheat 
me of my rights. I was angry — for- 

S've me ; but I am not angry now. 
[enie, my poor sorrowful gurl, what 
ails yon? Has something happened? 
Menie, you must tell me.'* 

^^ It is just you I must not tell,** 
said Menie, under her breath. Then 
she wavered a moment, as if the wind 
swayed her light figure, and held her 
in hesitating uncertainty; and then, 
with a sndaen effort, she stood firm, 
apart from the wail she had been 
leaning on, and apart, too, from Ran- 
dall's extended arm. 

*' Yes, I will tell you," said Menie, 
seriously. '^ You mind what hap- 
pened a year ago, Randall ; you mind 
what we did and what we said then— 
*Por ever and for ever.*" 



Randall took her hand tenderly into 
his own, " for ever and for ever.** It 
was the words of their troth-plight. 

^^ I will keep it in my heart,** said 
poor Menie. ^^I will never chan^ 
m that, but keep it night and day m 
my heart Randall, we are far apart 
already. I have a little world you do 
not choose to share : you are entering 
a greater world, where I can never 
have ai^ place. God speed you, and 
God go with you, Randall Home. 
You will be a great man: you will 
prosper and increase ; and what would 
you do with poor Southland Menie, 
who cannot help you in your race? 
Randall, we will be good friends : we 
will part now, and say farewell." 

Abrupt as her speech was Meniere 
manner of speaking. She had to hurry 
over these di^ointed words, lest her 
sobs shoidd overtake and choke her 
utterance ere they were done. 

Randall shook his head with dis- 
pleased impatience. '* This is mere 
folly, Menie. What does It mean? 
Cannot you tell me simply and frankly 
what is the malter, without such a 
preface as this? fiut indeed I know 
very well what it means. It means 
that I am to yield something— to un- 
dertake something— to reconcile my- 
self to some necessity or other, diiB- 
tastefhl to me. But why commence 
so tragically? — the threat should come 
at the end, not at the beginning." 

'^I make no threat," sold Menie, 
growing colder and colder, more and 
more upright and rigid ; ^^Imean to 
say nothing that can make you angry. 
Afaready I have been very unhappy. 
I dare not venture, with our changed 
fortunes, to make a life-long trial^I 
dare not.'* 

"Your changed fortunes!" inter- 
rupted Randall " Are your fortunes 
to-day different from what they were 
yesterday?" 

Menie paused. " It is only a veir 
poor pride which would conceal it 
from you,** she said at length. " Yes, 
they are different Yesterday we had 
enough for all we needed — ^to-day we 
have not anything. You will see 
how entirely our drcumstances are 
changed; and I hope you will see too, 
Randall, without giving either of us 
the pain of mentioning them, all the 
reasons which make it prudent for us, 
without prolonging the conflict kmger. 
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to say good-by. Grood-by ; I can ask 
nothing of yon bat to forget me, 
Randall." 

And Menie held ont her hand, bnt 
conid not lift her eyes. Her voice 
had sank very low, and a slight shiver 
of extreme self-constraint passed over 
her — her head drooped lower and 
lower on her breast — her fingers 
played vacantly with the glistening 
leaves ; and when he did not take it, 
her hand gradnally dropped and fell 
by her side. 

There was a moment's silence— no 
answer — no response — no remon- 
strance. Perhaps, after all, the poor 
perverse heart had hoped to be over- 
whelmed with love which would take 
no denial : as it was, standing before 
him motionless, a great faintness came 
iipon Menie. She could vagnely see 
the path at her feet, the trees on either 
hand. " I had better go, then," she 
said, very low and softly; and the 
light had faded suddenly upon Menie*s 
sight into a strange ringing twilight, 
f\m of floating motes and darkness — 
and those few pace* across the lawn 
filled all her mind like a life journey, 
80 fall of difficulty they seemed, so 
weak was she. 

Gro quickly, Menie — quickly, ere 
those growing shadows darken into a 
blind unguided night — swiftly, ere 
these faltering feet grow powerless, 
and refuse to obey the imperative 
eager will. To reach home — to reach 
home— home, such a one as it is, lies 
only half a dozen steps away ; press 
forward, Menie — are those years or 
hours that pass in the journey? But 
the hiding-place and shelter is almost 
gained. 

When suddenly this hand which he 
would not take is grasped in his vigor- 
ous hold — suddenly this violent trem- 
ble makes Menie feel how he supports 
her, and how she leans on him. ^* I 
sm going home," said Menie, faintly. 
Still he made no answer, but held her 
strongly, wilfully ; not resisting, but 
unaware of her efforts to escape. 

" I have wherewith to work for you, 
Menie," said the man^s voice in her 
ear. '* What are your changed for- 
tunes to me? If you were a princess, 
I would receive you less joyfully, for 

J on would have less need of me. 
£enie, Menie, why have you tried 
•'^urself so sorely— and why should 



this be a cause of separating ns? I 
wanted only you." 

And Monie's pride had failed her. 
She hid her face in her hands, and 
cried, " My mother, my mother!" in 
a passion of tears. 

" Your mother, your mother? But 
yon have a duty to me," said Randall, 
more coldly. "Your mother must 
not bid you give me up : yon have no 
right to obey. Ah ! I see ; I am dull 
and stupid ; forgive me, Menie. Yon 
mean that your mothers fortunes are 
changed. She has the more need of 
a son then; and my May Marion 
knows well, that to be her mother is 
enough for me — you understand me, 
Menie. This does not change our 
attachment, does not change our plans, 
our prospects in the slightest degree. 
It may make it more imperative that 
your mother should live with as, but 
t/ou will think that no misfortune. 
Well, are we to have no more heroics 
now — nothing tragical — but only a 
little good sense and patience on all 
sides, and my Menie what she al» 
ways is? Come, look up and tell 
me." 

" I meant nothing heroic— nothing. 
What I said was not false, Randall, 
said Menie, looking up with some fire. 
" If yon think it was unreal, that I 
did not mean it — '* 

" If you do not mean it now, is not 
that enough?" said Randall, smiling. 
" Let us talk of something less 
weighty. July says you do not look 
as yon used to do; has this been 
weighing on your mind, Menie ? But, 
indeed, you have not told me what 
the misfortune is." 

" We knew it only to- day," said 
Menie. Menie spoke very low, and 
was very much saddened and humbled, 
quite unable to make any defence 
against Randall's lordly manner of 
setting her emotion aside. " My fa- 
therms successors were young men, and 
the price they paid for entering on his 
practice was my mother's annuity. 
But now they are both gone; one 
died two years ago, the other only 
last week— and he has died very poor, 
and in debt, the lawyer writes; so 
that there is neither hope nor chance 
of having anything from those he 
leaves behind. So we have no longer 
an income ; nothing now bnt my mo- 
ther's liferent in Bumside." 
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Menie Laurie did not know what 
poTerty was. It was not any appre- 
hension of this which drew from her 
eyes those few large tears. 

'^ Well, that will be enongh for 
yonr mother/' said Randall. It was 
impossible for Menie to say a word or 
make an objection, so completely had 
he pat her aside, and taken it for 
granted that his will should decide 
alL *' Or if it was not enongh, what 
then? Provision for the future lies 
with me — and you need not fear for 
me, Menie. I am not quarrelsome. 
You need not look so deprecating and 
frightened: yon will find no disap- 
pointment in me.'' 

Was Menie reassured ? It was not 
easy to tell ; for very new to Menie 
Laurie was this trembling humility of 
tone and look — this faltering and wa- 
vering — as if she knew not to which 
side to turn. But Randall began to 
speak, as he knew how, of her own 
self, and of their betrothing, '^ for ever 
and for ever;" and the time these 
words were said came back upon her 
with new power. Her mind was not 
satisfied, her heart was not convinced, 
and very trembling and insecure now 



was her secret response to Randall's 
declaration that she should find no 
disappointment in him ; but her heart 
was young, and all unwilling to give 
up its blithe existence. Instinctively 
she fled from her own pain, and ac- 
cepted the returning hope and plea- 
santness. Bright pictures rose before 
Menie, of a future household harmo- 
nious and full of peace — of the new 
love growing greater, fuller, day by 
day — the old love sacred and strong, 
as when it stood alone. Why did she 
fear? why did a larking terror in her 
heart cry No, no! with a sob and 
pang? After all, this was no vain 
impracticable hope ; many a one had 
realised it— it was right and true for 
ever under the skies ; and Menie put 
her hand upon the arm of her be- 
trothed, and closed her eyes for a 
moment with a softening sense of re- 
lief and comfort, and gentle tears 
under the lids. Let him lead forward ; 
who can tell the precious stores of 
love, and tenderness, and supreme re- 
gard that wait him as his guerdon? 
Let him lead forward—on to thos& 
bright visionary days — in to this^ 
peaceful home. 



CHAFTSB XZI. 



Perhaps next to the pleasure of do- 
ing all for those we love best, the joy 
of receiving all ranks highest. With 
her heart date, Menie went in again 
to the house she had left so sadly — 
went in again, looking up to Randall, 
rejoicing in the thought that from him 
every daily gift— all that lay in the 
future — should henceforth come. And 
if it were well to be Menie's mother 
—chief over one child's heart which 
could but love — how much greater joy 
to be Randall's mother, high in the 
reverent thought of such a mind as 
his! Now there remained but one 
di£9culty — to bring the mother and 
the son lovingly together — to let no 
misconception, no false understand- 
ing blind the one's sight of the other 
— to clear away all evil judgment of 
the past — to show each how worthy 
of esteem and high appreciation the 
other was. She thought so in her own 
simple soul, poor heart ! Through her 
own great affection she looked at both 
— to either of them she would have 



yielded without a murmur her own 
little prides and resentments ; and tho- 
ught of her eyes suffused them with a 
circle of mingling radiance; and sweet 
was the fellowship and kindness, pure 
the love and good offices, harmonioua 
and noble the Ufe of home and every 
day, which blossomed out of Menie- 
Laurie's heart and fancy, in the reac- 
tion of her hopeless grief. 

Mi-s Laurie sits very thoughtful and- 
still by the window. Menie's mother, 
in her undisturbed and quiet life, had 
never found out before how proud she 
was. Now she feels it in her nervous 
shrinking from speech of her misfor- 
tune — in the involuntary baughtinesa 
with which she starts and recoils from 
sympathy. Without a word of com- 
ment or lamentation, the mere bare 
facts, and nothing more, she has com- 
municated to Miss Annie; and Mrs 
Laurie had much difficulty in restrain- 
ing outward evidence of the burst ot 
indignant impatience with which, in 
her heart, she received Miss Annie's 
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effnsiye pity and real kindness. Miss 
Annie, thinking it best not to tronble 
her kinswoman in the present mood 
of her mind, has very discreetly car- 
ried her pity to some one who will re- 
ceive it better, and waits till ^^poor 
dear Mrs Lanrie " shall recover her 
composnre ; while even Jnly, repelled 
by the absorbed look, and indeed by 
an abmpt short answer, too, with- 
draws, and bangs about Uie other end 
of the room, like a little shadow, ever 
and anon gliding across the window 
with her noiseless step, and her stream 
of falling hair. 

Mrs Laurie's face is full of thought 
— ^what is she to do ? But, harder far 
than that, what is Menie to do ? — 
Menie, who vows never to leave her 
— who will not permit her to meet the 
chill fellowship of poverty alone. A 
little earthen - floored Dumfriesshire 
cottage, with its kailyard and its one 
apartment, is not a very pleasant 
anticipation to Mrs Laurie herself, 
who has lived the most part of her 
life, and had her share of the gifts of 
fortune ; but what will it be to Menie, 
whose life has to be made yet, and 
whose noontide and prime must all be 
influenced by such a cloud upon her 
dawning day ? The mother's brow is 
knitted with heavy thought — the 
mother's heart is pondermg with 
strong anxiety. Herself must suffer 
largely from this change of fortune, 
but she cannot see herself for Menie 
— ^Menie : what is Menie to do ? 

Will it be better to see her married 
to Randall Home, and then to go 
away solitary to the cothouse in Kirk- 
lands, to spend out this weary life — 
these lingeringdays? But Mrs Laurie's 
heart swells at the thought. Perhaps 
it will be best ; perhaps it is what we 
must make up our mind to, and even 
urge upon her ; but alas and alas! bow 
heavily the words, the very thought, 
rings in to Mrs Laurie's heart. 

And now here they are coming, 
their youth upon them like a mantle 
and a crown— coming, but not with 
downcast looks ; not despondent, nor 
afraid, nor touched at all with the 
heaviness which bowa down the mo- 
ther's spirit to the very dust. Menie 
will go, then. Close your eyes, mother, 
from the light ; try to think you are 
"* ' try to rejoice that she will be 
■» part from you. It is " for 



her good " — is there anything 
you would not do "for her good," 
mother ? It has come to the decision 
now ; and look how she comes with 
her hand upon his arm, her eyes turn- 
ing to his, her heart elate. She will 
be his wifb, then — ^his Menie first, and 
not her mother's ; but have we not 
schooled onr mind to be content ? 

Yes, she is coming, poor heart I 
coming with her new hope glorious 
in her eyes ; coming to bring the 
son to his mother ; coming herself 
with such a great embracing love as 
is indeed enough of its own might 
and strength to unite them for ever ; 
and Menie thinks that now she can- 
not fail. 

And now they are seated all of them 
about the window, July venturing 
forward to join the party ; and as no- 
thing better can be done, there com- 
mences an indifferent conversation, 
as far removed as possible from the 
real subject of their thoughts. There 
sits Mrs Laurie, sick with her heavy 
musings, believing that she now stands 
alone, that her dearest child has made 
up her mind to fbrsake her, and that 
in solitude and meagre poverty she 
will have to wait for slow- coming 
age and death. Here is Randall, 
looking for onCe out of himself, with 
a real will and anxiety to soften, by 
every means in his power, the mis- 
fortunes of Menie's mother, and rous- 
ing himself withal to the joy of carrying 
Menie home — to the sterner necessity 
of doing a man's work to provide for 
her, and for the new household ; and 
all the wonder you can summon — 
no small portion in those days — ^flut- 
ters about the same subject, little 
July Home ; and you think in your 
heart if you but could, what marvel- 
lous things you unmid do for Menie 
Laurie, and Menie Laurie's mother ; 
while Menie herself, with a wistM 
new-grown habit of observation, reads 
everybody's face, and knows not 
whether to be most afraid of the obsti- 
nate gloom upon her mother's brow, 
or exnltant in the delicate attention, 
the sudden respectfulness and regard, 
of Randairs bearing. But this little 
company, all so earnestly engrossed 
— all surrounding a matter of the 
vitallest importance to each — turn 
aside to talk of Miss Annie Laurie's 
toys — ^Miss Annie Laurie's party — and^ 
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01^7 when they divide and separate 
dare speak of what lies at their heart. 

And Mrs Laurie is something hard 
to be conciliated. Mrs Laurie is much 
inclined to resent this softening of 
muiner as half an insult to her change 
of fortune. Patience, Menie 1 though 
jour mother rebuffs him, he bears it 
nobly. The cloud will not lighten 
upon her brow — cannot lighten — for 
you do not know how heavily this 
wistful look of yours, this very anxiety 
to please her — and all your transpa- 
rent wiles and artiOces — ^your sup- 
pressed and trembling hope, strikes 
upon your mother's heart. *^ She will 
go away — she will leave me." Your 
mother says so, Menie, within herself; 
and it is so hard, so very hard, to per- 
suade the unwilling content with that 
sad argument, '* It is for her good." 
Now, draw your breath softly lest she 
hear how your heart beats, for Ran- 
dall has asked her to go to the garden 
with him, to speak of this ; and Mrs 
Laurie rises with a sort of desolate 
stateliness — rises^-aocepts his ofibred' 
arm, and turns away — poor Menie 1 
with an averted face, and without a 
glance at you. 

And now there follows a heavy time 
—a little space of curious restless sus- 
pense. Wandering from window to 
window^ from table to table ; striking 
a few notes on the ever-open piano ; 
opening a book now, taking up a piece 
of work then, Menie strays about, in 
an excitement of anxiety which she 
can neither suppress nor conceal. 
Will thejr be friends ? such friends- 
such lovmg friends as they might be, 
being as they are in Meniere regard 
so noble and generous both? Will 
tbey join heartily and cordially ? will 
they clasp hands upon a kindly bar- 
gain ? But Menie shrinks, and closes 
her eyes — she dares not look upon the 
allemativo. 

** Menie, will you not sit down ? " 
Little July Home follows Menie with 
her eyea almost as wistfully as Menie 
fbllows Randall and her mother. 
There is no answer, for M«ttte is so 
ftOly ocenpied that the Uttle timid 
¥oioe fails to break through the trance 
tf intoise abstractiott in which her 
heart is separated from this present 
ioeno» ^ Menie I" Speak louder, 
little giri' : Menie cannot bear you, for 
other voioea speidung in her heart. 



So July steals across the room with 
her noiseless step, and has her arm 
twined through Menie's before she is 
aware. ^' Come and sit down— what 
are they speaking about, Menie? Do 
you no hear me? Oh, Menie, Is it 
our Randall? — is it his blame ? " 

July is so near crying that she must 
be answered. *^ Nobody is to blame ; 
there is no harm," said Menie, quicklyi 
leading her back to her seat— quickly 
with an imperative hush and haste, 
which throws July back into timid 
silence, and sets all her faculties astir 
to listen, too. But there comes no 
sound into this quiet room — not even 
the footsteps which have passed out 
of hearing upon the garden path, nor 
so much as an echo of the voices which 
Menie knows to be engaged in con- 
verse which must decide her fate. 
But this restless and visible solicitude 
will not do ; it is best to take up her 
work resolutely, and sit down with 
her intent face turned towards the 
window, from which at least the first 
glance of them may be seen as they 
return. 

No,— no need to start and blush 
and tremble ; this step, ringing light 
upon the path, is not the stately step 
of Randall— not our mother's sober 
tread. ^It's no them, Menie— it's 
just Miss Laurie," whispers Uttle 
startled July fh>m the comer of the 
window* So long away — so long 
away — and Menie cannot tell whether 
it is a good or evil omen^ — but still 
they do not come. 

^ My sweet children, are you here 
alone?" said Miss Annie, setthig 
down her little basket. ^ Menie, love, 
I have just surprised your mamma 
and "Mr Randall, looking very wise, I 
assure you; you ought to be quite 
thankful that you are too young 
to share such deliberations. July, 
dear, you must come and have your 
lesson ; but I cannot teach you to play 
that favourite tune ; oh no, it would be 
quite improper — though he has very 
good taste, has he not, darling? 
But somebody will sav I have desisna 
upon Mr Lithgow, if I always play 
his favourite tune." 

So saying, Mjss Annie sat down 
before the piano, and began to sing, 
^*For bonnie Annie Laurie 1*11 lay 
down my head and dee." Poor John- 
nie Lithgow had no idea, when he 
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praued the pretty little graceful mel- 
odj and delicate venes, that be was 
pajing a oompliment to the lady of 
Heathbank. 

And July, with a Unah, and a 
little timid eageraeas, stole away to 
^liss Annie's side. July had never 
before tonched any instrament except 
Menie Laurie's old piano at Bom- 
slJe, and with a good deal of awe had 
submitted to Miss Annie's lessons. 
It did seem a Tory deUgfatfhl prospect 
to be able to play this favonrite tune, 
though Jnly would hare thought very 
little of it, but for Miss Annk*s con- 
stant warnings. Thanks to these, 
however, and thanks to his own kindly 
half-shy regards, Johnnie lithgow^s 
favourite tunes, favourite books, fa- 
vourite things and places, began to 



Sow of great interest to littJe Jnlj 
ome. She thought it was very 
foolish to remembor than all, and 
Unshed in secret when Johnnie Lith- 
gow*s name came into her mind as an 
authority ; but nevertheless, in spite 
of shame and blushing, a great an- 
thority Johnnie lithgow had grown^ 
and July stood by the piano, eager 
and afraid, longing very much to be 
as accomplished as Miss Annie, to be 
able to pUy his £svonrite tune. 

While Menie Laurie still sits by 
the window, intent and silent, hear- 
ing nothing of song or music, bat 
ouy aware of a hum of inarticulate 
voices, which her heart longs and 
strains to understand, but cannot 
hear. 



CBAFTEB XXn. 



The music is over, the lesson con- 
cluded, and Jui^ sits timidly before 
the piano, striking faint notes with 
one finger, and marvelling greatly how 
it is possible to extract anything like 
an intelligible strain from this waste 
of unknown chords. Miss Annie is 
about in the room once more, giving 
dainty touches to its somewhat defec- 
tive arrangement—throwing down a 
book here, and there altering an orna- 
ment. Patience, Menie Laurie I many 
another one before yon has sat in 
resolute outward calm, with a heart 
all a-throb and trembling, even as 
yours is. Patience ; thouffh it is hard 
to bear the rustling of Miss Annie's 
dress— the faint discords of July's 
music. It must have been one time 
or another, this most momentous inter- 
view — all will be over when it is over. 
Patience, we must wait. 

But it is a strange piece of provo- 
cation on Miss Annie's part, that ahe 
should choose this time and no other 
for looking over that little heap of 
Menle's drawings upon the table. 
Menie is not ambitious as an artist — 
few ideas or romances are in these 
little works of hers ; they are only 
some faces — ^not very well executed — 
the faces of those two or three people 
whom Menie calls her own. 

^' Come and show them to me, my 
love." Menie must not disobey, though 
her first impulse is to spring out of the 



low opened window, and rush away 
somewhere out of reach of all inter- 
ruption till this long suspense is done. 
But Menie does not rush away ; she 
only rises slowly— eomes to Miss 
Annie's side — feeb the pressure of 
Miss Annie's embracing arm round 
her — and turns over the drawings; 
strangelv aware of every line in them, 
yet aU the while in a maxe of abstrac- 
tion, listening for their return. 

Here is Menie's mother— and here 
again another, and yet another, sketch 
of her ; and this is Randall Home. 

" Do you know, I think they are very 
like," said Miss Annie: *^you must 
do my portrait, Menie, darling— yon 
must indeed. I shall take no denial ; 
yon shall do me in my white muslin, 
among my flowers ; and we will put 
Mr Home's sweet book on the table^ 
and open it at that scene— that scene, 
yon know, I pointed ont to yon the 
other day. I know what inspired him 
when he wrote that. Come, my love, 
it will divert yon from thinking of this 
trouble — your mamma should not 
have told you— shall we begin now ? 
But Menie, dear, don't vou think yon 
have put a strange look in this faco 
of Mr Randall? It is like him— but I 
would not choose yon to do me with 
such an expression as that." 

Half wild with her suspense, Menie 
by this time scarcely heard the worda 
that rang into her ears, scarcely saw 
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the face she looked upon ; but sudden- 
ly, as Miss Annie spoke, a new light 
aeemed to burst npon this picture, and 
there before her, looking into her eyes, 
with the smile of cold supervision 
which she always feared to see, with 
the incipient curl of contempt upon 
his lip— > the pride of self-estimation 
in hb eye — was Randall's face, glow- 
ing with contradiction to all her sud- 
den hopes. Her own work, and she 
has never had any will to look at him 
In this aspect ; but the little picture 
blazes out upon her like a sudden en- 
lightenment. Here is another one, 
done by the loving hand of memory a 
year ago ; but, alas I there is no en- 
chantment to bring back this ideal 
glory, this glow of genial love and 
ufe that makes it bright — a face of the 
imagination, taking all its wealth 
of expression from the heart which 
suffused these well-remembered fea- 
tures with a radiance of its own; 
but the reality looks out on Menie 
darkly ; the face of a man not to be 
moved by womanish influences — ^notto 
be changed by a burst of strong emo- 
tion — not to be softened, mellowed, 
won, by any tenderness— a heart that 
can love, indeed, but never can forget 
itself; a mind sufficient for its own 
rule, a soul which knows no generous 
abandon^ which holds its own will and 
manner firm and strong above all 
other earthly things. This is the face 
which looks on Menie Laurie out of 
her own picture, startling her heart, 
half distraught with fond hopes and 
dreams into the chill daylight again 
—full awake. 

**I will make portraits," said Menie, 
hastily, in a flood of sudden bitter- 
ness, ** when we go away, when we 
go home — I can do it — this shall be 
my trade.'* 

And Menie dosed the little port- 
folio abruptly, and went back to her 
seat without another word; went 
back with the blood tingling through 
her veins, with all her pride and all 
her strength astir; with a vague im- 
petuous excitement about her— an im- 



pulse of defiance. So long— so long : 
what keeps them abroad lingeriDg 
among these glistening trees? — per- 
haps because they are afraid to tell her 
that her fate is sealed ; and, starting 
to her feet, the thought is strong on 
Menie to go forth and meet them, to 
bid them have no fear for her, to tell 
them her delusion is gone for ever, 
and that there is no more light re- 
maining under the skies. 

Hush I there are footsteps on the 
path. Who are these that come to- 
gether, leaning, the elder on the 
younger, the mother on the soul 
With such a grace this lofty head 
stoops to our mother; with such a 
kindly glance she lifts her eyes to him ; 
and they are busy still with the con- 
sultation which has occupied so long 
a time. While she stands arrested, 
looking at them as they draw near — 
growing aware of their full amity and 
union — a shiver of great emotion 
comes upon Menie — then, or ever she 
is conscious, a burst of tears. In an- 
other moment all her sudden en- 
lightenment is gone, quenched out of 
her eyes, out of her heart — and Menie 
puts the tears away with a faltering 
hand, and stands still to meet them in 
a quiet tremor of Joy, the same loving 
Menie as of old. 

" My bairn t " Mrs Laurie says no- 
thing more as she draws her daughter 
dose to her, and puts her lips softly 
to Menie's brow. It is the seal of the 
new bond. The mother and the son 
have been brought together ; the past 
is gone for ever like a dream of the 
night ; and into the blessed daylight, 
full of the peaceful rays God sends us 
out of heaven, we open our eyes as to 
another life. Peace and sweet har- 
mony to Menie Laurie's heart I 

Put away the picture; lay it by 
where no one again shall believe its 
slander true ; put away this false*re- 
porting face; put away the strange 
clear-sightedness which came upon us 
like a curse. Ko need to inquire how 
much was false— it is past, and we 
begin anew. 



CHAPTSB xxm. 



** Yes, Menie, I am quite satisfied." 
It is Mrs Laurie herself who volunteers 
this declaration, while Menie, on the 



little stool at her feet, looks up wist- 
fully, eager to hear, but not venturing 
to ask what her conversation with 
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Bandall was. "We said a great 
many things, mj dear — a great deal 
aboat yon, Menie, and something 
about our circumstances too. The 
rent of Bumside will be a sufficient 
income for me. I took it kind of 
Randall to say so, for it shows that 
he knew I would not be dependent ; 
4Uid as for you, Menie, I fancy you 
will be very well and comfortable, 
according to what he says. So you 
will have to prepare, my dear— to 
prepare for your new life." 

Menie hid her face in her mother's 
lap. Prepare — not the bridal gar- 
ments, the household supplies — some- 
thing more momentous, and of greater 
delicacy — the mind and the heart ; 
and if this must always be something 
solemn and important, whatever 
the circumstances, how much more 
so to Menie, whose path had been 
crossed already by such a spectre? 
She sat there, her eyes covered 
with her hands, her head bowing 
down upon her mother's knee; but 
the heavy doubt had flown from her, 
leaving nothing but lighter cloudy 
shadows — maidenly fears and trem- 
blings—in her way. Few hearts were 
more honest than Menie's, few more 
wistfully desirous of doing well ; and 
now it is with no serious anticipa- 
tions of evil, but only with the natural 
thrill and tremor, the natural excite- 
ment of so great an epoch drawing 
close at hand, that Menie's fingers 



" Do you think it's a' true, Menie? 
He wouldna say what he didna mean; 
but I think it's for our Randall's sake 
— it canna be for me I " 

For July has not the faintest idea, 
as she lets this soft silken hair of hers 
fall down on her cheek without aa 
effort to restrain it, that Johnnie 
Lithgow would not barter one smile 
upon that trembling child's Up of hers 
for all the Randalls in the world. 

" He says he'll go to the Hill, and 
tell them a' at hame," said July. 
"Eh, Menie, what will they say? And 
he's to tell Randall first of all. I 
wish I was away, no to see Randall, 
Menie ; he'll just laugh, and think it's 
no true — for I see mysel it canna be 
forme!" 

"It is for you, July; you must 
not think anything else ; there is no- 
body in the world like you to Johnnie 
Lithgow." And slowly July's head 
is raised— a bright shy look of wonder 
gradually growing into conviction, a 
sudden waking of higher thought and 
deeper feeling in the open simple face ; 
a sudden flush of crimson — ^the wo- 
man's blush — and July withdrew her- 
self from her friend's embrace, and 
stole a little apart into the shadow, 
and wept a few tears. Was it true? 
For her, and not for another! But 
it is a long time before this grand 
discovery can look a truth and real, 
to July's humble eyes. 
But, nevertheless, it is very tme. 
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be cleverer than his less assuming 
friend. 

And in this singular little company, 
where all these feelings are astir, it is 
hardly possible to preserve equanimity 
of manners. Miss Annie herself, the 
lady of the house, sits at her little 
work-table, in great delight, running 
over now and then in little outbursts 
of enthusiasm, discoursing of Wr 
Home's sweet book, of Mr Litbgow's 
charmiog articles, and occasionally 
making a demonstration of joy and 
sympathy in the happiness of her 
darling giris, which throws Menie — 
Menie, idways conscious of Randall's 
eye upon her, the eye of a lover, it is 
true, but something critical withal — 
into grave and painful embarrassment, 
sod covers July's stooping face with 
blushes. Mrs Laurie, busy with her 
work, does what she can to keep the 
conversation " sensible," but with no 
great success. The younger portion 
of the company are too completely 
occupied, all of tiiem, to think of ordi- 
nary intercourse. Miss Annie's room 
was never so bright, never so rich 
with youthibi hopes and interests 
before. Look at them, so full of in- 
dividual character, unconscious as 
they are of any observation— though 
NfAj Panton, very grim in the stiff 
eoat armour of her new assumed gen- 
dlity, sits at the table sternly upright, 
watching them all askance, with 
Ti^lant unioviuff eye. 

Lithgow, good fellow, sits by Miss 
Annie. Though he laughs now and 
then, he still does not scorn the natu- 
ral goodness, the natural tenderness 
of heart, which make theimppearance 
under these habitual affectations*— 
tiie juvenile tricks and levities of her 
imreverent age. Poor Miss Annie 
Laurie has been content to resign the 
reverence, in a vain attempt at equa- 
lity; but Lithgow, who is no critic 
by nature, remembers gratefhlly her 
true kindness, and smiles only as 
Httle as possible at the fictitious 
youthfbiness which Miss Annie her- 
self has come to believe in. So he 
sits and bears with her, her little 
follies and weaknesses, and, in his 



unconscious humility, is magnanimous^ 
and does honour to his manhood. 
Within reach of his kindly eye, July 
bends her head over her work, glan- 
cing up now and then furtively to see 
who is looking at him — to see, in the 
second place, who is noticing or 
laughing at her; and July, with all 
her innocent heart, is grateful to Miss 
Annie. So many kind things she 
says — and in July's guileless appre- 
hension they are all so true. 

Graver, but not less happy, Menie 
Laurie pursues her occupation by 
July's side, rarely looking up at all, 
pondering in her' own heart the many 
weighty things that are to come, 
with her tremor of fear, her joy of 
deliverance scarcely yet quieted, and 
all her heart and all her mind engaged 
— in dreams no longer, but in sober 
thought ; sober thought— thoughts of 
great devotion, of lifelong love and 
service, of sometUlng nobler than the 
common life. Very serious are these 
ponderings, coming down to common 
labours, the course of every day ; and 
Menie does not know the nature of 
her dreamings — they look to her so 
real, so sober, and so true— and would 
scorn your warning, if you told her 
that not the wildest story of Arabian 
genii was more romance than those, 
her sober plans and thoughts. 

Apart, and watching all, stands 
Randall Home. There is love in his 
eye — ^you cannot doubt it — love, and 
the impulse of protection, the strong 
appropriating grasp. There is some- 
thing more. Look how his head rises 
in the dimmer background above the 
table and the lights, above the litde 
company assembled there. With 
something like laughter, his eye turns 
upon July — ^upon July's wooer, his 
own friend — ^kindly, yet with a sense 
of superiority, an involuntary eleva- 
tion of himself above them both. And 
this glance upon Miss Annie is mere 
scorn, nothing higher; and his eye 
has scarcely had time to recover it- 
self, when its look falls, bright and 
softened, upon his betrothed ; a look of 
love— question it not, simple Menie— 
but it is calm, superior, above you stilL 
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^^ They tell me it's a haill month 
since it was a' settled, bat I hear 
naething of the house or the plenish- 
ing, and no a word of what Jenny's 
to do. If they're no wanting me, I'm 
no wanting them — ne'er a bit. It*s 
aye the way gold service is rewarded ; 
and whatfor should there be ony 
odds with Jenny ? I might have kent 
that mackle, if I had regarded counsel, 
or thought of my ainsel; but aye 
Jenny's foremost thought was of 
them, for a' such an ill body as she 
is now." 

And a tear was in Jenny's eye, as 
she smoothed down the fold^ of 
Menie's dress— Menie's finest dress, 
her own present, which Menie was to 
wear to-night. And Menie's orna- 
ments are all laid out carefully upon 
the table, everything she is likely to 
need, before Jenny's lingering step 
leaves the room. ^* I canna weel tell, 
for my pairt, what like life'll be with- 
out her," muttered Jenny, as she 
went away. " I reckon no very 
muckle worth the minding about; 
but I'm no gaun to burden onybody 
that doesna want me — no, if I should 
never hae anither hour's comfort a' 
my days." 

And slowly, with many a backward 

fiance and pause, Jenny withdrew. 
Neglect is always hard to bear. 
Jenny believed herself to be left out 
of their calculations— forgotten of 
those to whom she had devoted so 
many years of her life ; and Jenny, 
though she tried to be angry, could 
not manage it, but felt her indignant 
eyes startled with strange tears. It 
made a singular cloud upon her face 
this unusual emotion; the native 
impatience only struggled through it 
fitfully in angry glimpses, though 
Jenny was furious at herself for feel- 
ing so desolate, and very fain would 
have thrown off her discomfort in a 
fnff— but far past the region of the 
faff was this her new-come solitude 
of heart. Her friends were dead 
or scattered, her life was all bound 
np in her mistress and her mistress's 
child, and it was no small trial for 
Jenny to find herself thas cast off 
''nd thrown aside. 



The next who enters this room has 
a little heat about her, a certain at- 
mosphere of annoyance and displea- 
sure. ^* I will be a burden " — unawares 
the same words steal over Mrs Laurie's 
lip, but the sound of her voice checks 
her. Two or three steps back and 
forward through the room, a long 

Eause before the window, and then 
er brow is cleared. You can see 
the shadows gradually melting away, 
as clouds melt from the sky, and in 
another moment she has left the room» 
to resume her place down stairs. 

This vacant room— nothing can yon 
learn from its calm good order, its 
windows open to the sun, its undis- 
turbed and home-like quiet, of what 
passes within its walls. There is 
Menie's little Bible on the table; it 
is here where Menie brings her doubts 
and troubles, to resolve them, if they 
may be resolved. But there is na 
whisper here to tell you what happens 
to Menie, when, as has already 
chanced, some trouble comes upon 
her which It is not easy to put away. 
Hush! This time the door opens 
slowly, gravely — this time it is a foot* 
step very sober, something languid^ 
which comes in; and Menie Laurie 
puts up her hand to her forehead, as 
if a pain was there ; but not a word 
says Menie Laurie's reverie — not a 
word. If she is sad, or if she is 
merry, there is no way to know. She 
goes about her toilette like a piece of 
business, and gives no sign. 

But this month has passed almost 
like age upon Menie Laurie's face. 
You can see that grave thoughts are 
common now, everyday guests and 
friends in her sobered life, and that 
she has begun to part with her 
romances of joy and noble life— has 
begun to realise more tmljr what 
manner of future it is which lies be- 
fore her. Nothing evil, perhaps — 
little hardship in it; no great share of 
labour, of poverty, or care— but no 
longer the grand ideal life, the dream, 
of youthful souls. 

And now she stands before the 
window, wearing Jennv's gown. It 
is only to look out if any one is 
visible upon the road— but there is no 
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passenger yet approaching Heath* 
bank, and Menie goes calmly down 
stairs. As it happens, the drawing- 
room is qnite vacant of all bat Nelly 
Fanton, who sits prim by the wall in 
one comer. Nelly is not an invited 
gnest, bnt has come as a volunteer, in 
right of her brother's invitation, and 
Bfiss Annie shows her sense of the 
intmsion by leaving her alone. 

^^Na, I'm no gann to bide very 
lang in London," said Nelly. *^Te 
see, Miss Menie, yon're an anld 
friend. Pm no so blate, bat I may 
tell yon. I didna come ap here ance 
errand for iny ain pleasure, bat 
mostly to see Johnnie, and to try if I 
€onldna get ony word of a very de- 
cent lad, ane Peter Drnmlie, that 
belangs abont onr oonntryside. We 
were great friends, him and me, and 
then we had an outcast — ^you'll ken 
by yonrsel — but weVe made it up 
again since I came to London, and 
Pm gaun hame to get my providing, 
and comfort my mother a wee while, 
afore I leave her athegither. It's a 
real duty comforting folk's mother, 
Miss Menie. Pm sure I wouldna 
forget that for a' the lads in the 
worid." 

" And where are you to live, Nelly ?" 
Nelly's moralising scarcely called for 
an answer. 

'*We havena just made up our 
minds; they say ae marriage aye 
makes mair," said Nelly, with a grim 
smile. *^ Miss Menie, you've s^ us 
a* agaun.*' 

Perhaps' Menie did not care to be 
classed with Nelly Panton. "July 
Home will be a very young wife," 
she said ; " I think your brother 
should be very happy with her, 
Nelly." 

"I wouldna wonder," said Nelly, 
shortly ; " bnt you see. Miss Menie, 
our Johnnie's a well-doing lad, and 
micbt ha'e looked higher, meaning 
nae offence to you ; though nae doubt 
it's true what Randall Home said 
when he was speaking abont this. 
* Lithgow,' says he (for he ca's Johnnie 
by his last name — it's a kindo* fashion 
hereaway), * if you get naething with 
your wife, I will take care to see 
you're no cumbered with onybody 
but hersel;* which nae doubt is a 
great comfort, seeing there micht 
ha'e been a haill troop of friends, 



now that Johnnie's getting up in the 
world." 

"What was that Randall Home 
said ? " Menie asked the question in a 
very clear distinct tone, cold and 
steady and unfaltering—" What do 
you say he said ? — tell me again." 

" He said, Johnnie wouldna be 
troubled with nane of her friends," said 
Nelly ; " though he has her to keep, 
a bit wee silly thing, that can do 
naething in a house— and nae doubt 
a maid to keep to her forby — that he 
wouldna have ony of her friends a 
burden on him ; and a verv wise thing 
to say, and a great comfort I aye 
said he was a sensible lad, Randall 
Home. Eh, preserve me I " 

For Randall Home stands before 
her, his eyes glowing on her with 
haughty rage. He has heard it, every 
single deliberate word, and Randall 
is no coward— he comes in person to 
answer for what he has said. 

Rise, Menie Laurie I Slowlv they 
gather over us, these kind shadows of 
the coming night ; no one can see the 
momentary faltering which inclines 
you to throw yourself down there 
upon the very ground, and weep your 
heart out. Rise ; it is you who are 
stately now. 

"This is true?" 

She is so sure of it, that there needs 
no other form of question, and Menie 
lays her hand upon the table to snp- 

Eort herself, and stands firmly before 
im waiting for his answer. Whv is 
it that now, at this moment, when 
she should be most strong, the pass- 
ing wind brings to her, as in mockery, 
an echo of whispering mingled voices 
— the Mmid happiness of July Home? 
But Menie draws up her light figure, 
draws herself apart from the touch of 
her companions, and stands, as she 
fancies she must do henceforth, all 
her life, alone. 

"This is true?" 

" I would disdain myself if I tried to 
escape by any subterfuge," said Ran- 
dall, proudly ; " I might answer that 
I never said the words this wo- 
man attribute to me ; but that I do 
not need to tell you. I would not 
deceive you, Menie. I never can deny 
what I have given expression to ; and 
you are right — it is true." 

And Randall thinks he hears a 
voice, wavering somewhere, far off, 
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and distant like an echo— not coming 
from these pale lips which moTe and 
fonn the words, bnt falling ont upon 
the air — faint, yet distinct, not to be 
mistaken. ^^ I am glad yon haye told 
me. I thank yon for making no diffi- 
cnlty about it : this is very well." 

^^ Meniel yon are not moved by this 
g08sip*s story? This that I said has no 
effect on yon ? Menie I Is a woman 
like this to make a breach between 
you and me?" 

In stolid malice, Nelly Panton sits 
still, and listens with a certain melan- 
choly enjoyment of the mischief she 
has made, protesting, under her 
breath, that ^^she meant nae ill ; she 
aye did a'thing for the best ;" while 
Eandall, forgetful of hfe own acknow- 
ledgment, repeats again and again 
his indignant remonstrance, '^ a wo- 
man like this I " 

^^ No, she has no such power," said 
Menie firmly — ^*-no such power. Par- 
don me — I am wanted to-night. My 
strength is not my own to be wasted 
now; we can conclude this matter 
another time." 

Before he could say a word, tiie 
door had closed upon her. There 
was a bustle without, a glimmer of 
cominff lights upon the wall. In a 
few minutes the room was lighted up, 
the lady of the house in her presiding 
place — and Randall started with 
angrr pride from the place where he 
stood, by the side of Nelly Panton, 
whose gloomy unrelieyed figure sud- 
denly stood out in bold r^ef upon 
the brightened walL 

Another thnel Menie Laurie has, 
not gone to ponder upon what this 
other conference shall be— ^he is not 
by her own window — she Is not ont 
of doors— she has gone to no such re- 
fuge. Where she never went before, 
into the heart of Miss Annie's pre- 
parations—into the bustle of Miss 
Annie's hospitality — shunnhig even 
Jenny, far more shunning her mother, 
and waiting only till the room is full 
enough, to give her a chance of escap- 
ing every uuniliar eve. This is the 
first device of Menie^s mased, bewil- 
dered mind. These many days she 
has lived in hourly expiectation of 



some such blow; but it stuns her 
when it comes. 

Forlorn 1 forlorn] wondering if it 
is possible to hide this misery from 
eveiy eye — pondering plans and 
schemes of o<mcealment, tiying to in- 
vent — do not wonder, it is a natu- 
ral impulse — some generous lie. Bnt 
Menie s nature, more truthful than her 
will, fuls in the effort The time 
goes <m, the lingering moments swell 
mto an hour. Music is in her ean^ 
and smiling fiioes glide before her 
and about her, till she feels this dread- 
ful pressure at her heart no longer 
tolerable,- and bursts away in a and- 
dw passion, craving to be alone. 

Another heart, restless by reason 
of a gnawing nnhappiness, wanders 
ont and in of these unlighted chom- 
bers-^frenest coming back to this 
one, where the tfeasnres of its life 
rest night by night. This wandering 
Bhadow is not a graceful one — these 
pattering, hasty footsteps have no- 
thing in tiiem dT the softened linger- 
ing tread of meditation. No, poor 
Jenny, little of aentimait or graee 
embellishes yonr melancholy — ^yet it 
is hard to find any poem so full of 
pathos as a desolate heart, even such 
a one as beats in your homely breast 
to-night. 

Sonly— theroom is notvacant now, 
as it was when you last entered here. 
Some onestands by the window, stoop- 
ing forward to look at the stars ; and 
while you linger by the door, a low 
cry, half a sigh, half a moan, breaks 
the silence faintly— not thd same voice 
which just now bore its part so well 
below ; — not the same, for that voice 
came fVom the lips only — this is ont 
of the heart. 

"Bairn, you're no weel— they've 
a' wearied yon," said Jenny, stealing 
upon her in the darkness : " lie down 
and sleep; it^s nae matter for the like 
of me, bnt when you sigh, it breaks 
folk's hearts." 

The familiar voice surprised the 
watcher into a sudden burst of child- 
ish tears. All the woman failed in 
this great trial. " Oh, Jenny, dinna 
tell my mother I " Menie Laurie was 
capable of no other thought. 
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THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE PROTECTORATE IN TURKEY. 



BaiORE many weeks shaU have gone 
over, perhaps while these sheets are 
passing through the pesg, we shall 
be able to jadge of the accnracy of 
Lord EUenborongh's opinion, as ex- 
pressed m the House of LordB on the 
6th Fehmaiy, that we are on the eve 
of one of the most formidable wars that 
erer this coontry was engaged in. 
Yes ; within a short period from the 
present date mnch will be known; the 
Bossian problem will be near its solu- 
tion. ThQ mysteiy of that force, 
which is said to be hrresistible, and of 
those resources said to be ineodiaust- 
ible, will be laid bare to the world. 
We shall know if all that we haye 
been told of that vast power which 
has kept Europe in awe, is real ; if the 
colossal idol which all hare gaaed on 
with a feeling that cannot be aecurate- 
Jj described, does not stand on feet of 
day. We confess that recent events 
have somewhat weakened the general 
fidth in the overwhelming strength of 
Bussia, and people begin to have some 
doubt whether the world has not been 
imj^ed upon. With her vast terri- 
torial extent, including nearly one- 
seventh part of the terrestrial portion 
of the globe and one twenty-seventh 
of its .entire surfiAse, and her varied 
population, comprising near^ one- 
ninth of the human race, she has 
spoken as if she could domineer over 
all Europe : and until the Fruth was 
passed, and the Danube became once 
more the theatre of battle, mankind 
seemed, if not entirely to admit, at 
least unwilling to dispute the claim. 
The combats of Oltemtsa and Citale 
bave, we suspect, disturbed that be- 
lief. Foreign and all but hostile 
fags have, within the last few weeks, 
floated ahnost within sight of Sebas- 
topol; the squadrons of JBngland and 
France have swept the hitherto unap- 
proachable Euxine, from the Thra- 
dan Bosphorus to Batoun, and from 
Batoun back to Beicos Bay, and her 
fleet has not ventured to cross their 
path. Should Austria, listening to 
her evil genius, prove false to her 
own mterests, we believe that the an- 
tidpations of the noble Lord referred 



to will be realised. Should she consult 
her own safety, and make common 
cause with those whose warlike pre- 
parations are not for aggression, but 
defence, we still incline to the opinion 
that hostilities may be limited to their 
orighial theatre— to be temporarily 
arrested, if not dosed, by diplomatic 
intervention. The unsnccessfhl issue, 
at least to the date at which we write, 
of Count Orloff*8 mission, gives us 
some hope that such will be the case; 
but a very short time will enable us 
to judge whether the advance of a 
corp9 (TamUe to the Servian frontier 
is to aid Russian aggression, or to 
act, if necessary, agamst it. 

An aggressive spirit has invariably 
marked the policy of Bussia from t£e 
time of Feter the Great. Long hai^ 
assed by internal enemies, and some- 
times struggling for existence, she at 
lengtii was fir^d from the dang^B 
which had menaced her from abroad. 
By a fortunate concurrence of drcum- 
stances,'.the moment when her ffovem- 
ment became constituted, and began 
to ei^oy its liberty of action, the ndgh- 
bouring states, from the Baltic to the 
Caspian, entered into their period of 
weakness. The wild ambition and 
the mad enterprise of Charles Xn. 
occasioned the decline of Sweden. 
Hie chivabrous monarch, the conqueror 
of Narva, the vanquished of Fnltova, 
perished in the ditch of Frederickshall. 
Feter triumphed over his most for- 
midable enemy; and, if he did not 
from that moment begm his aggression 
in the Ottoman territory, he was at all 
events no longer embarrassed by the 
dangerous diversions in the north. 
There still, however, remained an ob- 
stade to his designs on those magnifi- 
cent possessions of the Osmanlis, which 
have at all times possessed the fatal 
privilege of attracting the cupidity of 
the northern barbarian. There still 
remained Foland; but her anardiy, 
her hitcumal convulsions, inseparable 
from her anomalous institutions, prov- 
ed to be no less profitable to the 
Muscovite than the madness of the 
Scandinavian hero ; and from the day 
of her dismemberment, Turkey became 
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the pennanent object of tbe ambition 
which, even as we write, threatens to 
convalse Enrope. 

It rarely happens that np to the close 
of a loDg war the original cause of 
qnarrd continues the same. The first 
dissension disappears as war pro- 
gresses, and, in the numerous compli- 
cations which hostilities give rise to, 
the belligerents themselves either for- 
get, or do not assign the same impor- 
tance to the question which originally 
array^ them in arms against each 
other. Though the war between 
Bussia and Turkey has not yet a 
remote date, and though hostilities 
have not yet been formally declared 
between Russia and the Western 
Powers, notwithstanding the recall of 
their respective ambassadors, we still 
fear that the public is beginning to 
lose sight of the primary grounds ot 
quarrel between the Czar and the 
Sultan, and which has led to the 
present state of things. The pretext 
put forward by Russia for intervention 
in the Ottoman empire is her desire 
to ^* protect" the ten millions of Chris- 
tians of the Greek Church who are 
subjects of the Forte ; these ten mil- 
lions professing the same faith as the 
subjects of the Emperor of Russia, and 
living nnder the tyrannous rule of an 
infidel government. We admit the 
plausibility of that claim, and we are 
aware how easily the generous sym- 
pathies of a Christian people can be 
roused in favour of such a cause. 
We can appreciate the feelings of those 
who are persuaded that the moment 
has at length arrived when the Cross 
shall be planted on the mosques of 
Stamboul, and the orthodox believer 
take the place of the Mussulman. 
The claim to a Protectorate over ten 
millions of suffering Greeks in the 
European territory of the Sultan has 
been described as a cover, underwhich 
Russia aims at the possession of 
Constantinople, and, in fact, at the 
extension of her dominion from the 
Carpathian to the Danube, and from 
the Danube to the Sea of Marmora; 
but the Czar has solemnly and. re- 
peatedly declared that he had no such 
ambition, and that the sole motive 
which actuated him was to protect a 
population who professed tbe self-same 
religion as himself, he being the visible 
head of the Eastern Church, and re- 



cognised as such by the Eastern or 
Greek Christians ; and the refusal of 
the Porte to grant that Protectorate 
is the primary cause of the war. 
Without examining whether any, or 
what conditions would justify a foreign 
government in imposing its protect 
tion on the subjects of an independent 
state, we may be permitted to saj 
something of the nature of the reli- 
gion whose champion the Czar pro- 
fesses to be ; of the alleged homo- 
geneity of the Eastern and Bub- 
sian Churches, for on this the whole 
question turns ; and of the advantages 
likely to accrue to the Greeks from 
Russian protection. 

Among the many errors likely to 
be dissipated by the minute discus- 
sion which the Eastern question has 
undergone in tbe public press of thia 
and other countries, not the least Is 
that which has reference to the Em- 
peror of Russia as the natural Pro- 
tector of the Christian commnnities 
of the East. The hardihood with which 
this claim has been constantly put for- 
ward, and the silent acquiescence with 
which it seems to have been admitted 
by those who should know better, have 
imposed upon the worid. Even now, 
they who resist the formal establish- 
ment of the influence of Russia over 
the internal affiiirs of Turkey, do so 
more by reason of the political conse- 
quences of that usnrpation to the rest 
of Europe, than with the thought of 
diluting tbe abstract right of the head 
of the " Orthodox Faith" to the Pro- 
tectorate he lays daim to. These 
pretensions, like many others we could 
mention, will not stand the test of ex- 
amination. We do not learn, on any 
satisfactory evidence, that the Chris- 
tian populations of the Ottoman em- 
pire have, during the last ten months, 
received with sympathy or encon- 
ragement the prospect of Russian 
protection ; nor have they, so far as 
we know, exhibited any very earnest 
longing for the introduction of the 
knout as an element of government. 
The population of independent Greece 
may, and, we have no doubt, do, in- 
dulge in the harmless dream of a new 
Byzantine empire to be raised on the 
ruins of that which Mahomet JI. won 
from their fathers; and they would 
doubtless rejoice that the domination 
of the Osmanlis were put an end to 
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by RnasiAy or any other power, on 
condition of being their snccessors, 
as they were their predecessors. We 
believe that to this sort of revo- 
lution the aspirations of the Greeks 
are limited. Bat that people dispute 
the claim of the Czar to the Pontifi- 
cate of the *' Orthodox Faith," and 
reject the idea of a temporal snbmis- 
Biontohim. The Greek Chnrch, how- 
ever, does not constitate the only 
Christian comihunity of the Ottoman 
empire. Other congregations are to be 
foond there, subjects also of the Porte, 
and who have not less claim to the 
protection of the various states of 
Europe, when protection is needed; 
but who still less desire that Russia 
should be their sole protector. 

The points of difference between the 
Greek and Latin Churches are fami- 
liar to the world. But it may not be 
so generally known that, while the 
Buasian branch of the former pro- 
fesses to preserve the Byzantine dog- 
mas as its basis, the condition of its 
hierarchy, and the mechanism of its 
discipline, have become so altered with 
the lapse of years, that, at the present 
day, there exists no identity in this 
respect that would justify the head of 
the Russian Church in his pretensions 
to a temporal or sphritual protectorate 
over that church whose administrator 
and head is the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Besides the difference of lan- 
guage, which is not without its im- 
portance — the one speaking Greek, 
the other Sclavonic— the Church of 
Constantinople still boasts that she 
has preserved her Patriarch, who is 
independent of secular interference 
in spirituals, while no such privi- 
lege belongs to Russia. A serious 
difference, too, exists between the 
Russian and Greek Churches (and 
one which would create new schisms 
and new convulsions) on the impor- 
tant question of baptism. Converts 
are admitted into the pale of the for- 
mer from other communities, when 
they have been already baptized, with- 
out the obligation of again receiving 
the sacrament; while the Church of 
Constantinople makes the repetition 
of the sacrament indispensable in si- 
milar cases. The difference of church 
government is of the greatest impor- 
tance : the Greeks have never admit- 
ted that the Holy Synod of St Peters- 
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burg, established by Peter the Great, 
represents in any sense the spiritual 
authority which he forcibly overthrew. 
The substitution of the chief of the 
state for it was never pretended to be 
otherwise than for political purposes, 
and as a means of realising the ambi- 
tious and aggressive designs of the 
Czar ; and, while we do not deny the 
success it has met with, we believe that, 
since that event, the Russian clergy, as 
a body, has become the most ignorant 
and the most servile of any ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation that now exists. The 
edict of Peter the Great admits the 
merely temporal object he had in view. 
**A spiritual authority," it states, 
^* which is represented by a corporation, 
or college, will never excite in the na- 
tion so much agitation and efferves- 
cence as a single chief of the ecclesias- 
tical order. The lower classes of the 
people are incapable of comprehending 
the difference between the spiritual and 
secular authority. When they witness 
the extraordinary respect and honour 
which encompass a supreme pontiff, 
their admiration and wonder are so 
excited, that they look upon the chief 
of the Church as a second sovereign, 
whose dignity is equal, or even supe- 
rior, to that of the monarch himself; 
and they are disposed to attach to 
the ecclesiastical rank a character of 
power superior to the other. Now, as 
it is incontestable that the common 
people indulge in such reflections, 
what, we ask, would be the case if 
the unjust disputes of an arbitrary 
clergy were added to light up a con- 
flagration?" At the time this edict 
was issued, the Russian Church had 
already lost its patriarch. Full twenty 
years had elapsed since that event; 
and if ever the mitre of a prelate 
rivalled the diadem of an emperor, it 
was not in the reign of Peter that such 
an instance was to be found. No se- 
rious antagonism of the kind did or 
could exist in Russia; and the real 
object of the abolition of the patri- 
archate was, to combine with the ab- 
solutism of the sovereign the prestige 
of spiritual supremacy — that the Czar 
might not only say, with Louis XIV., 
''The State I / am the State;" but 
also, *' The Church 1 1 am the Church." 
The Holy Synod of St Petersburg 
is, it is true, composed of some of the 
highest dignitaries of the Russian 
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Charch, (taken from the monastic 
order) ; but these are appointed by the 
secolar authority ; are presided orer by 
a layman who represents the Czar, and 
whose veto can suspend, or even an- 
nul, the most solemn resolutions of 
the Synod, even when unammoutly 
adopted. The person who occupied 
for years, and who, we believe, still 
occupies the important post of Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Ecdesiastical 
Council, which regulates and decides 
on all matters concerning the disci- 
pline and administration of the Church 
of Russia, is a general of cavalry — 
Creneral Frotuson I The body thus 
controlled by a military chief, may be 
increased in numbers, or reduced, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the Czar ; 
but those who ordinarily constitute 
that Ecclesiastical Board are the me- 
tropolitan of St Petersburg, the arch- 
bishops, a bishop, the Emperor's con- 
fessor, an archimandrite (one degree 
lower than a bishop), the chaplain- 
general of the naval and military 
forces, and an arch-priest. But, what- 
ever be the rank, the learning, or the 
piety of the Synod, one thing must 
be well understood by them;— they 
must never dare to express an opin* 
ion, or give utterance to a thought, 
in opposition to the Czar. The ecHcts 
of the Synod bear the imperial im- 
press ; they are invariably headed 
with this formula^ "By the most 
high will, command, and conformably 
to the sublime wishes of his Majesty, 
&c. &c.'' If it be alleged that the 
authority of the Holy Synod, with its 
bearded, booted, and sabred presi- 
dent, relates merely to the temporal 
administration of the Church, and 
that should a question of dogma arise 
recourse would be had to an (Ecume- 
nicat Council^ composed of all the 
churches of the Oriental rite, we reply 
that the superintendence of the Synod 
is not confined to points of mere ad- 
ministration or discipline. The can- 
onisation of a saint, for instance, is 
not a matter of mere administration. 
When a subject is proposed for that 
distinction — and the Rnssian Hasio- 
logy is more scandalously filled than 
the Roman in the worst times of the 
Papacy— it is the Synod, that is, the 
Emperor, who decides on the claims 
to worship of the unknown candidate, 
' "^ remains may have been previ- 



ously sanctified by the gross supersti- 
tion of a barbarous peasantry. It is 
true that, in consequence of some no- 
torious criminals having, not many 
years ago, been added to the list cKf 
orthodox saints, the Emperor, since the 
discovery of this, has manifested con- 
siderable repugnance to exercising this 
important part of his pontifical innc- 
tions. He has, on recent occasions, re- 
fused \^fiat of canonisation. A few 
years ago, some human bones were dug 
np on the banks of a stream in the 
government of Kazan, which, for some 
reason or other, were supposed to pos- 
sess miraculous powers. A conning 
speculator thought it a regular god- 
send; and petitions were forthwith 
sent to St Petersburg claiming divine 
honours for the unknown. The peti- 
tions were repeatedly rejected, but as 
often pressed on the Emperor. His 
Pontifical Majesty, who was assuredy 
on high authority, that the claims of 
the present candidate were quite as 
well founded as those of many in the 
Hagiology^ at last consented to issue 
his order of canonisation, but roundly 
swore that he would not grant another 
saintship as long as he lived. Yet 
it is not doubted that the opportunity 
offered by the present •* holy war" of 
continuing the sacred list will be made 
use of unsparingly. 

In other Churches the sacerdotal 
character is indelible ; it is conferred 
by the ecclesiastical authority, and 
whether by the imposition of hands, 
or any other formality, cannot be de- 
stroyed even where the party is sus- 
pended from his sacred functions, or 
prohibited altogether from performing 
them. But neither suspension, nor 
degradation, can be considered as a 
matter of mere administration, or or- 
dinary discipline ; and the Emp«ror*8 
military representative has it in his 
power to decide on the degradation 
of any clergyman, and to completely 
efface the sacerdotal character ac- 
quired by ordination. 

But, supposing the improbable event 
of an (Ecumenical Council^ in which 
the various Churches of the East 
should enter as component parts, in 
what manner, we may be permitted 
to ask, wonld the Russians claim to 
be represented? Would the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, or those of Anti- 
och, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, who 
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are ander big spiritual jarisdiction, 
and who prcmounce the Mnscovite 
Church as, if DOt heretical, at least 
scfaismatical, sabmit to be presided 
OTer bj an aide-de-camp of the Czar ; 
or would thej recognise, in favonr of 
his Majesty, the quality of impecea- 
bilitj, or infallibility, which they re- 
iuse to the bead of the Latin Church ? 
With that complete dependence in 
spiritnal as in temporal f^ovemment on 
Ihechief of theState, and that debasing 
servitnde of the Russian Church, may 
be compared with advantage the im- 
munities and pririleges of the Church 
of Constantinople even under the Mus- 
sulman goyemment Its Patriarch is 
the chief of the Greek communities, the 
president of their Synod, and the sove- 
reign judge, without interference on 
the part of the Sultan's authority, of 
all dvil and religious matters relating 
to these communities which may be 
brought before it. The Patriarch, and 
the tw^ve metropolitans who, undw 
his presidency, compose the Synod, 
or Grand Council of the Greek natum^ 
are exempt from the Haratchy or per- 
sonal impost. The imposts the Greek 
naium pays to the government are 
apportioned, not by the Mussulman 
authorities, but by its own archbishops 
and bishops. Those prelates are de 
officio members of the municipal coun- 
dls, by the same right as the Turkish 
governors and muftis. The cadis and 
governors are bound to see to the exe- 
cution of the decisions or judgments 
of the bishops, in all that relates to 
their dioceses respectively; and to 
enforce the payment of the contribu- 
tions which constitute the ecclesias- 
tical revenues. The elergy of the 
Greek Chureh receive from each family 
of their own communion an annual 
contribution, for the decent mainte* 
nance of public worship. They cele- 
brate marriages, pronounce divorces, 
draw up wills, and from all these 
acts derive a considerable revenue; 
and, in certain cases, they are autho* 
rfsed to receive legacies bequeathed 
tor pious objects. For every judg- 
ment pronounced by their tribunals, 
the Patriareh and metropolitans are 
entitled to a duty on the value of the 
pr op ert y in litigation, of ten per cenk 
They have the power of sentencing 
to line, to imprisonment, to corporal 
punishment, and to exitot indepen- 



denUy of the spiritual power they pos- 
sess, and which they not rarely exer- 
cise, of excommunication. The Patri- 
arch and the prelates are paid a fixed 
contribution by the priests to whom 
the higher functions of the ministry 
are confided ; and these, in turn, re- 
ceive a proportional amount from the 
clergy under their immediate super- 
intendence. The incomes of the Fa- 
triarehs of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, of the thirty-two arch- 
bishops, and the one hundred and forty 
bishops of the Ottoman empire, are paid 
out of these public contributions. 

These immunities present, as we have 
said, a striking contrast with thecondi- 
tion of the orthodox Chureh in Russia. 
A Church so endowed, and with powers 
over the millions who belong to its 
communion, would naturally tempt 
an ambitious sovereign to become its 
master under the name of Protector. 
We discard completely any inquiry 
into the relative merits of the two 
communities; but we think it must be 
evident to any impartial mind, tiiat 
the protectorate of the Caar, in his 
character of head of the orthodox faith, 
would make him the supreme ruler 
over the Ottoman empire in Europe. 

We do not mean to allege that the 
immunities of the Christian popnla- 
tioa have been faithfully respected 
by the pashas, the cadis, or other 
agents of the Porte. We admit 
that most of what has been said 
of the intolerance and the corrup- 
tion of Turkish officials is true, and 
that acts of oppression and cruelty 
have been perpetrated, which call for 
the severest reprehension, and re- 
quire the interference of the Christian 
governments of Europe. But what 
we dispute is, the exdusive right ot 
the Emperor of Russia to such inter- 
vention or to such protectorate. 

The Church of Constantinople re- 
gards that of St Petersburg as schis- 
matical, however nearly they approach 
in some respects ; and so far from ac- 
knowledging a right of ProtectoratOy 
either in the Synod or the Emperor, 
she claims over her younger and erring 
sister all that superiority which is 
imparted by primogeniture. She 
would reject the cla&n of Russia to 
supremacy, and refuse to be adminis- 
tered by a servile S^nod, with a nomi- 
nee of the Ciar for Pxesldenl. To 
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snbmit to tbat Protectorate would be 
to admit foreign aaihoritj ; tbat ad- 
mission ironld inrolve tbe loss of ber 
Patriarcb, tbe evidence of ber inde- 
pendence ; and to tbis conviction mar 
oe traced tbe indifference of tbe Greek 
population to Russian influence, and 
tbe co-operation its clergy bas given 
to tbe Porte. 

But, scattered amid tbe hnmense 
population wbicb are subject to tbe 
Sultan, maj be found communions 
not belonging to tbe Confession of 
Pbotins as adopted by tbe Eastern 
Cburcbes, and still less to tbe scbir- 
matical brancb of it wbicb is known as 
tbe Russian Cburcb. Tbese commn- 
nioDS bave no relation, affinity, or in 
Diet anytbing wbatever in common 
witb the Synod of St Petersburg, or 
tbe Csar, wbom tbev regard as a 
spiritual usurper, and tbe creed be 
professes as all but beretical. Tbe 
Entychian Armenians amount to no 
less tban 2,400,000 persoos, of wbom 
Dearly 80,000 are actually united to tbe 
Latin Cburcb ; but, wbatever be tbe 
difference in dogma or ceremonial be- 
tween them, tbey unite in opposition 
to tbe Svnod of St Petersburg, and in 
sabmissfon to tbe Porte. There are 
moreover, upwards of a million of 
Roman Catholics and united Greeks— 
that is, Greeks who admit tbe supre- 
macy of tbe Pope, while observing 
their own ceremonial, and who, it will 
not be questioned, bave an equal 
right to protection, where protection 
is requisite. We can easily under- 
stand the interference of the Euro- 
pean powers on behalf of those 
communities amonff whom are to be 
found persons of the same religious 
belief as themselves ; but we cannot 
understand on what grounds an ex- 
clusive claim is put forward by a power 
which can have no sympathy witb 
them, and which bas destroyed the 
most important link tbat connected tbe 
Church of St Petersburg with that of 
the Patriarch. The possession of 
Constantinople bv the Russians would, 
we are convinced, be followed by tbe 
destruction of the independence of 
the Eastern Church, the substitution 
of some Russian general or admiral, 
Prince Menscbikoff perhaps, or Prince 
Gortscbakoff, or whoever may happen 
to be tbe favourite of the day, for tbe 
venerable Patriarcb ; and by the most 



cruel persecution, not perhaps so mndi 
from religions intolerance, as for tbe 
same reasons assigned by Peter the 
Great for bis abolition of the patri- 
archal dignity. The treatment of the 
united Greeks of tbe Russian empire, 
tbe Catholics of Poland and of the 
Muscovite provinces, is sufficient to 
show to those who, now at all events, 
live tranquilly under tbe rule of theSal- 
tan, what tbey have toexpect from tbe 
tolerance, tbe equity, or tbe mercy <rf 
such a Russian Protector. One-finuth 
of tbe Latin population ruled over by 
tbe Csar is made up of various reli- 
gions sects and forms of worship— Ca^ 
Uiolicism, Lutberanism, Calvinism, 
Mabometanism, Judaism, Lamaism, 
Schamaism, &c In tbeoiy these dif- 
ferent persuasions bave a right to tole- 
ration; but in practice tbe case Is dif- 
ferent. Tbejealousy of the Czars, and 
their determination to reduce all tbat 
comes within their grasp to the same 
dead level of servitude, cannot endure 
a difference of any kind, religious or po- 
litical ; and pretexts are never want- 
ing for persecutions, which have beoi 
compared to those of the worst days of 
tbe Roman emperors. The Baltic pro- 
vinces, Lithuania and Poland, tesUfy 
to the truth of these allegations. It 
appears clear, then, tbat the Christian 
communities of tbe Ottoman empire 
do not requbre tbe protection or domi- 
nation of Russia, which would crash 
all alike. 

We beg to pobdt ont another, and 
a material error into which the gene- 
rality of people bave fallen witb ref^- 
ence to the Christian peculation of 
Turkey in Europe. The oppression <^ 
a Christian pe^le by a misbelieving 
despotism is suffident.of itself, to enlisi 
the sympathies of a civilised and tole- 
rant nation ; and tbe fact of that op- 
pression being practised by a small 
minority over a multitude composing 
three-fourths of tbe population of the 
Ottoman empire in Europe, is denounc- 
ed as a monstrous anomaly ; and the 
public indignation bas been roused at 
the idea of scarcely three millions and 
a half of Turks ffrinding to tbe dust 
more tban ten millions of Christians. 
We execrate religions oppression as 
much as any one can do ; and whether 
the persecnted be numerous or few, 
one or one thousand, the crime is, in 
principle, tbe same. But we can show 
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that, in the present instance, the 
Aggrayating circnmstance of so great 
a difference in numbers does not 
exist. Those who speak of ten 
miliions of Greek Christians being 
oppressed by three millions of Turks, 
forget, or may not be aware, that 
Moldavia and Wailachia, known as 
the Dannbian Principalities, and now 
*' protected" to the utmost bj synods 
of another kind from that of St Peters- 
burg-^ by military tribunals, and 
martial law— contain a population of 
aboye four millions, all of whom, with 
the exception of about fifty thousand 
Hungarian Catholics, are members of 
the Greek, though not of the Rasso- 
Greek Church. Now, the Moldo- 
Wallachians are, in their domestic 
administration, independent of the 
Porte, the tie which attaches them to 
it — the payment of a comparatively 
small tribute— being of the slenderest 
kind. The Principalities are govern- 
ed by their own princes or hospodars, 
formeriy named for life, and,' since 
the convention of 1849 between Rns- 
aia and the Porte, for seven years; 
they are selected from among their 
own boyards, and receive investiture 
only from the Sultan. The Moldo- 
Widlachian army is recruited from the 
Moldo-Wallachian population, and is 
organised on the Russian plan, with 
Russian staff- officers. In neither of 
the three provinces is there a Turkish 
garrison, nor a Turkish authority of 
any kind, nor a single Turkish soldier; 
there is consequently no Turkish 
oppresrion or persecution. Servia, 
with a population of about a million, 
mostly Christians of the Greek com- 
munion, is equally independent of the 
Porte. The Turks have, it is true, a 
garrison in Belgrade, limited, by treaty 
with Austria, to a certain force ; and 
Belgrade itself is the residence of a 
Pasha ; but, beyond this trifling mili- 
tary occupation, the acknowledgment, 
as a matter of form, of the supremacy 
of the Sultan, and a small tribute in 
money, nothingelse is left them. And, 
as in the case of the Danubian pro- 
vinces, the internal government is 
entirely in the hands of the Servians 
themselves. The liberal institutions 
established in Servia by Prince Milosch 
Obrenowitsch, were not disturbed or 
interfered with by the Porte, to which 
Ihey gave no umbrage, but were over- 
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thrown by Russian intrigue. In 
Servia no oppression, no persecution, 
is or can be practised by the Turks, 
who are powerless. Thus, we have 
about ^ve millions of population to 
be deducted from the ten millions said 
to be mercilessly oppressed, outraged, 
and persecuted by Mussulman bigotry ; 
— and also said to be eager for the 
religious Protectorate of Russia. 

The Danubian Principalities were 
formeriy governed by princes called 
wayiffodesy who were appointed by the 
Sultan. Those waywodes, it is true, 
exercised every species of oppression ; 
but our readers will perhaps be sur- 
prised when they learn that these pro- 
vincial tyrants were not Mussulmans: 
they were Christians^ and Christians 
of the same communion as the people 
whom they ruled over ; and they were 
selected l>ecanse they were Christians, 
to administer Christian dependencies. 
The waywodes were Fanariote G reeks, 
and denizens of Constantinople. We 
do not deny that the Turkish govern- 
ment were bound to see that thehr pro- 
vinces were properly administered ; 
but they were powerless to repress 
those abuses, as they were powerless 
to. repress the abuses in the Turkish 
Pashalicks. 

The influence of Russia for a long 
time, and particularly for the last 
twenty-five years, has been para- 
mount in the Danubian Principalities. 
We have shown that the Moldo-Wal- 
lachians, with a slight exception, pre- 
fer the Greek rite ; but there is no 
evidence that they have any religious 
sympathies with the Church of which 
the Emperor of Russia is the head. 
The Moldo-Wallachians also regard 
the Russian dogmas as schiBmatic, 
and recognise only the religious su- 
premacy of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. In Parb there is a Russian 
chapel for the use of the Russian 
embassy, the residents of that nation, 
and the few subjects of Independent 
Greece who may think it proper, or 
useful, to attend Russian worship. 
The Moldo-Wallacbians who also 
reside in the French capital have 
been often pressed to attend that 
chapel, with a view, no doubt, to 
establish in the eyes of the world a 
homogeneity which in reality does 
not exist. As a proof of the antipathy 
between the two commnnions, we 
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quote ft passafe from a diaoonrBe 
delivered on the occasioD of the open- 
ing of a temporary place of worship 
lor the Moldo-Wallachians by the 
Archimandrite Saagoano. To thoee 
who still bellere that there exists the 
bond of a common faith between the 
Chnreh of Constantinople and that of 
8t Petersbarg, and that the Moldo- 
Wallachians, or the Greeks of the 
Ottoman empire, deeire a Rnssian 
Protectorate, we recommend the pem- 
aal of the following, which was pro- 
Bonnced to a nnmerons congregation 
in the beginning of Jannary last. 
** When we expressed a desire,* said 
the archimandrite, '* to foand a chapel 
of onr own rite, we were told that a 
Rnssian chapel already existed in 
Paris, and we were asked why the 
Bonmains (Moldo-Waliachians) do 
not freqnent it ? What I Roonains 
to frequent a Rossiaa place of wor- 
ship t Is it then forgotten that they 
can never enter its walls, and that 
the Wallachians who die in Paris, 
forbid, at their very last honr, that 
their bodies should be borne to a Mus- 
covite chapel, and declare that the 
preeence of a Russian priest would be 
an insult to their tomb. Whence 
comes this irreconcilable hatred? That 
hatred is perpetuated by the differ- 
ence of language. The Rnssian tongue 
is Sclavonic ; cw$ is Latin. Is there 
in fict a single Roumain who under- 
stands the language of the Muscovites? 
That hatred is just ; fbr is not Russia 
our mortal enemy ? Has she not 
closed up our schools, and debarred 
US from all instruction, in order to 
eink our people into the depths of 
barbarism, and to reduce them the 
more easily to servitude ? On that 
hatred I pronounce a blessing ; for 
the Russian Church is a schism which 
the Roumains reject; because the 
Bnssiaa Church has separated from 
the great Eastern Church ; because 
the Rnssian Church does not recog- 
nise as its bead the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; because it does not re- 
ceive the Holy Unction of Byaan- 



timn; because it has ooostitnted 
itself into a Synod of whic^ the Czar 
is the despot; and because that 
Synod, in obedience to his orders, htm 
changed ite worship, has fabrioiied 
an unction which it terme holy, haa 
suppressed or changed the tet days, 
and the Lenta as established by oar 
bishops; because it has canonised 
Sdavoniane who are apocryphal 
saints, such as Vladimir, Olga, and 
so many others whose names are on- 
known to us; because the rite of 
Confession, which was instituted to 
ameliorate and save the penitent, has 
become, by the servility of the Mib- 
oovite clergy, an instrument fbr spiea 
for the benefit of the Ciar ; in fine, 
because that Synod has violated the 
law, and that its reforms are arbi- 
trary, and are made to further the 
objects of despotism. These acta of 
impiety being so notorious, and those 
truths so known, who shall now main- 
tain that the Russian Church is not 
schismatic? Our Councils reject it; 
our canons forbid us to recognise it ; 
onr Church disavows it ; and ail who 
hold to the faith, and whom she re- 
cognises for her children, are bound 
to respect her decision, and to consider 
the Russian rite as a schismatic rite. 
Such are the motives which fHPevoit 
the Roumains from attending the 
Russian chapel in Paris t " This ad- 
dress was received with entbmiaam 
by the assemblage. Letters of felici- 
tation have been received by the archi- 
mandrite f^m bis unhappy brethren 
of the Principalities, who are drivoi 
with the bayonet to tbe cbnrdies to 
chant Te Demn for Russian victories ; 
and, impoverished as they are, the 
prelates and priests of Wallachiasoid 
their mites to Paris, to aid in the con- 
struction of a true Greek church.* 

It would be unjust to charge any 
religious community with the ren>0D- 
sibility of the crimes or vices of in- 
dividual members. The police offices 
and law courts in our own country 
occasionally disclose cases of moral 
depravity among members of the 



* The followiDg general order, pablifihed in the Wallachian Monlteur (the Russian 
ofiBoial journal), about the end of January last, shows the sort of protection which 
the Principalities eigoy, and the manner in which the Moldo- Wallachians are 
taught to lore their protectors : — *^ Ordered, Ist, That all men from the age of 
eighteen to forty years, married or unmarried, and whatever their profession may 
bei are required by the generals, colonehi, or commanders of corps to do servioe fn 
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derieal profeseion; but these cases 
ire few, we are happy to say, io com- 
parison with the Bomber of pious and 
learned men that compose the body. 
Kor do we pronounce a sweeping 
anathema on the Rnsso- Greek Charcb, 
because, with the exception of, as we 
are informed, a few of the superior 
dq^iiaries, no ecclesiasticai corpora- 
tion can produce more examples of 
gross ignorance and vicions habits. 
The de^iidation, the miserable con- 
dition of the mass of the Russian 
clergy, the pittance they receiye from 
the State, bdng insufficient to l^eep 
body and sool together, and the al- 
most total want of instruction,- are, no 
doubt, the cause of this state of things. 
Marriage is a primary and indispen- 
sable condition for the priesthood ; 
and the death of the wife, unless 
where a special exemption is accorded 
by the Synod or the Emperor, in- 
Tolyes not merely the loss of his sacer- 
dotal functions, but completely annuls 
the priestly character. The widowed 
priest returns to a lay condition from 
that moment ; he may become a field 
labourer, or a valet ; a quay porter, 
or a groom ; a mechanic, or a soldier 
of tCs army of Cancasus; but his 
functions at the altar cease then, and 
for ever. The irregularities which in 
Bnssia, as elsewhere, prevailed in the 
monastic establishments, afforded a 
pretext to that rude reformer, Peter 
^6 Great, for abolishing the greater 
Bumber of then. Their immense 
wealth, the gifts of the piety or 
ti&e superstition of past ages, was 
a temptation which the inexorable 
despot could not resist; and hav- 
big ooce acqmred a taste for plunder, 
be appropriated not only monastic pro- 
perty, whilst abolishing monasteries, 
but filled the imperial treasury with 
the confiscated wealth of the secular 
clergy. What Peter left undone 
Catherine II. completed. During 
tbe reign of that Princess, whose own 
frailties might have tanght her sym- 
pathy for human weaknesses^ the 
whokB of the remaining immovable 
im>perty of the Church was seised. 



The correspondent and friend of Vol- 
taire and the Encyclopedists filled 
with joy the hearts of the philoso- 
phers of Paris, by the appropriation 
of the resources of superstition, which 
she devoted to the realisation of her 
ambitious projects, or to recompense 
richly the services of her numerous 
favourites. Miserable pittances were 
allotted to the functionaries to whom 
that great wealth had belonged ; but 
the distractions of love and war too 
often interfered with the payment of 
even those pittances. In Moscow, St 
Petersburg, and some other large 
cities, there are still, perhaps, a few 
benefices which afford a decent sub- 
sistence to the holders ; but the sti- 
pends, even when augmented by the 
coiueL, the chance and voluntary con- 
tribution paid by individuals for spe- 
cial masses, and certain small per- 
quisites for funerals, &c.^ are insuf- 
ficient to maintain, in anything ap- 
proaching to comfort, a single, much 
less a married clergyman. There ap- 
pears to be some difierence of opin- 
ion among the best authorities on the 
exact stipends received by the higher 
clergy. The income of the senior 
metropolitan, the first dignitary of 
the orthodox church, including all 
sources of revenue, has never been 
estimated at more than from £600 to 
£700 per annum ; that of the other 
metropolitans, at about £160 ; of an 
archbishop, £120 ; of a bishop, £80 ; 
of an archimandrite, the next in rank 
after a bishop, from £40 to £50. The 
wooden hut inhabited by a parish 
priest is not superior to that of the 
poorest of his parishioners, and the 
spot of land attached is cultivated by 
his own hands. The destitute con- 
dition of tbe inferior clergy has many 
times been brought under the notice 
of the government, and commission- 
ers have been named to examine into 
the complaints, but without produ- 
cing any result. 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
extraordinary that the clergy should 
becouie degraded in the eyes of the 
people, and be regarded, when not 



the RoBsian army ; 2d, That horses, waggons, oxen or other beasts of harden, may 
be reqnired for the same service ; and, 3d, That aU boats, barks, or floats, now on 
the Danube, arc seized from the present moment, for the semce of the Russian army. 
This decree is applicable to all Wallachian subjects— those who attempt to eyade its 
execution ikaU U tried by comrt-martiaV* 
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in the performftnce of their sacred 
fiinctions, as objects of derision and 
contempt. With starvation at home, 
they are forced to seek in the honses 
of others what their own cannot 
supply; to satisfy the most press- 
ing wants of natare, they submit to 
scoff and insult ; and wherever feast- 
ing is going on, the priest is fonnd 
an unbidden, and in most instances 
an unwelcome guest. This state of 
life leads to vagrant, idle, and disso- 
lute habits, and it is declared, on what 
appears to be competent authority, 
that intemperance is the general cha- 
racteristic of the lower clergy of 
Russia. Intemperance easily leads 
to other vices. According to official 
reports laid before the Synod, there 
were, in the single year 1836,. 208 
ecclesiastics degraded for infamous 
crimes^ and 1985 for crimes or offences 
less grave. In that year the clergy com- 
prised 102,456 members ; — the num- 
ber degraded and sentenced by the tri- 
bunals was therefore about two per cent. 

T« lft<lQ flin nnvnK^]* q{ pnCStS COU- 

unal was one out 
ng the three years 
nclnsive, the cases 
sixth of the whole, 
idal, as well there 
sioned by the re- 
and that body re- 
more discreet in 
srs of the hetero- 
orthodox church, 
subsequent report, 
palliate those dis- 
things," says the 
1837, "cannot be 
reason of the vast 
3 ; of the want of 
ince at which has 
:>bligatory; of the 
received by the 
respect are, as it 
infancy— so much 
arbarisro has not 
oevertheless, the 
xhibited rich ex- 
dety and severity 
ikerton assures us 
found among the 
chial clergy, a de- 
good manners pe- 
\, If we can rely 
scent, and quite as 
rare exceptions; 
latters are pretty 



much the same as when Coxe was 
in Russia, and many of the parish 
priests were so iguorant as to be un- 
able to read, even in their own lan- 
guage, the gospel they were commis* 
sioned to preach. M. de Haxthansen, 
whose testimony is entitled to great 
respect, says, " Ecclesiastics of merit 
are rare in the country. The greater 
number of the old popes are ignorant, 
brutal, without any instruction, and 
exclusively given up to their personal 
interests. In the performance of re- 
ligious ceremonies, and in the dispen- 
sation of the sacraments, they have 
often no other object in view than to 
obtain presents. They have no care 
about the spiritual welfare of their 
flocks, and impart neither consolation 
nor instruction to them." This ig- 
norance, added to relaxed morals, ac- 
counts for their want of influence with 
the people, who are in the habit of 
treating them with the most contemp- 
tuous familiarity. The lower classes 
have special sarcasms and insulting 
proverbs applicable to their popes. 

The higher ranks of the Russian 
clergy are principally, we believe ex- 
clusively, taken from the Tschemoi Du^ 
hovenstvo^ or black clergy — monks who 
live in convents, and pass their lives 
in the practice of religious obser- 
vances. Their superiority to the 
secular clergy is in all respects con- 
siderable, and whatever of instmc- 
tion exists among the priesthood 
must be sought for in the retreats of 
the Basilians — the only order of 
monks, we believe, in Russia. They 
live, however, apart from the people ; 
they have no direct intercourse with 
them ; they are ignorant, or regard- 
less, of their material or moral wants ; 
and for them they feel no sympathy 
or affection. It must not be sup- 
posed that this superiority over the 
parochial or secular clergy, in station 
or morals, implies independence, se- 
parately or collectively. Their de- 
pendence on the government differs 
not in the least from that of the 
most ignorant village pope, or of the 
meanest serf. The high functionaries 
and dignitaries of the Church are, as 
we have already observed, taken from 
the monastic body ; and as the Synod, 
or, which is all the same, the Em- 
peror, can deprive an ecclesiastic of 
his functions, and degrade him to a 
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\%y condition, the metropolitan arch- 
bbhop, or bishop, who cares to keep 
bis mitre, has no other choice than 
to be the dodle and zealous agent of 
the Autocrat. Since the time of 
Peter the Great, the whole body of 
the Bu8sian clergy, from the highest 
to the lowest, have lain groyeliing 
in the dust at the feet of every tyrant 
with the title of Czar or Czarina; 
and no other corporation in the world 
that we have any knowledge of, lay 
or clerical, equals it in hopeless servi- 
tude. Taught from their infancy to 
regard the Czar as the sole dispenser 
of good and evil, and firmly believing 
that every people on the earth trem- 
bles at his name, they scarcely make 
any distinction between him and the 
Deity; and in their public and pri- 
vate devotions their adoration is 
divided, perhaps not equally, between 
Crod and the Emperor. Those names 
are mingled together in the first les- 
sons they learn, and their awe of the 
mortal ruler is more intense than their 
love for the Creator. Those ideas 
are transmitted by the priests to their 
children ; and as the ranks of the 
clerical body are filled up almost ex- 
dnsively from the families of the 
popes, ignorance and slavishness be- 
come as traditional and as hereditary 
as the office for which they are indis- 
pensable. The jealous fears of the 
Autocrat prevent grafting on the old 
stock, and he sufiers no innovation 
of any kind to animate that torpid 
mass of bondage. 

In alluding to the social degrada- 
tion of the Russian dergy, it is but 
fair to admit that there are certain 
privileges attached to that body which 
are not accorded to the rest of his 
Imperial Majesty's subjects. The 
Czar, out of his mere motion, and by 
special favour, the value of which is 
no doubt properly appreciated by the 
persons interested, has made a dif- 
ference in the punishments inflicted on 
laymen and on clergymen. The Russian 
priest is not liable to be scourged to 
death by the krumt ; nor to be beaten 
to a jelly by a dub, like the other 
members of the orthodox faith. Yet 
this privilege, we fear, is more spe- 
dous than real. It does not survive 
the sacerdotal character ; and as this 
may be suspended or annihilated at 
Ihe pleasure of the Synod, or at the 



death of the popess, the exemption 
from the knout and the bctten is an ex- 
tremely uncertain privilege. The rule 
of the Russian Church, which makes 
the priestly character, indelible in other 
communions, to depend on so frail a 
tenure as the life of the partner, is 
most curious, and must perpetuate 
those vices which we have already 
noticed. The pastor who loses his 
wife must at once abandon his sacred 
functions, and set himself to some 
other pursuit, if he be still in the 
force of health and manhood ; if he 
be aged or infirm, his lot is hard in- 
deed. When the sacerdotal office is 
forfeited by some very grave ofience, 
hard labour for life, or the distrac- 
tions of a campaign in the Caucasus 
in one of the condemned regiments, 
with glimpses of the knout, &rm the 
hopeless future of the unhappy wretch 
who, but a few months before, was 
dispensing the sacraments at the 
altar. We may add, that the wives 
and widows of the priests, and their 
young children, enjoy, by a pious 
dispensation of the head of the Church 
of Russia, an exemption from the 
knout. The children, moreover, are 
exempt from the payment of imposts 
and military enlistment. 

The sects that have started into 
life since the seventeenth century are 
comprised by the established or 
offidal church of Russia in the sweep- 
ing designation of roskolnicki, or 
schismatkal ; but the term is rejected 
with indignation by the parties to 
whom it is applied. They refuse, as 
a base and groundless calumny, the 
term schismatical^ and claim for their 
own special qualification that of Staro- 
wertziy or Ancient believers. They 
have also, no less than their predeces- 
sors, been the object of the severity 
of the government. Every oppor- 
tunity has been laid hold of to crush 
them ; and in the revolt of the Stre- 
litz, not only were ruinous fines im- 
posed on them, but many of theur 
leaders were imprisoned, exiled, 
hanged, or poniarded, by order of 
Peter I. Severity being of no avail, 
milder measures were resorted to. 
A compromise was proposed in the 
reign of Catherine II., and after a 
show of examination, several of their 
less objectionable doctrines were al- 
lowed to pass muster as orthodox, 
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ind the yariatiom in tbeir Utmr^ 
referred, on conditkm that tbeir 
priests submitted to reorive orders 
from tbe prelates of the Synod. 
As an additional indncement, tbej 
were promised that ordination sbonld 
be conferred according to the secta- 
lian, and not the established rite; 
that thehr usages should be respected, 
and no interfe r ence take place in the 
education of their clergy. But so great 
was tbe animosity that no concession 
oo^d win, no kindness soften them, 
and the experiment of gaining oyer 
this stray flock to the fold failed 
totally. At an eartier period Staro- 
wertzi convents were erected in the 
deep recesses of the forests in the 
northern provinces of Rnssia. These 
convents were soon demolished, and 
their prelates and abbots banished, or 
otherwise removed. Tet for many 
years tbeir religions necessities were 
anpplied by priests ordained by the 
JStarowertzi bishops ; and, since their 
death, pastors are recmited from the 
nany secedera from the orthodox 
chnrch. In spite of the difficnlties 
the sect has to contend with, and the 
incessant vigilance and rigour of the 
authorities, It possesses a mysterious 
influence, which is said to be felt even 
in tbe coundis of the empire. It is 
believed that no important reform is 
ever attempted, no change in the in- 
ternal administration of the country 
takes eflfect, until tbe opinions of the 
chiefs of this formidable party are as- 
certained, and the impression likely to 
be made upon the mass of their fol- 
lowers. In all social relations, in all 
matters connected with everyday life 
and business, it is affirmed that the 
Siarowertzi are trustworthy and ho- 
nourable. They are not habitually 
mendacious or deceitfal, like the more 
civilised classes of bis Imperial Ma- 
JMty^s subjects ; and the more dosely 
the lower orders resemble tfae>Storo- 
ivertzi the better they are. In educa- 
tion they are also superior to the mass 
of the Russians. Among them there 
are few who have not learned to read 
and write, though even in tbe acqui- 
sition of this elementary instruction 
their religious prrjadices prevail. 
They make use only of the Sclavonic 
dialect, the modem Russian being 
regarded as heretical. They are fa- 
miliar with the Bible, and commit 
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some portioM of it to memory, which 
they redte with what the Fraich 
would term omctUm; neither are they 
deeptcable opponoits to encounter on 
the field of theological oontroveray. 
One of the prindpal seats of Staro- 
watHsm was in the midst of those 
▼ast and dismal swamps whicfa attend 
towards the Frosen Ocean, on the 
European side of the great Oural 
diain, and on the banks of the ivmst 
which discharges its waters into the 
Caspian ; in the government of Sara- 
toff, more than four hnndred miles 
to the sonth-east of Moscow; and 
among the Cossai^ tribes that wan- 
der near the Volga and the Terek, 
dose to the mllitaiy line which ex- 
tends in front of the Caucasus, are to 
be found numerous disciples. But for 
many years the great cmtre of Staaro- 
wtrtxkm was on the Irghis. On its 
banks four great monasteries once 
rose, and their inmates found a never- 
falling supply from the desoters of 
the army, and the fogitives from the 
wilderness and the knout of Siberia. 
Priests of the official church, exdted 
by fanaticism or degraded for their 
vices, and monks exiled from thehr 
convents, were received with open 
arms as welcome converts. Their 
numbers increased so rapidly as te 
give serious alarm to the governors^ 
and in 1888 a rozxUi was prodaimed 
against these religious fortr^ees. 
Strong bodies of troops were waX 
against them; the convents were pil* 
laged, and then given to the flamest 
and the inmates were dther sent to 
the army, or driven into the impene- 
trable wilds of Siberia. The doctrines 
of the sect have chiefly spread in the 
rural districts, and among the lower 
classes of tradesmen. In the con- 
vents for females (for Starowerttum 
has also its nuns), the only occupa- 
tion consists in multiplying copies of 
their liturgy, for no religious work is 
allowed to be printed. The Stora- 
v?ertzi divide the inhabitants of the 
earth into three great classes — the 
Siaves^ by them termed SUnmise, or 
Speakers; the Nemtziy or Mvtes, whom 
tbey regard as little above heathens ; 
and all tbe Orientals are, without 
distinction, called by the general de- 
signation of Mussulmans. The rite 
of baptism is performed by immer- 
sion—they admit the validity of no 
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otber ; but in no case do tbej recog- 
nise ii when administered bj the 
orthodox Raesian, and ali conyerts 
most be rebaptised before admis- 
flion. It is a carious fact, almost in- 
credible, were we not assared of its 
exactness on good anthoritj, that 
tiioagli tfaehr spiritual directors be- 
long mosdj to thescom of the Rassiaa 
dergy— degraded priests ot monks 
^-the Starowertzi are the least immo- 
ral of all the sects into which the 
orthodox chordi has been brc^Len np. 

The sect which more closely ap- 
pioximatea in fondamentals to the 
established chnreh is that whi<!h terms 
itae^ the Blagonhwtmu (the Blessed); 
and so sUgbt is the difference between 
them, that hi the official nomenclature 
thej are designated as the Jedino- 
wertzit or the Un^erm BeHevers, In 
essential points of doctrine the differ- 
ence is not great, in some almost im- 
perceptible, though the ceremonial 
Taries nota^lj fitnn that which is re- 
eognised bj the Holy Synod. They 
make the sign of the cross in a differ- 
ent manner from the orthodox. They 
denoonoe the shaving the be«rd as a 
1^ of the greatest enormity. Some 
other pecnliaritieB are worth noting : 
they repeat the name of Jesns in three 
distinct parts ; walk in procession in 
theur places of worship from right to 
left, and, taking theb gronnd on the 
text of Scriptnre which says that that 
which enters at the month is not sin- 
fnl, but that which issues from it, they 
denonnoe the practice of smokhig as a 
crime. There is another point, which 
we fear would be nnpopnlar among 
onr fellow-sabjects in Ireland : the 
Blessed attribute a diabolicia origin to 
that nsefU root the potato, and, what 
we beiieye has been strennonsly main- 
tained, though in a different spirit, by 
some Irish antiquarian, they pretend 
to proTo that the potato was actually 
the fruit with which Eve was easfly 
seduced by the wily serpent, and which 
our first mother persuaded her confid- 
ing husband to partake of. This sect 
reprobates the raforms attempted by 
Peter I., and they are not to this day 
reconciled to the Emperor Nicholas 
for not wearing the costume, and bear- 
ing the titie of the Behoi Tzar, or the 
WhUB Czar. 

The Starrohriadtzi, or the Observers 
qf^e ancient riiey are an offshoot of the 



Starowertzi, but are stiU more exclu- 
sive and intolerant, and much more 
hostile to the official church. The 
scum of the orthodox priesthood are 
sure to find a welcome with them, and 
the more degraded they are the bet- 
ter. Every candidate for admission 
must formally recant his previous 
here^ — f<Mr such they term the ortho* 
dox dogma. 

The most numerous of all these 
sects is one which is termed the J3et- 
popertcbine (Without priests). They 
not only r^ect ordination as conferred 
by the orthodox bishop, but dispense 
altogether with clergy as a distinct 
body. The sect is subdivided into 
several fractions, each known by the 
name of its founder, such as the PhU-^ 
ipperes, the Theodosians, the Aba^ 
koumans, &c., &c. They anticipate 
a general conversion of the reprobates, 
— that is, all who are not of theur sect, 
whether Christian or Infidel— by rea- 
son or by force ; and believe that the 
time is at hand when the errors of 
Nicon, the Luther of the Russo-Greek 
church, will be solemnly abjured by 
Bussia ; that a regenerated order of 
ecclesiastical superintendents will 
come from the East, when their own 
sect, the only true church of God, will 
reign triumphant wherever the name 
of Russia is beard. The reign of Anti- 
christ began with Nicon ; it still sub- 
sists, and will endare until the advent 
of the Lord, who is to smite the unbe- 
lievers, and scatter the darkness that 
envelopes the earth. Though a regu- 
larly ordained priesthood is not re- 
cognised, yet a 8<Ht of religious organ- 
isation is admitted by the Philippon 
section of it. Instead of the pofiies of 
the orthodox church, they have a dass 
of men whom they term Stariki, or 
Elders, and who are selected from a 
number of candidates. The ceremony 
of installation consists in a few words 
of prayer, and the accolade in the pre- 
sence of the congregation. The elders, 
who are distinguietbed by a particular 
costume, have no regular stipend, but 
subsist entirely on alms. In case of 
misconduct, they are not only deprived 
of their office, but expelled altogether 
firom the community. The Philippons 
retain the rite of confession ; but the 
avowal of their sins is made, not to a 
living man, but to an image, which 
acts by way of conductor to the par- 
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don which Ib sent down from heayen. 
An elder, bowever, stands by as a 
witness of the confession and forgive* 
ness ; and while the long storj of 
offences, mortal or venial, is unfolded, 
his dntj consists in crying out at re- 
ffnlar intervals, '^Maj yoor sins be 
forgiven !" The simple exclamation, hi 
the presence of three witnesses, that a 
man takes a woman to wife, is the 
only ceremony requbred for marriaffe, 
nor is it indispensable that the elder 
should be present. The portion of the 
Bible translated bv Saint Cyril is the 
only part of it they retain. Their 
doctrine of the procession of the Holv 
Ghost is the same as that of the Greek 
Church. They believe that the souls 
of the dead are sunk in a profound 
lethargy from the moment they quit 
the body until the general judgment, 
to which they will be summoned by 
the archangePs trumpet On that 
awfhl day the souls of the wicked only 
are to resume their bodies, and pass 
into eternal fire. Ttiehr fasts, which 
comprise a third of the year, are of the 
strictest. They rigorously abstain 
fh>m malt liquors; and though, on 
certain specified occasions, wine is 
permitted, yet the moderate draught 
must be administered from the hand 
of one of their own sect. In the mat- 
ter of oaths thev are quite as rigid as 
the Society of Jn'iends. They are dis- 
tinguished by no family name, but 
only by that received at their birth. 
Their differences are all settled before 
a tribunal composed of an elder and 
two or three of the sect, who must, 
however, be fathers of families ; and 
fh>m this decision there is seldom an 
appeal. Between husband and wife 
a complete community of goods exists, 
and the surviving partner inherits all. 
The Theodosians do not much differ 
from the Philippons. Theh* women, 
however, have a separate place of 
worship from the men,where the service 
is celebrated by ancient maidens, 
-called Christova Neviestu, or the Be- 
frothed of Christ The Theodosians 
have a large hospital in the city of Mos- 
cow, with two magnificent churches. 
The former affords accommodation for 
more than a thousand patients. Com- 
munism has penetrated into all these 
sects. Among the subdivisions of the 
preat sect of the Starowertzi marriage 
IS not regarded as a bond which lasts 



for life, or which can only be severed 
by divorce. A man and woman agree 
to live together for one or more yejurs, 
as it may suit their convenience. 
They separate on the ex|^ of their 
contract, and become free to receive 
a similar offer from any one else, 
while the issue of such tempcHrary 
marriages belongs to the public, with- 
out any special notice firom the 
parents. 

The Dtmckoberizi, or Wrtttiers m 
Spirit^ are, like the MakUUmi^ or Drink' 
er$ <f Miik^ divided into seven frac- 
tions, and are remarkable for their 
hostility to the official church. Their 
doctrines consist of the leading pointa 
of the old heresies, and they consti- 
tute a thedogical system more de- 
veloped, though not more uniform, 
than any of the previous sects. Some 
of their doctrines are so vague, and 
so inconsistent, that what is regarded 
as fundamental in one district, or 
even in one village, is considered as 
corrupt or as unimportant in another 
not perhaps a league off. Different 
from the Starowertzi, who strictly ad- 
here to traditional observances, they 
are incessantly making innovations 
in the fundamental doctrines of the 
orthodox church. The Starowertzi 
are particularly scrupulous about form 
and ceremonial ; the Dauchobertzi^ on 
the contrary, reject all forms of wor- 
ship, and spiritualise the church. 
The influence of these spuritnalista is 
not ^et felt to any considerable ex- 
tent in Russia. Though ofishoots of 
the Malakaniy or Milk Drinkers^ these 
two sects hate each other most cor- 
diaUy. 

The use of milk preparations during 
Lent, and on days of rigid abstinence, 
explains the name by which the Ma^ 
lakani are known to their adversaries, 
but the designation by which they 
describe themselves b Istinie Chri$* 
tiane^ or lYue Christians. They are 
of modem date, and first became 
known in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when they appeared in the go- 
vernment of Tambon. They sood 
spread into neighbouring governments, 
and then* most successfuT proselytism 
has been among the peasantry. Three 
large villages in the Taurida are en- 
tirely peopled by this sect. Like the 
Latin Church, they admit seven sacra- 
ments, but they receive them only 
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in spirit. As with tliem the ^' charch " 
is merely a spiritual assemblage of 
belieyers, they have do temples for 
the celebration of divine worship. 
Images they do not tolerate, and 
swearing on any account, or in any 
form, is severely interdicted. One <^ 
their leading doctrines is, that with 
them alone Jesos Christ will reign on 
the earth. A precursor of that spiri* 
tnal millennium, who assumed to be 
the prophet Elias, appeared in 1833. 
He exhorted the Mahkani to prepare, 
by rigid fasting and mortification, for 
the advent of the Saviour, which 
would take place in two years. A 
brother fanatic or accomplice, under 
the biblical appellation of Enoch, went 
on a similar mission, to announce the 
tidings to the barbarians of western 
Europe. When the duty of the ori- 
nnal impostor, whose real name was 
Beloireor, was accomplished, he an- 
nounced his approaching return to 
heaven in a chariot. Thousands of 
the Malakani assembled to witness 
the ascent of the prophet, who pre- 
sented himself to the kneeling multi- 
tude clothed in flowing robes of white 
and blue, and seated in a car drawn 
by white steeds. The new Ellas rose, 
spread out his arms, and waved them 
up and down, as a bird his wings 
when preparing to mount into the 
sky. He bounded from his chariot, 
but instead of soaring gracefully to 
the clouds, fell heavily and awkwardly 
in the mire, and killed a woman who 
stood by clinging to the wheels. The 
multitude had fasted, prayed, wept, and 
watched, and thehr imaginations had 
become excited to the highest pitch. 
Enraged at the disappointment, or 
convinced of the imposture of the pro- 

Ehet, they rose against him, and would 
ave slain him, had he not contrived 
to escape the first burst of their fury. 
He was afterwards caught, and, with 
more judgment than could be expect- 
ed from them, they contented them- 
selves with handing him over to the 
tribunals to pay the penalties of im« 
posture. He endured a long impri- 
sonment; but neither his disgrace 
nor the fear of the knout prevented 
him from predicting to the last day 
of his existence the near advent of 
the millennium. His persistence con- 
ciliated former, and obtained him new 
disciples. They became more nume- 
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reus after bis death ; but the scene of 
their labours was changed ; they were 
forced to emigrate to Georgia, where 
they still carry on their propagandism. 

It is a curious fact that, when Na- 
poleon invaded Russia, the great cap- 
tain was regarded by the Malakani as 
" the Lion of the Valley of Josaphat," 
whose mission was to overthrow the 
" false emperor," and restore to power 
the " White Czar." A numerous de- 
putation from the government ofTam- 
bon, preceded by heralds clothed in 
white, was sent forth to meet him. 
Their privilege did not protect them. 
Napoleon, or his marshals, had no 
great sympathy with fanatics; they 
were considered as prisoners of war : 
one only escaped, the others were 
never heard of again. 

The Douchobaizi are the iUuminati 
of Bussia, and the term applied to 
them by the common people is Yar- 
macon^ or Free Masons. Though 
this sect really dates from the midme 
of the eighteenth century, it affects to 
trace its origin to a very remote 
period, claiming as its founders the 
youths who were flung into the fur- 
nace by order of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The corruption and fall of the soul of 
man, long previous to the creation of 
the material world, forms the basis of 
their faith. The ''Son of God " means 
the universal spirit of humanity ; and 
the assumption of the form of man 
was in order that each individual 
member of mankind might also possess 
the attributes of the Son of God. The 
Douchobertzi admit that in the person 
of Christ the world has been saved ; 
but the Christ whose death is recorded 
in Holy Writ was not the real Re- 
deemer ; it was not He who made 
atonement for man ; that belongs only 
to the ideal Christ. Forms of worship, 
and, of course, temples, are rejected 
by them. Each member of the sect 
is himself a temple, where the '* Eter- 
nal" loves to be glorified, and man 
is at once temple, priest, and victim ; 
or, in other words, the heart is the 
altar, the will the offering, and the 
spirit of man the pontiff. They are 
all equal in the sight of Crod, and they 
admit the supremacy of no creature 
on the earth. The more rigorous of 
the Douchobertzi carry their severity 
of morals to an extreme, and with 
them the most innocent and most 
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necessary recreations are heinous 
crimes. Bat the majority pass to the 
other extreme, and strange stories are 
told of the Oldies practised in secret 
under the gnise of devotional exer- 
cises. The Ikfudufbtriziy like other 
fanatics, expect the triumph of their 
own sect over the world. £ven 
now the fulness of time is nigh at 
hand; and when the awful moment 
comes, they will rise in their accumu- 
lated and resistless force, and spread 
terror over the earth. Their chief 
will be the only potentate who shall 
reign in unbounded power, and all 
mankind will gather round the foot- 
steps of his throne, bow their heads 
to the dust, veil their eyes before the 
giory that flashes fiercely from his 
brow, and proclaim his boundless 
power and his reign without end. 
Bat this triumph must be preceded 
by a season of trial and sorrow. 
Their Czar must previously undertake 
a mighty struggle against all misbe- 
lievers. It will be terrible, but brief; 
the Douchobertzi shall, of course, win 
the victory, and, in the person of their 
chief, mount the throne of the world 
to reign for ever and for ever 1 The 
Bussian authorities have repeatedly 
attempted to crush a sect whose ten- 
dencies are so menacing ; but the task 
is difficult against a body who have 
no acknowledged leader, no priest- 
hood, and no place of worship. Among 
the few puritans who take no pains 
to conceal their doctrines, they have 
to a certain extent succeeded. One 
of the most eminent of them was a 
man named Kaponstin, who was 
reverenced as a divinity. In conse- 
ouence of some dissensions with the 
Maiakani, to whom he originally be- 
longed, he separated from them, 
preached new and still more extra- 
vagant doctrines. Numerous prose- 
lytes quitted with him their old vil- 
lages, and took up their abode in the 
Taurida. There they founded nine 
_.ii v!^u ^ f^^ years ago con- 
ation of nine thousand 
g the more rigid doc- 
Tuchobertzi, Kaponstin 
•officer in the imperial 
studious habits, and of 
ulcus exactness in the 
f his military duties, 
came on him lUl of a 
day, in the gnard- 
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room, he stood up among the soldiers, 
whom he had previously won over to 
his doctrine, and summoned them to 
fall down on the ground and adore 
him, as he was the Christ — a command 
which most of them instantly obeyed. 
Kaponstin was degraded from his 
rank, and committed to prison; but 
on its being foond that he was totally 
unfitted for a military Ufe, he was re- 
leased, and he at once resumed his 
preachings. SLaponstin taught that 
the Divine soul of Christ had, frx>m 
the beginning of the world, dwelt in 
a succession of men, who alone were, 
each in turn, the true heads of the 
church. As mankind degenerated, 
and became unworthy of the sacred 
deposit, false popes usurped the dig- 
nity and attributes of the Son of God. 
The Douchobertzi were now the sole 
and true guardians of the treasure 
which especially dwelt in him aa 
the incarnation of the sect. His fol- 
lowers believed him at his word, 
and fell down and worshipped him. 
Kaponstin again attracted the atten- 
tion of the authorities, and was again 
thrown into prison. A large sum of 
money, the produce of the contribu- 
tions of hundreds of thousands, was 
offered as a bribe to the gaoler— -and 
when did a Russian functionary refuse 
a bribe? He regained his liberty, fled 
to the forests, was once more hunted 
down, but baffled the vengeance of his 
pursuers. He shut himself up in a 
cavern in the remote districts of the 
Taurida, and under the vigilant eye of 
his followers, by none of whom his 
secret was revealed, passed there the 
remaining years of his life, preaching, 
believed, and adored. His retreat the 
police did not or would not discover ; 
when he died is known only to a few. 
The mantle of Kaponstin was assumed 
by his son, who proved himself un- 
worthy of wearing it. At the age of 
fifteen he was received by his father's 
disciples as his true successor, and the 
Christ of the Douchobertzi. At his 
installation the grand council of the 
sect assembled, and the first resolu- 
tion adopted was that ten concubines 
should be allotted to their youthful 
prophet, Hilarion Kaponstin. He did 
not merit the reverence paid him, nor 
did he inherit a particle of the intellect 
or the courage of his father. From 
the day of his installAtion he gave 
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himself ap to the meet debasing sen- 
snalitj. The father had institated a 
coancil, composed of forty members, 
tireive of whom represeuted the 
apostles. This eonncil took advan- 
Uge of the incapacity of its boy-pro- 
phet, and from being merely a legis- 
lative, assumed the functions of an 
execQtiye power, which it exer- 
cised most tyrannically. It soon be- 
came the scourge of the community. 
As the members of the council were 
'only divine by reflection, it was no 
crime to shake off its usurped authority, 
and the sect rose in rebellion. The 
tyrants were seised, tried in secret 
concUve, and sentence of death pro- 
nounced against them, for usurpa- 
tion and cruelty. A lonely isle near 
the mouth of the Malotschna was 
selected for the execution, and there 
they suffered the last penalty. There, 
also, during the two years which 
followed that event, more than five 
hundred members of the sect were put 
to death, suspected of having revel- 
ed the secrets of its orgies. They were 
drowned in the stream, or perished by 
the halter or the knife ; at all events, 
they disappeared, and were never 
more heard of. These doings, even 
in that remote district, could not long 
be kept secret. The police beeturred 
themselves ; the isle where so many 
deeds of murder had taken place was 
Tisited, and closely searched; and 
numerous bodies that had apparently 
been buried alive, carcasses strangled 
or backed to pieces, and mutilated 
Mmb6,were found in abundance. Some 
years were spent in the inquiry, and 
the issue was, that at the close of 
1889 the government ordered the 
compl^ expulsion of the Lkmchobtrtzi 
of the lUlotschua. Many withered 
and perished amid the snows of the 
Caucasus. Their nominal chief, Hila- 
rion Kaponstin,died in 1841,at Achal- 
tisk, in Groorgia, leaving behind him 
two inftmts, in whom the Bomdtobertti 
•tQl hope to see their Christ revived. 
Those we have sketched are but a 
few specimens of the long catalogue of 
sects who disavow the dogmas of the 
Church ci St Petersburg, and de- 
nounce its Holy Synod. There are 
others that work in obscurity, but 
with perseverance, and gradually, but 
steadily, sap its foundations, ^st of 
those' doctrines lead to the complete 



disruption of all moral bonds, and the 
dissolution of society ; and sensuality, 
plunder, and cruelty seem to pervade 
the gloomy reveries in which the 
Bussian peasant indulges. We have 
reason to believe that the stirring 
of that dangerous spirit which alms 
at the overthrow of all authority, 
has given serious uneasiness to the 
Russian government; and that the 
conspiracies which have more thaa 
once been found to exist in the army, 
are traceable to that dark and stem 
fonaticism 1 Education, of course, is 
the remedy for the evil. In Russia, 
however, the maxim of Bacon is re- 
versed, and there igTtortmce^ not 
knowledge^ is believed to be power. 
If education once teach the Russian 
serf to regard the Czar as less than the 
Deity, how long would that despotism 
endure ? 

Such, then, is the "orthodoxy*' 
which the Csar would extend over 
southern Europe, whose doctrines [and 
whose unity he would impose' on 
Greece; and such the religious pro- 
tectorate with which the Greek Chris- 
tians, the subjects of the Porte, are 
menaced. Those pretensions have no 
foundation, no justification, in civU or 
religious law ; they are not based on 
the laws of any civilised community. 
The orthodox Church of Russia is but 
the erring ofispriog of the Church of 
Constantinople; and she is branded 
on the forehead by that Church with 
schism. It was from the Church of 
Constantinople that, down to the 
fifteenth century, she received her 
patriarchs, who never advanced pre- 
tensions to equality with the Bysan- 
tine pontiffs. WhV they might have 
attained to, it is now useless to in- 
quire, for the link which bound that 
Church to her parent was, as we have 
shown, severed for ever- by Peter 
the Great. By the same right as the 
Czar, the sovereign of France might 
claim a protectorate over the Catholics 
of Belgium or Northern Grermany; 
or call upon the Autocrat himself to 
render an account of the Poles, or 
others of his Catholic subjects. Rus- 
sia has no claim to eminence in piety, 
in learning, in antiquity, in superior 
morality, or in extent of privilege. 
Her Church has been for years for^ 
to maintain a separate struggle against 
sects more or less hostile to her Synod, 
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and to her temporal aathority. Each 
prelate, each dignitary of her esta- 
blishment, is, with respect to the Czar, 
precisely what the meanest serf is to 
his lord, and the mass of her priests 
are sank in ignorance. The qnestion 
of the Holy Shrines is inyariably the 
mask assumed .by Russia to cover 
her designs in the £ast. The right on 
which the nations of the West claim 
to protect the Cross from the Infidel 
dates from the Cmsades. Among the 
hosts which the enthusiasm and elo- 
quence of the Hermit sent forth to do 
battle with the Mussulman, and to li- 
berate from the cruel yoke of the mis- 
believers the land which witnessed the 
mystery of the Redemption, the name 
of Russia is not to be found. These 
barbarians had then their necks bowed 
under the rule of the Tartars ; they 
were then crowding to the tents of the 
Khans, kissing the hoofs of their mas- 
ters* horses, or presenting, as slaves, 
the draught of mares' milk, too happy 
if permitted to lick ih>m the dust the 
drops that fell from the bowl. 

Perhaps we ought to offer an apo- 
logy for the length of this paper. But 
we were desirous of showing, Jir$t^ 
that the homogeneity of the Russian 
and Eastern Churches, on which the 
Csar lays his strongest claim to the 
protectorate he demands, has no 
foundation in fact, and that the 
Christian communities on which he 
wouM impose hb protection deny the 
orthodoxy of his faith, and regard him 
as the usurper of spiritual power ; 
second^ that the doctrines of the 
Synod of St Petersburg are denounced 
by Russians themselves, and the esta- 
blishment opposM by a formidable 
sectarianism, and that that Church is 
itself rather in a condition to require 
protection against its internal enemies 
than to afford it to others; thirds 
that even supposing the Russian and 
Eastern Churches to be identical, the 
protectorate in question woald, in con- 
sequence of the temporal privileges 
preserved by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, as already noticed, be the 
positive introduction of a danfferons 
foreign influence in the domesUc ad- 
ministration of the Ottoman empire, 



and that the Saltan would* there- 
by become the vassal of the Czar; 
fourth, that as there are numerous 
Christian snbjects of the Sublime 
Porte who do not belong to the Greek 
communion, their protector, where 
protection is needed, cannot be the 
Czar; and,./f^A, that the semi-inde- 
pendent Moldo-Wallachlans also dis- 
avow the doctrines of the Rossian 
Church, and reject her protection. 

We do not pretend to speak with 
enthusiasm of the Ottomans, but it 
must be admitted, that what has oc- 
curred since the commencement of the 
present quarrel is not to their dis- 
advantage. Unlike the Czar, the 
Sultan has made no appeal to the 
mere fanaticism of his people, nor 
has he attempted to arouse the fierce- 
ness of religious hatred against the 
Criootcr, which he might have done. His 
appeal has been to their feeling of na- 
tionality—such an appeal as every go- 
vernment would make in similar cir- 
cumstances. Nor are the events which 
have taken place on the Danube likely 
to inspire the worid with contempt for 
Ottoman valour and patriotism. If 
left alone to struggle with their power- 
ful adversai^, the Turks must suc- 
cumb ; but in the present campaign 
they have, at all events, proved them- 
selves to be good soldiers. 

The momentous question of a gen- 
eral war is, at the moment we write 
these lines, trembling in the balance ; 
and the decision is with Austria. But 
whatever be the phase into which the 
great Eastern question b about to 
enter, we have one decided opinion 
on the policy of Russia. It is thus 
explained, not by a hostile or a 
foreign writer, but by a Russian his- 
torian, the eloquent Karamsin, in the 
following brief sentences : " The ob- 
ject and the character of our military 
policy has invariably been, to seek to 
be at peace with everybody, and to 
make conqueeU without war ; always 
keeping ourselves on the defensive^ 
placing no faith in the friendship of 
those whose interests do not accord 
with onr own, and losing no opportu- 
nity of iniuring them, without ceten^ 
eibfy breaking oar treaties with them.** 
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Katxtrx, it would seem, has fortu- 
natelr provided agaiiut the simaltane- 
0118 deyelopment of kindred genius 
tnd intellect amongst human families. 
Such, at least, is the general rule, and 
it is a beneficent one. For if a sudden 
frenzy were to seize the whole clans 
of Brown, or Smith, or Campbell, or 
Thomson— were the divine afftatus 
breathed at once upon the host, more 
numerous than that of Sennacherib, 
of the Inheritors of the above names, 
undoubtedly such a confusion would 
ensue as has not been witnessed since 
the day of the downfall of Babel. 
Passing over three of these great 
divisions of the human race, as located 
in the British Islands, let us confine 
our illustration simply to the sons of 
Dlarmid. Without estimating the 
number of Campbells who arc scat- 
tered over the face of the earth, we 
have reason to believe that in Argyll- 
shire alone there are fifty thousand of 
that name. Out of each fifty, at least 
twenty are Colins. If, then, a poetical 
epidemic, only half as contac^ous as 
the measles, were to visit our western 
county^ we should behold the spectacle 
of a thousand Colin Campbells rush- 
ing frantically, and with a far cry 
towards Lochow, and simultaneously 
twangling on the clairshach. Fame, 
in the form of a Druidess, might an- 
nounce, from the summit of Kilchum 
Castle, the name of the one competitor 
who was entitled to the wreath ; but 
twice five hundred Colins would press 
forward at the call, and the question 
of poetic superiority could only be 
deckled by the dirk. Fortunately, as 
we have already observed, nature 
provides against such a contingency. 
Glancing over the cosmopolitan direc- 
tory, she usually takes care that no 
two living bards shall bear precisely 
the same appellation ; and if, some- 
times, she seems to permit an unusuai 
monopoly of some kind of talent in 
the same family or sept, we almost 
never find that the baptismal appella- 
tions correspond. Thus, in the days 



of James I., there were no less than 
three poetical Fletchers — John, the 
dramatist ; Phineas, the author of the 
Purple Island; and Giles, the brother 
of Phineas. Also there were two 
Beaumonts— Francis, the ally of the 
greater Fletcher, and Sir John, his 
brother. In our own time, the poetic 
mantle seems to have fallen extensive- 
ly on the shoulders of the Tennysons. 
Besides Prince Alfred, whom we all 
honour and admire, and to whom more 
than three-fourths of our young versi- 
fiers pay homage by slavishly imitat- 
ing his style, there was Charles, whose 
volume, published about the same 
time as the firstling of his brother, 
was deemed by competent judges to 
exhibit remarkable promise ; and 
within the last few months, another 
Tennyson — Frederick — has bounded 
like a grasshopper into the ring, and 
is now piping away as clearly as any 
cicala. And here, side by side, amidst 
the mass of minstrelsy which cumbers 
our table, lie two volumes, on the 
title-page of each of which is inscribed 
the creditable name of Arnold. 

We have not for a considerable 
time held much communing with the 
rising race of poets, and we shall at 
once proceed to state the reason why. 
Even as thousands of astronomers are 
nightly sweeping the heavens with 
their telescopes, in the hope of disco- 
vering some new star or wandering 
comet, so of late years have shoals of 
small critics been watching for the 
advent of some grand poetical genius. 
These gentlemen, who could not, if 
their lives depended on it, elaborate a 
single stanza, have a kind of insane 
idea that they may win immortal fame 
by being the first to perceive and hail 
the appearance of the comiog bard. 
Accordingly, scarce a week elapses 
without a shout being raised at the 
birth of a thin octavo. " Apollodorus» 
or the Seraph of Gehenna, a Drama- 
tic Mystery, by John Tunks," ap- 
pears ; and we are straightway told, 
on the authority of Mr Guffaw, the 
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celebrated critic, that : — " It is a work 
more colossal in its mould than the 
undefined structures of the now mool^ 
derinf? Persepolis. Tunks may not, 
like Byron, possess the hypochondria- 
cal brilliancy of a blasted firework, or 
pour forth his fioods of radiant spume 
with the intensity of an artificial yol- 
cano. He does not pretend to the 
spontaneous combustion of our young 
friend Gander Rednag (who, by the 
way, has omitted to send us his last 
volume), though we almost think that 
he possesses a diviner share of the 
poct*8 ennobling lunacy. He does not 
dive so sheer as the author of Fesha 
into the bosom of far miintelligibility, 
plummet-deep beyond the range of 
comprehension, or the shuddering 
^ze of the immortals. He may not 
be endowed with the naked eagle-eye 
of Gideon Stoupie, the bard of Kirrie- 
muir, whose works we last week 
noticed, and whose grand alcoholic 
enthusiasm shouts ha, ha, to the 
mutchkin, as loudly as the call of the 
trumpet that summons Behemoth 
from his lair. He may not, like the 
young Mactavish, to whose rising 
talent we have also borne testimony, 
be able to swathe his real meaning in 
the Titanic obscurity of the parti- 
coloured Ossianic mysticism. He may 
not, like Shakespeare, &c. &o." And 
then, having occupied many columns 
in telling us whom Mr Tunks does 
not resemble, the gifted Gufl'aw con- 
cludes by an assurance that Tunks is 
Tunks, and that his genius is at this 
moment flaring over the universe, 
like the meteor-standard of the 
Andes I 

Desirous, tcom the bottom of our 
heart, to do all proper justice to Tunks, 
we lay down this furious eulogium, 
and turn to the volume. We find, as 
we had anticipated, that poor Tunks 
is quite guiltless of having written a 
single line of what can, by any stretch 
of conscience, be denominated poetry 
— that the passages which Gufikw 
describes as being so ineffiibly grand, 
are either sheer nonsense or exag- 
gerated conceits— and that a very ex- 
cellent young man, who might have 
gained a competency by following his 
paternal trade, is in imminent peril of 
being rendered an idiot for life by the 
folly of an unscrupulous scribbler. 
Would it be right, under those cir- 
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cumstances, to tell Tunks our mind, 
and explain to him the vanity of his 
ways? If we were to do so, the poor 
lad would probably not believe us; 
for he has drunk to the dregs the 
poisoned chalice of Gufimw, and is 
ready, like another Homer, to beg for 
bread and make minstrelsy through 
innumerable cities. If we cannot hope 
to reclaim him, it would be useless 
cruelty to hurt bis feelings, especially 
as Tunks is doing no harm to any 
one beyond himself. So we regard 
him much as one regards a butterfly 
towards the close of autumn, with the 
wish that the season of his enjoyment 
might be prolonged, but with the 
certainty that the long nights and 
fh>slgr evenings are drawing nigh. 
Little, indeed, do the tribe of the 
Gufiaws care for the mischief they are 
doing. 

Or take another case. Let ns sup- 
pose the appearance on the literary 
stage of a young man really endowed 
with poetic sensibility — one whose 
powers are yet little developed, bat 
who certainly gives promise, condi- 
tionally on proper culture, of attaining 
decided eminence. Before we know 
anything about him, he is somehow or 
other committed to the grasp of the 
Guffaws. They do not praise — they 
idolise him. All the instances of 
youthful genius are dragged forth to 
be debased at his feet. He is told, in 
as many words, that Fope was a 
goose, Chatterton a charlatan, Kirke 
White a weakling, and Keats li drivel- 
ler, compared with him, — at any rate, 
that the eariy effusions of those poets 
are not fit to be spoken of in the same 
breath with what he has written at a 
similar age. There are no bounds to 
the credulity of a poet of one-and- 
twenty. He accepts the laodation ot 
those sons of Issachar as gospel, and, 
consequently, is rather surprised that 
a lender blast has not been blown 
through the trumpet of fame. His 
eulogists are so far from admitting 
that he has any fisuilts, that they hold 
him np as a pattern, thereby exciting 
his vanity to such an extent that an 
honest exposition of his faults would 
appear to him a gross and malignant 
outrage. It is really very difficult to 
know what to do in such cases. On 
the one hand, it is a pity, without an 
effort, to allow a likely lad to be fly- 
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blown and spoiled by the bazzing 
blae-bottlesofUteratore: ontheother, 
it is impossible to aroid seeing that 
the mischief has been so far done, that 
any remedy likely to be effectual 
mast canse serioas pain. To tie np a 
Guffaw to the stalce, and to inflict upon 
him condign punishment — a resolution 
which we intend to carry into effect 
some fine morning — would be far less 
painful to ns than the task or duty of 
wounding the sensitiveness of a youth 
who may possibly be destined to be a 
poet 

Siting, for the present, the Guffaws, 
or literary Choctaws, aside, we have 
a word to say to a very different class 
of critics, or rather commentators ; 
and we desire to do this in the ut- 
most spirit of kindness. Whether 
Aristotle, who could no more have 
perpetrated a poem than have per- 
formed the le?er-de-main of the 
Wizard of the North, was justified in 
writing his " Poetics," we cannot 
exactly say. More than one of his 
treatises upon subjects with which he 
hardly could hav^ been practically 
conversant, are still quoted in the 
schooU; but we suspect that his autho- 
rity — paramount, almost, during the 
middle ages, because there were then 
no other guides, and because he found 
bis way into Western Europe chiefly 
tbrongh the medium of the Moors — is 
fast waning, and in matters of taste 
ought not now to be implicitly re- 
ceived. Aristotle, however, was a 
great man, far greater than Dr John- 
son. The latter compiled a Diction- 
ary; Aristotle, by his own efforts, 
aspired to make, and did make, a sort 
of Encyclopsedia. But he composed 
several of bis treatises, not because he 
conceived that he was the person best 
qualified to be the exponent of the 
sabject, but because no one really 
qualified had attempted before him to 
expound it. We have seen, and 
pemsed with real sorrow, a recent 
treatise upon " Poetics," which we 
cannot do otherwise, conscientiously, 
than condemn. The author is no 
doubt entitled to praise on acoonnt of 
his metaph3r8ical ability, which we de- 
voutly tmst he may be able to turn to 
some nsefnl purpose ; bat as to poetry, 
its forms, development, machinery, 
or appHoattoo, he is really as ignorant 
m % hora^ It is peifeetly frighiiiil 



to see the calmness with which one 
of these young students of metaphy- 
sics sits down to explain the principles 
of poetiy, and the self-satisfied air 
with which he enunciates the results 
of his wonderful discoveries. Far be 
it from us, when " our young men 
dream dreams," to rouse them rudely 
from their slumber; but we hold it 
good service to give them a friendly 
shake when we observe them writhing 
under the pressure of Ephialtes. 

It is one thing to descant upon 
poetry, and another to compose it. 
After long meditation on the subject, 
we have arrived at the conclusion 
that very little benefit indeed is to be 
derived from the perusal of treatises, 
and that the only proper studios for a 
young poet are the book of nature, 
and the works of the greatest masters. 
To that opinion, we are glad to ob- 
serve, one of our Arnolds seriously 
inclines. Matthew — whom we shall 
take up first, because he is an old ac- 
quaintance — has written an elaborate 
preface, in which he complains of the 
bewildering tone of the criticism of the 
present day. He remarks with per- 
fect justice, that the ceaseless babbling 
about art has done an incalculable 
deal of harm, by drawing the atten- 
tion of young composers from the 
study and contemplation of their 
subjects, and leading them to squan- 
der their powers upon isolated pass- 
ages. There is much truth in the 
observations contained in the follow- 
ing extract, albeit it is in direct oppo- 
sition to the daily practice of the 
Guffaws :— 

" We oaa hardly, at the present day, 
understaad what Menander meant when 
he told a man who inquired as to the 
progress of his comedy, that he had 
finished it, not haying yet written a single 
line, because he had constructed the ac- 
tion of it in his mind. A modem critic 
would have assured him that the merit 
of his piece depended on the brilliant 
things which arose under his pen as he 
went along. We have poems which seem 
to exist merely for the sake of single lines 
and passages ; not for the sake of pro- 
ducing any total impression. We hare 
critics who seem to direct their attention 
merely to detached expressions, — to the 
language about the action, not to the ac- 
tion itMlf. I verily think that the ma- 
jority of them do not in their hearts 
beliaiva that thsre ia aaeh %• thiag as a 
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total- impiettion to be derired from a poem 
at all, or to be demanded from a poet ; 
they think the tenn a eommonplace of 
metaphysical eritieism. They will per- 
mit the poet to select any action hepieases, 
and to suffer that action to go as it will, 
provided he gratifies them with occasional 
bursts of fine writing, and with a shower 
of isolated thoughts and images. That 
is, they permit him to leare their poetical 
sense ungratified, prorided that he gra- 
tifies their rhetorical sense and their 
curiosity. Of his neglecting to gra- 
tify these there is little danger; he 
needs rather to be warned against the 
danger of attempting to gratify these 
alone ; he needs rather to be perpetually 
reminded to prefer his action to eyery- 
thiog else ; m to treat this, as to permit 
its inherent excellencies to develop them- 
selves, without interruption from the in- 
trusion of his personal peculiarities — most 
fortunate when he most entirely succeeds 
in effoctng himself, and in enabling a 
noble action to subsist as it did in nature." 

It would be well for the literature 
of the age if sound criticism of this de- 
scription were more common. Mr 
Arnold is undoubtedly correct in hold- 
ing that the first duty of the poet, 
after selecting bis subject, is to take 
pains to fashion it symmetrically, and 
tbatany kind of ornament which tends 
to divert the attention from the sub- 
ject is positively injurious to the poem. 
This view, however, is a great deal 
too refined for the comprehension of 
the Guffaws. They show yon a hide- 
ous misshapen image, with diamonds 
for eyes, rubies stuck into the nostrils, 
and pearis inserted in place of teeth, 
and ask you to admire it I Admire 
what ? Not the image certainly, for 
anprthing more clomsy and absurd it 
is impossible to imagine : if it is meant 
that we are to admire the jewels, we 
arc ready to do so, as soon as they 
arc properly disposed, and made the 
ornaments of a stately figure. The 
necklace which would beseem the 
u ^ -r ^^^ g^^^ lustre even 

tie immortals, cannot 
t additional hideous- 
inkled folds of an 
mold, who has in- 
er*s admiration for 
, makes out the best 
er to have seen, in 
e Greek drama. It 

on was the Greek tra- 
> 60 limited a range of 



subjects t Because there are so few actions 
which unite in themselves, in the highest 
degree, the conditions of excellence ; and 
it was not thought that on any but aa 
excellent subject could an excellent poem 
be constructed. A few actions, therefore, 
eminently adapted for tragedy, maintained 
almost exclusive possession of the Greek 
tragic stage ; their significance appeared 
inexhaustible ; they were as permanent 
problems, perpetually offered to the genius 
of every fres^ poet This too is the rea- 
son of what appears to us modems a cer- 
tain baldness of expression in Greek tra- 
gedy ; of the triviality with which we 
often reproach the remarks of the chorus, 
where it takes place in the dialogue ; that 
the action itself, the situation of Orestes, 
or Merope, or Alcma^on, was to stand the 
central point of interest, unforgotten, ab- 
sorbing, principal ; that no accessories 
were lot a moment to distract the spec- 
tator's attention from this ; that the tone 
of the parts was to be perpetually kept 
down, in order not to impair the gran- 
diose effect of the whole. The terrible 
old mythic story on which the drama was 
founded, stood, before he entered the 
theatre, traced in its bare outlines upon 
the spectator's mind ; it stood in his me- 
mory as a group of statuary, faintly seen, 
at the end of a long and dark vista : then 
came the Poet, embodying outlines, de- 
veloping situations, net a word wasted, 
not a sentiment capriciously thrown in : 
stroke upon stroke the drama proceeded ; 
the light deepened upon the group ; more 
and more it revealed itself to the riretted 
gaze of the spectator ; until at last, when 
the final words were spoken, it stood be- 
fore him in broad sunlight, a model of 
immortal beauty." 

This is indeed criticism worth lis- 
tening to, and the style of it is not 
less admirable than the matter. We 
do not, however, entirely go along 
with Mr Arnold in his decided pre- 
ference for the antique drama. We 
never arise from the study of Greek 
tragedy without the impression that 
it is deficient in richness and flexi- 
bility. This, we think, is to be attri- 
buted in a great measure to its form, 
which is not natural ; the members of 
the chorus being neither altogether 
actors, nor altogether disinterested 
spectators. They are interlopers be- 
tween the audience and the actors, 
and detract from the interest of the 
latter by requiring and receiving ex- 
planation. That at least is our feel- 
ing after the perusal of Greek tragedy, 
but it by no means follows that tbe 
same impression was produced on the 
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Binds of a Greek ftndienee. We agree 
ifith Professor Blackie that the grand 
works of the Attic three are to be re- 
garded rather as operas than as tra- 
gedies, according to oar modem 
acceptance of the term — that they 
were framed pnrposely for mosical 
accompaniment and effect^and that, 
lailing these, it is impossible for ns to 
form an adequate estimate of their 
power in exciting sympathy or awak- 
ening emotion. '* The man," says the 
translator of .Xschylos, ^* most cer- 
tainly be strangely blinded by early 
classical prepossessions, if he fails to 
feel that, as a whole, a Greek tragedy, 
when set against the English compo- 
sition of the same name, is exceed- 
ingly narrow in its conception, meagre 
in its famitnre, monotonous in its 
character, unskilful in its execution, 
and not seldom feeble in its effect." 
Most true—and for this reason, that 
the writer of English tragedy seeks 
no other vehicle of thought or idea 
than language; so that, except for 
scenic display, his play will give as 
much pleasure to, and produce nearly 
the same effect upon the mind, if read 
silently in the closet, as if brought 
upon the stage. It is not necessary, 
in order to appreciate Shakespeare, 
that we should have seen his dramas 
represented in the pomp and magni- 
ficence of the theatre. Whereas the 
Greek artist had to deal with the more 
complex material of words and music. 
Take away the latter, and you frus- 
trate half his design ; because he did 
not mean the worSs of the chorus to 
be studied as poems — he meant them 
to be heard with the full accompani- 
ment of music. Those who are in the 
habit of frequentuog the modem opera 
will readily understand our position. 
What can be finer than Norma, as 
represented on the stase, when Grisi 
or Caradori assumes the part of the 
prophetess, imprecates vengeance on 
the perfidious Pollio, and implores the 
forgiveness of the father? Higher 
tragedy than that can hardly be con- 
ceived—the effect upon the audience 
of the combined music and action is 
as powerful as though they had been 
listening to the greatest masterpiece 
, of Shakespeare. But take the libretto 
of Norma — divest yourself of the 
musicar association— study it in the 
closet— and we answer for it that no 
exercise of imagination on your part 
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will enable you to endure it And 
why is this ? Simply because it was 
constmcted as an opera, and because, 
by withdrawing the music, yon de- 
stroy more than half the charm. 

In dramatic compositions, where 
language alone can be employed as 
the vehicle of thought or sentiment, it 
Is absolutely necessary that the ex* 
pressi<m should be bolder, the style 
more vivid, and the range of illustra- 
tion larger than is requisite in the 
other kind where music is brought in 
aid of language, or rather where lan- 
guage is employed to assist the force 
of music. It seems therefore prepos- 
terous and contrary to reason, to ex- 
pect that we should take as much 
delight or derive as high intellectual 
gratification from the bare perusal of 
a Greek skeleton play, as must have 
been felt by an Attic audience who 
witnessed its representation as a gor- 
geous national opera. It b even a 
greater artistical mistake to suppose 
that we should copy it implicitly. 
Alfieri indeed did so ; but it is impos- 
sible to read one of his plays without 
experiencing a most chilly sensation. 
We* entirely concur with what Mr 
Arnold has said regarding the import- 
ance of subject, symmetry, and de- 
sign; but we differ from him as to 
the propriety of adhering to the naked- 
ness of the Greeks. Let him com- 
pare — so far as that can be done with 
due allowance for the difference being 
narrative and dramatic poetir-— the 
style of his early favourite Homer 
with that of Sophocles, and we think 
he will understand our meaning. 

We confess to have been so much 
pleased with Mr Matthew Arnold's 
preface, that we turned to his poetical 
performances with no slight degree 
of expectation. As we have already 
hinted, he is an old acquaintance, for 
we reviewed him in the Magazine 
some four or five years ago, when lie 
appeared in the suspicious character 
of SLiStrayedRevelUr. We then pointed 
out what we thought to be his faults, 
warned him as strongly as wo could 
against his imitative tendencies, and, 
we hope, did iustice to the genius 
which he evidently possessed and 
occasionally exhibited. Certainly we 
did not indulge in ecstasies ; but we 
believed him capable of producing, 
through culture and study, something 
greatly superior to his early attempts, 
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and we did ii<xt besHate to saj so. 
Hhiot then, we are given to nnder- 
•tarid that be bas published another 
Yolame of poems, which it was not 
our fortune to see; and the present 
Is. with some additions, a collection 
Of those poems which be considers 
to be bis best, and which were con- 
tained in his earlier volames. It is a 
bopf'ful sign of Mr M. Arnold that be 
is amenable to criticJKm. More than 
one of the poems which we noticed 
as absolutely bad, are omitted from 
the present collection ; and therefore 
wo arc entitled to believe that, on 
mature consideration, he has assented 
to the propriety of our Judgment. 
This Is a good feature ; for poets gen- 
erally seem possessed with a tenfold 
iharo of stubbonineps, and, like mo- 
thers, who always lavish their affec- 
tions upon the most rickety of their 
OiVftprliig, are prompt to defend their 
womt efTuslons with almost super- 
human pertinacity. It is because we 
feel a decided Interest in Mr Amold^s 
ultimate success that wo again ap- 
proaeli his poetry. We canuot con- 
selentiously congratulate him on a 
present triumph— we cannot even say 
that he has improved upon his earliest 
cfTort ; for the ** Forsaken Merman,*' 
which we noticed years ago, in terms 
of high commendation, is still the one 
gem of his collection ; but we think 
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of these and otber great original 
artists ; but who cares for the imita- 
tions? Ko one, unless they are so 
good that tbey can be palmed off on 
purchasers under cover of the migbtj 
names. Admit them to be imitations^ 
and the merest tyro will hesitate to 
bid for them. It does seem to ns 
that men of letters are slower than 
any other description of artists in 
perceiving the baneful effects of imi- 
tation. They do not appear to see 
this obvious truth, that, unless they 
can transcend their model, they are 
deliberately courting an inferior place. 
If they can transcend it, then of course 
they have won the day, but it must 
be by departing from, not by adhering 
to, the peculiarities of the model. 

In so far as Mr Matthew Arnold is 
concerned, we do not intend these 
remarks to be applicable to his Greek 
choric imitations. We spoke of these 
before, and are willing to take them 
as classical experiments. Goethe^ in 
his old age, was rather fond of this 
kind of amusement ; and it came 
gracefully from the octogenarian, who, 
having won his fame as a Teuton^ 
might in his latter days be allowed 
to indulge in any Hellenic exercita- 
tions. And as old age is privileged, 
so is extreme youth. The young 
student, with his bead and imagina- 
tion fuU of Sophocles and classical 
ries, even though be may push 
latter beyond the verge of cxtra- 
mce, is always an interesting ob- 
to the more experienced man of 
rs. Enthusiasm is never to be 
ised. It is the sign of a high and 
nt spirit, and ought not to be 
with the drenching operation of 
bucket. But Mr M. Arnold la 
considerably past his teens. He 
'foTo the public for the third time, 
he still parades these Greek imi- 
»ns, as if he were confident of 
r worth and power as English 
as. So be it. We have nothing 
^rd to them to add to what we 
before^ except that a mnch higher 
^ than Mr M. Arnold most ap- 
\ before the British public will be 
\vKtiA that $«cli hobbling and nn- 
aed T^ersificattoa ooght to snper- 
o«r own KeaatifnllT intoficd and 
pN»o«( ST^tean of pcx^fodj. 
; the la^w poesis coeTaiaed in this 
•cik«« the «K»st aabitkNis is en- 
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titled ^* Sohrab and Rnstnm, an Epi- 
sode." We like episodes, because 
they have the advantage of beiDg short, 
and, moreover, if well constmcted, are 
as symmetrical as poems of greater 
fM^tension. The story is a simple 
one, and yet contains in itself the 
elements of power. Sohrab, the son 
of the great Persian hero Rostom, by 
a princess of Koordlstan, has never 
seen his father, bat, like Telemachns, 
is In search of him. Being with the 
Tartar army daring a campaign 
against the Persians, he conceives 
the idea of challenging the bravest 
champion of that host to single com- 
bat, in the hope that, if he js victor, 
Rastnm may hear of and acknowledge 
him. If slain — 

** Old man, the dead need no one, claim no 
kin.** 

The challenge is given; bat Soh- 
rab was already known far and wide 
as a handy lad with the scimitar, 
and a powerful harler of the spear ; 
therefore the Persians, with their 
nsnal want of plack, were exceed- 
ingly nnwilling to encounter him. We 
subjoin Mr Arnold's account of the 
panic : — 

** But as a troop of pedlan from Cabool 
CrotB underneath the Indian Caueasni, 
That vast skj-neighhouring mountain of milk 

now. 
Winding M> high, that, ai th«j mount, they 

IMsa 
hong flocks of tntyelling hirds dead on the 

■now. 
Choked hy the lur ; and scarce can they them- 

•elToe 
Slake their p«rcfa*d throats with sugar'd mnl- 

heiiies 
In single file they move, and stop their hraatk. 
For fear thej should dislodge the oVrhang- 

inr snows — 
So the pale Persians held their hreath with 

Isar. 

▲ad to Perood his brother chiefs come np 
To counsel : Gudnrx and Zoarrah came, 
And Feraburz, who raPd the Persian host 
Second, and was the uncle of the king.** 

Notone of these fellowswith thejaw- 
breaking names could muster courage 
to come forth, like Goliath, against 
the dauntless David of the Tartars. 
Gudurz, however, bethinks him that 
Bustum had arrived in the camp the 
evening before, and of course he was 
the very man for the occasion ; so he 
visits him immediately after break- 
fast. All heroes feed, or ought to 
feed, Toracionsly ; and judging from 



appearances, Rnstum was qualified to 
compete at a game of knife and fork 
with Achilles. 

**And Gudurz entered Rnstum *t tent, and 

found 
Rustum : bis morning meal was done, but still 
The table stood beside him, changed ^rith 

food ; 
A side of roasted sheep, and cakea of bread, 
And dark-green melons.** 

Possibly from the effects of reple- 
tion, Rustum for some time refuses 
to accept the championship, but is at 
last taunted into action and takes the 
field, but determines to fight unknown. 
We ought to mention here that Rus- 
tum, so far from suspecting bis rela- 
tionship with Sohrab, is unaware that 
he has any son at all. We must draw 
on Mr Arnold's verse for the exordium 
to the combat. 

** Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, 

and straight, 
Which in a queen^s secluded garden throws 
Its slieht dork shadow on the moonlit turf. 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain*8 sound — 
So slender Sohrab seemed, so softly reared. 
And a deep pity entered Rustum *s soul 
As he beheld him coming ; and he stood. 
And beckoned to him with his baud, and 

said: — 
* O thou young man, the air of heaven is soft, 
And warm, and pleasant ; but the graTe is 

cold. 
HeaTen*sair is better than the dead cold grave. 
Behold me : I am vast, and clad in iron, 
And tried ; and I have stood on many a field 
Of blood, and I have fought with many a foe : 
Nerer was that field lost, or that foe saved. 
O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death ? 
Be ffovera*d : quit the Tartar host, and come 
To Irun ; and be ae my son to me. 
And fight beneath my banner till I die. 
There are no youths in Inin brave as thou.* 

**So he spoke mildly: Sohrab heard his. 

voice, 
The mightv voice of Rustum ; and he saw 
His giant figure planted on the sand. 
Sole, like some single tower, whicluT chief 
Has builded on the waste in former years 
Against the robbers ; and he saw that bead, 
Streak *d with its first grey hairs : hope fiird 

his soul ; 
And he ran fonrardf, and embraced his knees. 
And claspM his hand within his own and 

said: — 
^ Oh, by thy fatht r*s head ! by thine own soul t 
Art thou not Uustum ? speak ! art thou not 

he?' 

" But Rustum eyed askance the kneeling 

youth, 
And t«m*d away, and spoke to his own 

soul: — 
* Ah me 1 I muse what this jrovog foA may 



False, wily, boastful are these Tartar boys. 
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F«r if t Mw omUm «U» Oiif W Mk^ 
Am] ki4« it not, b«t mT—RmUmm « fei 
He wtll M( jidd \u it r\ mm fut oar Ibcf, 
B«t W will imi mm» pntext m( to Sflit, 
And pcuw Bij <UM> Md pffviir nit iiM 

A WU or tvord yfcifw aad m Ut wmj. 
Awi «• a f w H A iy m AfmmbS WU, 
Im ">TM<. ki Till iTfrf ■■! t-j — 

cwpM 

B«*:<i« tW OXW, aU Um PiMMM )«^ 

Toc»MwitliB«iaMiiCl«Mi: b«l Umj 
Slinftk:Mar R««Mid«rt4: tkMWA»dI 

Cha^vd gifts, ft»d v«Bt cat^vd tanM aimy.*' 

Sowi,** * " 

TVm 



k«« ww» tho ckwii of lim ilnMrf thrpngfc 



** Aad tb^ ho tanM, a»d flmly »poko 

aUMKi:— 
* RiM ! w hi itifcco doa tko« ^bIj ^mtitioB 

tlM* 

or RatteM ? I OM koffO» vkoai tWi kMt caird 
Bt rKalUr^ (ortk : Mko good tkj irviat, or 

TvUL 
l»\t v^ik Raatwo oaIt tko« vovldat ffkt ? 
lUth b<\T, mcR k>ok om Kattva^i Ck« wd 



Tb^n iUlowrs tb« coviImU, HoBeri- 
callr intefmingM wttli a sreat deal 
or ulk between the cbavpioBa, votil 
S 'brab falls nortallT woasded by his 
father^ »pear. Tbes come the ex- 
planatioiMk and R»t«« knows thai 
be has »Uia bis $oa. 

** And with « Kf«TT froaa, Ra««am rvp It«tl: — 

* i>h thai it» w«To« >irfr» iowing oT*r m« ! 
i^h tk*t I Mw iu frain* of tvIIow silt 

Ri^l inmhltn^ Ml ih» currtat i»*or my hoad !* 

«• And vitk a mvo aiild roiM, Sohfak no- 

ri«i; 

* IV^ir* at«i iKat, mr hth^t ; wo mm»i hx^. 

('W «\MU« arv bom ti> d\^ rtmt A»dj^ aad li \ e, 
A* «^nii« art bora l« bo oMcarrd^ aad dio. 
IW ih^'u tho do<d« I tlto tiM« T^^n; to do, 
A»'*l ir«|» a ••<^M»d jK^TT i» tbioo afoc 
ThoM M% mv felWr, mh) thr ^>b i» anino. 
\\\\\ \\^H\9 ; tbn^u M*»t llii« ftWt k«^ of noa 
>N in« K hallow u»o ; I i^mr ihif^ »i«T aot tb«««: 
|.«l lur ^Mttt^t fso- thitu: «bat ka^o ikty 

Thrt Mlo^td afio, Mr kt^|^ aij hm% my 

t #1 ih^iM all crM* tko (>iM batk la f«ar«w 
lUii m» (k«m mmk boar koaco^ aot load with 

lit! II), 

Ibti %«irY mo wtih tkoo l« 8ri*taa, 

And pU<^ mo oa a bod, aad moara for no. 

Thou, aad Iko vaow-lMarM Xal,aad all thy 

l>»rit«l>, 
Aad Ihou muM Ur mo ia Ikal lovoly aartk, 
Aad Ko«f a MalvtT mmiad aboro n\T boao*^ 
And I'Uul a fk^»ooa f iUar otot all : 
11miI ro (bo (lOMiaf ko w tmta oa Iko waslo 
Mny R^ my tumb a $ft^% way off, aad pay — 

And I bo aol forgottoa ia my grava.* 



Aadwkkai 

* Fiar aot ; at tboa kaat mid, Sokiak, my a 
So tkall it bo : for I trill hm my toita, 
Aad qmt tko host, and boar tkoo kesca with 

Aad cany tkoo away ta SoMtaa, 

Aad flaea tkoa oa a kod, aad moara for thaa, 

Witk tko nov-koadcd Zal, aad all my 

frioad*. 
Aad I win Uy tkoa ia Aat lovdy oartk, 
Aad koap a ttatoly ana ad akovo tiiy b oaa % 
Aad plaat a far uwm pillar avar all ; 
Aad VMa ikall aol focgat tkoo ia tky gtaTC 
Aad I will apart tkr koat : yoa, lot tbom go : 
Lot tkcm all crott tao Oxaa back ia peace. 
Wkat akwUd I do witk abyiag any more ?*** 

R«al poetry, we are aorry to say, is 
now 00 scarce amoag ns, that we can- 
not afford to dismiss any iMtMusiiig 
aspirant with a sneer. From tbe fore- 
ffoiog extracts it will be seen that Mr 
M. Arnold, in ofipositioD to the toieta 
of that school of bardliogs so copioosly 
beslarered by Guffaw, has adopted, 
in this poem, a simf^e and even seTcre 
method of expression. He is now 
writing after Homer — not, indeed, 
slavishly, bot on the Homeric prin- 
ciple; and tbe qaestion now arises, 
whether or not be bas succeeded. Our 
opinion is tbat this poem is bigUy 
creditable as an attempt in the right 
direction--tbat it is innoitely snperior 
to tbe targid trasb with which we bare 
been, of late years, inundated—but 
tbat it has not merit enongb to confer 
lasting distinction on the antbor. Mr 
Arnold, we are aware, has been told 
tbe reverse ; and as the sugared cap 
is always more palatable tbaa tbat 
whicb contains an ingredi^t of bitter, 
he may possibly be inclined to prefer 
sweet panegyric to sincere tbougfa 
wholesome criticism. But we are not 
writing for bim alone ; we are attend- 
ing to the poetical reputation of tbe 
•go. In this composition, as it appears 
to us, Mr Arnold again suffere tbreagh 
imiution. He is writing, with delibe- 
rate intention, Homerically— that is, 
be bas been keeping Homer in bis eye, 
instead of riretting it on bis subject. 
Now tbis is a great mistake. Tbe 
peculiar manner of a poet dqr>«nd8 
upon tbe age in wbicb be lives, 
liiere to an enormous gap in worid- 
bistory between ** tbe blind old 
man of Scio*s rocky isle,"" aad Mr 
Mattbew Arnold, who dates from 
*' Fox How, Ambleside,*' a.d. 1853 ; 
and it to a sbeer impossibility tbat 
tbe two can naturally express tbem- 
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aelres alike. Whatwasimliire in the 
one, is affectation in the other. Homer 
expressed himself simply, becanse he 
Was addressing a simple andience; 
and also becanse his hearty, noble, 
and grand organisation made him 
superior to rhetorical conceits or af- 
fectation. Arnold also expresses him- 
self simply ; bat he does so, not from 
native impulse or inspiration, bnt be- 
canse he is aware of Homer's charm. 
But he frustrates his own intention 
by deliberately copyiog Homer, and 
making his readers painfully aware 
of it. A true, or at all events a very 
accomplished poet, would not have 
committed this error. Let any man, 
of really cultivated taste in poetry, 
read the ^^ Hyperion'' of Keats, and 
the '' Morte D^Arthur" of Tennyson 
— both of them splendid poems, and 
distinguished by severe simplicity of 
language — and then compare them 
with this effusion of Mr Arnold. We 
cannot for one moment doubt the 
verdict. Keats and Tennyson saw 
the principle, but they kept them- 
selves away from imitation, gave 
their genius full play, and achieved 
magnificent results. Mr Arnold, re- 
cognising the prindple, cannot divert 
his e^e from the model, adopts the 
peculiarities of that, and fails. In 
fact, imitation b his curse. We said 
so more than four years ago, and we 
BOW repeat it So strong is his ten- 
dency that way, that he cannot, with- 
in the limits of a composition of mo- 
derate length, confine himself to the 
imitation of a single renowned poet, 
bnt makes patchwork by copving the 
peculiarities, even though they are 
acknowledged blemishes, of another. 
Thus we find, nearly at the com- 
mencement of the poem which we 
are now discussing, the following 
passage: — 

^ The BOH, hj thif , hmd riMn, and clearM the 

fog 
Pron tb« hroftd Oziu and th« glittering 

•andi: 
And from their tenti the Tartar bonemen 

aied 
lato the open plain ; so Hainan bade ; 
Haman, wno next to Peran Wise ruled 
The hoM, and still was in bis lostT prime. 
From their black tents long fifes of horse 

tbej stream^ : 
As when, some grej November mom,tbe files. 
In marching order spread, of long>neck*d 

cranes, 
Stream over Gasbin, and the soaibem slopea 



Of ElborXf from the Aralian estuaries, 

Or some from Caspian reed-bed, southward 

bound 
For the warm Persian sea-board: so thtj 

stream d. 
The Tartars of the Ozus, the kmg'k guard. 
First, with black sheepskin caps, and with 

long spears ; 
Large men, laige steeds ; who from Bokhara 

come 
And Khiva, and fennent the milk of mares. 
Next the more temperate Toorkmans of the 

south. 
The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 
And those from Attruck and the Caspian 

sands ; 
Light men, and on light steeds, who onlj 

drink 
The acrid milk of camels and their wells. ^ 

The description — or catalogue— is 
twice as long as the foregoing ex- 
tract, but we cannot afford to multi- 
ply quotations. The student of Mil- 
ton will readily recognise the source 
of this inspiration, and will regret 
that those very passages, which every 
sound judge (if he be not an arrant 
pedant or a schoolmaster) would 
wish to be excised from the pages of 
the '^Paradise Lost," should have 
been selected for imitation by a young 
modem poet. 

Further, Mr Arnold errs in being 
unnecessarily minute. Here again he 
may plead the Homeric example; 
bnt we reply, as before, that Arnold 
is not Homer. That style of descrip- 
tion, which Delille happly character- 
ises as **peindre les ongles," is not 
only tedious bnt puerile, and some- 
times has a ludicrous effect. Take, 
for example, the following detailed 
account of the toilet of an old Tartar 
gentleman : — 

'*So said he, and dropped Sohrab*8 hand, 

and left 
His bed, and the warm rugs whereon he laj, 
And o^er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He passed, and tied his sandals on his feet, 
And threw a white cloak round him, aud he 

took 
In bis ri^t hand a micros staff, no sword ; 
And on his bead be placed bis sheepskin cap, 
Black, i^lossj, curPd, the fleece of Kara-Knl : 
And raised thm curtain of his tent, and caird 
His herald to his side, and went abroad.** 

Now, supposing that Mr Arnold 
had to describe the uprising of a 
modem, would he consider it neces- 
sary to favour us with a description 
of the emergence from the blankets, 
the deposition of the nightcap, the 
wrestle into the nether integuments, 
the shaying-jug, the razor, and all 
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the rest of it ? We beg to assure him 
that this passage, so far from beiog 
yigorous, is pare slip-slop ; aod we 
are convinced that, on reflection, he 
will admit the jnstice of the strictnre. 
For example ; how infinitely more 
terse and satisfactory is the one line 
which Shakespeare pnts into the 
month of poor Ophelia — 

** Then np he rose, and donnM his clothes ! ^ 

What the mischief do we care for the 
texture of the stockings, or the pecu- 
liar method of investiture? Is it 
necessary to enter into details regard- 
ing the boots, and to specify whether 
they were Wellingtons or Bluchers ? 
That there are, in this episode, some 
fine, and one or two noble passages, 
we are very glad to acknowledge, bat 
it is by no means perfect as a whole. 
Lideed, even if the balk of it had been 
faultless, the termination wonld have 
spoiled it as a poem ; for Mr Arnold 
has been induced, through some ex- 
traordinary hallucination, to destroy 
the effect of the catastrophe, by super- 
adding a needless piece of description. 
We sincerely regret this ; because the 
catastrophe, when it does come (and 
it ought to have arrived sooner) is 
very fine ; and no artist could have 
desired a better termination than the 
picture of Rustam watching by his 
dead son — 



«< ArtA viS^V* ^« 
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To hem his watery march, and dam hit 

streams. 
And snlit his currents ; that formally a league 
The suom and parcellM Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted mshyisles — 
Oxus, foiretting the bright s^>eed he bad 
la his high mountain cradle m Punere, 
A foiPd circuitous wanderer :• — ^till at last 
The longM-for dash of waves is heard, and 

wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranqmil, from whose floor toe new-bath^ 

■tan 
Emerge, and shine npon the Arab Sea.^* 

Not at all bad as a piece of versifi- 
cation, but utterly to be condemned 
in the place where it is introduced. 

In spite of one or two beaatifol 
passages — ^the best being the descrip- 
tion of the children at play in the 
third part — we cannot enthusiastically 
admire the poem of '* Tristram and 
Iseult." It is sickly, feverish, and 
withal terribly disjointed— affording 
no trace of that symmetry of design^ 
the lack of which in modem poetry 
Mr Arnold has very justly deplored. 
Neither can we say much for the 
** Church of Brou," in which, by the 
way, Mr Arnold has attempted an 
elaborate description of a painted win- 
dow, very dull of tint, indeed, when 
we compare it with the gorgeous mas- 
terpiece in " The Eve of St Agnes.** 
On the whole, we are disappointed 
with this volume, because we really 
think that Mr M. Arnold might have 
done much better. That he has the 
power is quite evident ; that many of 
the poetical views he enunciates are 
sound, we have already acknow* 
ledged ; but, somehow or other, he 
neitherexerts the power continnonslyy 
nor adheres in practice to his views.. 
We have a strong impression that he 
composes too coldly and phlegmati- 
caliy, and without allowing the pro- 
per scope to his imagination. That 
is always a bad method. The inspi* 
ration of the poet is not by any means 
a mere figure of speech ; it must be 
realised, if great effects are to be pro- 
duced. Verses — ay, and good versee 
too — may be written to almost any 
extent, without the composer expe- 
riencing anything like a thrill of eme- 
tion ; but verses so produced are not 
of the nature of trae poetry. Grand 
harmonies suggest and develop them- 
selves only when the mind is in an ex- 
alted state; and at such times the 
poet cares nothing for the rules of art. 
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If he Btope to eonsider these, he in- 
fitantaneously loses the inspiratioD. 

We cannot, as jet, congratulate Mr 
M. Arnold oo high success ; but we 
augur well of him for the future, and 
shall be delighted to pay him a more 
decided and satisfactory tribute when- 
ever he will allow us to do so. Come 
we now to the second Arnold — Edwin, 
of University College, Oxford. 

Judging from external evidence, we 
should say that Edwin is some years 
younger than Matthew, and he is for- 
tmiately, as yet, altogether free from 
poetical theories. Song comes to him 
as naturally as it does to the bird on 
tiie bough. He cannot help express-' 
ing his thick-thronghig and always 
graceful fancies in verse ; and he fre- 
quently does so with the true minstrel 
spirit That he should be occasion- 
ally a little extravagantis to be ex- 
pected. All very young poets are so, 
and we like them the better for it ; for 
why should they affect the solemn airs 
and sententious pomposity of theur 
seniors ? Edwin Arnold is just now in 
the very parterre of poesy— culling 
flowers with a liberal hand, and bind- 
ing them hito a nosegay fit for the ac- 
ceptance of his lady-love. Our pen 
would prove faithless to our fingers 
should we attempt to disentangle that 
pretty posy, which early genius lays at 
the feet of beauty. Why should we re- 
view his poems, after the manner of 
the cold critics, carping at what is 
enthusiastic, and triumphing over er- 
rors, from which older brethren of the 
lyre are by no means exempt ? If he 
chooses, in imitation of ^* Burleigh 
Hall," to renew the story of the Fal- 
con-Feast, long since told by Boccac- 
cio, and from him dramatised by 
Barry Cornwall, why should we point 
to faults which, in a year or so, he 
win discover of his own accord? 
Never again, we are certain, will he, 
in a love story, libel his hero and his 
heroine as he has done in four lines of 
tiiat ballad— 

** So for one yrho loTed him never 
Blew he frbmt lud loYed him well : 
Oiaimette, siknt ever. 
Feasted till the iiuilight feU ;** 

— thereby Implying that the owner of 
the falcon was a brute, and his mis- 
tress a deliberate gourmande^ gloating 
over the trail f The story, even as 
told by the Florentine, has always 



seemed to us hideously unnatural. 
The man who could sacrifice, in cold 
blood, a dumb creature that loved 
him, would not hesitate, under temp- 
tation, to lay a sacrilegious hand on 
the weazand of his father; and we 
pray Mr Edwin Arnold to consider 
what kind of sympathy we should feel 
for Ulysses, if his first act, on his re- 
turn to Ithaca, had been to drive his 
falchion into the heart of old Argus, 
who, for so many years, had been ly- 
ing neglected at the gate, pining for 
his master^s return. Let us rather 
give a specimen or so of the better 
stvie of our youthful poet. We begin 
with the first poem. 

<* Oh ! -was there ever tale of human love 
Which was not also tale of hnman tears ? 
Died not sweet Desdemona ? Sorrowed not 
Fair, patient laogene ? and she whose nam* 
Lives among lovera, Sappho salver- voiced. 
Was not the wailinff of her nassionate lyre 
Ended for ever in the dull, deaf sea ? 
Mast it he thus? Oh! must the cup that holds 
The sweetest vintage of the vine of life 
Taste bitter at the dregs ? Is there no story. 
No legend, no love-passage, which shall veil 
Even as the bow which God bath bent in 

heaven 
0>r the sad waste of mortal histories, 
Promising respite to the rain of tears ? ** 

A very pretty commencement to a 
pretty poem ; the subject of whicht 
however, must be considered as rather 
ticklish. It is curious that Edwin, as 
well as Matthew, has tried his hand 
at the painted window, which wo 
wish he had not done, as the plagiary 
from Keats is evident :— 
«< They sleep : the spangled night is melting 

And'still they sleep : the holy moon looks in^ 
In at the painted window-panes, and flings 
Ruby, blue, purple, emerald, amethyst. 
Crystal and orange colours on their limbs ; 
And round her face a glory o/tdaie light, 
At one that sins not; on the tapestries 
Gold lights are flashing like the wings of 

angels. 
Bringing these two hearts to be single- 
hearted/* 

O Edwin I what could tempt you 
to charge your pallet with so many 
colours? Dont you see how ill they 
assort together, giving the impression 
of a mashed rainbow?— and how 
dreadfully out of place are the flash- 
ing gold lights 1 They should be 
" lying,** Edwin, not " flashing;'* 
for the holy moon is looking in, and 
all within the chamber should be re- 
pose. Pray you observe the exquisite 
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toning of Keats in that passage with 
which yon are already familiar, bnt 
the extreme beanty of which yon do 
not yet thoronghly comprehend. 

** Fall on this CMement fhon* the wintiy 

moon, 
And threw warm golet on Mtdeline^s fair 

hreait, 
▲t down the knelt for Heaven^t gnee and 

boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on ber hands, toffether prett, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 
And on ber hair a glorj, like a saint : 
She seemed a splendid angel, newlj drest. 
Save wings, for heaven . — " 

Keats gives the colonrs in which an 
angel shonld be painted— yonrs, Mr 
Edwin, are too tawdry even for the 
coat of Harlequin. 

So many of these poems comennder 
the general title of '' Occasional," that 
we have some difficulty in finding a 
proper one for extract. Onr favonnte, 
on the whole, is ** Qnentin Matsys," 
and from it we select a specimen. 

** Sbe was a painter^s daughter, — ^bold for love 
He told bis earnest suit, and prayed ber band 
In words that bis full heart made eloquence. 
Silent the father beard ; there as he sate 
In jewelled silks, and velvets furbelow^d. 
With works of migbtr masters on the wall, 
And all his art^s appliances about him, 
A stem smile curled bis pale patrician lip. 
And cold and slow the cruel sentence came : 
' A painter^s daughter may not wed a smith; 
Paint me like this and these, and thou sbalt 

have ber.* 
Died then bis love ? Listen ! Tbe maiden 

wept 
Such pearly tears, that in bis burstinj^ heart 
Grew up stranre hopes. Alas ! to few is given 
Tbe maeic skill that bums in life-like hues, 
A speaking lip, an eye that beams and loves, 
A moving majesty like nature*s own. 
Save that this may not die : it is a gift 
Higher and holier than a common man 
May dare to reach at ; oh ! by what right, then. 
Dared be to dream of it? by what right! 

Love's I— 
Tbe love that lifts a peasant to a kinr, 
Tbe love that knows no doubting T Well 

be knew — 
Too well for bis fond hopes — that brawny 

arms 
Guide not tbe pencil, and that smithy strokes 
Fix not tbe fancies of a painter's mind; 
But still for that. To ^e into tbe eyes 
That sparkled all for him was inspiration 
Better than painter's best: long days and 

nights 
He strove as only lovers strive; at last 
The passport to tbe haven of bis hopes 
Gune in a touch, as if some anrel band 
Had dipt his brash in life; and as tbe form 
His fancy pictured, slowly — slowly grew, 
(Ukd woke into broad being, then at last 
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He knew that he had won his golden prise-* 
That she was bis for ever. 

Antwerp's bells 
Rung out right merrily one sunny day ; 
Blue kirtles, and bright boee, and brighter 

fatiM- 
Bbenish and laek, dancing and songs were 

there. 
Feasting and music, and mad revelry. 
And all to keep tbe wedding : — cavaliers 
And bighbom ladies stood to see them pass. 
He, Qnentin Matsysu and his blooming 

bride I ** 

Well then, after having given these 
extracts, we may be asked whether we 
think that Mr Edwin Arnold is really 
and truly a poet ? Look, onr dear sir, 
-we beseech yon, at that splendid game- 
cock — how glossy in his plumage, how 
quick in hb eye, how massive in his 
neck, and how powerful in his limbs ! 
There he walks, proud as the sultan 
at the head of his seraglio, the pride 
of his master^s heart, the terror of 
every recreant dunghill within a circle 
of a couple of miles. Some few 
months ago he was a mere chicken, 
whom you might have devoured with 
parsley-sauce without ezperienciDg a 
pang of remorse. Before that be lay 
in an egg-shelL Now, had you looked 
either on the egg or on the chicken, 
you could not have stated with pro- 
priety that either was a gamecock — 
and yet there undeniably goes tbe 
finest |;inger-pile in the parish. So b 
it wlfh Mr Edwin Arnold. He may 
not be entitled yet to the high and 
jsacred name of a poet — for he is still 
iBxerdsing himself in verse, and has 
not attained the possession of a db- 
tingubhing style of hb own ; but he 
shows excellent symptoms of breed- 
ing, and wo doubt not will, in due 
time, advance a valid claim to the 
laureb. This, moreover, b to be said 
in his favour, that he b not treading 
in the footsteps of the ^* intense'* 
school, and that he always writes ia- 
telligibly— a virtue which we observe 
a good many modem poets hold ut- 
terly in derision. Let him go on in 
hb vocation, cultivating hb taste, 
improving hb judgment, observing 
nature, and eschewing gaudy orna- 
ment — and he may hope to win a 
name which shall be reverenced, when 
those of the ntterers of fustian and 
balderdash, dear to the heart of Guf- 
faw, are either wholly foi^otten* or 
remembered only with lidionle. 
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Tbe theatrical season in Paris, now 
at its height, has not jet been marked 
by the production of anj particularly 
successHil pieces. At about this time 
last year, the clever comedy of Lady 
Tartufft afforded agreeable occupation 
to tbe critics, and abundant amuse- 
ment to the town. At the Gymnase, 
the Fik de Famille, of which two ver- 
sions have since been produced upon 
the London stage, and Fhiliberte, a 
spailding three-act comedy in verse, 
fall of wit, but rather Rfgence in its 
tone and style, nightly filled the 
house with select and gratified audi- 
ences. VHofmeur et PArgent^ M. 
Ponsard's respectable and proper, 
but, in our opinion, wearisome play, 
had a triumphant run at the Odeon ; 
whilst, at the Yandeville, the Lady 
with the CameOas^ who, objectionable 
thoagh she was in some respects, was 
certainly, as far as talent went, im- 
measurably superior to her various 
Imitators and successors, drew all 
Paris to her seductive boudoir. This 
winter no play of decided merit and 
importance has been produced at any 
theatre. In more than one instance, 
attempts have been made to proclaim 
the success of a piece immense, when 
in reality it was most moderate ; and, 
at the Gymnase, Diane de Lys has 
really had a considerable run ; but 
this has been owing to extraneous 
circumstances, and to the excellence 
of the acting, much more than to any 
intrinsic merits of the play, which de- 
rived a sort of scandalous interest 
from a generally-credited report that 
the author, Alexander Dumas the 
younger, had merely dramatised an 
adventure of his own— altering, how- 
ever, the catastrophe ; for the play 
closes with the death of the lover, 
shot by the offended husband. Ru- 
mour went so fkr as to point to a 
foreign lady of rank as the original 
of the Duchess Duma^ and the play- 
wright was blamed for his indiscre- 
tion. Whether there were grounds 
for such censure, or whether the tale 
was a mere ingenious invention, in- 
dustriously ciroilated by the author's 
friends to give a spurioiis popularity 
to a rather amusing but very worth- 



less piece, it is hard to decide— the 
one case being quite as probable as 
the other. The Gymnase, however, 
boasts of its Diana as a signal triumph 
—which she may be to its treasury, al- 
though in other respects she does the 
theatre no great credit, beyond dis- 
playing an excellent cast and admir- 
able acting. That agreeable theatre 
needs something to console it for the 
loss of its most valuable and accom- 
plished comedian, Bressant, summon- 
ed by the higher powers from the 
scene of his numerous triumphs to the 
classic boards of the Fran^ise, There 
he had tbe good taste to make his 
first appearance in a play of Molike*s 
in preference to the less sterling class 
of comedy with which he is more fa- 
miliar ; and, both by bis acting, and 
by the enthusiastic greeting he met 
from a crowded house, he at once 
proved himself a valuable accession 
to the talent and popularity of the 
first French theatre. That establish- 
ment just now has greater need of 
good new plays than of good new 
actors. It is unfortunate in its au- 
thors, and the drama droops under 
the imperial r^me. Alexander Du- 
mas — whose outrageous vanity and 
fanfaronades, daily displayed in the 
columns of the new journal, the3fot<«- 
quetaire^ which he owns and edits, 
have lately made him tbe laughing- 
stock of Paris, — after writing two 
five-act historical plavs in about as 
many days each, and having them 
both accepted by the committee, but 

Erohibited before performance — pro- 
ably because the authorities did not 
think the most important theatre in 
France a fit stage for such mounte- 
bank feats of rapid writing — has been 
fain to console himself (supposing his 
egregious self-conceit not to have set 
him above all need of consolation) by 
the cordial reception of a one -act 
comedy called Romulus^ which has 
both humour and character. He has 
boasted of this little success almost 
as much as of the merits of his two 
great failures, the interdicted plays ; 
has published the piece (the idea of 
which is derived from a passage in 
one of Auguste La Fontaine's tales) 
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ia the feuiUeton of his paper, where 
he also printed monstrous stories 
abont his having written it in some 
wonderfully short space of time. But 
this clever silly man has made him- 
self sach a reputation as a Munchau* 
sen that none now believe him ; and, 
moreover, it is very well known in 
Paris that the piece in question was 
planned, and in great part written, 
by aa accomplished French actor, 
mnch esteemed in England, to whose 
caltivated taste and extensive read- 
ing some of the best dramatists of 
the day have on various occasions 
been indebted for advice and assist- 
ance, which they have not all been 
BO slow as Mr Dumas to acknowledge. 
The expectations of many persons, 
conversant with the relative merits of 
the principal living writers for the 
French stage, were lately raised high 
by the announcement of a five-act 
comedy from the united pens of two 
of the most successful of these, Messrs 
Emile Angler and Jules Sandeao. 
Both of these gentlemen have dis- 
tinguished themselves aa dramatists, 
although M. Sandeau is perhaps best 
known as the author of some venr 
olever and agreeable novels. Indeed, 
since the regretted decease of Charles 
de Bernard, few have been more 
successful in that branch of literature. 
His style is that in which modern 
French writers have best succeeded 
— the raman. de meturs^ or novel of 
Bodety, whose attraction and interest 
depend rather npon accurate delinea- 
tion and delicate satire of the habits, 
follies, and foibles of the time, than 
in startling sitnations and compli- 
cated intrigues. The late Charles de 
Bernard, to whose charming talent 
we some years ago devoted an article, 
and whose collected works have just 
received the well-deserved honour 
of posthumous republication, was an 
adept in the style, and was also one 
of the most inventive writers of his 
day. Most of his novels and tales 
display, in addition to a refined and 
eoLtensive knowledge of French so- 
ciety and character, much ingenuity 
of plot 'and originality of incident. 
Of the same school, Jules Sandeau 
has'more pathoa and sentiment, less 
originality and wit Like that of 



most novelists who are also drama- 
tists, his dialogue is terse, spirited, 
and life-like, although less pointed and 
sparkling than that of the author of 
OerfoML Occasionally he reminds 
ns of that clever whimsical writer, 
Alphonse Earr, but of Karr in his 
happiest moods, when he abjures 
triviality, and produces such novels 
as Genevieve and La FamUle Abun, 
One of the favourite stock-pieces at 
the ConUdie Ftanqaiee^ Mademoiselle 
de la Seiglihre^ is by Sandeau, founded 
on his own novel of the same name. 
Another of his tales, La Chasee au 
Roman^ he dramatised conjointly with 
Augier, and the piece brought out 
the other day. La Pierre de Touche — 
The Touchstone — is also founded on 
a novel by Sandeau, entitled Un 
Heriiage, How is it, many have 
asked, that, with an excellent subject 
— that of a highly popular romance^ 
to work upon, M. Sandeau and the 
witty and experienced author of 
OabrieUe^ PhUiberle^ and other Justly 
successful plays, have produced a 
comedy which has been more or leaa 
hissed every night of its performance^ 
and which, instead of awakening the 
sympathies or exciting the admiration 
of the public, has produced an im- 
pression so manifestly unfavourable, 
that the anthers deemed it necessary 
to publish a letter in explanation and 
yindication--a letter the publishers 
of the play have reproduced in the 
form of a preface? Before replying 
to this question, or sketching the 
plot of the play, we will give a slight 
outline of the novel on which it is 
founded. Our readers will hardly 
have forgotten another of M. San- 
deau's novels, Sace et Parehemingy of 
which we some time ago gave an ac- 
count* Those who have read, with 
the amused interest it could hardly 
fail to excite, M. Sandeau*s account 
of the vaulting ambition of the re- 
tired draper Levrault, and of the 
desperate and ludicrous expedients of 
the ruined Viscount de Montflanquin, 
in his French Wolfs Crag, will not be 
nnwilling to follow the same writer 
npon Grerman ground, to the ancient 
castle of Hildesheim, and into the 
bumble abode of Franz Miiller, the 
musician of Mnniob. We wiU briefly 
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£mc6 at the spirited and cbaracter- 
ie opening chapters of Uh UeriUige. 
It was a great daj for Master 
Crottlieb SlaiSnann, notary in the 
little Grermaa town of Miihistadt. 
Count Sigismond HUdesheim was 
just dead, and his will was to be 
opened in presence of kis "assembled 
relatives. Gottlieb, attired in suit- 
able sables, the silver buckles of his 
ehoes replaced by others of bur- 
nished steel, fidgetted to and fro be- 
tween his study and his office, his 
office and his drawing-room, scold- 
ing his clerks, sending away clients, 
and watching the dock, whose laay 
hands, he thought, crept more slowly 
than usual round the dial. Noon 
was the hour fixed for the readin|^ of 
the will, and as yet it was but nine. 
It was an anxious morning for the 
worthy notary. The very pig-tail 
that dangled from his nape quivered 
with impatience. The cause of his 
excitement was his doubt whether 
the heir to the castle and fine estate 
of Hildeshmm would continue to em- 
ploy him. There were other notaries 
at Miihistadt, and all were eager to 
secure so rich a client. Master 
€k>ttlieb had spared no pains to re- 
tain the lucrative employment. His 
drawing-room chairs, stripped of the 
eases that usually protected them 
firom the pranks of the flies, were 
^wn round a table spread with an 
old scarlet velvet cover; near this 
table, another chair, elevated upon a 
temporary platform, seemed to pre- 
side over the absent assembly. From 
time to time. Master Grottlieb seated 
himself io it, studied his gestures 
and attitude, and. contemplated his 
reflection in a glass, endeavouring to 
combine regret and obsequiousness in 
the expression of his habitually jovial 

Shysiognomy. His face was to do 
onble duty — ^to deplore the departed 
and offer his services to the survivors. 
Farther to propitiate the clients he 
desired to secure. Master Gottlieb — 
himself of a convivial turn, fond of a 
cool bottle and a meny catch— had 
prepared, in an adjoining room, am 
elegant collation. On a doth of 
dazzling whiteness were temptingly 
displayed cold meats, fragrant fruita, 
and antique flasks, dim with vener- 
able dust. The notary had spared 
nothing worthily to hmioiir the me- 



mory and regale the heirs of the de- 
parted Count. 

Count Sigismnnd Hildesheim had 
passed, almost from his youth up- 
wards, for an oddity, an original, 
slightly crazed, and only just sane 
enough to be intrusted with the guid- 
ance of himsdf and his affairs. In 
reality he was none of those things, 
but a misfortune in early life, acting 
upon a singularly sensitive and im- 
pressionable nature, had dedded his 
whole destiny. As a youth, at the 
university of Heidelberg, he shunned 
the society of the students, and, of an 
evening, instead of devoting himself 
to beer, tobacco, roaring songs and 
political theories, he loved to walk 
out and watch the sunset from the 
summit of the beautiful hills that en- 
close the valley of the Neckar. Be- 
tuming home, on a May night, from 
one of these solitary rambles, his at- 
tention was arrested, as he passed 
through the outskirts of the town, by 
a fresh and melodious voice, proceed- 
ing from a window decked and en- 
twined with flowers. The song was 
one of those wild and plaintive ditties, 
often of great antiquity, heard in re- 
mote mountain districts, seldom writ- 
ten, but orally transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation. Surprised and 
charmed, Sigismnnd paused and lis- 
tened ; then he cast a curious glance 
iuto the room. A young girl was 
seated at a piano, and by the light of 
a lamp he distinguished her to be of 
great beauty. Thenceforward, every 
evening, on his return from his walks, 
the pensive student lingered at that 
window. He was seldom disap- 
pointed; most evenings the young 
girl was at her piano ; and the song 
that at first had fascinated him was 
evidently her favourite. At last — how 
this came about it is immaterial to 
inquire— instead of pausiujg at the 
window, Sigismnnd went in at the 
door, and became a constant visitor 
to Micha^e and her mother. 

The dwelling of the widow and her 
child was humble, but elegant in its 
poverty. War, which had robbed 
them of a husband and father, had 
left them but a scanty pension for 
their support* Sigismnnd was as 
much attracted by the mother's kind 
and graceful manners as he had beeu 
enduudtad by the danghtei'a bright 
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ejes aod Bwttt roice. He had lost 
hU own mother when in infant ; hU 
father's harsh and hanghtj character 
had repelled his aflfectlon. He fonnd 
a home, congenial to his tastes and 
sympathies, In the secluded cottage 
in Heidelberg's snbnrbs, and there he 
and Michaele formed plans of future 
happiness undisturbed by fear of ob- 
stacles to their union. But Michaele's 
mother, who at first partook their 
hope^ could not repress forebodings 
of evil when she remembered that 
Sigismund was the heir of an ancient 
and wealthy family. Her fears proved 
too well founded. When Sigismund, 
on quitting the university, spoke to 
his father of his projects, he encoun- 
tered an insurmountable opposition, 
and was compelled to postpone them. 
As often as he could escape from Hil- 
desheim he hurried to Heidelberg, to 
pass a few days of mingled grief and 
joy. Michaele never complained ; 
she had always smiles ana loving 
words to welcome Sigismund, but in 
his absence and in secret she pined 
awav. At last his father died. A 
week after his funeral the young 
count was at Heidelberg. It was 
too late. Michaele was given up by 
the physicians ; three days after- 
wards she breathed her last. More 
than once, during those three days of 
cruel angidsh, the dying girl made 
Sigismund play the mel^y that had 
been the origin of their acquaintance, 
and which they both passionately 
loved. OAen, in happier times, they 
had sung it together, with joy and 
gratitude in their hearts. It was an 
air that Michaele had learned when 
a child, in the mountains of the Tyrol. 
It had fixed itself indelibly in her 
memory, and when she died, in Sigis- 
mund's arms, the sweet melody was 
hovering on her lips. 

There is something rather German 
than French in the strain of the early 
chapters of (In Hfritage^ but they are 
a mere prologue to the book, and are 
unheeded by the dramatist. AAer 
the death of his betrothed, Count 
Sigismund abandoned himself to the 
roost passionate and despairing grief. 
He remained at Heidelberg with Mi- 
cbaele*s mother, who would not quit 
the spot where she had dwelt with 
her daughter. She did not long sur- 
vive her bereavement. Sigismund 



followed her to the grave, and re* 
turned to Hildesheim, where he lived 
in complete retirement, avoiding in- 
tercourse with his neighbours. He 
would not be consoled, and lived aUme 
with his sorrow. When this became 
calmer, he opened his piano and 
would have played the lyrolese air 
he and his depaited love had so olteo 
repeated. But in yaln did he rack 
his memory and try every note of the 
instrument. The melody had fled, 
and would not return. It had de- 
parted with the soul of her from whom 
he had learned it His long parox- 
ysm of grief had utteriy driven it firom 
his recollection. 

What does M. Sandean now, but 
send his melancholv hero forth, a pil- 
grim over hill and dale, in quest of 
the lost melody so inextricably inter- 
twined with the memory of her he 
had so tenderly and deeply loved. 
After innumerable efforts to seiae the 
fugitive sounds ; after bursts of im- 
patience, anger, almost of frenay, the 
enthusiastic Sigismund departed, wan- 
dering in seardi of an old song. The 
idea to fantastical ; it may be deemed 
far-fetched; but it certainly is not 
tinpoeticaL 

*' He set out for the Tyrol ; on the 
summit of the mountains, in thedeptha 
of the valleys, he Ustened to the songs 
of the shepherds : no voice repeated 
the air Michaele sung. After traver- 
sing Switzerland and Italy he re- 
turned to Grermanv, and his gentle, 
touching monomania then assumed a 
new form. He travelled on foot, like 
a poor student, Itotening to every 
fresh young voice that met hto ear as 
he passed through the villages; in 
cities, on the public squares, when he 
saw a crowd gathered round a band 
of itinerant singers, he joined it, and 
stirred not from the place until the 
ai fresco minstreto had exhausted their 
musical store. Whitot thus perstot- 
ing in the pursuit of thto Tyrolese air, 
which fled before him as did Ithaca 
from Ulysses, it will easily be under- 
stood that he paid little attention to 
the management of hto estate. Be- 
fore commencing hto travels, which 
had lasted sevenil years, he had in- 
stalled in hto castle two old cousins of 
lito mother, Hedwige and Ulrica von 
Stolzenfeto.** 

HereiU>outsM. Sandeati shelves sea- 
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timent and the pathetic, and strikes 
into a vein akin to satire, in which, as 
he showed ns in Sacs et Parchemins^ 
and some others of his books, he is bj 
DO means less happj. The two old 
Stolzenfels are a capital sketch. In 
the whole course of their lives, pro- 
longed to a period it wonld be nngal- 
lant to gness at, they had had bat one 
affection — for a scamp of a nephew, 
who had mined them, bat whom thej 
still idolised, althongh hopeless of his 
conversion to better coarses. For 
this handsome, reckless officer, whose 
innnmerable follies were redeemed, in 
their partial eyes, by his good looks 
and prepossessing manners, they had 
emptied their parses, sold their dia- 
monds, and left themselves with an 
income barely sufficient for their sup- 
port. They would not have given a 
copper to a beggar ; for Captain 
Frederick they would have stripped 
themselyes of their last dollar, and 
have deemed themselves more than 
repaid by a visit from him in his foil- 
dras of captain of hussars. When 
Sigismund offered them apartments in 
his castle, they gladly accepted them, 
at first merely as a comfortable home 
free of cost ; but when they observed 
his absence of mind and his total ne- 
glect of his affairs, they formed other 
projects. By nature and habit haughty 
and sour to everybody but their be- 
loved hussar, they forced themselves 
to be gentle and humble with Sigis- 
mund. Under pretence of watching 
over his interests, they gradually as- 
sumed the whole management of his 
house, and soon it might have been 
supposed that he was the guest and 
that they were his hostesses. When 
he set out upon his rambles, Frede- 
rick, who was in garrison in a neigh- 
bouring town, installed himself at the 
castle and disposed of everything as 
though it had been his patrimony, 
keeping horses, dogs, and huntsmen 
continually on their legs. The ser- 
vants, accustomed to obey the two old 
ladies, and seeing that they obeyed 
their nephew, obeyed him likewise. 
Meanwhile Hedwige and Ulrica built 
castles in the air for their darling ; or, 
it should rather be said, they grasped 
in imagination the one already built 
on the broad domain of Hildesheim. 
Sigismund, they were convinced, 
could not live long, leading the 
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strange, wandering, unhappy life he 
did. Why should he not leave part of 
his property to Frederick ? Why not 
all ? How could it be better bestowed? 
The hussar, to do him justice, entered 
into none of their schemes. He drank 
8igismund's wine, thinned his pre- 
serves, knocked up his horses, and 
cared for little besides. When Sigis- 
mund came home for a few days, the 
captain made no change in his habits, 
and the count, for his part, in no way 
interfered with them. 

To the infinite consternation of the 
old maids, there one day arrived at 
the castle a distant relative of Sigis- 
mund*s father, of whom they bad 
heard nothing for many years, and 
whom they sincerely trusted had de- 
parted for a better world. Had a 
thunderbolt dropped into their aprons 
they could hardly have been more 
thunderstruck. Major Bildmann, who 
had always been rather a loose cha- 
racter, had just lost his last dacat at 
the gaming-table. In this extremity, 
Dorothy, his wife, could think of no- 
thing better than to have reconrse to 
Count Sigismund. She was careful 
not to speak to him of her husbaDd*8 
irregularities, and concocted a little 
romance about faithless trustees and 
insolvent bankers, which Sigismund 
implicitly believed. He was touched 
by the tale of her misfortunes. 

"My mother's two cousins," he 
said, after listening in silence, "oc- 
cupy the right wing of the castle; 
come and install yourself with the 
major in the left wing. There will 
still be plenty of room for me." 

Dorothy took him at his word. A 
week afterwards she returned with 
Major Bildmann, and with little Isaac, 
an abominable brat whom she had for- 
gotten to mention. This mattered 
not. Sigismund had again quitted 
the castle in pursuit of his chimera. 

The consternation of a pair of mag- 
pies, disturbed in the plucking of a 
pigeon by the sudden swoop of a leash 
of sparrow-hawks, may give some idea 
of the feelings of Ulrica and Hedwige 
at this intrusion upon their territory. 
There was deadly hatred between the 
right wing and the left. When Sigis- 
mund returned home he did not ob- 
serve this. The two maiden ladiea 
certainly insinuated that the Bild- 
manns were no better than they 

X 
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•hoald be ; tod the BOdmaDnsscrapled 
not to declare that the Stolzenfbls 
were no great things ; but SigUmnnd, 
whilst they spoke, was thinliing of hia 
Tyrolese lUr, and when they paused, 
he thanlced them for having made his 
hoose the asytnm c^ every domestic 
Tirtne. 

Leaving the inmates of Hildesheim 
to their dissensions and illosions, and 
passing over a few chapters, we seek 
a contrast in an hamble dwelling in 
Bavarians art-loviug capital. It is 
the abode of Franz Miiller, the musi- 
cian, Edith his wife, and Spiegel 
their fHend. Frana and Spiegel had 
been brought up together, and had 
passed the flower of their youth in 
poverty, working and hoping. Frana 
studied music, Spiegel was passion- 
ately fond of painting ; art and fHend- 
ship scared discouragement fh>m their 
doors. For the space of three years 
they wandered on foot, knapsack on 
shoulder and staff in hand, through 
Germany and the Tjrol, stopping 
wherever the beauty of the country 
tempted them, and purveying, each in 
hb own manner, for the wants of 
the community. Sometimes Spiegel 
painted a few portraits, at others 
Mttller gave lessons In singing or 
on the piano ; or when they arrived 
in a town on the eve of a great festi- 
val, he offered to play the church 
organ at the next day*s solemnity. 
Art and liberty was their motto. In 
the course of their wandering existence 
they visited the most beautiful val- 
leys, the most picturesque mountains, 
opulent cities, splendid picture gal- 
leries, and amassed a treasure of remi- 
niscences for future fireside conversa- 
tion. They resolved never to marry, 
lest domestic cares should interfere 
with their enthusiastic pursuit of art. 
Spiegel kept his word, but Frana, In a 
little Tyrolese town, saw and loved 
Edith. In vain did the painter draw 
an alarming picture of the inconve- 
niences of matrimony ; Franz mar- 
ried, and thenceforwsrd his friend 
deemed him lost to art. It was re- 
served for the gentle Edith to con- 
vince Spiegel of the contrary, and to 
tame his somewhat wild and vaga- 
bond nature. When first the newlv- 
roarried pair settled at Munich, he 
seldom went to see them, but gradu- 
ally his visits became more frequent. 



until one day, he hardly knew how, ha 
found himself dwelling under their 
roof. In a small house Miiller bad 
taken, he had reserved a bedroom and 
studio for his friend. In that modest 
abode, situated outside Munich, be- 
tween a fW>nt court whoee walls dis- 
appeared under a drapery of vines and 
a little garden crowded with sweet 
flowers, happy years flew by. Happy, 
but not prosperoQS. At first Spic^ 
had painted pictures, with two or 
threa of which he was tolerably satis* 
fl^, whilst Frana pronounced them 
masterpieces. But the^ found no 
purchasers, and the artist, once so 
ambitious, cheerfully resigned his 
hopes of fkme, and gave drawing les- 
sons. Mtiller had composed sonatas 
and a symphony; they were as un- 
successful as Spiegel's pictures. Yan- 
auished by the innumerable barriers 
bat inteiixwe between a poor and 
unknown musician and the pub- 
lic, he, too, submitted to give les- 
sons. With strict economy they ma- 
naged to live, but they laid by no- 
thing ; and Miiller was often uneasy 
when he thousht of the foture, and of 
the two beautiful children Edith had 
bom him. 

** One eveninff, during SpiegeUs ab- 
sence from Munich, Franz came home 
with a more care-laden brow than 
usual, and Edith sat down to the 

Elano and sang a favourite air, which 
ad more than once dispelled his mo- 
mentary melancholy. The window 
was open, and her voice, fresh, pure, 
and sonorous, was audible outside the 
house. Franz listened, his gloom gra- 
dually softening into reverie, whilst 
Herman and Margaret rolled upon 
the carpet like kittens at play. That 
young woman, whose fair hair fell in 
abundant tresses upon her bare shoul- 
ders — those two fine children, joy- 
ously gambolling — the dreamer, whose 
hand sustained his thoughtful brow, 
composed a charming picture. Sud- 
denly a stranger appeared, and paused 
upon the threshold of the apart- 
ment He had entered so gently, that 
none had heard his steps or now ob- 
served his presence. Eidith continued 
her song; the intruder listened mo- 
tionless, and in apparent ecstasy, 
whilst silent tears coursed down his 
pale cheeks prematurely furrowed by 
pain or sorrow." 
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At the stranger's entreaty, Edith 
again and again repeated the eong, 
which was from her native Tyrol. He 
listened with deep emotion. By or- 
dinary persons he might have been 
deemed mad or intrasiye, and received 
accordingly ; bnt he had had the good 
fortune to fall amongst artists. He 
passed the evening with them, con- 
versing as kindly and familiarly as 
though they had been old friends. 
He roand means to draw out Frans^ 
to make him speak of himself, his 
hopes and wishes, his disoonragements 
and disappointments, his long- cher- 
ished desire for fame, his nneastness 
abont the prospects of his children. 
Then he asked him to play a pieoe of 
his own composition. Miiller played 
one of his best sonatas, to which the 
stranger listened with the attention of 
a Judge who will not lightly decide. 
The piece played out, he seemed 
thoughtful, but said nothing. Poor 
MtUler, who had expected applause, 
consoled himself by thinking that the 
eccentric stranger did not understand 
music. Instei^ of praising the fine 
composition he bad just beard, the un- 
bidden guest, so kindly welcomed, turn- 
ed to Edith and asked her for a copy 
of the Tyrolese air. She had never 
seen it noted, she said, and doubted 
that it ever had been, bnt Frana 
would note it for him. ^^ Most will- 
ingly " was the reply of the good-tem- 
pered artist, who could not repress a 
smile at the ill success of his own per- 
formance. In a very few minutes he 
had covered a sheet of music-paper 
with spots and scratches. Edith gra- 
ciously offered it to the stranger. He 
seized it with an expression of grate- 
fnljoj* glanced hastily over it, pressed 
Edith's band to his lips, cast an affec- 
tionate glance at the children, and left 
the house, as he had entered it, swift 
and noiseless as a shadow. He had 
not mentioned his name; his kind 
hosts had not inquired it ; they never 
saw him again. 

On a certain evening. Count Sigis- 
mund returned to Hildesheim Castle, 
after one of his long absences, his 
countenance lighted up with a mys- 
terious joy. He spoke to no one, put 
aside the servants who crowded round 
him, and shut himself up in his apart- 
ment. Soon his piano was heard re- 
sounding under his fingers ; he at last 



had found the air he so long had 
sought. But he did not long enjoy 
his victory. He had worn himself out 
in pursuit of his mania. One morn- 
ing, subsequent to a night during great 
part of which the piano had been 
eontinually heard, a servant entered 
his room. Sigismund was still seated 
at the instrument, one hand resting 
on the keys, the other hanging by his 
side, hb eyes closed, his mouth half 
open and smiling. He seemed to sleep, 
but he was dead. 

There were present at the reading 
of Count Sigismund von Hildesheim's 
last will and testament the two ladies 
Stolzenfels; Major Bildmann,abroken« 
down gambler of braggadocio air and 
vinous aspect; his wifo Dorothy, whose 
thin pale lips, and sharp, hooked nose, 
gave her no small resemblance to a 
bird of prey ; and their son Isaac, a hor- 
rible urchin with the profile of a frog 
and a head of scrubby white hair, 
who, having been ordered by his mo- 
ther to behave decorously and look 
sorrowful, had given his features a 
sulky twist, which considerably aug- 
mented their naturally evil expres- 
sion. The opposed camps of Bildmann 
and Stolzenfels observed each other 
with dislike and distrust. After some 
waiting, the gallop of a horse was 
heard, and Captain Frederick entered, 
whip in hand, and his boots covered 
with dust. All who were interested 
being thus assembled. Master Gott- 
lieb broke the seals of the will, which 
the count had deposited in his keep- 
ing a month before his death. Di- 
vested of customary formalities and of 
preliminary compliments to the family, 
the contents of the document were in 
sul>stance as follows : — 

**My mother's two cousins, Hed- 
wige and Ulrica von Stolzenfels, have 
at all times shown me the most disin- 
terested affection. To leave me more 
leisure and liberty, they have kindly 
taken the management of my house, 
and have superintended, with unceas- 
ing zeal and activity, that of my es- 
tates. Frederick, by his youth and 
gaiety, has enlivened my dwelling. 
To him I am indebted for the only 
cheerful moments I for many years 
have known. Since their establish- 
ment under my roof, the Stolzenfels 
have proved themselves my affec- 
tionate and devoted friends; their 
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conduct has excited my admiration 
and respect, and I desire thej should 
know that I duly appreciate it.** 

About this time Hedwise and Ulrica 
teemed to grow seyeral uiches taller, 
and cast a triumphant glance at the 
major and Dorothy. As to Frederick^ 
who, since the reading began, had been 
sketching with the point of his horae-^ 
whip, upon the dnstj surface of one 
of his boots, a likeness of Master 
Gottlieb, he gave the last touch to 
his work, and commenced upon the 
other foot the portrait of Isaac The 
notary continued. 

**The straightforward frankness and 
integrity of Major Bildmann hayebeen, 
I here declare, a great consolation to 
me, afterthe deceptionsof all kinds that 
I experienced in my youth. Mrs Bild- 
mann has vied with my mother*e con- 
sins in aeal and devotedness. The 
complete absence of all self-interested 
yiews has given a noble and affecting 
character to their rivalry. In return 
for so much attention and care, they 
neither asked nor expected other re- 
ward than my affection. The Bild- 
manns have an equal right with the 
8to1zenfels to my gratitude.** 

This became puxzling. A division 
of the property was the most natural 
inference. Master Gottlieb, dubious 
where to seek the rising sun, smiled 
benignly on all around. Urged by 
the impatient hussar, he resumed the 
reading of the will. 

*' At Munich, at No 9, in the street 
of the Armourers, lives a young mu- 
sician, Franz Miiller by name. He 
has hitherto contrived, by hard work, 
by giving lessons, to support his wife 
and children, who tenderly love him. 
But Miiller is no ordinary musician ; 
and his genius, to develop itself, 
needs but leisure. It is to him, Franz 
Miiller, residing at Munich, at No 9, 
In the street of the Armourers, that I 
bequeath my entire property.*' 

It is highly improbable that Master 
Gottlieb's peaceable parlour had ever 
before been the scene of such an up- 
roar as this paragraph of the will oc- 
casioned. The major, Dorothy, and 
the two old maids, were for attacking 
the document on the ground of the 
testator's insanity; but Frederick, who 
could not restrain bis laughter at this 
eccentric close to an eccentric life, 
Srmly opposed this, and the bullying 
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malor quaOed before his resolnte tone 
and mien. Franz Miiller not being 
present. Master Gottlieb no longer 
troubled himself to smile on anybody; 
but, in an authoritative tone, called 
attention to the closing passages of 
the will. 

** Desiring,** the singular document 
proceeded, *^ to insure, after my death, 
the welfare of my farmers and ser- 
vants, which I feel that I have ne- 
glected too much during my life, I 
make It a condition of my bequest 
that Franz Miiller shall inhabit the 
castle for nine months of eveiy year, 
and dismiss none of my people. As to 
my dear relatives, the Stolzenfels and 
theBildmanns, nothing istobechanged 
in their manner of life, and they are to 
inhabit the castle as heretofore. Wish- 
ing to insmre their independence, it la 
my win that Miiller shall annually pay 
to Ulrica von Stolzenfels one thousand 
florins; to Hedwige von Stolzenfela 
one thousand florins ; to Frederick von 
8tolzenfels one thousand florins; to 
Major Bildmann two thousand florins, 
with reversion, In case of his death, 
to Dorothy Bildmann. And that he 
should take from his first year's re- 
venue a sum of ten thousand florins, 
the interest on which is to be allowed 
to accumnlate until the majority of 
Isaac, to whom Interest and capital 
are then to be paid over. 

** I give to Frederick von Stolzenfela 
the free use of my horses and dogs, 
with right of chase over my estates. 

"I annex to the present will a 
I^lese air ; I desire that it may be 
engraved on my tomb and serve as 
my epitaph.** 

After listening to this strange docu- 
ment, which they declared worthy to 
have proceeded from a lunatic asylum, 
the ladies bad no appetite for Master 
Gottlieb's collation. The major would 
gladly have tried the contents of the 
cobwebbed bottles, but his wife drag- 
ged him away. Frederick sprang upon 
his horse and ealloped off, taking 
with him upon hb boots the portraits 
of Isaac and tbe notary. This func- 
tionary, finding himself deserted by 
his gnests, called in his head clerk to 
help him to drink tbe health of the 
absent legatee. 

Poor, well-meaning, simple-minded 
Count Sigismund would have turned 
in his grave had he known all the 
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mischief and nnbappiness, envj, ha^ 
tred, and discord, of which his extnu 
ordinary will sowed the seed and gave 
the signal. The joamey from Munich 
to Hildesheim was, for Franz and 
Edith, a series of enchanting dreams. 
There was bat one drawback to their 
joy ; Spiegel had refused to accompany 
them. ** No more dmdgery, no more 
lessons 1" Miillerhad enthusiastically 
exclaimed, when a letter from Master 
Gottlieb, expressing a hope of the 
continuance of the Hildesheim patron- 
age, and enclosing a copy of the will, 
tied with blue ribbons, confirmed 
the intimation of good fortune he had 
already gleaned from a newspaper 
paragraph. ** The world belongs to 
ns ; we are kings of the earth 1 You 
shall paint pictures, I will compose 
symphonies and operas ; we will fill 
Germany with our fame.** And he 
formed innumerable projects. Their 
life thenceforward was to be a fairy 
Bcene, a delightful and perpetual alter- 
nation of refined enjoyments and 
artistic toil Edith partook her hus- 
band's enthusiasm; Spiegel at first 
said nothing, and when he did speak 
he gave his friends to understand that 
he could not share their prosperity. 
He did not like new faces ; he prefer- 
red the cottage at Munich to the abode 
of a castle, and was proof against all 
entreaties. Franz and Edith secretly 
resolved to buy the little house as a 
gift to their friend. In nine months 
they would return to see him, and 

gThaps, when they again set out for 
ildeeheim, he would consent to ac- 
company them. Whilst preparing for 
departure, and burning useless papers, 
Franz laid his hand upon the only 
symphony he had found time to write. 
Carefully taming over its leaves, with 
a disdainful air, he was about to toss 
it into the fire, when Spiegel seized 
his arm and rescued the composition. 
Mttller had written to the Hildes- 
heim steward to announce his arrival, 
and to forbid all pomp, ceremony, and 
public rejoicings on the occasion. 
He thought his instructions too lite- 
rally carried out, when, upon reaching, 
some hours after nightfall, the huge 
gates of the castle, all decorated with 
stags* horns, boars* tusks, and wolves* 
hei^, he found no servant to receive 
him, not a light on the walls or in the 
windows, not a torch in the gloomy 



avenues of the park. After the posti- 
lion had cracked his whip and wound 
bis horn for the better part of half an 
hour, a glimmering light appeared, a 
clanking of keys was heard, and the 
gates, slowly opening, disclosed th0 
sour visage of Wurm the steward, mut- 
tering maledictions on the untimely 
visitors. Upon learning who they 
were, and at the rather sharp injunc- 
tion of Mtiller, who was exasperated 
at the delay, he made what haste he 
could to awaken the servants, and 
ushered hisnewmaster and mistress in- 
to their apartments — immense rooms^ 
nearly bare of furniture ; for, even 
during Sigismund*s life-time, the Stol- 
zenfels and Bildmann, taking advan- 
tage of his frequent absence of mind, 
and from the castle, had stripped that 

Eart of the edifice he had reserved for 
is own use. Edith mentally con* 
trasted the vast gloomy halls with her 
snug abode at Munich, and thought 
it would have been but kind had the 
ladies Stolzenfels and Mrs Bildmann 
been there to receive her. But a 
night's rest, a brilliant morning, and 
the view of the immense lawns and 
rich foliage of the park, effaced the 
first unpleasant impression, and, hav- 
ing previously sent to know when 
they could be received, she and her ' 
husband presented themselves in the 
apartments of Hedwige and Ulrica. 
On their entrance, the two old ladies, 
who were seated in the embrasure of 
a window, half rose from their seats, 
resumed them almost immediately, 
and pointed to chairs with a gesture 
rather disdainful than polite. Poor 
Edith, who, in the innocence of her 
heart, had expected smiling counte- 
nance and a friendly welcome, felt 
herself frozen by their vinegar aspect 
She turned red, then pale, and knew 
not what to say. Mtiller, without 
noticing the ladies* looks, recited a 
little speech he had prepared for the 
occasion, expressive of his gratitude 
to Count Sigismund for having be- 
queathed him , in addition to hisestates, 
bis amiable family. He begged and 
insisted that they would change 
nothing in their mode of life, &c &c. 
Why should they change anything? 
was Ulrica's sharp and haughty reply ; 
the count had left them by his will 
what he had given them in his life- 
time ; they had their rights and asked 
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nothiDg beyond them. Hedwige pitch- 
ed it in rather a lower key. Their 
tastes were very simple. They bad 
songht neither applaose nor laxary at 
Hildesbeim. Count Sigismnnd had 
always pat his carriage and horses at 
their disposal. Miiller hoped they 
would continue to make use of them. 
They were lovers of solitude, Hedwige 
continued, of silence and meditation. 
With Count Sigismund*s consent they 
bad planted a quickset hedge round 
a little comer of the park— not more 
than two or three acres. It would 
pain them, she confessed, to give up 
this little enclosure, whither they re* 
paired toindulge their evening reveries. 
Franz eagerly assured them that none 
should disturb them in their retreat. 
Having obtained these assurances, 
«nd repelled, with chilling sti£fness, 
Edith's warm-hearted advances, the 
amiable spinsters relapsed into silence, 
which all their visitors' efforts were 
insufficient to induce them to break, 
until the upset of a Uble of old china, 
occasioned by the gambols of Her- 
man and a black cat, effectually roused 
them from their assumed apathy. 
The MUllers beat a retreat and went 
to call on Maior Bildmann and his 
wife, whom they surprised in the 
midst of a domestic squabble — a dr* 
cumstance of itself sufficient, had 
others been wanting, to secure them 
a surly reception. Franz's mild and 
gentle bearing encouraged the major 
to assume his most impertinent tone, 
whilst his falcon-faced spouse ventured 
offensive inuendoes as to the real 
motives of Count 8igismund's will — 
inuendoes whose purport was utterly 
unsuspected by the pure-hearted Miii- 
lers. Here, too, there was an en- 
closure in the case, where the major 
cultivated the flowers his dear Dorothy 

I)referred, and where the infant Isaac 
oved to disport himself. As an old 
soldier, Miyor Bildmann added, he 
loved the chase, which was the image 
of war. The count had allowed him 
the range of his preserves. Mttller 
eagerly confirmed him in all his privi- 
leges. On quitting the Bildmann 
wing he found Wnrm waiting for him 
to pass the servants in review. He 
made them an affecting little speech, 
by which they seemed very little 
affected. Then Wurm named them. 
There were Mrs Bildmann's waiting- 



maid and the major's valet, the ser- 
vants of the ladies Stolzenfels, the 
cooks of the right and left wings, 
Isaac's nurse. Major Blldmann's 
butler. Captain Frederick's grooms 
and huntsmen, &c &c. MUiler in- 
quired for his own servants— those 
that had been Count ^igbmnnd's. 
They were all before him. The two 
wings had swallowed up the body. 
Wurm felt secretly surprised at a 
musician's needing servants when the 
count had done without them. Mttl- 
ler dryly informed him that Count 
Sigismund's servants were his, and 
that he made him responsible for 
their attention to his service. He 
said nothing to Edith of this strange 
scene, and tried to dissipate the pain- 
ful impressions she had brought away 
from their two visits, by praising the 
major's military frankness and the 
aristocratic bearing of the sistov. 
But he was at « loss to explain why 
the apartments of the Stolzenfels and 
Bildmanns were richly and sumptu- 
ously furnished and decorated, whilst 
those the owners of the castle occupied 
exhibited little beside bare walls. 
Meanwhile the right and left wings, 
between whom there had been a sort 
of hollow alliance since the reading of 
the will, assembled in conclave. Never 
was there such a voiding of venom. 
The self-same idea had occurred to 
all these disappointed and charitable 
relations. Edith's beauty at once ex- 
plained the count's frequent absence 
from home and his unjust will. She 
was the syren that had led him astray. 
Little Margaret was his very imi^ 
It was a crying shame, a burning 
scandal. The old maids clasped their 
hands and rolled their eyes. Ulrica 
was for attacking the will on the 
ground of immoral influence and cap- 
tivation. The major had always been 
of the same opinion, but Frederick 
would not agree, and nothing should 
induce the major to fight a member 
of his famUy. The fact was, notwith- 
standing his Bobadil airs. Major Bild- 
mann had very little fancy for fight- 
ing with anybody. The council broke 
up, all its members declaring they 
would quit the castle sullied by the 
presence of these adventurers — all 
fully resolved to remain and to wait 
the course of events. 
We must compress into a few lines 
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the leading incidents of the second half 
of Un Hiritage. Miiller bad not 
been a month at the castle, when 
great annoyances succeeded to the 
petty disagreeables he had encoun- 
tered on his first arrival. Master 
Wolfgang the Hildeshelm lawyer was 
his eyil genius. There was a certain 
lawsuit, that had already lasted 
through three generations, in which, 
as Count Sigismund^s heu*, he found 
Mmseif entangled. The whole matter 
in dispute was but half an acre of 
land, which Miiller would gladly have 
abandoned, but Wolfgang proved to 
him, as dear as day, the impro- 
priety of so doing, the disrespect to 
the memory of the late count, and so 
forth — and, the most cogent argu- 
ment of all, he exhibited to him the 
anm total of the costs he would have 
to pay if he admitted himself van- 
quished. It was an alarming figure, 
and ready money was not abundant 
with Miiller, whom the Stolzenfels 
and Bildmanns dunned for their first 
yearns annuity and for the legacy to 
little Isaac ; who had to pay for ex- 
tensive repairs of the castle, for the 
costly mausoleum which, in the first 
effusion of his gratitude, he had 
ordered for Count SIgismund, and 
variokis other charges. So the law- 
suit went on — the delight of Master 
Wolfgang, and a daily drain upon 
Miiller*8 purse. The harvest was bad, 
the farmers asked for time, and grum- 
bled when worse terms than their own 
were proposed to them. Careless 
Count Sigismund had spoiled all 
around him by letting them do as they 
liked, and Miiller's greater activity 
and vigilance, and bis attempts to 
check fraud and peculation, speedily 
earned him the ill-will of the whole 
neighbourhood. Gentle-hearted Edith, 
anxious to expend a portion of her 
sudden wealth in improving the con- 
dition of the poor, was soon disgusted 
by their ingratitude, and was utterly 
at a loss to understand the chilling 
looks, ironical smiles, and mysterious 
whisperings of which she was the 
object whenever she went beyond the 
limits of her own park, to which she 
soon confined herself. Her servants 
showed no sense of the kindness with 
which she treated them; they, too, 
bad adopted and spread the vile ru- 
mours first set abroad by the malice 



of the two vixen spinsters and of the 
Bildmanns, with respect to the count's 
real motives for bequeathing his estates 
to the Miillers. Fortunately it was 
impossible for Edith, who was purity 
itself, ever to suspect the real cause of 
the ill-will shown to her. Captain 
Frederick, when his regimental duties 
permitted him to visit the castle, dis- 
covered at a first interview, with a 
rake's usual clear-sightedness in sucb 
matters, the utter fiedseness of the in- 
jurious reports in circulation. He be- 
came a constant visitor to the Miil- 
lers, and was in fact their only friend 
and resource in the solitude in which 
they lived; for the neighbouring 
squires, the hobereaus of the country 
around, had not returned Miiller's 
visits, nor taken any notice of him 
beyond attacking him at law ; some 
upon a question of water-power, 
which he had innocently diminished 
by.winding a stream that ran through 
bis grounds, others for damage done 
to their fields, by the trespasses of 
the Hildeshelm bounds, followed by 
Captain Frederick and his huntsmen. 
Kor was this all — there was discord yet 
nearer home : Miiller's children, having 
trespassed upon the Bildmanns' pri- 
vate gardeii, were brutally ejected by 
the major, whom Miiller angrily re- 
proached. The major bullied and in- 
sisted upon satisfaction, which Frans, 
exasperated by a long series of annoy- 
ances, was perfectly willing to give 
him, and a duel would have ensued 
bad not the major, when he saw that 
the musician, as be contemptuously 
called him, meant to fight, sent an 
apoloey. It was accepted, but next 
day Mttller ordered his three gar- 
deners to root up and clear away the 
hedges of the Stolzenfels and Bild- 
mann enclosures. The knaves re- 
monstrate and finally refused, and, 
when dismissed, they refused to 
go, alleging that the late count's 
will depi'ived Miiller of the power 
of sending them away. More 
work for the lawyers. Miiller sent 
for labourers, and the hedges disap- 
peared. Notices of action fi'om the 
ladies Stolzenfels and Major Bild- 
mann. The villain Wolfgang chuckled 
and rubbed his bands, upon which be 
bad now six lawsuits for Miiller's ac- 
count. In the count's crack-brained 
will, drawn up by himself, without 
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legal advice, tbe letter was every- 
where at variance with tbe spirit. 
Miiller^s apartment was encnmbered 
with law papers; he conld not sit 
down to his piano, to seek oblivion 
of bis cares in his beloved art, with- 
ont being intermpted by Wolfgang's 
parchment physiognomy. As for com- 
position, it was ont of the qnestion : 
he had no time forit^ nor was his 
harassed mind attuned to harmony. 
He became morose and fanciful. Jeal- 
ous of the hussar's attention to Edith, 
who, for her part, ffrieved to see her 
husband so changed, and sighed for 
the cottage at Munich, where Spiegel, 
meanwhile, had worked hard, had 
sold some pictures, had paid the rent 
thatFranz, in the mldstof his troubles, 
had forgotten to remit to him, and 
had purchased, with the fruits of his 
own toil and talent, the little dwelling 
of which, when their prosperity first 
burst upon them, the MUllers had 
planned to make him a present. The 
contrast was striking between antici- 
pation and realisation. 

No schoolboy ever more eagerly 
longed for '* breaking-up*' day, than 
did Mttller for the termination of bis 
nine month's compulsory abode at 
Hildesheim. It came at last, and he 
and Edith and their children were 
free to quit tbe scene of strife and 
weariness, and to return to Munich 
and to Spiegel. On making up the 
accounts of the year, Mtiller found 
that, out of the whole princely revenue 
of the estates, he had but a thousand 
florins left. He had lived little better 
than at Munich (much less happily), 
and had committed no extravagance ; 
annuities, legacies, repairs, monu- 
ment, did not account for half the sum 
expended ; all the rest had gone in 
law expenses. There remained about 
enough to pay travelling charges to 
Munich. Miiller sent for Wolfgang, 
forbade him to begin any new law- 
suit in his absence, and departed. 
He found a warm welcome at the 
cottage. Spiegel received his friends 
with open arms, and three happy 
months passed rapidly away. Upon 
the last day, when Edith and Frana 
were looking ruefully forward to their 
return to Hildesheim's grandeur 
and countless disagreeables, Spiegel 
insisted upon their accompanying 
him to the performance of a new sym- 



phony, concerning which the mnsical 
world of Munich was in a state of con- 
siderable excitement. Tbe piece, it 
was mysteriously related, was fiom 
the pen of a deceased composer, was 
of remarkable originality and beauty, 
and had been casually discovered 
amongst a mass of old papers. The 
concert-room was crowded. At the 
first bars of the music, Miiller thought 
he recognised familiar sounds, and 
presently every doubt was dissipated* 
It was his own composition — the de- 
spised symphony he had been about 
to destroy, but which Spiegel had 
rescued. The audience, at the close 
of each part, were rapturous in their 
applause. When the finale had been 
played, the composer's name was call- 
ed for with acclamations. The leader 
of the orchestra advanced, and pro- 
claimed that of Franz Mtiller. 

A few days later, Master Gottlieb 
the notary received a letter from the 
lord of Hildesheim. " According to 
the stipulations of the wiU/' Miiller 
wrote, ^* I am bound to inhabit the 
castle of Hildesheim for nine months 
in the year. I remain at Munich and 
forfeit my right to the property.** 
Forthwith began a monster lawsuit, 
one of the finest Master Wolfgang had 
known in the whole course of his ex- 
perience. It was between the Bild- 
manns and the Stolzenfels. It lasted 
ten years. The major and Dorothy 
died before it was decided. Isaac fell 
from a tree, when stealing fruit, and 
broke his neck. The Stolzenfels 
triumphed. The hussar redoubled his 
extravagance. The estate, already 
encumbered with law expenses, was 
sold to pay his debts. Ulrica^ and 
Hedwige died in poverty. 

It ought surely not to have been 
diflScult for practised dramatists to 
construct a pleasant and piquant co- 
medy out of the leading idea and 
plentiful incidents of this amusing 
novel, which is by no means the less 
to be esteemed because it boldly 
deviates from the long-established 
routine, which demands a marriage as 
the wind-up of every book of the 
class. It is much more common in 
France than in England for play* 
writers to seek their subjects in novels 
of the day, and it is then customary, 
often indispensable, to take great li- 
berties both with plot and characters, 
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mod sometimes to retain little besides 
the main idea of the book. Upon that 
idea there is of comve no prohibition 
against improving, but authors who 
Taiy it for the worse, manifestly do 
themselres a doable injarj, be^nse 
the public, familiar with the merits of 
the book, are disgusted to find it de- 
teriorated in the play. They look for 
something better, not worse, in the 
second elaboration of the subject, and 
certainly they have a right to do S0| 
and to be dissatisfied when the con* 
trary is the case. In the present in- 
stance, a most unpleasant play has 
been based upon a good noveL In 
Emile Augier, M. Sandeau has taken 
to himself a dangerous collaborateur. 
He should have £*amatised Un Uiri» 
tage unassisted — as he dramatised, 
with such happy results, his novel of 
MademoiseUe de ia SeigUkre. That 
is a most successful instance of the 
French style of adaptation to the 
stage. There, too, as in the present 
case, great liberties have been taken. 
In two out of the four acts, scarcely 
anything is to be traced of the novel, 
which has as tragical an ending as 
the comedy has a cheerful and plea- 
sant one. But the whole tenor of the 
play was genial and sympathetic In 
the Pierre de Touche^ as the present 
comedy is called, the reverse is the 
case, and no wonder that its cynical 
and exaggerated strain jarred on the 
feelings of the usually quiet audience 
at the Fran^atire, and elicited hisses 
rarely heard within those decorous 
walls, where silence and empty benches 
are the only tokens the public usually 
give of its disapprobation. From our 
acquaintance with M. Saudeau*s writ- 
ings, we do not think that he would 
of himself have perpetrated such a re- 
pulsive picture of human nature as he 
has produced in combination with M. 
Augier. They have obliterated or 
distorted most of the best features of 
the novel. In Un Heritage^ the cha- 
racter of Franz Miiller is at once 
pleasing and natural. He is not repre- 
sented as perfect— he has his failings 
and weaknesses like any other mortal, 
and they are exhibited in the book, 
although we have not, in the outline 
we have traced of it, had occasion to 
give them prominence. But his heart 
is sound to the last. Wealth may mo- 
mentarUy bewilder, but it does not 



pervert him. He Is true to his affec- 
tions, and has the sense and courage 
to accept honourable toll as preferable 
to a fortune embittered by anxiety 
and dissension. The reader cannot 
help respecting him, aud feelingpained 
at his countless vexations and annoy- 
ances. No such sympathy is possible 
with the Franz of the play, who is 
the most contemptible of mortals. A 
more unpleasant character was pro- 
bably never introduced into any book, 
and it is untrue to nature, for it has 
not a single redeeming point. The 
authors have personified and concen- 
trated in it the essences of heartless- 
ness, selfishness, and of the most 
paltry kind of pride. Somewhat in- 
dolent, and with a latent spark of 
envy in his nature, the needy artist, 
converted into a millionaire, suddenly 
displavs hhi evil instincts. Their 
growth is as supematurally rapid as 
that of noxious weeds in a tropical 
swamp. The play opens in the cot- 
tage at Munich. Edith, Franz*s 
cousin, is not yet married to him. 
An orphan, she had been brought up 
by his father, at whose death Franz 
took charge of her. She was then a 
child, and Franz and Spiegel hardly 
perceived that she had become a wo- 
man until they were reminded of it by 
the passion with which she inspired 
both of them. Spiegel, a noble cha- 
racter, generously sacrifices to his 
friend's happiness his own unsuspected 
love. Edith (the names are changed 
in the play, but we retain them to 
avoid confusion) is affianced to her 
cousin, and on the eve of marriage. 
Just then comes the fortune. The 
authors have substituted for the Bild- 
manns and Stolzenfels an elderly 
spendthrift baron and an intriguing 
margravine and her pretty daughter. 
The love passages in the life of the 
deceased count are cancelled, and he 
is represented as an eccentric old 
gentleman, passionately fond of music, 
and cherishing a great contempt for 
his very distant relations, to whom 
he leaves only a moderate annuity. 
They have scarcely become acquainted 
with Franz when they discern the 
weak points in his character and con- 
spire to profit by them. Treated with 
cutting contempt, as a mere parvenu^ 
bv the haughty nobility of Bavaria, 
Franz's pride boils over, and he con- 
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sents to be adopted by the baron and 
converted into the Chevalier de Berg- 
banaen, at the immoderate price of 
the payment of the old rami noble- 
nan's debts. He finds Spiegel a 
wearisome Mentor; to his diseased 
vision £dith appears awkward con- 
trasted with the oovtly dames be 
now encounters. Their marriage la 
postponed from week to week, by 
reason of the joameys and other stepa 
necessary to establish Fraua in the 
ranks of the nobility of the land. 
Titled, and with armorial bearings 
that date from the crusadest how much 
more fitting an alliance, the baron 
perfidiously suggests, would be that of 
the margravine, who graciously con- 
descends to intimate her possible ac- 
ceptance of him as a son-in-law. 
We are shown the gangrene of self- 
ishness and vanity daily spreading 
its corruption through his soul. He 
Quarrels with his honest, generous 
friend, slights his affianced bride, and 
finally falls completely into the clutches 
of the intriguers who beset him. 
His very dog, poor faithful Spark, 
(his dog and Spiegers) — which, as the 
painter, with tears in his eyes and a 
cheek pale with anger and honest in- 
dignation, passionately reminds him^- 
had slept on his feet and been his com- 
fort and companion in adversity — is 
killed by bis order because be did 
not appreciate the difference between 
castle and cottage, but took his ease 
npon the dainty satin sofas at Hil- 
desheim as upon the rush mat at 
Munich. Edith, compelled to despise 
the man she had loved, preserves her 



womanly dignity, and breaks off the 
projected marriage just as the last 
glimmer of honour and affection are 
on the point of being extinguished in 
her cousin*s bosom by the dictates of 
a despicable vanity. The cartain 
falls, leaving him in the hands of hia 
hollow friends, and allowing the spec- 
tator to foresee the union of Edith 
and Spiegd. Not one kindly tooch of 
natural feeling redeems Franz*8 faith- 
lessness to his fnend, and to hia love 
his ingratitude— for he would many a 
day have been hungry, if not house- 
less, bnt for the generous toil of 
Spiegel, who had devoted himself to 
the drudgery of teaching, that Franc 
might have leisure to mature the 
genius for which his partial friend 
gave him exaggerated credit — his false 
pride and his ridiculous vanity. He is 
left rich, but miserable. That which 
he has wilfully lost can be dispelled 
neither by the enjoyments wealth 
pocures, nor by the false friends who 
bang on him but to plunder him. In 
their vindication, the authora insist 
on **the terrible morality'' of their 
deMmement, We admit it, but do not 
the less persist in the opinion that 
their play, although by no means de- 
void of wit and talent, leaves a most 
painful and disagreeable impression 
npon the mind. It presents the 
paradoxical and complicated phe- 
nomenon of a comedy which has been 
censured by press and public and yet 
continues to be performed; which 
draws tolerably numerous andiencea, 
and is invariably received with symp- 
toms of disapprobation. 
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** The Ayrshire Plonghmao/' glo- 
rious Barns, tells us that the mase of 
his cotintry found him, as Elijah did 
Elisha, at the plough, and threw her 
inspiring mantle over him. Grateful 
Caledonia sent her inspired child to 
an excise office I and in the discrimi- 
aating patronage the wits of Grub 
Street found material for interminable 
sneers. Did the Southerns, however, 
reward the author of the ^* Farmer's 
Bojt'' and Indicate their appreciation 
of the roanj fine passages that, grace 
his "News from the Farm," by a 
wiser or more generous patronage? 
The minister of the day (Lord Sid- 
month, if we remember rightly) did 
bestow upon the poet some most 
paltry and nngenial office ; but alas 1 
poor Bloomfield died neglected in the 
straits of penuir, and under the clouds 
of dejection. It had 'been better in- 
deed, in every way, could it have been 
so arranged that the marvellous Robin 
should have been allowed to sing his 
lyrics 

« in gloiy and in joy. 

Following Ml plough upon the moantain 
•id«," 

and that Bloomfield had been permit- 
ted to indite more " News from the 
Farm " amid the pleasant rural scenes 
that nursed his pastoral muse. But 
the patronage of genius has never 
been successful. Unusual peril seems 
the heritage of high gifts, and to 
minister rightly to such a man as 
Bums or Bloomfield is no easy task. 
It is not so with ordinary men, whose 
intellectual and imaginative powers 
harmonise with the common duties of 
thehr station, and raise no splendid 
incongruities to be subdued and regu- 
lated. But it is not with inspired 
ploughmen that our country gentle- 
men and tenant-farmers are call^ 
upon to deal, but with men of com- 
mon clay — ^with the brawny peasants 
who till their fields and tend their 
herds, and whose toil has turned the 
sterile North into a garden of Ceres. 
Have our agricultural labourers b^n 



neglected— have their physical well- 
being and their moral and educational 
training been overlooked and left un- 
cared for, while the classes above them 
and around them have had their com- 
forts and privileges, moral and social, 
infinitely multiplied ? This were in- 
deed sad '* news from the farm ; " 
but although this were unhappUy 
proved to be true, we are not then 
prepared to pronounce sweeping cen- 
sure upon the parties apparently most 
nearly implicated in the degradation 
of our rural population. Many, very 
many, of the owners and occupants 
of the soil, we know, are deeply alive 
to the duties which they owe to the 
labouring poor who live under them, 
and discharge them to the best of 
thehr ability, although not, it may 
be, to the extent Uieir* benevolent 
wishes would desire. The question 
that may be raised on such a subject 
is not, Have our rural labourers been 
left stationary while the classes above 
them have all been elevated in their 
social condition? but rather. Are they 
worse off, and do they enjoy fewer 
advantages, than those in the same 
class of Ofe — the industrious poor who 
inhabit our large cities and manufac- 
turing towns and villages? Is the 
ploughman in his both v unfurnished 
with table or chair, and the peasant 
in his '* clay-built biggin,'* damp and 
smoky though it be, more miserably 
accommodated with the comforts and 
conveniences of life than the haggard 
sons of toil, who are doomed to burrow 
in the murky lanes and blind alleys 
of our teeming seats of merchandise? 
Does the brawny arm and ruddy com- 

Slexion of the ploughman bespeak 
eficient food or raiment, and manifest 
such dubious symptoms of health as 
the pinched countenance and pallid 
complexion of the attenuated artisans 
who live in "populous city pent?" 
Yes, responds promptly the inhabitant 
of the city ; but that robust health is 
not due to the miserable bothy and the 
mud cabin, but to the pure air of the 
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coQiitry, and the breesy gales of in- 
cense- breathing morn, and the health- 
ful toil of the open field, which are the 
unchartered boons of a gradons 
Heaven, and in no respect the gifts 
of the lords of the soiL In the re- 
joinder of Blr Urbanns there is no 
doubt substantial truth; but that 
yery rejoinder, perhaps, contains an 
explanation of the neglect pointed 
at. The robust health of the peasant 
has not admonished the country 
gentleman of duty neglected, and 
no emaciated frame and loopholed 
raggedness have appealed to bis 
sympathies and rebuked his indiffer- 
ence. The opulent inhabitants of our 
cities hare been addressed in a differ- 
ent strain, and the deadly typhus and 
the inscrutable plague of Asia have 
been the stem preachers to which 
they have been doomed to listen* If 
they have led the van in reformatory 
and sanitary measures for improving- 
the social condition of the industrious 
poor, it is not very evident that their 
philanthropy has been quite spon- 
taneous, or that it has been altogether 
uninfluenced by considerations sug- 
gested by a regKcd to their own per- 
sonal safety and selfish interest. 
Those who may be disposed to range 
the country against the town, or 
curious to strike the balance of merit 
in the field of philanthropic enterprise 
betwixt our merchant princes and our 
country gentlemen, may prosecute 
such inquiries as have been indicated 
if they please ; but for ourselves, we 
have no taste for such unprofitable 
investigation, and would rather lend 
a helping hand to a most interesting 
movement that has been lately origi- 
nated towards improving the sooal 
condition of our agricultural labourers 
— a most loyal and peaceful race, 
forming, upon the whole, the best- 
conditioned part of the industrious 
classes of the kingdom. 

Thanks to the Rev. Harry Stuart, 
of Oathlaw, if not for having origi- 
nated the movement, for having at 
least given it a most unquestionable 
impetus, and for indicating the direc- 
tion which it ought to take. We 
have read his Agricultural Ltdnmr- 
ers^ &c, with remarkable interest 
and pleasure — a pleasure very differ- 
ent, and we believe much higher, than 
the most elaborate writing of the most 



iMilliant pamphleteer could have given 
us. Mr Stuart, indeed, has nothing of 
the Httirateur about him, and hb style 
is the very reverse of artistic He 
telhi us that his appeal has been "got 
up in great haste," but we scarcely 
think it could have been better had 
more time been devoted to its com* 
position. It had been no improve- 
ment, in our estimation, had his Essay 
been tricked out in rhetorical embroi- 
dery, and been embellished with well- 
poi^ *nd finely-polished periods. 
We are quite sick of the flash and 
spaiUe of the journalists, of their 
stilted eloquence and startling anti- 
thesis. The editor of every country 
newspaper writes nowadays as grandly 
as Macaulay, and apes to the very life 
^ the long - resounding march and 
energy divine ** of Burke and Boling- 
broke. It is really a relief in these 
times to be spoken to in plain, natural, 
homespun English. When an honest 
gentleman has anything of Importance 
to communicate, for ourselves we are 
very well pleased that he should use 
the vernacular, and address ns in 
simple Anglo-Saxon. This is exactly 
what Mr Stuart has done. He writes 
from a full heart, and is manifestly so 
possessed with his theme that he has 
had no time to think of the belles- 
lettres and the art rhetorical. The 
minister of Oathlaw is peradventure 
no popular orator, and has never 
probably paraded himself on the plat- 
form, and his name is in all likelihood 
unknown to the sermon-fanciers of 
Edinbmigh, but nevertheless he is 
quite a pastor to our taste. Living 
without pride amongst his people, 
going from house to house, knowing 
well the trials of every household, a 
patient listener to the homely annals 
of the poor, catechising the young, 
exhorting the unruly, helping the 
aged to trim their lamps and gird up 
their loins, we can understand how 
well and how quietly this worthy 
clergyman discharges the duties of the 
pastorate, reaping a nobler guerdon 
in the love of those amongst whom he 
lives and labours than ever the noisy 
trump of fame blew into ambition's 
greedy ear. We rejoice to think that 
there are many such pastors in our 
country parishes, who, with their 
families, constitute sympathetic links 
of kindly communication betwixt the 
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rich and tbe poor, and from whom, as 
from centres of civilisation, are shed 
on all around the gentle lights of lite-* 
T9SJ refinement and Christian charity. 
These are the men who form the 
strength of our Established Church, 
and not her doctors and dignitaries ; 
and, indeed, over our retired rural 
parishes it is evident that nothing 
but an endowed resident parochial 
clergy can permanently exert the 
beneficent influence of the pastoral 



The origin of Mr Stnart*s address 
he states as follows: He became a 
member of the Forfarshire Agricul- 
tural Association upon the nnder^ 
standing, that the improvement of the 
social condition of the agricultural 
labourers was to be one of the objects 
to which tbe Association should direct 
its attention. Such seems to have 
been the intention of the society, or 
mt least its committee were so ready 
to welcome the idea, that they forth- 
with asked Blr Stuart to address 
them upon the subject, and he did so 
accordingly. His auditors were so 
pleased, and, it may be, so instructed, 
that they requested the author to 
publish his address; and under the 
mnspices of the Forfarshire Association 
it has been given to the world. 

We have often thought that each of 
onr counties has a distiuct character 
of its own, and is distinguished by 
features peculiar to itself. While the 
Forfarshire coast has its populous 
towns, the seats of mercantile enter- 
prise, and of thriving manufactures, the 
county has likewise been long eminent 
for its agriculture. By the symmetry 
and beauty of his Angusshire " dod- 
dies,*' Hugh Watson of Keillor has 
made the county famous for its cattle. 
In Forfarshire, Henry Stephens prac- 
tised the art which he has so admi- 
rably illustrated in his book. The son 
of a small farmer in this county, while 
a student at college, invented and 
elaborated, without aid or patronage, 
in a rude workshop, that reaper which 
American ambition has now so co- 
vered with fame. Forfarshire gentle- 
men, although non-resident, are not 
disposed to forget the claims of their 
native county, and by means of *^ the 
Angusshire Society" they annually 
distribute among its schools numerous 
prizeS| thus countenancing the cause 



of education throughout the county, 
stimulating its ingenious youth to ex- 
ertion, and animating its teachers in 
their honourable toil. And now the 
Forfarshire Agricultural Society, under 
the mild appeals of the Pastor of Oath- 
law, have led the way in organising 
an association for raising the socitd 
condition of the agricultural labourers 
of the Ungdom. So all hail to old 
Angus I — and may her proprietors, 
pastors, and tenant-formers long be 
eminent in their spheres of duty, and 
cordially unite in the field of benevo-* 
lent enterprise. 

Mr Stuart's pamphlet has been 
extensively read by landed proprie- 
tors and the better classes of our 
farmers. We wish it were universally 
so by these parties ; and we wish, too, 
it were read and inwardly digested by 
the factors and agents to whom our 
large proprietors have committed tbe 
conduct of their business, and tbe care 
of their properties, and tbe welfare of 
those who cultivate tbem. It is im- 
possible to read tbe speeches of tbe 
most interesting meeting held here on 
tbe 10th January last, and presided 
over by his Grace tbe Duke of Buc- 
clench, without feeling that Mr Stu- 
art's pamphlet has literally proved 
** news from the farm" to very many 
of tbe owners and occupiers of tbe 
soil — the very parties who ought to 
know best tbe habits and discomforts 
of our agricultural labourers. It is 
very remarkable, indeed, that the Duke 
of Bncdeuch seems accurately in- 
formed upon the subject ; that he has 
personally inspected tbe dwellings 
of the agricultural labourers on bis 
estate; and that be has personally 
issued instructions regarding tbe im- 
provement of their cottages. Consi- 
dering the territorial extent of his 
Grace's estates, and tbe varied and 
momentous interests that claim and 
receive bis Grace's attention, his con- 
duct and example, as well as his be- 
nevolent and patriotic words, will 
carry a severer reproof to those land- 
owners who sbaU hereafter continue 
indifferent to the comfort and welfare 
of tbe labourers, than tbe most biting 
speech of the most pungent pam- 

Sbleteer. Why, it may be asked, has 
fr Stuart been left to make such 
a discovery ? Why did the tenant- 
farmers, who are daily witnessing 
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with their own eyes the discoinforts 
of the agricaltaral labourers, who are 
most deeply interested in their physi- 
cal and moral condition, and to whom 
Providence has more immediately 
committed the care of their ioterests-— 
why did they not complain, and call 
for some amelioration of an evil so 
discreditable? Bat the fact is, that 
such men as Messrs Watson, Finnic, 
Cowie, and many others we might 
name, have never ceased to avail 
themselves of every opportnnity of 
directing attention to the condition of 
onr agricaltnral labonrers, bat they 
have heretofore, for the most part, 
addressed themselves to naprepared 
and relactant andiences. Moreover, 
for many years onr tenant-farmers 
have been straggling with snch diffi- 
calties of their own, as have left them 
Uttle time or inclination for devising 
expedients for improving the condi- 
tion of their labonrers. And it is like- 
wise to be remembered that many of 
the farmers are themselves so little 
elevated above the peasantry in point 
of edncation and habits and domestic 
tastes, that it would be idle to expect 
that they should see any necessity for 
elevating the condition of the agrical- 
taral labourers. 

This class of tenants must consider 
the present movement as fantastic, 
and absurd, and uncalled for, and they 
will prove, we fear, the greatest ob- 
structives In the way of its success. 
So that if the truth is to be spoken, 
many proprietors would require first 
to improve the habits and elevate the 
character of their tenantry, before they 
attempt to elevate the social condition 
of their agricultural labourers. The 
nearer the tenant approaches the la- 
bourer in point of education and social 
habits, the more careless and indif- 
ferent is the former to the comforts of 
the latter, and the less inclined to 
ameliorate his condition. We think 
it by no means an impossible thing 
that there are not a few farmers 
throughout Scotland who are looking 
upon the present movement in beha^ 
of onr rural labourers not only as sa- 
vouring of idle sentimentalism, but 
who arecontemplating it with a jealous 
eye, as an attempt of the proprietors 
to place the condition of the servant 
upon the same platform with that of 
the master. There is, indeed, a class 
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of small tomers, highly estimable and 
worthy, and quite fit, in respect of 
capital, for their position, who culti- 
Tate their possessions by means of 
their own families, aided by perhaps 
one or two servant-lads. In these 
cases the servants live truly as mem- 
bers of the family, and are treated as 
snch; and this is the farm-service 
which, above all others, virtuous and 
thoughtful parents desire for their 
children. 

The tenant-farmers are, probably^ 
likewise prepared to rebut any charge 
of indifference brought against them, 
by stating that they have found so 
greatdifScultyin getting proper bouse- 
accommodation for their own families, 
and suitable and enlarged farm-build- 
ings to enable them satisfactorily 
to carry on the business of the fanui 
and to meef the requu-ements of an 
improved husbandry, that the idea of 
asking a better style of cottages 
for their labourers would have been 
Utopian. The farmer, too, has but 
a temporary interest in the land, 
and but a temporary connection with 
the agricultural labourers upon his 
farm ; and with more immediate 
wants and difficulties of his own to 
contend with, to suppose that he should 
expostulate with a reluctant proprie- 
tor, and set himself devotedly to im- 
grove and remodel the houses of his 
ibourers, is to expect from him an 
extent of philanthropic enthusiasm 
quite uncommon, and, therefore, quite 
unreasonable. The landowner occa« 
pies a very different position — but, 
however inexplicable it may seem, he 
has not hitherto had his attention 
directed to the cottages of the labour- 
ing poor upon his estate. This con- 
fession of previous ignorance was in- 
'genuously made by the speakers at the 
Edinburgh meeting, and we believe 
that thev did not misrepresent the 
information upon the subject that had 
hitherto generally prevailed among 
the landed proprietors of Scotland. 
Lord Kinnaird, at a. meeting of the 
** Dundee Model Lodging-Honse As- 
sociation," on 13th January, expressed 
himself as follows : ** Until he had 
read that pamphlet (Mr Stuart^s), he 
had had no right idea of the bothies 
on his estate. Thinking such a matter 
was an arrangement purely between 
the farmer and his labourers, he had 
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not visited tbem till lately; bnt having 
now done so, be felt tbej were a re- 
proacb to him, and mnst be improved." 
And jet Lord Kinnaird resides for the 
most part upon his estate— he takea 
an anxions and most kindly interest 
in the moral, educational, and physical 
wellbeing of the people who live npon 
it, — and having such an acknowledg- 
ment from a nobleman so benevolent 
and active, the irresistible inference 
is, that other proprietors in his posi- 
tion are not only ignorant of the 
bothies, bnt of the condition of the 
cottages npon their properties. 

It appears from Mr Stnart, that the 
parochial clergy, the body to which 
he belongs, have for many years had 
their attention anxiously directed to- 
wards the case of the agricnltnral 
labourers. He tells us that the synods 
of Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen, and Angus 
and Meams have instituted inquiries 
regarding their condition — these in- 
quiries being chiefly intended, as 
might have been expected, to ascertain 
the moral, religions, and educational 
state of our labourers, although the 
effects of the bothy system and of fee- 
ing-markets upon the social condition 
of servants are likewise investigated. 
Through the courtesy of a clerical cor- 
respondent, we have before us reports 
from twenty- seven parishes in Moray- 
shire, in answer to a series of questions 
circulated by the synod of Moray In 
1848, as well as a copy of the Eigin 
Couranty April 1848, containing a very 
full discussion by that ecclesiastical 
court on the moral and social condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourers of 
that province. The synod of An^us 
and Meams instituted an investigation 
of the same kind some fifteen yeara 
ago, and a most elaborate report, basea 



npon the information collected, was 
drawn up. Measures were suggested 
for elevating the condition of the farm- 
servants ; and in some counties pas- 
toral addresses were read from the 
pulpits of the Established Church 
npon the subject. It appears, how- 
ever, that this agitation of the question 
by the Church met with no counte- 
nance or encouragement from the laity. 
We know, indeed, that Sir John 
Stuart Forbes, and two or three 
other proprietors, took then an interest 
In the inquiry, and were alive to its 
importance— but, generally speaking, 
the proprietors and farmers seem to 
have been quite unprepared, to take up 
the subject. 

It is very curious, nevertheless, to 
observe that the very evils pointed out 
by Mr Stuart in his pamphlet, and 
the very remedies suggested by him, 
are all embraced and expounded in 
the reports of the ecclesiastical courts 
now before us.* It is a remarkable 
instance, apparently, of the well- 
known mental phenomenon, that the 
mind previously must have undergone 
some preparation for the reception of 
the truth, before the truth can suitably 
affect it. Mr Stnart has had the 
sagadty, or good fortune, to fix upon 
the opportune moment for making his 
appeal, and to find a benevolently 
disposed auditory. He has done what 
his brethren, in synods assembled, 
could not do. He has effectually hit 
the nail upon the head— and we hope 
he will reiterate the blow again and 
again, until he sees the objects of his 
benevolent wishes in some good mea- 
sure obtained. 

It appears to us that on such a sub- 
ject as the presen t every thing approach- 
ing to exaggeration should be most 



* The following excerpts f^om the reports of the clergy of Morayshire indicate 
how entirely they anticipated the Tiews of Mr Stnart, and how mnch they were aliye 
to the necessity of snch a moTement as that which Mr Stnart has been instrumental 
in originating. ** I would add," writes one clergyman, ** that as the moral condition 
of trSx beings snch as we are is often powerfully affected by circumstances of com- 
paratiTely trifling amount, if masters attended a little to the physical comforts of 
their serrants, by proiidiog them with fire and light, Ac., (when they Hto in bothies), 
by means of a femiUe servant, having their room in readiness when they leave off work, 
instead of allowing them to go to a bothy, cold and comfortless, they would be less 
induced to resort to ardent spirits, or to wander from home in search of company and 
comfort." Another reverend respondent says : ** The greatest desideratum in respect 
of this class, and which would tend more than any other temporal means to their 
improvement, is the adoption by the landed proprietors and by agricultural societies 
of the plan of rewarding servants of long-established good character, by affording 
them facilities for becoming occupiers of small farms themselves.'' 
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anxiously avoided. There is a danger, 
now that the attention and interest 
of the public have been so awakened, 
that overdrawn pictures of the de« 
graded condition of onr Scottish pea- 
santry will be indulged in ; and this 
is all the more likely, as proving ac- 
ceptable to the democratic classes, 
and as reflecting disgrace on the cha- 
racter of landed proprietors. In point 
of fact, we believe that it is unques- 
tionable that our rural population, 
both in respect of their sanitary and 
moral condition, occupy a position 
very superior to that of the manufac- 
turing classes of our towns. By the 
census of 1841, for every two deaths 
in agricultural districts there were 
more than three in our towns ; and 
in towns exclusively manufacturing, 
such as Leeds and Birmingham, there 
were seven deaths for every two in 
agricultural localities. Glasgow is 
the only Scottish town where the sta- 
tistics of mortality are noted, and 
there ten would die out of a popula- 
tion of three hundred, while out of 
the same number in agricultural coun- 
ties there would be only three deaths. 
In the matter of moral statistics by 
the same census the commitments 
in manufacturing districts, compared 
with agricultural, were as five to one. 
We believe the statistics of drunken*- 
ness would report likewise in favour 
of the superior sobriety of our rural 
population, so that our agricultural 
labourers, it seems, are truly more 
healthy, more sober, more virtuous, 
at least in the eye of the criminal law, 
than those of the labouring classes in 
our towns. We believe that the agri- 
cultural labourers are better fed and 
better clothed, and, in many aspects 
of the case, as well boused as the la- 
bouring classes in our large towns 
and cities. In this fashion, if he 
pleases, the landowner may evade all 
appeals to his benevolence, and may 
scornfully reject all reproachful in- 
sinuations of having neglected the 
* the labouring poor upon 
He may well inquire 
has contributed to raise 
1 his estate to a higher 
ition in respect of health 
f, when contrasted with 
our towns; and if this 
1 so much the necessary 
ir circumstances and man- 



ner of life, that a very slender portion 
of the merit can be appropriated by 
him. The opulent inhabitants of our 
cities are not bound by any especial 
tie of social duty to the degrad^ and 
dissipated poor of the cities. They 
are not their tenants, nor are they 
engaged in their employment Hiongu 
living in close proximity with them, 
the neb are, for the most part, pro- 
foundly ignorant of the condition of 
their poorer fellow • citizens, who 
breathe the mephitic exhalations 
of nnventilated lanes, and whose 
homes are but dismal cellars, into 
which the meridian sun, struggling 
through dense masses of hovering 
vapour, fails to transmit anything 
stronger than a murky twilight. 

If the country gentleman can per* 
snade himself that he holds no nearer 
relationship to the tenantry and la-* 
bourers upon his estate, than the 
wealthy citiaen does to the tndustri- 
ons poor who live within the same 
municipal bounds, but who otherwise 
are totally unconnected with them, 
it would be unreasonable to expect 
from such a one those expressions of 
regret which have fallen so gracefully 
from the lips of others, or that he will 
find any difficulty in escaping all ap- . 

Seals addressed to him, not only as 
e is not conscious of having over- 
looked any duty, but because he is 
prepared to deny that he has any 
duty to discharge in the matter. Or 
if the country gentleman can take up 
the very elevated position which a cer- 
tain school of economists have of late 
been expounding and pressing upon his 
attention, then he will have reached 
a region so pure, and so superterres- 
trial as to be infinitely raised above all 
vulgar care about the comfort and 
welfare of those who till the glebe 
and tend the herds of that ^^ dim spot 
which men call earth." According 
to this high philosophy, the landowner 
is taught to look upon his land as a 
mere article of commerce, and that 
the great question with him ought to 
be to discover how, with the least 
possible outlay, he can raise from it 
the greatest possible revenue. To 
examine into the condition of the 
cottages upon the estate — to build 
new ones, and to improve the old — 
to do this personally, or, as that may 
be impossible, to order it to be done 
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by some competent and responsible 
partj — all this seems out of his de- 
partment as the owner of tbe land and 
the recipient of the rent. If the farmer 
is content that his labourers shonld 
live in miserable hovels, where their 
physical energies mnst be debilitated, 
and where the decencies of their mo- 
ral condition mnst soffer wrong, where 
their fitness for their daily toil is being 
impaired by the discomforts of their 
homes, and where, from the same 
eaose, the period in the ploughman's 
life of complete capability for his work 
most infallibly be abridsed, what sig- 
nifies all this to the landowner ? His 
political economy saves him from all 
compunction. If the thews and sinews 
of the ploughman, by such treatment, 
become prematurely useless, it mat- 
ters not— the wheels and pinions can 
be replaced, and other thews and sinews 
will be found to work the work. It 
is a devout hallucination upon the 
part of Mr Stuart to fancy that he can 
persuade such a landowner as this, 
that, on mere pecuniary grounds, it 
would prove a wise economy in him 
to build new cottages and to remodel 
the old, and to Improve and add to 
the bothy accommodation. Mr Stu- 
art's argument on such a subject 
would necessarily be largely leavened 
with moral considerations, which the 
economics of the landlord did not em- 
brace, and the mere money-profit 
looms dubiously in the distance. Mr 
Stuart would have no chance with 
such a stem philosopher as this, who 
could demonstrate by an irrefragable 
arithmetic that he could do the thing 
cheaper I We are sorry to think that 
any such party should be in the posi- 
tion of a landed proprietor. Tis a 
pity such a man had not had his 
money invested in the Three per Cents, 
or in a street of three-storeyed tene- 
ments suitable to accommodate the 
middle classes of society, who would 
take care of themselves, and, perad- 
venture, of the laird likewise. We 
know no situation in human life so 
enviable as that of a country gentle- 
man. His privileges are manifold, 
and his appropriate recreations and 
pleasures exquisite. His peculiar 
duties are indeed very responsible, 
but they are deeply interesting and 
delightful. Surely a country gentle- 
man is knit by dearer and more eacred 
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ties to the people that live upon bis 
estate, and that cultivate his fields, 
than the rich man of the city to the 
poor artisan, to whom he is united by 
the accident of his living in the neigh- 
bouring street. Nay, we hope that 
no country gentleman would care to 
be thought actuated by no warmer or 
kindlierfeelings towards the pendiclers 
and poor cottagers that dwell on his 
estate, than the potent noblesse of the 
cotton-mills can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be towards the shadowy 
troops of sallow girls that, like so 
many animal automata, ply their 
nimble fingers o'er the power-looms 
and spinning-jennies of their tall- 
chimneyed temples. If the accursed 
commercial element is henceforth to 
be the sole ruling motive in the 
management of landed property, the 
country gentleman will speedily sink 
to the level of a commercial gentle- 
man. The charms of his position 
will die away — the honours now so 
spontaneously rendered to him will be 
withheld — and the ancestral influence 
of his house and name will become 
the poet's dream. We have con- 
trasted the condition of the labouring 
poor in the country with that of the 
labouring poor in the town, but there 
can be no just comparison betwixt the 
position of a landed proprietor, and 
the duties which it entails towards 
the agricultural labourers on his pro- 
perty, and the position of a mill- 
spinner towards the people whom he 
employs ; and we should be sorry if 
any landowner should seek in this 
way to vindicate his subsequent ne- 
glect of the duties which Providence 
has manifestly laid upon him. If our 
landed proprietors are not imbued 
with some just sen^e of the responsi- 
bilities of their station, and actuated 
by some steadfast determination to 
practise self-denial in other matters, 
that they may improve the condition 
of the industrious poor upon their 
properties, we despair utterly of any 
permanent practical good resulting 
from the present movement. If our 
farmers are, as a body, not prepared 
at present heartily to enter upon the 
work of reformation, we have to thank 
one dass of politicians who have for 
years been industriously indoctrinating 
the farmer with the dogma that hU 
business, in its highest phase, was just 
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the manafaetare of oertain agricoUii- 
ral products from the soiL The 
fanner long listened in wonder to the 
lectorer, not knowing well what the 
high-sounding philosophy might mean. 
But he at last embraced the doctrine, 
and he now, we fear, too often enter- 
tains the feelings which the doctrine 
was so likely to engender. As a mana- 
&ctnrer, the farmer cannot for his life 
see that he has any more concernment 
than any other mannfactarer with the 
condition, character, and habits of his 
operatives. For a year he hires them, 
and they go, and he sees them no 
more. The root of the evil Mr Stnart 
correctly traces np to the altered feel- 
ings and conduct of proprietors and 
tenants towards their dependants. 

Mr Stuart, in speaking of our 
agricnltural labourers, ^' as things 
were '* some sixty years ago, adverts 
to a period when the servants lived in 
family with their masters — when the 
master sat patriarchally at the head 
of his table, surrounded by his chil- 
dren and domestics, and when all 
knelt at the same family altar to offer 
np the evening prayer. The social 
characteristics of the people of that 
day were excellent; but their creature 
comforts were few, and their agricul- 
ture wretched. It was the era of 

mn.ricr. nf nnt.fiplil And infiAld — thft 



of romanoe in Mr Stnart's genial 
nature, and he has interwoven his 
narrative with some quaint old-woiid 
reminiscences ; but his excellent sense 
conducts him always to the sound 
condusion. He does not idly sigh 
for that which has passed away ; and 
he sees that the hwbits of a former 
age, if they could be recalled, would 
not snit the taste of the present gene- 
ration, nor meet the exigencies of the 
existing agricnltnre. In certain dis- 
tricts of Aberdeenshire and elsewhere, 
the £um-servants may be said yet to 
live in the family — that is, they get 
their food in the kitchen, and by the 
kitchen-fire they sit in the winter 
evenings until they retire to their 
beds, which are generally in the 
stable. But the master and his family 
are meanwhile in the parlour. The 
master's restraining presence is not 
in the kitchen; and upon the testi- 
mony alike of flEurmera and of clergy- 
men, now lying upon our table, the 
results of the system are so deplorable, 
that bothies are asked for and pre- 
ferred as the least of two evils. 

In portraying the prodnress of agri- 
cultunU improvement, Mr Stnart dis- 
covers the origin of the bothy and 
bondager systems. The throwing two 
or three farms into one, and the gra- 
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ing the cnltiTation of the soil and the 
stock of the country, but thej have 
been the parties who have introduced 
to public notice the new manures, and 
the new and better implements of 
husbandry, and to them we now look 
as indispensable and powerful auxi- 
liaries in elevating the social condition 
of the labourers. On the large farm, 
dl that is wanted is a proportionate in* 
crease of cottages to accommodate the 
staff of agricultural servants, with a 
few bouses on the outskirts of the 
farm for jobbers and day-labourers, 
whose assistance, with that of their 
families, may be got at a busy season 
on the farm. 

At all times, and in all places, and 
by all sorts of people, the bothy is 
condemned. Mr Stuart condemns 
it, and laments the evils which It ori- 
ginates, and the habits which it in- 
duces, and the immoralities which it 
dierishes; but we are sorry to think 
that he writes so hopelessly about the 
possibility of its extinction. We 
wonld have been better pleased had 
he pronounced its doom, and had he 
proclaimed against it, in unmistak- 
able accents, a war of extermination, 
gradual but sure, and inexorable. It 
merits nothing but hearty and unhesi- 
tating condemnation. We are well 
acquainted with bothy economics, and 
we never knew but one that was even 
decently conducted. Mr Stuart seems 
to think the evil necessary and irre- 
movable, and that the only thing left 
to the philanthropist is to mitigate 
Its horrors. But why so ? The bothy 
system is partial and local. There 
are large provinces of the kingdom 
where It is totally unknown. We 
have the ocular demonstration, then, 
that it is not indispensable. But 
Mr Stuart says, that in escaping 
Charybdis, you sail the good ship 
Agriculture straight into the boiling 
quicksand of Syrtis— that, the bothy 
abandoned, you irretrievably en- 
counter the evils of the bondager sys- 
tem. We are humbly of opinion, how- 
ever, that our excellent friend some- 
what overstates the evils of this latter 
system. There are inconveniences 
and disadvantages connected with it, 
but these are not for a moment to be 
compared with the discomforts, and 
with the temptations to nocturnal 
rambling and loose living, with whldi 



the bothy system is so beset. The 
bondager system does not affect young 
ploughman lads in the slightest de- 
gree ; it is limited to young women, 
and to them the system is the same 
as domestic service in the farmer*^ 
house, when field-work is associated 
with that service. But Mr Stuart 
seems to confound the bondager with 
the cottage system, while in reality 
they have no necessary connection. 
There are two bugbears in the way of 
abolishing thebothy— theone theland- 
lords, and the other the tenants. The 
landlord is alarmed at the expense of 
building the necessary cottages. This 
will be got over. The tenant is 
alarmed at the expense of maintain- 
ing the ploughman in the cottage 
when built — a most remarkable mis- 
take. But 80 it is that, be-north the 
Forth, manv farmers, from long habit, 
and fix>m ignorance of the cottage 
system as it exists in the Border 
counties, have become so wedded to 
the bothy, that in accomplishing its 
abolition we expect more resistance 
from them than from landlords. The 
model bothy, in mere material accom 
modation, will effect nothing unless it 
has separate apartments, furnished 
with fire and light, and other neces- 
sary appliances ; and if it be so, where 
will be its superior economy to either 
landlord or tenant, when contrasted 
with the expense of a separate cot- 
tage? Abrogate the bothy system en- 
tirely, for otherwise moralists may la- 
ment in vain, and parents bewail the 
mined virtue of their children. 

Considering apparently the system 
too firmly rooted to admit of eradica- 
tion, Mr Stuart strenuously incul- 
cates the instant improvement of the 
bothy accommodation. But if he suc- 
ceeds, will he not have stereotyped 
the bothy as a permanent part of the 
economy and constitution of the farm ; 
and what, then, has been achieved ? 
The physical discomforts of the bothy 
will have in a good measure disap- 
peared, but the place is not disinfected 
of the moral contagion which the sys- 
tem communicates. Let half- a-dozen 
of ploughman lads be associated in a 
bothy, and however tidy and snug 
and commodious the apartments, yet 
when their age and circumstances are 
remembered-— when it is considered 
that they are without a head, to con- 
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trol; oounsel, tnd direct them, that 
each is his own master— we confess 
that to ns it seems chimerical to ex- 
pect that any desirable measore of de- 
cency, or sobriety, or order, will pre- 
rail within the walis of the bothy. It 
is in Tain to tdl a well - disposed 
lad that he can escape the pollntion 
of a wicked associate in the bothy, by 
retiring to his own apartmmt. How 
can he ait there on a winter evening 
(winter is the season when bothy 
wickedness takes its swing), nnaooom- 
modated as it is either with fire or 
light? We fear, therefore, that the 
^ model bothy** even wonld not 
arrest or extingnish the moral mb* 
chief that emanates from this systmn. 
It is remarkable that the spisakers 
at the Edinburgh meetings do not 
say that they contemplate the 
improvement of the bothy system. 
Their resolution to encourage the 
multiplication of suitable cottages for 
the labourers on the farm, they saw, 
involved in due time the extinction of 
the bothy system. Moreover, we 
fancy that neither the Duke of Bnc- 
clench nor the Marquis of Tweeddale 
has a single bothy upon their estates, 
junless one for the Journeymen garden- 
ers in the vicinity of their residences. 
Once erect a sufficiency of cottages, and 
the unmarried lads will find a sister, 
or aunt, or some female relative to keep 
house for them. Having such an object 
before them, they will be taught habits 
of economy, and will save money, that 
they may be ready to furnish a cottage. 
Once in it, they have a home and pro- 
perty, and wUl become attached to 
their situation. The bothy tnms 
plonghmen Into nomad$y and gives 
them restless, undomestic, and migra- 
tory habits. Erect a sufficiency of 
cottages, and the bothy will die a na- 
tural death. No proprietor or tenant 
will erect or maintain a bothy for a 
solitary ploughman, who happens to 
have no female friend who can cook 
his food aud keep his cottage. Infal- 
libly he will find other accommoda- 
tion. The boy, to whom the bothy is 
a very school of corruption, ought to 
live in family with the master, and it 
should be the master's duty to watch 
over his morals, and to aid in some 
manner in his education. If he is a 

Sarent, let him say how he would 
ke his own boy, when he leaves 



tbe paternal roof, to be neglected, 
tempted, oormpted. 

Mr Stuart quotes from Mr Laing's 
book on Norway a description of the 
Norwegian borsUime or bothy, which 
is commodious and comfortable, and 
well snppUed with all oonvenieooes ; 
and then he asks, ** Now, I wonld 
bold such to be a model bothy ; and 
cannot the ferming in Scotland affbrd 
to give what it affords to give in Nor- 
way?** No doubt of it, provided 
you demonstrate that the bothy is in- 
dispensable ; but to that premise we 
demur. Mr Laing communicates no- 
thing to ns of the moral effects of the 
borMue^ which would be modified by 
the social habits of tbe people, and 1^ 
the degree of kindly intercourse sub* 
sisUng between master and servant. 
But in fact the example of Norway, 
neither in the matter of cottages nor 
bothies, is truly applicable to our 
country. In Norway the cottage is a 
loghonse, and costs nothing but the 
nails and the window - giass, while 
every Norwegian knows enough ci 
loghonse -carpentry to erect a cot- 
tage for himself. With regard to the 
bortMuej there is a necenity for it 
in Norway that does not exist h^^ 
The outdoor farm-work, which meets 
with but partial interruptions in onr 
dimate, is at an absolute standstill 
in Norway for six months of the 
year, from the severity of a pro- 
tracted winter. The result is, that 
the outdoor work must be accom- 
plished daring a few weeks in spring, 
and of course a more nnmerous staff 
of servants must be maintiUned than 
with ns; for, from tbe military and 
passport system prevailing in Norway, 
it is impossible to summon in an ad- 
ditional supply of workers to suit the 
emergency. The tenant-farmer is 
thus more dependent on the agricul- 
tural labourers ; and we believe that 
there prevails in Norway more of 
that friendly interchange of sympathy 
and of kindness between master and 
servant than now nnhappUy charac- 
terises onr social condition, which, 
nevertheless, sweetens all toil, and 
turns aside the poisoned arrow of 
temptation, and plucks the stin^ 
from suffering, whether experienced 
in Scottish bothy or Norwegian bortt" 
Hue, For ourselves, we have only one 
prescription for the bothy system, and 
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that is, raze it The mtem is too 
pregnant with all moral eyil to be 
temporised with. We cannot con- 
sent to any parley, to negotiate for 
delay, and to write protocols anent 
its possible improvement. We are 
ahnoet certain that the minister of 
Oathlaw agrees with ns, bat that he 
has thought it pmdent to soften his 
Toice when speaking of the bothy, in 
the fear that it wonld alarm his audi- 
tors at the revolutionary extent of 
ills demands. Bat now that he has 
caught the ear of the noble and the 
good of the land, and awakened in 
generous hearts so magnanimous a 
response, let the lute become a trum- 
pet in his hand, and let him blow a 
blast so loud and dear as shall scat- 
ter this disgrace of Scottish agricul- 
ture to the winds of heaven. 

Most earnestly do we press upon 
our readers that our Scottish pea- 
santry, and agricultural labourers, and 
common ploughmen, are highly de- 
serving of consideration and kindness, 
and of every attempt that can be 
made to increase their comforts and to 
ameliorate their moral and social con- 
dition. There is an incrediUe and 
most criminal ignorance not only 
among the higher, but among the 
middle classes of society, regiuding 
at once the habits and hardships of 
this important dass'of the community. 
The newspaper paragraphist, in his se- 
lect vocabulary, describes the plough- 
man as a clown, a clodpole, a lout. 
That smart draper, with the exqui- 
sitely-tied cravat and his inimitably 
arranged hair, all redolent of musk, 
smiles complacently when he sees 
John the hind ruling along the pave- 
ment on his huge hobnailed boots, 
and considers bkn the very imper- 
sonation of stolidity. John*s dress is 
appropriate, however, to his calling, 
and to see the draper in pumps and 
silk stockings floundering through a 
new-ploughed field, or picking his 
steps daintily through a feeding-byre, 
where the musk must yield to the 
ammonia, would, we fancy, be a phe- 
nom^on not less provocative of laugh- 
ter. Nothing is so ridiculous as the 
very prevalent idea that our Scottish 
agricultural labourers are a stupid 
race. They are shrewd, sagadous, 
and intdligent about tMr own bud' 
meu; and because they are so, they 
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are continually bebg drafted away to 
England and Irdand. The employ- 
ments of a common ploughman are 
various, and of a nature calculated to 
cultivate his powers of observation 
and of thought. Mr Stepheus, after 
describing the extent of observation, 
of judgment, and of patience, re- 
quired in a good ploughman, adds — 
** To be so accomplished implies the 
possesion of talent of no mean order." 
^Book of the Farm, vol. i. p. 168. 
Talent necessary for a ploughman! 
exclaims the in<^ulous and amazed 
dtizen, and fandes that the author 
must speak ironically. Nay ; he never 
wrote soberer truth in his UfetimCi 
and in your ignorance yon wonder. 

There is another reason why not 
onlv the comforts, but why the moral 
and intellectual powers of the agricul- 
tural labourer should be cared for. 
The common ploughman has com- 
mitted to his trust property which, on 
a very moderate computation, may be 
valued at £100. This property, of a 
nature so llkdy to receive iujury from 
cardessness and inattention, is daily 
in his hands, and under his charge, 
and at his men^. We need scarcely 
add, too, how deeply he may in other 
respects injure his employer, as, for 
instance, by the imperfect ploughing 
or careless sowing of a field. To what 
common servant, in any sphere of 
life, is property so valuable so exdu- 
sively intrust^? It is plain that a 
party so confided in, as a ploughman 
must be, ought not to have his sense 
of responsibility and of moral obliga- 
tion blunted and impaired by barbar- 
ous neglect. Hitherto our agricultu- 
ral labourers have not occupied them- 
selves with discussing *' the rights of 
labour and the duties of capital.** But 
if landlords and tenants are resolved 
to consider the whole management of 
land as a mere matter of commerce, 
we cannot see why these operatives 
should not be led to philosophise aa 
well as others. The labourer may 
apply in all equity that priodple to 
his own case which the landlord and 
tenant are severally applying to theirs. 
The severance between employer and 
employed has of late been devdoped 
to an extent never before witnessed 
in any age, and it threatens, at this 
moment, to throw a terrific chasm 
athwart the whole structure of sodety. 
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Kotonly among miU-masteraaiidmeii, 
bnt amoDg many other cUsaet very 
differeDtly circonisUDced, have we 
witneued combination and connter* 
combination, and their disaetrona con* 
aeqoences. A al^ht agrarian grum- 
bling might possibly & good; and, 
from all that we can learn, there 
is a sulky discontent slumbering in 
many an honest fellow's bosom, that 
could easily be fanned, by a skilful 
experimenter, into a visible flame. 
It will be better, in every respect, to 
anticipate and ward off the evil. Its 
causes and its cure have been well 
expounded by Mr Stuart But if 
our agricultural labourers are too pa- 
tient sufferers to complain, too sen* 
sible to imbibe the pestilent doctiines 
of Messrs Newton and Cowel, and too 
wide apart to have it in tbdr power 
to combine, whether for good or for 
evil-^and if, on these accounts, there 
is no ground for alarm, is it wise, is 
it kind of yon, to take advantage of 
their peaceful dispositions, and of their 
powerlessness to unite in proclaiming 
their wrongs, and in vindicating their 
rights ? There is a remedy within the 
reach of many of them, and of which 
they are silently availing themselves. 
They can emigrate. They are doing 
so quietly, determinedly. They are 
not absolutely a$incti altbm. The 
canker of nefflect is eatmg away the 
ties that bind them to their Father- 
land. Multitudes of the best of tbem 
have gone, and thousands would fol- 
low if they had the means. Emigra- 
tion, if it proceeds unchecked, will 
vender ^* strikes" unnecessary, even 
if we are inclined to consider such 
things as visionary and impossible 
among an agricultural population. 

They who have not read Mr Stuart's 
appeal, may conclude, from the pro- 
fessed objea of that Association to 
which his appeal has conducted, that 
he has inculcated nothing more than 
the improvement of existing cottages, 
and the building of many new ones 
more commodious and comfortable. 
His philanthropy, however, is more 
comprehensive. With an excursive 
pen he reviews the whole moral, edu- 
cational, and social characteristics of 
the amcnltural labourer's conditton, 
and sketches the remedies for its va- 
rious evils. When, therefore, Mr 
Stuart merely proposed at the meeti- 



ing of the 10th January, as the main 
feature of the proposed Assodationi 
the estal^hment of an office in Edin- 
burgh for the reception of plans and 
mo»^ and improved fittings and fur- 
nishings for cottages, accessible to all 
inquirers, it seemed to us, retaining as 
we did a delightful reminiscence of his 
pamphlet, a most impotent conclusion. 
He appeared to have descended from 
the high ODoral arena into the mortar- 
tub, and we were in terror lest some 
journalist, in a slashing leader, should 
cover bis scheme with inextinguish- 
able burlesque. It seemed likewise 
a mystery to us how there could be 
such extreme difficulty in erecting a 
commodious and comfortable cottage, 
as that an office in our metropolis 
should be required for the exhibition 
of right models. It might have looked 
that, instead of a labourer's cottage, it 
was a medieval temple of most intri- 
cate composite that was required, and 
for the conception of which the genius 
of Scottish architecture was unequal 
without the aid of unusual patronage. 
We feared, too, that the Association 
might be described by some malignant 
pen as a company of Scottish pro- 
prietors resolving to raise the market- 
able value of their estates by adding 
to the buildings thereupon. Such 
silly caricatures might perhaps have 
been anticipated, and in feet some 
small sneers were dropped by one or 
two of the Radical newspapers ; but 
the admirable tone of the speeches at 
the meeting, when the Association was 
formed, seemed for the time to have 
stayed the old hatred of the demo- 
eraitic press towards our landed pro- 
prietors. That our readers may un- 
deratand correctly the intentions and 
views of '^The Association for pro- 
moting improvement in the dwellings 
and domestic condition of agricultural 
labourers in Scotland," we recom- 
mend to their perusal the report of 
the committee now published, and 
which we hope may be widely circu- 
lated. The noblemen and country 
gentlemen composing the Association 
have combined, mat for the purpose 
of raising their rentals, but for the 
purpose of improving the domestic 
condition of the agricultural labourers, 
by improving their dwellings. They 
have united together for the purpose: 
of directing attention to the snliject,. 
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and of eiuxmragiog wid aiding others 
in remoTiDg an evil which thej can« 
didlj confess they have hitherto over- 
loolced and neglected. The evil is of 
long standing and of gigantic dimen- 
sions, and it has been felt that the 
benevolent eeal and efforts of iDdivi- 
duals required to be concentred into 
the potent >g^^ of one national 
association, to effect its abatement 
and to work ont its final extinction. 
In the matter of house accommoda- 
tion for oar agricultural labourers, 
while on manj estates a very great 
deal has been done to improve it, yet 
▼ery generally over the kingdom it is 
a notorious fact that no improvement 
in their -dwellings has taken place for 
the last half-century. One article of 
Inmiture in the cottages of our Scot- 
tish peasantry has excited the indig- 
nation of all but those who repose 
their weary limbs on it — ^we refer to 
the box-bed. The medical faculty 
time immemorial have denounced it 
as a very '* fbver case." Mr Stuart 
and his reverend brethren have la- 
mented the stifling insalubrity of the 
formidable structure. Fine ladies and 
gentlemen have wondered at the 
stupid attachment of the Scottish pea- 
sant to a dormitory so barbarous. 
The Duke of Buocleuch has solved 
the riddle. He tells us, that when he 
ordered the box-bed to be taken out 
of the cottage down came the roof 1 
And thus that which has been the 
stay and support of many a tottering 
tenement has been most ignorantly 
condemned. Nor is this all. So very 
damp and cold are too many of the 
cottages, that in order to exclude 
these evils in some measure by night, 
the box-bed is indispensable during 
eight months of the year; and we pre- 
dtet that unless comfortable cottages, 
rightly roofed, lathed, and floored are 
o^ted, the box-bed will prove 
stronger than Mr Stuart, and will 
retain its hold on the affections of the 
labourer, upholding at once its own 
position and the roof of the dwelling 
that affects to shelter it from the 
elements. That there is likewise a 
lack of cottages in our agricultural 
districts is unquestionable. They 
have been allowed to decay and dis- 
appear, from economical considers- 
tiotts entirely delusive, to an extent 
extremely prejudlciaL The dimin« 



ished population of our rural parishes 
proves the fact ; and if any one will 
contrast the census papers of 184L 
with those of 1861, which exhibit the 
number of the inhabited houses in 
the several counties of Scotland, they 
will flnd a demonstration that may 
probably startle them. The Assoda^ 
tion takes it for granted that an im- 
proved domestic condition will follow 
in the wake of improved dwellings 
being given to the poor, and no 
thoughtful and observing person will 
doubt this. It has been beautifully 
said, *' Between physical and moral 
delicacy a connection has been ob- 
served, which, though founded by the 
imagination, is far from being imagin- 
ary. Howard and others have re- 
marked it. It is an antidote against 
sloth, and keeps alive the idea of 
decent restraint and the habit of cir- 
cumspection. Moral purity and phy- 
sical are spoken of in the same lan- 
guage; scarce can you inculcate or 
command the one, but some share of 
approbation reflects Itself upon the 
other. In minds in which the least 
germ of Christianity has been planted, 
this association can scares fail of hav- 
ing taken root : scarce a page of Scrip- 
ture but recalls it." It is of the very 
essence of every good system to de- 
velop the virtues necessary to its suc- 
cess ; and to the humanising influence 
of a comfortable and commodious 
cottage, old habits of filthiness and 
sloth would gradually yield, and would 
every day become a lessening evil. 
Such cottages would secure at once 
the services of the best class of work- 
men, and thus a mercenary self-inter- 
est would find it to its advantage to 
follow where benevolence had led the 
way. The influence of example upon 
the rich, and the influence of superior 
house-accommodation upon the social 
condition of the poor, must be gra- 
dual. This has been duly contem- 
plated. 

It is scarcely necessary, we fancy, 
to expound this part of the case. It 
is now pretty generally understood. 
If, however, any of our readers have 
not considered this subject, or con- 
tinue to entertain some lingering 
doubts regarding the effects of im* 
proved house -accommodation upon 
the social, sanitary, and morel condi- 
tion of the people, we most anxiously 
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reoommend to their penistl Dr Soath- 
wood Smith's '' Remits of Saoitaiy 
Inproyementf illustrated bj the ope- 
ration of the metropolitan sodeties 
for improring the dwelliDgs of the io- 
dnstrioos classes, &c." The pamphlet 
I costs twopence, and it mar take a 
quarter of an hour to read it ; bat 
never, we believe, were statistics ever 
given to the world so surprising and 
so enconraging,— matter at onoe so 
suggestive of deep thonght, and so 
animating to the aspirations of prac- 
tical philanthropy. Lord Shaftesbury 
is at present drculating this most 
pregnant epitome of the eifects of 
sanitary improvement among the pa- 
rochial boards of Scotland. It is a 
most seasonable missive— vindicatinff 
the speculations of Mr Stuart, and 
placing on the basis of demonstration 
the certainty of the effect of the in- 
tended operations of the Duke of Buc- 
dench's association. The pecuniary 
element will be thought our main 
difficulty, but we are quite satisfied 
that the tendedcy is to exaggerate it. 
Be it remembered that we want no 
cottages omUsy and (with your leave, 
Mr Stuart) no model bothies, but 
merely warm, dry, convenient houses 
for honest ploughmen to live in. Let 
wealthy proprietors, if they please, 
adorn their estates with picturesque 
villas, crowned with projecting roofs 
and ornamental chimneys; but the 
Association over which the Doke of 
Buccleuch presides does not desire a 
single sixpence to be spent which will 
not contribute to the comfort of the 
cottage. The reformatory diange 
may proceed by degrees, and in no 
one year need the oatlay be serious ; 
but on this part of the subject we 
refer our readers to the views of Sir 
Balph Anstruther, as contained in his 
speech on the 10th January, and more 
fully explained in bis letter {CouratU^ 
January 20tb). While the Association 
professes, in the mean time (and we 
think wisely and judiciously), to limit 
its attention to the improvement of 
the dwellings of agricultural labour- 
ers, and thereby to raise their domes- 
tic condition, it seems evident that 
the basis of its operations may be 
easily extended, and that the bene- 
volent object in view will almost na- 
turally widen that basis. That object 
-'^^^ "meliorate the domestic oondi- 



tioa of the labourer ; but if other 
causes as well as that of improved 
house-accommodation will contribute 
towards the wished-for amdioration, 
these, it may be expected, in due time 
will oome to be embraced within the 
benevolent range of its fostering in- 
fluence. To prevent misapprehension 
and remove ignorance, we would 
respectfully su^s^st the propriety of 
the Asiodation instituting a statistical 
inquiry into the phydcal, moral, and 
educational condition of the agricul* 
tural labourers of the kingdom. Such 
statistics would form a valuable sup- 
plement to the agricultural statistics 
collected under the instruction of Mr 
Hall BiaxwelL Information seems 
necessary to enable the Association 
rightiy to exercise its influence, even 
in improving the dwellings of the poor. 
In some parts of the west of Scotland 
a sort of mud cottage is raised at an 
expense of £3 1 and a flt model for 
one county may be utterly unflt for 
another. All requisite information 
we believe could be obtained, by ad- 
dressing a schedule of inquiry to the 
parochial clergy, who are manifestly 
ready to lend thefar aid. In any event, 
our landed proprietors cannot wdl 
afford to have more ^* news from the 
farm ** thrust upon them by the spon- 
taneous exertions of volunteer philan- 
thropists. The public, indeed, seem 
to have been infinitely surprised that 
our landed proprietors should have 
been so i^orant of the condition of 
the dwelhuffs and of the drcumstances 
of the people upon their estates ; and 
the inference is, that there must have 
been something grievously wrong in 
the management of their affairs. No 
man, of course, can expect that the 
proprietor of a large landed estate 
should know minutely the condition 
of every cottage on it, and the dis- 
comforts of its poor inhabitant. But 
the ignorance confessed goes greatly 
beyond this. It was surely the more 
immediate duty of the tenant-farmer 
to have protected his dependants, and 
to have represented their disadvan- 
tages to the proprietor. And what 
has the factor been doing in the mean 
time ? General Lindsay, at the meet- 
ing of the 10th January, in a speech 
overflowing with admirable feeling, 
said, that '' the factor was afraid of in- 
creasing his expenditure." Quiteri^; 
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biit why was he not alirdd, too^ of mis- 
xepresentiiig the kindly feelings of his 
oonstitaent towiids the indnstrions 
poor upon bis estate— of oonoealing 
from him knowledge which, if he 
wished to do his dnty, it was indis- 
pensable for him to possess— of alien- 
ating from him and his honse the love 
and veneration of hi$ people—of ren- 
dering bis privile^ cidions now, and 
of imperHling his position on any 
coming conyvdsion of the common- 
wealth ? We have not only now the 
efB of non-resident proprietors, bat, 
II many cases, the evil of non-resident 
fectors. The door of commnnicatlon 
betwixt landlord and tenant is thns 
effectually shnt np ; and the poor cot- 
tager, wbo was wont to have access 
even to " his hononr," finds things so 
altered that an audience with the fac- 
tor is become impossible. The ac- 
countant is as ignorant as his con- 
stituent **of the dwellings and do- 
mestic condition of the agricultural 
labourers,** and thus there is a com- 
plete abnegation of all the peculiar 
duties and responsibilities which Pro- 
vidence has manifestly laid on the 
owners of land. It is impossible to 
deny, on the other hand, that very 
many of the tenant-farmers, imitating 
the manners of their betters, have 
become sadly neglectful of the duties 
which they owe their dependants. 
To give as little and get as much as 
he can, is now, in too many cases, 
the short and simple rubric of that 
code which guides the landlord in his 
contract with the tenant. The tenant 
extends the principle, and looks upon 
the labour of his ploughman as a mere 
purchaseable article, that supplements 
the deficient of machineiy, and is 
necessary to guide the muscular ener- 
gies of the horse. With the plough- 
man, however, the sale of his labour 
is the sale of himself— the devotion 
of his sentient nature, with feelings, 
affections, sympathies, as lively as 
those of his master, and with a pride 
and self-esteem as sensitive to unkind- 
ness and wrong. It was in every re- 
spect seemly that the present move- 
ment should originate with the pro- 
prietors, for the house-accommodation 
must plainly be given by them ; but 
now that they have intimated, in so 
kind words, their good wishes and 
benevolent intentions, we hope the 



farmers will consider whether expres- 
sions of ^^ repentance** for the past 
are not due from them as well sk 
from others, and whether works *' meet 
for repentance** should not instantly 
be undertaken by them. Because the 
landlord has made his '' confession,** 
it is conceivable that the tenant may 
now foncy that nothing remains but 
that he should make a clamorous on- 
set on the laird for more oottaees. 
We hope he will not be unreasonable, 
but will perceive that he must put his 
own shoulder to the work, and be pre- 
pared to make some sacrifices, and to 
practice some self-deniaL We fear 
that some of the tenantry require to 
be instructed, stimulated, and watched 
in discharging that part of the duty 
which falls to them in promoting the 
desired reformation. We are quite 
of the opinion of the Duke of Bnc- 
cleuch, that more cottages should not 
be let with the farm than the number 
necessary to accommodate the ser- 
vants requisite for the work of the 
farm. The other cottagers should 
rent their holdings bnmedlately from 
the landlord. 

We know no class of workmen who 
have so few holidays, and so few op- 
portunitk» for rational recreation, as 
our ploughmen. They may have the 
right to go to some annual feeing- 
market, and out of this solitary feast 
the poor fellows try naturally to ex- 
tract as much pleasure as they can, 
turning the day into a carnival of 
many-coloured evil. All other classes 
of workpeople have their occasional 
holiday— their trip by an excursion- 
train— the Saturday afternoon, in a 
slack season, to see friends and kin- 
dred ; but no such pleasures fall 
to the ploughman's lot. In the win- 
ter, indeed, he is on ^' short time,** 
but what is done to make his even- 
ing hours pleasant, profitable, instruc- 
tive? In the agricultural world we 
shall certahily have no "lock-out,** 
and perhaps no "strike,** but it may 
be wise, at least, to anticipate possible 
contingencies by acts of kindness and 
of well-considered indulgence. The 
yawning gulf betwixt the high and 
the low of the land is the most omin- 
ous evil of these times, and should be 
bridged over by sympathetic commu- 
nication whilst it can. The wintry 
neglect of his superiors is worse to be 
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borne by ibe Itboiirer tbaii the cold 
of bis miserable cottage. LetusUatea 
to Mr Stoart on an evil wbicb seems 
to have entered like iron into bis 
kindly sonL Addressing landlords^ 
besaya— 
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"Let tbeir Tints and their smile be 
frequently seen in the house of the poorest 
eottar, although he be hot a hired la- 
bovrer ; for not flfiy jears ago, that saae 
nan would have been a erofler, or a snuUl 
fanner, waiting on ' his honour,' and 
weloomed by * his hononr/ with his rent 
or his bondage. That be is not so now^ if 
owing more to ' his honour's ' change of 
customs for his own profit, thin to the 
cottar's own fault, or to the profit of the 
cottar's own social position and feelings. 
Let there be some upmakiog, then, for 
this change, so far as snoh things can be 
made up for, not in the» shape of money, 
but in that which his forefathers valned 
much more than money, and which he 
will value as highly again, if * his honour' 
will only but giro him time and means 
whereby he may recover his self-esteem 
and his proper training ; and one of the 
most powerful and most valued of all these 
means would, in a little time, be 'his 
honour's' friendly visits to his humble 
dwelling." 

Now that the Scottish people know 
that the Dake of Bncdencb finds 
time to inqoire personally into the con- 
dition of the peasantry on bis estates, 
no proprietor, however ancient bis 
lineage and prond bis name, will be 
excused who fails to go and do like- 
wise, or who fails at least to acquaint 
himself with the condition of the la- 
bourers who cultivate bis fidds. Per- 
sonal inquiry we would recommend, 
although it should not lead to the ren* 
dering of one cottage more comfortable 
than it was before. We recommend it 
for the proprietor's own behoof. '* The 
most certain softeners of a man's moral 
skin, and sweeteners of bis blood, are, 
I am sure, domestic intercourse in a 
happy marriage, and inUrcour$e with 
the poor ^^ writes Arnold; and, as if 
he bad felt the virtue flowing out of 
such in tercourse, be repeats the thought 
thus in another place, ** Prayer, and 
kindly intercourse with the poor, are 
the two great safeguards of spiritual 
life." One-half the world does not 
know bow the other half lives, and 
one-half of the bitternesses of human 
life arises from our not understanding 
one another. Little do the great ones 



of the earth know bow much they lose 
by avoiding kindly acquaintance with 
poor and bumble neighbours. 

We know of no public meeting tbal 
has taken place in our time, where the 
speeches delivered possessed a higher 
moral value than those that fell from 
the speakers at the meeting of the 1 Otb 
January last. The turbulent, dis- 
rupted, and gloomy condition of the 
manufacturing classes, rendered them 
admUikbly seasonable. They have 
shed a benignant influence over the 
agricultural community. They have 
awakened hopes that were growing 
faint, and floe dd Scottish feelings 
that were dyinff out, and have proved 
a healing anodyne to a wound that 
was rankling in many a bosom. The 
opening speech of the noble cbaiiman 
we have read more than once, and 
ever with renewed delight. Many an 
honest labourer has read it too, with 
glistening eye and joyful heart, and 
its perusal has prepared bim for fight- 
ing more heroically the battle of bis 
life. Some of the sentiments of the 
noble Duke we cannot withhold from 
our columns: — 

" He thought it wonld not be disputed 
that, generally speaking, throughout 
Scotland, the habitations of these labourers 
were very defective, especially in those 
accommodations for comfort and delicacy. 
In former days the fkrm-servant was ac- 
commodated in the farmer's house, where 
he took his meals, and so was under the 
moral oontrol of his employers. Bot now 
the form-labourer was put into a bothy» 
generally a most wretched place to live 
in, and often the worst building on the 
farm. He could not blink the questioa 
involved in the subject They had not 
come there to bandy compliments to one 
another, but to speak the truth. It 
might be said to him and those who came 
there to find fault with the present sys- 
tem : You ought to come with clean 
hands, and be able to say that all the 
bothiM on your estate were such as they 
ought to be. He confessed with shama 
that he eonld show as bad specimens oa 
his property as could be found in Scot- 
land. He would not conceal it that the 
condition of many of the cottages on his 
estate was as bad as could be. How this 
state of things had arisen it was not dif- 
ficult to see. ... He examined a 
number of their cottages himself, and 
found many of them quite in a failing- 
down state. In one of them, when be 
-took a box-bed ont of it, down came the 
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Mof. Saoh tbings would be foand not 
80 Tery uncommon if these cottages were 
looked into. Tben what an evil effect 
snch hoases had upon the moral feelings 
of those who occupied them I Many of 
the persons who lived in them were highly 
educated, and it might well be conceired 
that a person of refinement living in a 
place fit for a pig would be discontented, 
as well as unhappy. How could they 
expect, when they saw men, women, and 
children all living and sleeping in one 
apartment, that they could be otherwise 
than demoralised! Could they wonder 
that all their delicacy of feeling was de- 
stroyed ! Mothers had said to him, how 
could they bring up their daughters with 
respectability when there was not that 
separation of rooms which there ought to 
be I Then there was a great disinclina- 
tion on the part of the tenantry to the 
landlord taking these cottages into his 
hand. They said they must have every 
single thing under their own control U 
was all very well for them to say that as 
regarded the lodgment of their domestio 
and special farm-servants, but it did not 
fellow that it was absolutely necessary 
that all the cotUges of the agricultural 
labourers should belong to the farmer. 
He did not think that it was right that 



the farm-labourer 'should be bound down 
to work for one man only. But the per- 
son who really benefited by the landlord 
taking the cottage into his own hands 
was the farm-labourer himself ; and he 
had seen the moral effect produced by 
providing better houses for this class of 
labourers, in a quarter where thieving and 
poaching had formerly been the disgrace 
of the people ; but since their houses 
were impro^d, there was a great and 
benefloSal reformation in these respects. 
It was really gratifying to see the change 
which took place in the feelings of these 
people towards their landlord, when they 
knew he was taking an interest in their 
welfare. Here, when he passed, they 
showed they regarded him as their friend, 
and were not filled with unpleasant sus- 
picions about him." 

The gems Id the ducal coronet never 
emitted a tenderer or more fascinating 
raj than when its noble owner en- 
tered the lowly cottage on bis mission 
of kindness, and since the preceding 
sentiments were spoken, we believe 
that from manj a Scottish heart the 
fervent prayer has been sent to hea- 
ven's gate, that ** the good Bacclench'* 
ma J long be spared to bis country. 



ALBXANDEB SMITH'S POEMS. 



Some time ago a volnme of poems 
appeared, over which there arose a 
great roar of critical battle, like the 
conflict over the dead Yalerios, when 
^' Titos pulled him by the foot, and 
Aolos bj the head." Many hailed 
the author as a true poet, and prophe- 
sied his coming greatness ; others fast- 
ened on obvious defects, and moused 
the book like Snug the joiner tearing 
Tbisbe's mantle in his character of lion. 
Now that the hnbbnb has subsided, 
our still small voice may be heard. 

The poet in question has at once 
deprecated and defied criticism in a 
aoonet, (p. 232). 

*• There have been v»«t displays of critic wit 
O'er thoM who vainly flutter feeble winp. 
Nor rise an inch *boTe ground, — weak poet- 

lingi! 
And on them to the death men's brows are 

knit 
Te men ! ye critics I seemsH lo very fit 
TThey on a storm of Laughter ihnuld be blown 
a*ertheworld'iedgeto Limbo? Beitknown, 
Ye men f ye erities ! that beneath the lun 



The chieliBst vroe is this,— when all alone, 
And ttroDg as life, a souPa mat currents run 
Poesy- ward, like rivers to the sea. 
But never reach t. Critic, let that soul moan 
In its own hell, vrithont a kick from thee. 
Kind Death, kiss gently, ease this weary 
onet • 

Alexander Smith is partly right and 
partly wrong. It Is true that, throned 
in bis Judicial chair, the critic, more 
intent on displaying his own powers 
than on doing Justice to bis subject, 
is apt to drop the mild and equal 
scales, and brandish the trenchant 
glittering sword. He ought to say in 
bis heart, Peradventure there shall be 
found ten fine lines in this book— I will 
not destroy it for ten's sake. 

But, on the other hand, there is a 
class to which forbearance would be 
misapplied and criminal. It would 
too much resemble our prison disci- 
pline, where Mr WIIKam Sykes, after 
a long course of outrages on humani- 
ty, is shut up in a palace, treated like 
a prodigal son, and presently convert- 
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ed to Ghristiaait J. An alword mono- 
maniac, who, like Joanna Sonthoote, 
mistaking a dropsical disorder for the 
dinne allatns, and demanding wor- 
ship on no better gronnds than the 
grc^ness of his own Mown conceit, 
may, by mere force of impudent pre- 
tension, induce a host of ignorant fol- 
lowers to have faith in him, ought to 
be exposed and ridiculed. Not sa- 
vagely, perhaps, for the first offence ; 
the pantaloons should be loosed with 
a paternal hand, and the sconrce 
mildly applied. If he still persists in 
misdoing, it should be laid on till the 
blood comes. 

But Alexander Smith is far firom 
coming under the latter denomination. 
A' writer, especially a young writer; 
should be judged by bis best; and 
there is enough excellence in the vo- 
lume to cover many more sins than it 
contains, though they are numerous. 
And while it Is a mistake to suppose 
that a fine poetic soul, however sen- 
sitive, will '^ let itself be snuffiDd out 
by an article,** yet there have been 
instances where undue severity has 
defrauded a writer of his just fame for 
many a long year ; and though the 
critic, in the end, has been compelled 
to render up the mesne profits of ap- 
plause, yet that is smidl consolation 
for the sense of wrong, and the depri- 
vation of merited infiuence and repu- 
tation. 

While foreign writers sketch us as 
the most matter-of-fiict and pudding- 
eating of peoples—while we pique 
ourselves on sturdy John Bullion, 
and cheerfully accept the portrait of 
an absurd old gentleman in a black 
coat, and a br^-brimmed hat and 
gaiters, with his hands in his well- 
filled breeches pockets, as a just im- 
personation of the genius of the na- 
tion, it is an obvious fact that a poet 
never had such a certainty of being 
appreciated in England as now. Fit 
audience is no longer few. Let him 
sound as high a note as he can for 
the life of him, he will yet find echoes 
enough to constitute fame. There 
are homes in England almost as com- 
mon as hothouses, where fine criti- 
cism is nightly conversation — ^where 
appredators, as true as any who re- 
view in newspapers, hail a good and 
great writer as a personal friend. 
Here may be found all the elements 
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necessary fbr the reoognldon of merit 
and the detection of imposture. Stur- 
dy good sense refuses to believe in 
gaudy pretension ; keen logic exposes 
emptiness ; enthusiastic youth glows 
at the high thought, the splendid 
image; and the soft feminine nature 
responds, with ready tears and un- 
suppressed sighlngs, to all legitimate 
apMils to the heart. 

With such tribunals more i^entiful 
than oonnty courts, a man is no longer 
justified in decrying fame, or appMtl- 
ing for jusUce to posteritv. It must 
be an untoward accident, indeed, that 
cheats an author of his due, when so 
many are eager to exchange praise 
for his fine gold. The demand for 
excellence in authorship exceeds the 
supply ; and there are plenty of keen 
readers who, having traversed the 
realms of English poesy, yet thirst 
for fresh fields and pastures new. 
Therefore, if an ardent spirit finds the 
world deaf to his utterances, let him 
search uncomplainingly for the fault 
in his own mind, and never rashlv 
oonclude that for his fondly believed- 
in powers of thought and expression 
there is, as yet, no sympathetic public 
Especially in poetry is the appetite 
of the time unsatisfied ; mediocrityi 
which should be inadmissible, is in- 
dulgently received, and the poets of 
established reputation are on eveiy 
shelf. Editions of Shakespeare ap- 
pear in perplexing numbers, and the 
rusty armour in which a champion for 
his text appears, is contended for as if 
it were the heaven-forged panoply of 
Achilles. 

Mr Smith leaves his feelings on the 
subject of fame open to doubt. One 
might almost fancy him a poet who, 
having desired fame too ardently in 
his hot youth, had discovered its emp- 
tiness in riper age. A sonnet is de- 
voted to the depreciation of fame ; 
whereas Walter, in the Ufe-drama, 
is more than enthusiastic to achieve 
it. We have no donbt the ardent 
wishes which Mr Smith expresses 
through his hero are genuine, and that 
the philosophy of the sonnet is a phi- 
losophy he only fancies he has ac- 
quired. Combativeness may inspire 
the soldier to achievement, rivalry 
the statesman ; both may be, in some 
measure, indifferent to otiier fame 
than the applause of their contempo- 
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nries. Bat it is in vain for the poet 
to express iDdiffereDce to tbe opinion 
of the world and of posterity. Why 
has he written, except that thoughts 
bearing his impress maj sound in the 
ears of the future, and that the echoes 
thej arouse maj convey to him, in 
his silent resting-place, tidings of the 
cheerful day, assuring him of a tenure 
in the earth he loTed, and a lasting 
position among the race who were his 
brothers ? What would not man do 
to secure remembrance after death? 
For this Erostratus burnt Diana's 
temple ; for this the Pyramids were 
built, and built in vain ; for this kings 
hare destroyed nations ; for this the 
care-worn money-getter gives his life 
to the founding or a wealthy name ; 
and if a man may gain it more effeo- 
tnally by the simple publbhing of 
thoughts, whose conception was to 
hlffl a pleasure, let him be thankful 
tbat what all so ardently desire was 
granted to him on such easy terms, 
and that he may continue to be a real 
presence on this earth, when most of 
his contemporaries are as though they 
had never been. 

Taking it for granted, then, that 
when a young poet publishes a work 
wherein the hero expresses an ardent 
desire for fame, tbe poet is himself 
speaking through the character, it will 
be interesting to see how he proposes 
to achieve it. Mr Smith tells us, 
through his hero, that his plan for 
immortalising himself is ^^ to set this 
age to music" That, he says, is the 
great work before the poet now. 

To set this age to music I— *tis a 
phrase we have beard before of late 
years. Never was an age so intent 
npon self-glorification as this. Like 
the American nation, it spends half its 
time looking in tbe glass; and, like 
it, always with the same loudly-ex- 
pressed approbation of what the mir- 
ror reveals. It has long been its habit 
to talk its own praises, and now they 
most be sung. When polkas were 
first introduced, many familiar sounds 
were parodied, to give character to 
times of the new measure. Among 
these was the Railway-polka, in which 
the noise of the wheels and the clatter 
of machinery were admirably imitat- 
ed; while a startling reality was given 
to the whole, by the occasional hoarse 
scream of the engine. Now, we fear 



that the effort of a poet to set the age 
to music would result in something 
resembling the railway polka— some- 
thing more creditable as a work of in- 
genuity than of art, and embodying 
more appeals to the sense than to the 
heart or the imagination. To him 
who stands apart from the rash and 
roar, the many voices of the age con- 
vey a mingled sonnd that would 
scarcely seem musical even to the 
dreaming ear of a poet. 

We see the spirit of the middle ages 
— the spirit of religions intolerance and 
superstitiousfaitb— of deepest earnest- 
ness, and of bigotry springing out of 
that earnestness— reflected in Dante's 
page. Spenser shows us the days of 
the plume and the spear, when the 
beams of chivalry yet gilded the earth, 
when the motto of noble youth was 
— God and my lady. Another phase of 
the same era— the era of romantic 
discovery and adventure, when there 
were yet fairies on the green, and en- 
chanted isles in the ocean— reappears 
in the works of Shakespeare. Pope has 
fixed for ever the time of courtliness, 
of external polish and artificial graces 
— tbe time when woman was no more 
divine— when Una had degenerated 
intoChloe — when love had given place 
to intrigue, devotion to foppery, faith 
to reasoning; yet a pleasant and 
graceful time. And it is no wonder 
that the poet, now, feeling that he too 
possesses ^* the vision and the faculty 
divine," should long to leave his name, 
not drifting over space, but anchored 
firmly on the times be lived in. 

But none of these old poets went to 
work with the deliberate intention of 
setting his age to music. Where that, 
so far as we can see the meaning of 
the phrase, has been done, it is be- 
cause the poet lived so much among 
the characteristic men and scenes of 
his age, that his mind, more impres- 
sionable and more trne in its impres- 
sions than others, was imbued with 
its spirit, and moulded to its forms; so 
that, whatever bis mind transmitted 
was colonred by those hues, and 
swayed by those outlines. Tbe poet 
did not bunt about for tbe characteris- 
tics of his age, and then deliberately 
embody them : he chose a congenial 
theme when it offered itself, and it, 
nnconsciousiy to him, became a pic- 
ture of a phase of the time. When 
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Think of thtir worki, some aoog, some fw«ll« 

ingode 
With gorgeoui music glowing to a cIom, 
Deep-mnffled as the dead-much of a god — 
Mj neart is burning to be one of those.** 

As Mercntio says, "Is not this 
better, now, than groaning? Nov 
art thou sensible—now art thon Ro- 
meo.'* We hope he will be " one of 
those," and think he may. Only he 
mnst believe that, however fine and 
rare the poetic faculties he hasevincedf 
they cannot produce anything for pos- 
terity of themselves, bat mast baild on 
a foundation of thought and art. 

We are afraid, though we have not 
descended to verbal criticism, but 
have only indicated essential faults, 
that Alexander will think we have 
treated his book in an irreverent 
spirit ; but, nevertheless, it is a tmly 
paternal one. Even in such mood 
did we deal, of late, with our own be- 
loved first-bom, heir of his mother's 
charms and his father^s virtues— a 
fine, clever fellow, in whom his parents 
take immense pride, though we jodi- 
cionsly conceal it for fear of increasing 
the conceit which is already somewhat 
conspicuous in his bearing. We rather 
think he had been led astray by the 
example of that young scoundrel, 
Jones, who threatened to hang him- 
self if his mother didn't give him fivo- 
and-twenty shillings to pay his score 
at the pastry-cook's, and so terrified 
the poor lady into compliance. How- 
ever that may be, our offspring, 
George, being denied, of late, some 
unreasonable reqaests, straightway 
went into sulky heroics — spoke of 
himself as an outcast — stalked about 
with a gloomy air in dark comers of 
the shmbbery with his arms folded — 
smiled about twice a-day, in a with- 
ering and savage manner, though his 
natural disposition is cheerful and in- 
clined to fun— and begged to decline 
to hold any farther intercourse with 
his relatives. He kept up the brood- 
ing and injured character with great 
consistency (except that he always 
came regularly to meals, and eat 
them with his customary appetite, 
which is a very fine and healthv one), 
and was encouraged in it by his 
grandmother, who, between ourselves, 
reader, is a rather silly old woman, 
much given in her youth to maud- 

^ sentimentallsm, and Werterism, 



and bad forms of Byronism. She 
would take him aside, pat his head, 
kiss his cheek, and call him her poor 
dear boy, and slip money into his 
pocket, which he neither thanked her 
for, nor offered to refuse ; and he be- 
came more firmly persuaded than ever, 
that he was one of the most ill-used 
young heroes that ever existed. This 
we were sorry to see — like Mrs Quick- 
ly, we cannot abide swaggerers— and 
we bethought ourselves of a remedy. 
Some parents would have got in a 
rage and thrashed him— but he is a 
plucky young fellow, and this would 
only have caused him to consider 
himself a martyr ; others would have 
mildly reasoned with him — but this 
would have given his fault too import- 
ant and serious an air, so we treated 
him to a little irony and ridicule — 
caustic, not contemptuous, and more 
comical than spiteful Just before 
beginning this course of treatment, we 
happened to overhear him making 
love, in the library, to Charlotte Jones 
(sister of the before-mentioned ad- 
mirer of confectionary), a great, fat, 
lymphatic gbrl, who was spending a 
few days with his sisters, and who 
has no more sentiment or passion in 
her than so much calipee. However, 
he seemed to have quite enough for 
both, and poured forth his romantic 
devotion with a fervid fiuency which 
I suspect must be the resdt of prac- 
tice — for the young scamp is preco- 
cious, and conceived his first passion, 
at the age of nine, for a fine young 
woman of four-and-twenty. Char- 
lotte, working away the while at a 
great cabbage-rose, not unlike her- 
self, which she is embroidering in 
worsted, listened to his raptures with 
a lethargic calmness contrasting 
strongly with the impassioned ur ot 
the youth, who was no doubt ready, 
like Walter, Mr Smith's hero, for the 
consideration of a kiss (if the placid 
object of his affections would have 
consented to such an impropriety), to 
" take Death at a fiying leap"— which 
is undoubtedly the most astonishing 
instance of agility on record since the 
cow jumped over the moon to the 
tune of '' Hi, diddle, diddle." Our 
entrance, just as he had got on his 
knees, and was going to take her 
hand, somewhat disconcerted him; 
and we turned the incident to such 
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advantage, that our very first jest at 
him in the presence of the family 
caused him (the hoy has a fine sense 
of humour) to retire ^ecipitately firom 
the room, for fear he should com- 
promiae his dignity by exploding in 
laughter. He strove to preserve his 
gloomy demeanour for a day. or two ; 
but finding it of no efiect to maintain 
astern scowl on his forehead, while his 
month expanded in an unwillinggrin,he 
gave np the attempt ; and now greets 
any allusion to his former tragedy airs 
witii as hearty a laugh as anybody. 

Our impression is very strong that 
Mr Smith is not hiinself satisfied with 
his work, and that the undiscrimi- 
nating applause he has met with in 
some quarters will not deceive him. 
He must know that the ornaments of 
the Life- drama are out of all propor- 
tion to the framework, and that the lat- 
ter is too loosely* pnt together to float 
fiur down the crowded stream of time. 
He has a strong leanmg to mysticism, 
a common victfof the times, and should 
thtt^ore' exclude carefully all ideas 
which he canAot render dedr to him- 
self, tod all expressions which fail to 
convey his meaning clearly to others. 
He should remember that, though a 
fine image may be welcomed for its 
own sake, yet, as a rule, similes and 
images are only admissible as illus- 
trations, and if they do not render the 
parent thought more dear, they ren- 
der it mdre doudy. His great want 
' is a proper root-idea, and intelligible 
theme which shall command the sym- 
pathies of other minds : these obtain- 
ed, he will shake his fauUa like dew- 
drops firom his mane ; and he will 
find that his tropes, thus disciplined, 
will not only obtain double force from 
their fitness, but will also be intrinsi- 
cally finer than the random growths 
of accident. It is true that Mr Smith, 
through his spokesman, Waiter, men- 
tions a plan for a poem, his ^* loved 
and chosen theme," (p. 38). He says, 



" I will beffin in the oldest — Fv in CJod, 
When all tne ages, and all suni and worlds. 
And souls of men and angels lay in Him, 
Like unborn forests in an acorn cup/* 

A prospect, the mere sketch of which 
fills us with concern. If we thought 
he would listen, we would say— No, 
Mr Smith; don't begin in the oldest — 
leave the *^dead eternities*' alone, 
and don't let your *^ first chorus," on 
any account, be ** the shouting of the 
morning stars." Rather b^;in, as 
you propose to end, with "silence," 
than in this melancholy way. Let 
your thoughts be based on the unalter- 
able emotions of the heart, not on the 
wild driftings of the fiancy. Observe 
all that strongly appeals to the feelings 
of others and of yourself—let art as- 
sist you to sdect and to combine— your 
warm imagination will give life to the 
conception, and your powers of fancy 
and language will vividly express it. 
Don*t set down any odd conceit that 
may strike you about the relation of 
the sea and the stars, and the moon; 
but when you conceive an image 
which, besides bdng fine in itself, 
shall bear essential, not acddental, 
relation to some part of your theme, 
put it by till your main subject, in 
its natural expansion, afibrds it a 
fitting place. 

Following this course, we trust that 
Alexander will prove worthy of the 
many illustrious sdons of the house 
of Smith who have distinguished 
themsdves since Adam, and maintain 
its prudence over the houses of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. Syd- 
ney the Reverend — Horace and Jamea 
of the Rejected Addresses— and Wil- 
liam, of the modest and too obscnre^ 
dramas (noticed by ua before), might 
wen become prouder of the patronymic 
to which they have already lent lustre, 
when Alexander, mellowed by time, 
and taught by thought and experi- 
ence, shall have produced his next 
and riper work. 
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This extremelj interesting work of 
Dr Becker's consists of three seyeral 
treatises, or historical sketches, pub- 
lished at different times, and here col- 
lected in a single volnme. Thej are 
translated and published under the 
direction of the Sydenham Society — 
a society which has been the means of 
introdnclng to the medical profession, 
and to the English reader, some of the 
most eminent works of German phy- 
sicians and physiologists. It isselaom, 
indeed, that thehr publications are of 
the popular and amusing description 
of the one we have selected for notice ; 
but, speaking of them as a series, they 
are of that high philosophic charac- 
ter which must render them aocep- 
table to every man of liberal educa- 
tion. How far they are accessible 
to the public at large we have not the 
means of knowing, nor whether the 
purchase of any single volnme is a 
practicablematter to a non-subscriber ; 
but, at all events, means, we think, 
ought to be taken to place the whole 
series on the shelves of every public 
library. 

The great plague of the fourteenth 
century, called in Germany The Black 
De^th^ from the dark spots of fatal 
omen which appeared on the bodies 
of its victims; the Dancing Mania^ 
iHrich afterwards broke out both in 
Germany and Italy ; and the Sieeat- 
ing Sicknees^ which had its origin in 
England, but extended itself also 
widely upon the Continent — these 
form the three suljjeots of Dr Hecker*s 
book. The dancing mania, known in 
Germany as St John's or St Yitus's 
Dance, and in Italy as the poison of 
the Tarantula or Tarantism, will be 
most likely to present us with no- 
vel and curious facts, and we shall 
be tempted to linger longest upon 
this topic. Readers of all kinds, 
whether of Thucydides, or Boccaccio, 
or Defoe, are familiar with the phe- 
nomena and events which character- 
ise a plague, and which bear a great 
resemblance to each other in all 
periods of history. We shall, there- 



fore, refrain from dwelling at any 
length upon the well-known terrors 
of the Great Mortality or the Black 
Death. 

Yet the snbject is one of undying 
interest. The Great Plague is, in 
this respect, like the Great Revolu- 
tion of France ; yon may read fifty 
histories of it, and pronounce it to be 
a topic thoroughly worn out and ex- 
hausted ; and yet when the fifty-first 
history is put into your hands, the 
chance is that you will be led on, and 
will read to the very last page with 
almost undiminished interest. The 
charm is alike in both cases. It is 
that our humanity is seen in its mo- 
ments of great, if not glorious excite- 
ments—of plenanf inspiration of some 
kind, though it be of an evil spirit — 
seen in moments when all its pas- 
sions, good and bad, and the bad 
chiefly, stand out revealed in full un- 
fettered strength. And the history, 
in both cases, is of perpetual value 
and signifioanoe to us. Piagnes, as 
our own generation can testier, are 
no more ciadioated or banished from 
the dties of mankind than politioal 
revolutions. They read a lesson to 
us which, terrible as it is, we arestili 
slow in learning. 

We are often haunted with the 
dread of over-popnlation. This fear 
may perhaps be enoonntered by an- 
other of a quite opposite description, 
when we teaA that in the fourteenth 
century one quarter at least of the 
population of the Old Worid was 
swept away in the short space of four 
years I Such is the calcnlation which 
Dr Hecker makes, on the best sources 
of information within his reach. If 
such devastating plagues arise, as our 
author thinks, from great physical 
causes over which man has no con- 
trol, from an atmospheric poison not 
traceable to his ignorance or vice, 
and which no advancement in science 
can prevent or expel, there is indeed 
room for an undefined dread of periodi- 
cal depopulations, putting to the rout 
all human calculations and all human 
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Ibretiiongbt. Bot on this point we 
have onr donbts. 

^^ An inquiry into the causes of the 
Blaok Death," sajs onr anthor, ^* will 
not be without important results in the 
«tndy of the plagues which have visited 
the world, altbongh it cannot advance 
beyond generalisation without enter- 
ing npon a field hitherto uncultivated, 
and, to this hour, entirely unknown. 
Mi^ty revolutions in the organuyn of 
the eioth, of which we have credible 
inlbnoation, bad preceded it. From 
China to the Atlantic the foundations 
of the earth were shaken — throughout 
Asia and Europe the atmosphere was 
in commotion, and endangered, by its 
banefal influence, both vegetable and 
animal life.** When, however, Dr 
Hecker proceeds to specify the earth- 
•qnakes and volcanic eruptions, and 
•other terrific events which shook the 
Ibnndations of the earth from China 
lo the Atluitic, we do not find that 
the enumeration at all bears out this 
general description. A large propor- 
tion of such disastarons phenomena as 
he has been able to collect relate to 
China; and although the plague 
should be proved to have travelled 
from the East, it is not traced, as an 
identical disease, so far eastward as to 
China, and therefore is but vaguely 
connected with the great droughts 
and violent rains which afflicted that 
region of the earth. Nearer at home, 
in Europe, we have mention made of 
*' frequent thnnderstorms,*' and an 
eruption of iBtna, but thunderstorms 
ana a volcanic eruption have not, on 
<iiher oecasions, ^ven rise to a plague ; 
not to add, that if the atmosphere of 
Europe was tainted from causes of 
this kind, springing from its own soil 
and its own climate, it would be quite 
superfluous to trace the disease to the 
EastatalL We should merely say that 
a similar disease broke out in different 
countries at the same time, demon- 
strating some quite cosmical or uni- 
venal cause. The most important 
fact which is mentioned here, as prov- 
ing some wide atmospheric derange- 
ment, is the *^ thick stinking mist seen 
to ndvance firom the East and spread 
itself over Italy." .But Dr Hecker him- 
eelf adds, that at such a time natural 
ooourrencee would be transformed or 
exaggerated into miracles; and we 
are qiito sure that any really eztra- 
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ordinaiy event, occunring simultane- 
ously with the plague, would, with- 
out further inquiry, be described as 
the cause 'of it. An unusual mist, 
just as a comet or any unusual meteor, 
appearing at the time, would be 
charged with the calamity. 

On so obscure a subject we have 
no desire to advance any dogmatic 
opinion. There are facts connected 
with this and other great q>idemics 
whkh, to men of cautious research, 
have seemed to point to some wide- 
spreading poison, some subtle, dele- 
terioos matter diffhsed through the 
air, or some abnomal condition of the 
atmosphere itself. Soch there may be, 
acting either as immediate or predis- 
posing cause of the disease. But to 
our apprehension, all plagues and 
pestilences have been bred from two 
well-known and sufficient causes — 
famine and filth. Scanty and un- 
wholesome diet first disorders and 
debilitates the frame, fevers ensue, 
the foul atmosphere of crowded nn- 
ventilated dwellings becomes impreg- 
nated by breathings that have passed 
through putrid lungs; and thus the 
disease, especially in a hot climate, 
attains to that maliffuity that the 
stricken wretch, move nim where you 
will, becomes the centre of infection 
to all around him, and from his pes- 
tiferous dwelling there creeps a poison 
which invades even the most salu- 
brious portion of the town; which, 
stealing through the garden-gate and 
over the flower-beds, enters even into 
the very palace itself. Doubtless 
other causes may co-operate, as un- 
usual rains and fogs ; the fact that a 
murrain amongst cattle sometimes ac- 
companies or precedes a plague, indi- 
cates local causes of this description ; 
but the true source of the disease lies 
in the city man has built, in his im- 
providence or injustice, his ignorance 
or his sloth. 

It is thus that Dr Hecker speaks of 
the manner in which the disease may 
be propagated, so far as the agency of 
man is concerned : — we do not seem 
to want any quite cosmical influ- 
ence. 

''TbvB mveh from anthentio Bouroes of 
the nature of the Black Death. The de- 
Boriptions which have been comBnnicated 
contain, with a fbw nnimportant excep- 
tions, all tiM symptoms cf the Oriental 
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plagne, which have been obserred in more 
modern t^mei. No donbt can obtain on 
Ihii point. The' facts are placed dearly 
before onr «je8. We most, however, 
bear w ' mind that this riolent dieeaae ' 
does not always appear in the save form; 
and that, while the essence of the poison 
whifh it produces, and which is separated 
^ abundantly froip the Jbody of the patient, 
remains unchanged, it is proteoform in its 
Tarieties/from the almost imperceptible 
Tesiele, nhaccompamed by fever, which 
exfrts fet some time befbre it extends its 
pt^ibcn iliwardiy, and then excites feTers 
and bubo^ to the Iktal form in whidi 
carbtfncnlar inflammations fisli upon the 
most important viscera* - 

. '" Suqh was the form which the plague 
assumed in the fourteenth century, for the 
accompanying chest 'affection, which ap- 
peared in all tjie countries whereof we 
have received any account, cannot, on a 
comparison with similar and familiar 
symptoms, t>e considered as any other than 
the inflamm'ation in the lungs ^f modem 
medicine, a disease which at present only 
appears sporadically, and owing to a 
putrid decomposition of the fluids is pro- 
bably combined with hemorrhages from 
the vessels ef the lungs. Now as every 
carbuncle, whether it be cutaneous or in- 
ternal, genenates in abundance the matter 
of contagion which has given rise to it, 
so therefore must the breaths of the 
affected, have been poisonous in this 
plague, and on this account its power of 
contagion wonderfully increased ; where- 
fore the opiniod appean incontrovertible 
that, dwing to the accnmnlated numbers 
of the diseased, not only individual cham- 
bers and houses, but 'whole cities, were in- 
fected ; which, moreover, in the middle 
agee^ were, with few exceptions, norroi^ 
MU, kepi in a fUhy ttaU^ and *wrrcundtd 
with slagndnl ditcha. Flight was in con- 
seqaeoce of no avail to the timid ; for 
some, though they bad sedulously avoided 
all communication with the diseased and 
the suspected, yel their clothes were satu- 
rated with thd pestifierons atmosphere, 
and every inspiration imparted to them 
the seeds of the destructive malady which, 
in the greater number of cases, germi- 
nated with bttt too much- feriilily. Add 
to which the usual propagation of the 
plague through clothes, beds, and a 
thousand other things to which the pesti- 
lential poison adheres, — a propagation 
which, from want of caution, must have 
been infinitely multiplied ; and since ar- 
ticles of ^is kind, removed from the 
access of air, not only retain the matter 
of contagion for an indefinite period, but 
also increase its activity, and engender it 
like a living being,. frights ill eonse- 
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qnenees followed for many years after the 
first fury of the pestilence was passed.** 

It taay be vorth noticlDg that Dr 
Hecken or hia . Iranslalor, uses the 
terms contagion and infection indis- 
criminately; nor la the qneation enter- 
ed into wlKther the diseaae is capable 
of being propagated' by mere contact, 
witbont inhaling thO'iDorbiflc matter, 
or becoming inocalated with it throngh 
some pnnctnre in the skin. DrHecker 
uoiiHiere g^yea ^oanteoance to aoch a 
snpposition . The poisen woold hardly 
penetrate by mere toneh throngh a 
sound and healthy skin. 8adi a 
belief, however, was likely^ enough to 
prevail at a time when we are told 
that *^ even the eyes of the patient 
were considered as sources of con- 
tagion, which bad the power of acting 
ait a distance* whether on account of 
their unwonted luiitre or the dis- 
tortion wMch they always suffer in 
plague, or whether in conformity with 
an ancient notion, aoeording to which 
the sight waa considered as the bearer 
of a demoniacal enchantment." < 

Avignon \» here mentioned as the 
first city in which the plagne broke 
out in Europe. We bave a report ef 
it from a contemporary physician. 
Gay die Cbaidiac, a courageous man, 
it seems, wbp ^'vindicated the honour 
of medicine by bidding defiance to 
danger, boldly and constantly assist- 
ing the afieeted, and disdaining the 
excuse of his colleagues, who held the 
Arabian notion, that medical aid was 
unavailing, and that the. contagion 
justified %ht." The plague appeared 
twice in Avignon, first in the year 
1348, and twelve years later, in 1360, 
**when it returned from Germany." 
On the first occasion it raged cbiefiy 
amongst the poor; on the second 
more amongst the higher classes, 
destroying a great many children, 
whom it had formerly spared, and 
but few women. We presume that 
on the eecond occasion the plague 
was re-introduced at once amongst 
the merchant class of the city, and 
this would account for fewer women 
falling victims to it, because men of 
this class could take precautions for 
the safety of their wives and daughters. 
But why a greater number of child- 
ren should have died, when the 
women were comparativdy q^ared, is 
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what we will make do attempt to 
explain. . ,, . 

How fatal it .proved at. Florence, 
Boccaccio has recorded. It is from 
him we learn with certainty that other 
animals brides mkn were capable of 
being infected by the disease — a fact 
of no little interest in ^he history of 
the plagoe. He mentions that he 
himself saw two hogs, on the rags of 
a person who had died of plagae, 
after staggering about for a short 
time, fail down dead as if they had 
taken poison. A mnltitnde of dogs, 
'Cats, fowls, and other domesticated 
animals, were,' he tells us, fellow- 
snfierers with man. . , 

In Germany the mortality was not 
so great as in Italy, but the disease 
assumed the same character. In 
France, Jt is said, many were struck 
as if by lightning, and died on the 
spot — and this more frequently among 
the young and strong than the old. 
Throughout England the disease 
spread with great rapidity, men 
dying in some cases immediately, in 
others within twelve hom*s, or at 
latest in two days. Here, as else- 
where, the inflammatory boils and 
* ' at once as 
ue. It first 
of Dorset, 
scaped;* and 
It that con- 
re reported 
Lccuracy we 
ut the whole 
inth part of 
^ed. 

1 not escape, 
issia protect 
In Norway 
the disease broke out in a frightful 
manner. Nor was the sea a r^oge ; 
sailors found no safety in their ships ; 
vessels were seen driving about on 
the ocean and drifting on the shore, 
whose crews had perished to the last 
man. 

It is a terrible history, this of a 
plague. Nevertheless, if we were 
capable of surveying sucli events 
from an elevated position, where past 
and future were revealed to our view, 
and the whole scheme of creation un- 
folded to our knowledge, we should 
doubtless discover that even plagues 
and pestilences play their parts for' 
the welfare and advancement of the 
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human race. Nor are we without 
some glimpses of their utility. View- 
ing the matter, in the firs^; place;» in a 
quite physiological light, let us sup- 
pose that disease has been generated 
in a great city, that debilitated parents 
give birth to feeble offspring, that the 
fever, or whatever it, may be. Is 
wasting the strength of whole classes 
of the population, is it not better that 
such disease should attain a power 
and virulence that will enable, it to 
sweep off at once a whole Jnfected 
generation, men, women^ and children, 
leaving the population to be replaced 
by the healthier who would survive? 
would not this be better than to ajytow 
the disease to perpetuate itself, inde- 
finitely, and thus to continue to, mul- 
tiply from an infected stock? The 
poison passes on, and searches out 
other neighbourhoods where the like 
terrible remedy is needed. Ay, but 
it passes, you say, into cities and 
districts where no such curative pro- 
cess, no such restoration of the^ecd!, 
was called for. But it is always thus 
with the great laws. of nature^ on of 
Providence., Thus far, and no farther i 
is said to the pestilence as well as to 
the ocean; but the line alopg the 
beach is not. kept or measured with 
that petty precision which a land- 
surveyor would assuredly have sqg-. 
gested. Man*s greatness arises in^arti 
from this struggle with an external 
nature, which threatens from time to 
time to overwhelm him. There js, 
according to his measurement, of 
things, a dreadful surplus of power 
and activity, both in the organic and 
the inorganic world. Nowhere are the 
forces of nature exactly graduated to 
suit his taste or convenience. Happily 
not. Man would sink into the tame- 
ness and insipidity of an Arcadian, 
shepherd, or the sheep he feeds and 
fondles, iif every wind that blew were 
exactly tempered to his own suscep- 
tibility. 

But the moral effects of plague and 
pestilence — what good thing can be 
aaid of them ? A general dissolute- 
ness, an unblushing villany, for the 
most part prevails: a few instances 
of heroic virtue brighten out above 
the corrupted mass. Well, is it no- 
thing, then, that from time to time our 
nature should be fully revealed to us 
in its utmost strength for good or for 
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evil? A veiy hideous revelation it 
may eometiinee be, bot notthe lees 
salntaiy oo this aocoont The mask 
of hypocrisj is torn off a whole dtj ; 
in one moment is revealed to a whole 
people what its morality, what its 
piety is worth. Of the island of 
Gypms, we are told, that an earth- 
qni^e shook its foundations, and was 
accompanied by so frightfhl a hurri- 
cane that the inhabitants, wkc had 
Mn their Mahometan $iaoe$ in order 
that thev might not themselves be 
subjected by them, fled in dismay in 
all directions. Who had slain their 
Mahometan slaves I Their Christian- 
ity bad brought them thus far on the 
road of moral culture 1 At Lttbeck^ 
the Venice of the North, the wealthy 
merchants were not, in this extremity, 
unmindful of the safety of their souls; 
they spent thehr last strength in carry- 
ing their treasures to monasteries and 
churches. Useless for all other pur- 
poses, their gold would now purchase 
neaven. To such intelligent views 
of Christianity had they attained I 
But the treasure had no longer any 
charm for the monks; it might be 
infected; and even with them the 
thirst for gold was in abeyance. 
They shut their gates upon it; yet 
still it was cast to them over the 
convent walls. '* People would not 
brook an impediment to the last pious 
work to which they were driven by 
despair.** 

Did all desert tbdr post, or belie 
thefar professions ? No ; far from it. 
Amongst other instances, take that of 
the Sisters of Charity at the Hotel 
Dieu, ^ Though they lost their lives 
evidently from cont^on, and their 
numbers were several times renewed, 
there was still no want of fresh candi- 
dates, who, strangers to the unchris- 
tian f^ar of death, piously devoted 
themselves to their holy calling.*' 

But how cruel had their fears made 
the base multitude of Christendom I 
They rose against the Jews. They 
sought an enemy. The wells were 
poisoned; the Jews had poisoned them. 
Sordid natures invariably strive to lose 
the sense of their own calamity in a 
vindictive passion sgainst some sup- 
posed author of it. For this reason 
It is, that, whatever the nature of the 
public distress may be, they always 
fasten it upon some human antagonist, 



whom ther can have the luxury of 
hating and reviling. If they cannot 
cure, they can at least revenge tiiem- 
selves. 



''The noble and the mean fiMrieealy 
bound tbemselves by an oath to extirpate 
the Jews by fire and sword, and to Bnateh 
them firom their protectors^ of whom the 
nomber was so small, that throagfaovi 
all Genaaay bot few plaeee eaa be mea- 
tioaed where these anfortmaate peef le 
were not regarded aa oatlawi, and amr- 
tyred and bant. Solemn siimoaeei 
were iseoed from Berne, to the towns of 
Basle, Freyboig, and Sttasbaigy to par- 
eoe the Jews as prisonera. Tut burgo- 
masters and senators, indeed* of/paStd 
this requisition ; but in Basle the popn- 
laee obliged them to bind themselTes by 
an oath to bam the Jews, and to f»ibid 
persons of that eommnnity from enteriar 
their eity f»r the spaoe of two bandied 
years. Upon this all the Jews in Basle, 
whose namber oomid not be ineoBsider- 
able, w«r$ emeloted im a wooden hmildiafp 
eotirucUd for the purpoee, and burnt to* 
getker with it, upon the mere ontery of 
the people, witbont sentence or trial, 
which indeed woald have sTailed them 
nothing. Soon after tht eame thing took 
place at Freyburg. A regular diet was 
held at Bennefeefdy in Alsace, where the 
bishops, lords, and barons, as also depn- 
ties of the eounties and towns, eoosehed 
how they sboald proceed with regard te> 
the Jews: and when the depoties oi 
Strasborg— not, indeed, the bishop of this 
town, who proved himself a riolent fana- 
tic — spoke in favour of the persecnted, 
as nothing criminal was substantiated 
against them, a great outcry was raised, 
and it was vehemently asked why, if sow 
they had covered their wells snd removed 
their backets!** [The wells were not 
ased in the mere suspicion that they wers 
poisoned, and then ^e eoveriag of them 
op became a proof with these i s a soos t i 
that they had been poisoned]. * A san- 
guinary deeree was resolved apon, oC 
which the populace, who obeyed here the 
call of the nobles and superior clergy, be- 
came but the too willing execotionersu 
Wherever the Jews were not burnt they 
were at least banished, and so being 
compelled to wander a^out, they fell 
into the hands of the country people, who- 
without humanity, and regardless at all 
laws, persecuted them with fire and 
swoid. At Spires the Jews, driven t» 
despair, sssembled in their own habita- 
tions,' which they set on firs, and thus 
consumed . themselves with their fismi- 



The atrocities, in short, that were 
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committed agaimt thia unhappy 
people were innnmerable. At Stras* 
burg 2000 men were bornt in their 
own borial • groond. At Majence, 
12,000 are aa^ to have been pat to a 
crnel death. At Eslingen the whole 
Jewirii commnnity barned themaelTea 
in their own ay nagogne. Those whom 
the Christians saved they insisted 
npoQ baptialng ! And, as fanaticism 
begets fanaticism, Jewish mothers 
were seen throwing their children on 
the "pl^topreoouSieirbtrng baptiitd^ 
and then predpitating themselves into 
the flames. From many of the ac- 
cused the rack extorted a confession 
of gnilt ; and as some Christians also 
were sentenced to death for poisoning 
the wells, Dt Hecker suggests that it 
18 not improbable the very belief in 
the prevaknoe of the crime had in- 
dooed some men of morbid imagina- 
tion really to coibmit it. When a 
faith in witchcraft, he observes, was 
prevaleDt, many an old woman waa 
tempted to mutter spells against her 
neighboar. The false accosation bad 
ended in producing, if not the crime 
Itself, yet the criminal intention. 

When we remember what took place 
in England under the reign of one 
Htus Gates, we shall not conclude 
that these terrible halluciDations of the 
pabVic mind are proofs of any very 
peculiar condition of bai bari-m. Then, 
as at the later epoch to which we have 
alluded, a very marvellous plot was 
devised and thoroughly credited. All 
the Jews throngliout Christendom 
were under the control and govern- 
ment of certain superiors at Toledo — 
a secret and mysterious council of 
Rabbis — from whom they received 
their commands. These prepared the 
poison with their own hands, from 
spiders, owls, and other venomous 
animals, and distributed it in little 
bags, with iojunctions where it was 
to be thrown. Dr Hecker gives ns, 
in an appendix, an official account of 
the '* Confessions made on the 15th 
September, in the year of our Lord 
1348, in the castle of Chillon, by the 
Jews arrested in Neustadt on the 
charge of poisoning the wells, springs, 
and other places, also food, &c., with 
the design of destroying and extir- 
pating all Christians." These con- 
fessions were, of course, produced by 
the rack, or by the threat of torture. 
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and the manifest inutility of any d^ 
fence or denial. Nor must it be for- 

§otten, that the official report waa 
rawn up after the whole of the Jews 
at Neustadt had been bnrnt on thia 
very charge. Amongst these confes- 
sions is one of Balaviginua, a Jewish 
physician, arrested at Chillon ** in 
consequence of being fonnd in the 
neighbourhood.** He was pot for a 
short time upon the rack, and, after 
being taken down, ^' confessed, after 
much hesitation, that, about ten weeks 
before, the Babbi Jacob of Toledo 
sent him, by a Jewish boy, scmepoi-^ 
son in the m u m m y of an egg : it waa 
a powder sewed up in a thin leathern 
pouch, accompanied by a letter, com- 
manding him, on penalty of excom- 
munication, and by his required obe- 
dience to the law, to throw the poison 
into the larger and more frequented 
wells of Thonon.** Similar letters had 
been sent to other Jews. All Jews, 
indeed, were under the necessity of 
obeying these inj unctions. He, Bala- 
viginus, had done so ; he had thrown 
the poison into several wells. It waa 
a powder half red and half black. Red 
and black spots were produced by the 
plague ; it was right that this poison 
should partake of these two colours. 

Conveyed over the lake from Chil- 
lon to Clarens to point out the well 
into which he had thrown the powder, 
Balaviginus, ^* on being conducted to 
the ^>ot, and having seen the well, 
acknowledged that to be the place, 
saying, * This is the well into which I 
put the poison.* The well was ex- 
amined in his presence, and the linen 
cloth in which the poison had been 
wrapped was fonnd. He acknow- 
ledged this to be the linen which had 
contained the poison ; he described 
it as being of two colours— red and 
black.*' We follow in imagination 
this Jewish physician. Taken from 
the rack to his cell, he repeats what- 
ever absurdity his unrelenting perse- 
cutors put into his mouth. Rabbi 
Jacob of Toledo — mummy of an egg 
— what yon will. Conducted to the 
well— yes, this was the well ; shown 
the very rag — yes, this was the rag ; 
— and the powder? yes, it was red 
and black. What scorn and bitter- 
ness must have mingled with the 
agony of the Jewish physician ! 

Amidst all this we hear the sconrge 
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asd miserable cbaat of the Flagd- 
lanu, stirniig ap the people to fmh 
persecntiooa, and infectiDg their miiida 
with a aapmtitioii as terrible aa the 
Tioe it pretended to expiate. This 
was Dot, indeed, their Drat appear- 
ance in Europe ; nor did the Flagel- 
lants do more, at the comrnencement, 
than exaggerate the sort of pietj their 
own church had taaght them. Hap- 
pBj, as their fanatidam rose, they 
pat themselres in opposition to the 
hierarchy, and were thus the sooner 
dispersed. In their spiritual exulta- 
tion they presumed to reform or to 
dispense with the priesthood. They 
found themselves, therefore, in their 
turn subjected to grave denundatloos, 
and pronounced to be one cause of 
the wrath of Heaven. 

All this time what were the physi- 
cians doing? In the history of the 
plague, written by a physician, the 
topic, we may be sure, is not forgot- 
ten. But the information we glean 
is of a very scanty, unsatisfactory 
character. As to the origin of the 
plague — '* A grand oonjunction of the 
three superior planets, Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, and Mars, in the sign of Aquarius, 
which took place, according to Guy 
de Cbauliac on the 24th March 1345, 
was generally received as its principal 
cause. In fixing the day, this phy- 
sician, who was deeply versed in 
astrology, did not agree with others ; 
wherefore there arose various dispu- 
tations of weight in that age, but of 
none in ours." The medical faculty 
of Paris pronounced the same opinion. 
Being commissioned to report on the 
causes and the remedies of this Great 
Mortality, they commence thus : 
** It is known that in India, and the 
vicinity of the Great Sea, the constel- 
lations which emulated the rays of 
the sun, and the warmth of the 
heavenly fire, exerted their power 
especially against that sea, and strug- 
gled violently with its waters." Hence 
▼apours and corrupted fogs; hence 
no wholesome rain, or hail, or snow, 
or dew, could refresfti the earth. But 
notwithstanding this leamiog, quite 
peculiar to the age, they were not 
more at fault than other learned 
bodies have been in later times, in 
the practical remedies they suggested 
against the disease. They were not en- 
wisely occupied in fixing the day when 



Jvplter, Mars, and Saturn, bad com- 
bated the sun over the great Indian 
Ocean. '' They did," as Dr Hecker 
says, ** what human intellect could do 
in the actual condition of the healing 
art ; and their knowledge of the dis- 
ease was by no means despicable." 
When fevers have attained to that 
malignancy that they take the name 
of plagnes, they have escaped, we 
suspect, from the control of the phy- 
sician ;— just as when fires take the 
name of conflagrations, you must de- 
vote all your etforts to the saving of 
what is yet unconsuned, and check* 
ing the extension of the flames. 

Amongst the consequences of the 
plague, Dr Hecker notices that the 
church acquired treasures and large 
properties in land, even to a greater 
extent than after the Crusades ; and 
that, on the subsidence of the cala- 
mity, many entered the priesthood, 
or flocked to the monasteries, who 
had no other motive than to partid- 
pate in this wealth. He adds, mlaOf 
that,— 

*< After the cesMtioa of the Black 
Plague, a greater fecundity in women 
waa everywhere remarkable — a grand 
phenomenon, which, from ita occurrence . 
after oTery destructiTe pestilence, proves 
to conviction, if any occurrence can do 
ao, the prevalence of a higher power in 
the direction of general organic life. 
Marriages were, almost without excep- 
tion, prolific, and double and treble 
births were more frequent than at other 
times ; under which head we should re- 
member the atrange remark, jthat %U/n 
the 'great mortality' Ihe children «(n« 
$aid io kau got fncer tuth than brfor< ; 
at which contemporaries were mightily 
shocked, and even later writers have felt \ 
surprise. 

'* If we examine the grounds of this 
oft-repeated assertion, we shall find that 
they were astonished to see children cut 
twenty, or at most twenty-two teeth, 
under the supposition that a greater 
number had formerly fallen. tQ their 
share. Some writers of authority, ar, for 
example, the physician Savonarola^ at 
Ferrara, who probably looked for twenty- 
eight teeth in children, published their 
opinions on this subject. Others copied 
from them without seeing for themselves, 
as often happens in other matters which 
are equally evident ; and thus the world 
believed in a miracle of an imperfection < 
in the human body, which had been 
cauaed by the Black Plague." 
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That a fresh impetns would be 
given to population seems to as qnite 
sofficiently aoconnted for, without 
calling into aid any ** higher power 
in the direction of genend organk 
liie.** Men and women would marry 
early ; and the very fact of their hav- 
ing survived the plague wonld, in 
general, prove that they were healthy 
subjects, or had been well and tem- 
perately brought up. There would 
be the same impetus to population 
that an extensive emigration would 
cause, and an emigration that had 
carried away most of the sick and 
the feeble. The belief that donble 
and treble births were more frequent 
than at other times, may perhaps be 
explained in the same manner as the 
belief that there were fewer teeth than 
before in the human bead. No accu- 
rate observations had been at all made 
upon the subject. 

We come next in order tfi The 
Dancing Mania — an epidemic of a 
quite different character. Not, in- 
deed, as the name might imply, that 
the convulsive dance was a very 
slight sfflictlon— it was felt to be quite 
otherwise ; but because it belongs to 
that class of nervous maladies in 
which there is great room for mental 
or psychical influence. Such dis- 
orders spring up in a certain condition 
of the body, but the form they 
assume wiU depend on social circum- 
stances, or the ideas current at the 
time. And thus Dr Hccker finds no 
difficulty in arranging the Contm/- 
sumnaires of France, or the early Me- 
thodists of England and Wales, in the 
same category as the maniacal dan- 
cers of Germany. Jt was in all the 
cases a physical tendency of a similar 
character, brought out under the influ- 
ence of different ideas. 

Dr Hecker mentions a case which, 
from the simplicity of the facts, 
would form a good introduction to 
others of a more complicated charac- 
ter. In the year 1787, at a cotton- 
manufactory at Hodden Bridge, in 
Lancashire, a girl put a mouse into 
the bosom of another girl, who bad a 
great dread of mice. It threw her 
into a fit, and the fit continued, with 
the most violent convulsions, for 
twenty-four hours. On the following 
day three other girls were seized in 
Che same way ; on the day after six 
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more. A report was now spread 
that a strange disease had been in- 
troduced into the factory by^ a bag of 
cotton opened in the house. Others 
who had not even seen the infected, 
but only beard of their convulsions, . 
were seized with the same fits. In 
three days, the number of the sufferers 
had reached to twenty-four. The 
symptoms were, a sense of great 
anxiety, strangulation, and very 
strong convulsions, which lasted from 
one to twenty-four hours, and of so 
violent a nature that it required four 
or five persons to prevent the patients 
from tearing their hau*, and dashing 
their heads against the floor and 
walle. Dr St Clare was sent for from 
Preston. Dr St Clare deserves to 
have his name remembered. The 
ingenioua man took with him a port- 
able electrical machine. The electric 
shock cured all his patients without 
an exception . When this was known, 
and the belief could no longer bold 
its ground that the plague had been 
brought in by the cotton bag, no 
fresh person was affected. 

If we substitute for the cotton bag 
a belief in some demoniacal inflaeuce, 
, compelling people to dance against . 
their will, we have the dancing 
mania of Germany. Unhappily there 
was no St Clare at hand, with his 
electrical machine, to give a favour^ 
able riiock to body and mind at once, ' 
and thus disperse the malady before 
it gathered an overpowering strength ' 
by the very numbers of the infected. 

''The effects of the Black Death/' 
writes Dr Hecker (whose account of the 
disorder we cannot do better than glTe, 
with some abridgments), *'had not yet 
subsided, when a strange delusion arose 
in Germany. It was a oonTuIsion which 
in' the most extraordinary manner infu- 
riated tbe human ftrame, and excited tbe 
astonidunent of contemporaries for more ' 
than two oentorieS) since which time it 
has never reappeared. It was called the 
Dance of St John, or of St Vitus, on 
account of tbe Bacchantic leaps by 
which it was characterised, and whit^ 
gaTc to those affected, wbilst performing 
tbeirwild dance, and screaming and foam- 
ing with fury, all the appearance of per- 
sons possessed. It did not remain con- 
fined to particular localities, but was 
propagated by the sight of tbe sufferers, 
like a demoniacal epidemic, over the 
whole of Germany and the neighbooring 
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coimtriM to the aorth-wett, whieh wera 
alresdy piepared far iU reoeptioa by iIm 
preTailing optnioos of the tunes. 

"So early m the yew 1374, Aeeea* 
blagee of men &nd women were eeen ai 
Aix-l»-ChapeUe, who had come ont of 
Germany, and who, united by one com- 
mon delosiony exhibited to the pablle, 
both in the etreete and in the ehnrohee, 
the fallowing strange spectacle. They 
formed cirelei hand in hand, and, appear^ 
ing to have loot all ooatrol oTer their 
seoMt, eoatinoed daneiag, regardleia of 
the bystanders, for hoora t^^er, in 
wild delirinm, nntil at length they fell 
to the ground in a state of exhanstioo. 
They then complained of extreme op- 
pression, and groaned as if in the agonies 
of death, ontil they were swathed in 
clothes, bound tightly round their waists, 
upon which they again reeoTered, and 
remained free from oomplsint until the 
next attack. This practice of swathing 
was resorted to on account of the tym^ 
paay which followed these spasmodie 
raTingt; but the bystanders fraquently 
relieved patients in a less artificial man- 
ner, by thumping or trampling upon the 
parts affected. While dancing, they 
neither saw nor heard, being insensible 
to external impressions through the 
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riot and Mniiicbery. Morefre^oeBllTv 
however, the demootaeal origin of the 
diaeaae, of whidi few men doubted, 
led to its being regaided with astoo- 
Istonat and horror. BeUgioas pro- 
cessloM were ioBtitoted on its aeoonnit 
masses and hymns were snag, and 
the whole power of the priesthood waa 
called in to exordse the evil spirit. 
The malady rose to its greatest height 
in some of the towns on the Bhlne. 
At Cologne the nomber of the pos- 
sessed amounted to more than fire 
hundred, whilst at Metz the streets 
are said to have been filled (number- 
ing women and children together) with 
eleven hundred dancers. Even those 
idle vagabonds who, for their own 
purposes, imitated their oonvnlsivo 
movements, assieted to spread the 
disorder; for in these maladies the 
susceptible are infeeted 4uite as easily 
by the imitation as by the reality. 

The physicians stood aloof. Ac- 
knowledged as a demoniacal posses- 
sion, they left the treatment of the 
disease entirely to the priesthood; 
and their exorcisms were not without 
avaiL But it was necessary to thia 
species of remedy that the patienta 
should liave faith in the church and 
its holy ministers. Without faith 
there would certainly, in such a case,, 
be no cure ; and, unhappily, the report 
bad been spread by some irreverend 
schismatics that the disorder Itself 
was owing— to what will our readers 
suppose? — ^to an imperfect bi^itism — 
to the baptism of children by the 
bands of uochsate priests. Where 
this notion prevailed, the exorcism, 
we need not say, was onavaillog. 

The malady firet bore the name of 
St John's Dance, afterwards that of 
St Vitus's. This second name it took 
from the mere circnmstance that St 
Vitus was the saint appealed to for 
its cure. A legend had been framed 
with a curious disregard— even for a 
legend — of all history and chronology,, 
in which St Vitus, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom, as the church records, under 
the Emperor Domitian, is described 
as praying. Just before he bent bia 
neck to the sword, that he might 
protect from the Dancing ^lania all 
those who thould iolenmise the day (f 
his commemoration^ and fast upon its 
eve. The prayer was granted; a 
voice from heaven was heard say- 
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lag, '* Vltcw, thy prayer is accepted." 
He became, of course, the patron 
saiDt of those afflicted with the 
dandnc plagoe. But the name onder 
which It lint appeared, of St John'a 
Dance, receives from Dr Hecker an 
explanajtion which points out to 
ns a probable origin of the disease 
itself, or of the peculiar form which it 
assnmed. 

*The oonneetioii,'' he says, ^^ which 
John the Bapiiflt luul with the daaeiag 
aaiiift of the fourteenth centnry, wae of a 
totally diflhrent ehaneter. He was ori- 
ginaHy fn from being a protecting eafni 
to those who were attacked, or one who 
wovld be likely to give them relief from 
a malady oonsidered an the work of the 
deriL Oa the contrary, the manner in 
Which he waa worshipped afforded an 
important and Tery cTident canse for its 
de?rtopment. From the remotest period, 
perhaps cTcn so far back as the fonrth 
cttttnry, St John's day was solemnised 
with all sorts of strange and mde cos- 
tOms, of which the original mystical 
meaning was rarionsly disflgnred among 
different nations by superadded reKcs of 
heathenism. Thns the Germaas tnoe- 
femd to the festiTal of St John's day an 
ancient heathen usage — the kindling of 
the 'hodfyr,' which was forbidden them 
by St Boniface ; and the belief sabsists 
even to the present day, that people and 
animals that haTo leaped through these 
flames, or their smoke, are protected for a 
whole year from fcTcrs and other dis- 
eases, as if by a kind of baptism by fire. 
BacchaaaUaa dances, which hare origi* 
nated from similar eaoses among all the 
mde nations of the earth, and the wild 
eztraTaganotes of a heated imagination, 
were the eonstaat aeeompaaimeats of 
this half-heathen, half-^ristian featiraL" 

In a note at a snbseqnent page Dr 
Hecker cites some cnrions passages to 
show what in the middle ages took 

Slace at '' St John's fires.'* Bones, 
oms, and other mbbish were heaped 
together to be consnmed in smoke, 
while persons of all ages danced round 
the flames as if they had been pos- 
sessed. Others seized homing flam- 
beans, and made a circnit of the 
fields, in the snpposition that they 
thereby screened them from danger ; 
while others again tomed a cart- 
wheel, to represent the retrograde 
moTement of the snn. The last cir- 
cnmstance takes back the imagination 
to the old primitive worship of the 
snn ; and p^haps the very fires of St 



John might date their history from 
those kindled in honour of Baal or 
Moloch. Dr Hecker suggests that 
mingling with these heathen traditions 
or customs a remembrance of the 
history of St John's death — that 
dsAce which occasioned his decapita- 
tion— mij^ht also have had its share 'm 
determining ^e pecnliar manner is 
whidi ^is sahdt's day shonld be ob- 
served. However that may be, as we 
find that the first dancers in Aix-la- 
Chapelle appeared with St John's 
name in their mouths, the conjecture 
is very probable that the wild reveb 
of St Jean's day had given rise, if not 
to the disease, yet to the type or form 
in which it appeared. 

At a sut)8equent period, indeed, 
when the ^Reorder had assumed, if we 
may so speak, a more settled aspect, 
the name of St John was no other- 
wise associated with it than the name 
of St Vitus. People danced upon 
his festival to obtain a cure. And 
these periodical dances, while they 
relieved the parents, assisted also to 
perpetuate the malady. Throughout 
the whole of June, we are told, prior 
to the festival of St John, many men 
felt a disquietude and restlessness 
which they were unable to overcome. 
They were dejected, timid, and 
anxious; wandered about in an un- 
settled state, being tormented with 
twitching pains, which seized them 
suddenly in different parts; they 
eagerly expected the eve of St John's 
day, in the confident hope that, by 
dancing at the altars of this saint, they 
would be freed from all their suffer- 
ings. Nor were they disappointed. By 
dancing and raving for three honra 
to the utmost scope of their desires, 
they obtained peace for the rest of 
the year. For a long time, however, 
we bear of cases which assumed the 
most terrific form. Speaking of a 
period which embraced the close of 
the fifteenth century, Dr Hecker 
says: — 

<< The St Vitos's dance attacked people 
of all stations, etptdally thote wka Ud a 
9edentartf /{/e, snch as shoemakers and 
tailors ; but eTcn the most robust pea- 
sants abandoned their labours in the 
fields, as if they were possessed by evil 
spirits; and thns those affected were 
seen assembling indiscriminately, from 
time to time, at certain appointed places. 
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mud, imlMt preTenUd by the lookert-«ii. 
oontinuiog to dance withoal intermisaion, 
ontil their Tery Ust Ixreath wm expended. 
Their forj and extraTagaoce of demean- 
our 80 completely deprived them of their 
■enses, that many of them dashed their 

I^^ ?."* ^^"^^ ^^ ^^J" ^^ 06nen 
of hnfldings, or rashed headlong into i*. 
pid riyers, whmre they found a watery 
graTe. Roaring and foaming ai they 
were, the bjrataiiderri coaJd only succeed 
in rertrainii^ them by placing henehea 
and diairs in their way, bo that, by tb« 
high leaps they were tempted to take, 
their streqgth might be exhausted," 

Music, however, wm « atill better 
reeoarce. It excited, but it bMtened 
rorwird the paroxysm, and doabtless 
redoced it to some ■ measam and 
rhythm. The magistnUes even hired 
masicians for the purpose of carrying 
the dancers the more rapidly through 
the atUck, and directed that athletic 
men should be sent among them, in 
order to complete their exhaustion* 
A marvellous story is related on the 
authority of one Felix Plater : Seve- 
ral powerful men being commissioned 
to dance with a girl who had the 
dancing mania tiU she had recovered 
fipom her disorder, they successively 
relieved each other, and danced on 
for the space of four weeks I at the 
end of which time the patient fell 
down exhausted, was carried to an 
hospital, and there recovered. She 
had never once undressed, was en- 
tirely regardless of the pain of her 
lacerated feet, and had merely sat 
down occasionally to take some nour- 
isbment or to slumber, and even then 
the bopping movement of her body 
continued." 

Happily, however, this mania grew 

more rare every year, so that in the 

beginning of the seventeenth century 

we mav be said to be losing sight of 

It in G^any. Nor shall we foUow 

out its history further in that country, 

because the same disorder, under a 

different form, made its appearance 

in Italy, and we must by no means 

neglect to noUce the dancing mania 

which was so universally attributed 

to the bite of the tarantula. What- 

ever part the ftestival of St John the 

iJaptist performed in Germany, as an 

exciter of the disease, that part was 

«tUI more clearly performed in Italy 

oy the popular beUef in the venom of 

a spider. 



TUEpidemicipftkeMiddieAgti. [Mardi, 

We aball not go back with Df 
Hecker into the fears or superstitions 
of classical times as to the bite of 
certain spiders or liaards ; we OMist 
keep more atriet^ to our text ; we 
most start from the period whoi^ 
men's minda were still optfi (o pain 
and alarm on account of dielreqoent 
return of the plagoe. 

''The bite of venomous spiders, or 

rather the unreasonable fear of its oon- 

sequences, excited at suck a Jnact^fe, 

though it could net have <|oi)e so at aa 

earlier period, a vielent nenroaadiMrder, 

which, like St Vitus's danoe in Germany, 

spread by qmipathy, increasuig in severity 

as It took a wider range, and atiU fuctber 

extending its ravages from itsJoag«<Mi- 

tinuanoe. Thus, from the middle of the 

^urteenth century, the fiiries <|f Tkt 

Dance brandished their scouige over 

Afflicted mortals; aod music, for which 

the inhabitai^ts of Italy now probably for 

the first time manifested susceptibility 

and talent, became capable of exciting 

eesutic attacks in these affected, and 

thus fuminhed the magical means of 

exorcising their melancholy." 

Does the learned doctor fnsiiniate 
that the Italians owed tbefrnatmW 
taste for music to this invasion of 
Tarantlsm ? 



''At the cloee of the fifteenth oeatary, 
we find that Taj-antism had ^read beyead 
the boundaries of Apulia, and that the 
fear of being bitten by venomons spiders 
had increased. NolhiDg short of death 
itself was expected from the wound which 
these insects inflicted ; and if tboee who 
were bitten eicaped with their lives, they' 
were aaid to he pining away in a 4a»-. 
ponding state of lasaitudew Many became 
weak-sighted or hard #f hearing ; some 
lost the power of speech ; and all were In- 
sensible to ordinary cau^s of excltteient 
Nothing but the flute or the citfaem 
afforded them relief. At the sound of 
these instruments they awoke as if by 
enchantment, opened their eyes, and mov- 
ing slowly at first, aooerding io the 'mea- 
sure of the music, were, ae th» timo 
quickened, gradually hurried onto^ the 
most passionate dance. It was generally 
obserrable that country people, who Vfr« 
rvd€ and ignorant of mutic, evinced on 
them occasioM an unvtvol degree of grau^ 
u if they had been well practised in 
elegant movements of the body ; for it is 
a peculiarity in nervous disorders ot this 
kind that the organs of lao^otfmre inaa 
altered coadition, and are completely 
under the control of the overstrained 
spirits." 
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This increased agility and grace of 
iDOvemeDt is by no means to be dis- 
credited by tlie read^rl It is a symp- 
tom which distingoisbes one class of 
epil^t^ti<^' patients. S6me hare ittri- 
boted \t to an over-exd.tement of the 
cerebellum. However that may be, 
there are greater wonders than this 
contained in onr most sober and tmst- 
worthy books on the disorders of the 
lic^rvons system. We cotitiniie the 
acdotfnt :— 

'' Cities and Tillage* alike resounded 

throughoat the summer season with (he 

notes of fifes, clarinets, au4 TurlcM^ 

drains; and patients were everywhere to 

be met with who looked to dancing as 

their only remedy. Alexander ab AJex- 

actfdro;- who gives this aceoont, saw a 

yottng man ia a remote Tillage who was 

seized with a violent attack of Tarantism. 

He )iBleMd<with eagdmesa tad a: fixed 

stsie. to> ihfi s6ond of a drum, and his 

gncefol. movements gradfiaiiy became 

is dancing 

i of frantic 

lost exer- 

the midst 

mind arid 

d, and be 

lie groond, 

motionless 

'onsed him 

ed perfor- 

manees.")'. ..•■.". '••».;, 

mind 
I may 
[) ob- 
QS of 
me a 
redo- 
when 
Imost 
itnre. 
%i is 
other 
little 
pera- 

BSt of 
isola- 
ice of 
con- 

_ ^ tions, 

!^, for the most part, iHusory. The 
vitlmonitory symptoms may be veiy 
aistre^sing, bat the condition of the 

gat lent, when the fit is on, is that of 
isensibility to pain. 
The getiei^al conviction was, that 
by mnsic and dancing the poison of 
the tarantqla was distributed oyer 



the whole body, and expelled through 
the skin ; but, unfortunately, it was 
also believed that i^tbe slightest ves- 
tige of it remained behind the disor- 
der would break out again. Thus 
there was no confidence excited in a 
perfect cure. Men who had danced 
themselves well one summer watched 
the iie:Jct summer for the returning 
symptoms, and found in thefmselve* 
what they looked for. llius — 

'^The number ef those sfibcted by it 
increased beyond belief, for whoever had 
actually been, or even fiincied that he 
had been once bitteti by a poisonous 
spider or' scorpion, mad** his appearance 
annually whenever the merry notes of 
the Tanrntella c resounded. Inquisitive 
ftmales joined the thiong<and caught the 
. disease*->-not indeed ftrom the poison of the 
spider, but from the mental poiton which 
they eagerly received through the eye ; 
and thiis the cure of the TarwUati gra- 
dually became established as a regular 
ftstii^ of the populace." 

It was customary for whole bands 
of musicians to traverse Italy during 
the summer months, and the cure of 
the disordered was undertaken on a 
grand scale; This season of dancing 
and music was called *' The women's 
little carnival/' for it was women 
more ' especially who conducted the 
arrangements. It, was the^, too, H 
seems, who pdid the musicians their 
fee. The musi^ itself received its due 
share of study and attention. There 
were different kinds of the Tarantella 
(as the curative melody was called) 
suited to evei7 variety of the ailment. 

One very curious circumstance con- 
nected with this disease must not pass 
unnoticed — the passion excited by 
certain colours. Amongst the Ger- 
mans, those afiiicted by St Vitus's 
dance were enraged by any garment 
of the colour of red. Amongst the 
Italians, on the contrary, red colours 
were generally liked. Some preferred 
one colour, some another, but the de- 
votion to the chosen colour was one 
of the most extraordinary symptoms 
which the disease manifested in Italy. 
The colour that pleased the patient 
he was enamoured of; the colour that 
displeased excited bis utmost fury. 

^ Some preferred yellow, others werr 
enraptured with green; and eyewitnesses 
describe this rage for colours as so extra- 
ordinary that they can scarcely find irords 
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wiUi whloli to ezpraM their aoioaiih- 
meni. Ko tooner did the patients oh- 
t&in s'li^t of their fkroorite ooloar than 
they muied like infbriated animala to- 
wardt the object, deToured it with their 
'Mger looks, kissed and caressed it in ejtrj 
possible way, and, gradoallf resigning 
theaselves to loftor sensatieiis, adopted 
the laognishiag exp res s ion of enaaovied 
loTexs, and embraced the haadkwchief, 
«r wbaieTer artiele it might be which 
was preaeated to them, with the most in- 
tense ardour, while the tears streamed 
from their eyes as if they were com- 
pletely orerwhelmed by the inebriatiag 
im pr es si on on their senses. 

** The dandng fits of a oeiiaia Gapnehin 
faUr in Tarentnm exdted so much curi- 
osity that Cardinal C^jetano proceeded to 
the monastery thai he might see with hia 
«wneyiewhalwasgoingon. Asooenasthe 
monk» who was in the midst of his dancty 
peneived the spiritoal prince dotiiod in 
hto red garments, he no longer listened to 
^le tarmntella of the musicians, but with 
strange geetnres endeavoured to approadi 
the cardinal, as if he wished to count the 
Tery threads of his scarlet robe, and to 
allay his intense longing by its odour. 
The interference of the spectators, and 
his own respect, prevented his tondiing 
it, and ttros, the irritation of his senees 
not being appeased, he fell into a state of 
•neh aagnish and disqnietude that he 
p rese n tly sank down in a swoon, from 
which he did not reooTer until the cardi- 
nal compassionately gare him his cape. 
This he immediately seiied in the great- 
est ecstasy, and pressed, now to his breast, 
now to his forehead and cheeks, and then 
again commenced his dance as if in the 
iteuMj of a.loTc fit.'* 

Another cniioiif symptom, which 
wag probably coDnectea with this 
patsioii for oolom*, was ao ardmt 
WDgiog for the sea. These oyer-sas- 
■eeptible people were attracted irresis- 
tibly to the boondless expanse of the 
bine ocean, and lost themselves in its 
amtemfdatlon. Some were carried 
to fiur by this ragne passionato long- 
ing as to cast themselves into the 
waves. 

Tho persuasion of the inevitable 
and fatal consequences of being bitten 
bj the tarantula was so general that 
it exercised a dominion over t^e 
strongest minds. Men who in their 
sober moments considered the disor- 
der as a species of nervoos affection 
depending on the imagination, were 
themselves brought under the influ- 
ence of this imagination, and suffered 
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from the disorder at the apparoaoh of 
the dreaded tarantula. A veiy strik- 
ing anecdote of this kind is told of the 
Bishop of FoUgno. Qnite sceptical 
as to the venom of the insect, he 
allowed himself to be bitten by a 
tarantula. But he had not measured 
the strength of his own imagination, 
however well he had estimated the 
real malignant of the spider. The 
bishop fell ill, nor was there any cure 
for him but the music and the dance. 
Many reverend old gentlemra, it is 
said, to whom this remedy appeared 
highly derogatory, only exagi^rated 
their symptoms by delaying to have 
recourse to what, after all, was found 
to be the true and sole q>ecific. 

But even popular errors are not 
eternal This of Tarantism oon- 
iinned, our author tells as, through- 
out the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but gradually declined till it 
became limited to single cases. ^ It 
mav therefore be not unreasonably 
mamtained,** he condudes, '* ttat the 
Tarantism of modem times bean 
nearly the same relation to the origi- 
nal malady as the St Titus's dance 
which still exists, and certainly has 
all akmg existed, bears, in certain 
cases, to the original dandng mania 
of the dancers <tf St John." 

In a subsequent chapter, our anther 
informs us that a discuMe of a similar 
character existed In Abyssinia, or still 
exists, for the authority he quotes is 
that of an English surgeon who re« 
sided nine years In Abyssinia, from 
1810 to the year 1819. We cannot 
pretend to say that we have ever seen 
the book, which the learned German 
has, however, not permitted to escape 
him — we have never seen tiie Life 
and Adveniures of Nathaniel Pearce^ 
written by himself; but. Judging by 
the extract here given, Nathaniel 
Pearce must be a person worth know- 
ing, he writes with so much candour 
and simplidty. The disease is called 
in Abyssinia the Tigretler, because it 
occurs most freauently in the Hgr^ 
country. The first remedy resorted 
to Is the Introduction of a learned 
Dofrer, '* who reads the Grospd of 8t 
John, and drenches the patient with 
cold water daily." If this does not 
answer, then the relations hire a band 
of trumpeters, drummers, and fifers, 
and buy a quantity of liquor ; all the 
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yoang men and iroQaen of the place 
assemble at the patient^s boose, and 
she (for it is generally a woman), ar- 
rayed in all the finery and trinkets 
that can be borrovred ftt>m the neigh- 
bours, is exdted by the mnsic to 
dance, day after day if necessary, till 
ahe drops down from ntter exbaostion. 
The disease is attended with a great 
emaciation ; and the doctor says ** he 
was almost alarmed to see one nearly 
a skeleton moye with such strength.** 
He then proceeds to recount his own 
domestic calamity in a strain of the 
most commendable candour : — 

" I could not ha TO Tontared to write 
this from heiursay, nor oould I oouceiTo 
it possible until I was obliged to put this 
remedy in practice upon my own wife, 
who was seised with the same disorder. 
I at first thought that a whip would be 
■^t some serrioey aud one day attempted 
m fen strokes when unnoticed by any 
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it. But into scientific perplexities of 
this kind we cannot now enter. One 
plain and homely caution is derivable 
from all these histories. Good sense 
is a great preservatiye of health. Do 
not voluntarily make a fool of your- 
self, or your folly may become in tnm 
the master of yoor reason. Epilepsy 
has been bioaght on by the simulation 
of epilepsy. We doubt not that a 
man might dance to his own shadow, 
and talk to it, as it danced before him 
on the wall, till he drove himself into 
a complete frenzy. A sect in Ame- 
rica thonght fit to introdnce certain 
grimaces, laughing, weeping, and the 
like, into their public service. It was 
not long before their grimaces, in 
some of their numbers, became in- 
voluntary ; the muscles of the face had 
escaped the eontrol of the will. A 
decided tomgwhmouua was exhibited 
a short time amongst the Irvingites. 
Happily, in the present state of society, 
men's minds are called ofif into so 
many directions, that a predominant 
idea of this kind has little chance of 
establishing itself in that tyrannous 
manner which we have seen possible in 
the middle ages. But it is better not to 
play with edged tools. If people will 
stand round a table, fixing their 
minds on one idea— that a certain 
mysterious influence will pass through 
their fingers to move the table— they 
will lose, for a time, the voluntary 
command over their own fingers, 
which will exert themselves without 
any volition or consciousness on their 
part. They are entering, in fact, into 
that state which, in the olden time, 
was considered a demoniacal posses- 
sion ; so that, speaking from this 
point of view, one may tnily say that 
^' Satan does turn the table," but it is 
by entering into the table-turner. 
When we have been asked whether 
there is anything in mesmerism, we 
have always answered— a great deal 
more than you ought, without medical 
advice, to make trial of. Nor do we 
at all admire the performance of the 
so-called electro-biologist. Experi- 
ments in the interest of science are 
permissible ; but is it fit that any one 
should practise the art of inducing a 
temporary state of Idiocy in persons 
of weak or susceptible nerves, for the 
purpose of collecting a crowd, and 
oassing round the hat ? 
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The subject of the third treatise of 
Dr Hecker is the Sweatmg Sickness. 
This third part is more misoeHaneoiis 
than its predecessors, and we ha^e no 
space to do jastice to its varied and 
sometimes disputable matter. Dr 
Hecker describes the sweating sick- 
ness as a legacy left as by the civil 
wars of York and Lancaster. It first 
developed itself in Richmond's army, 
which had been collected from abroad, 
over-fatigned by long marches in a 
very damp season, and probably ill 
sopplied with rations. Its rapid ex- 
tension through the cities he attributes 
to the intemperance of the English, 
to their overfeeding, and the want of 
cleanliness in their houses. Gluttony, 
and the filth of the rush-covered floors, 
he detects even amongst the wealthiest 
of the land. For a minute descrip- 
tion of the disease, and the Doctor's 
investigation into the nature of it, we 
must refer to the book itself. 

On the physicians, and the manner 
in which they addressed themselves 
to the encounter of this strange cala- 
mity, there is a passage which it may 
be instrucdve to peruse : — 

''The physicians could do little or 
nothing for the people in this extremity. 
They are nowhere alluded to throughout 
this epidemic, and even those who might 
hare come forward to succour their fel- 
low-citiieo, had fallen into the errors of 
Galen, and their dialectic minds sank 
under this appalling phenomenon. This 
holds good eren of the fumous Thomas 
Linacre, subsequently physician in ordi- 
nary to two monarchs, and founder of 
the College of Physicians in 1518. In 
the prime of his youth he had been an 
eyewitness of ihe erents at Oxford, and 
survired even the second and third erup- 
tion of the sweating sickness ; but in 
none of his writings do we find a single 
word respecting &ia disease, which is of 
such permanent importance. In fket, the 
restorers of the medical soienee of ancient 
Greece, who were followed by all the 
most enlightened men in Europe, with 
)f Linacre, occupied 
th the ancient terms 
lal obeerration, and 



in their critical researehes oferlooked the 
important events that were passing before 
their eyes. This reminds us of the later 
Greek physicians, who for four hundred 
yeasi paid no attention to the smallpox*, 
because they- could find no description of 
it in the immortal works of Galen !*' 

Who shall say, in reading sucb 
passages, that the New Phihsophy of 
Bacon, which reads now like old com- 
mon-sense, was not sadly wanted, if 
the learned physician, while feeling 
his patient's pulse, could see only with 
the eyes of Galen ? In the fourteenth 
century we see the physician busied 
with his astrology, and laboriously 
fixing the day when Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars, did battle with the sun 
over the great Indian Ocean ; in the 
sixteenth we find him« with quite 
dialectic mind, absorbed in the study 
of his classical lauthorities ; at the 
present time we may truly say that 
there are no inquiries oondncted with 
a more philosophical sphrit, or with 
greater zeal and energy, than those 
which relate to the human frame, its 
functions and its diseases. The ex- 
treme complexity of thesubject renders 
our progress slow. And yet progress 
can haraly be said to have been slow. 
Let any one take op that admirable 
little maaaal on The Nervous Sj/siem^ 
by Dr Herbert Mayo, and compare it 
with any work a hundred years old : 
it is a new science ; and that not only 
fh>m the new facts which a Robert 
Bell and a Marshall Hall, and other 
distinguished men in France and 
Germany, have added to our know- 
ledge, but from the fine spirit of phi- 
losophical inquiry which presides over 
the whole. We have not only left 
astrology behind, we have not only 
left behind the undue reverence to clas- 
sical authority, but we have thrown 
aside that dislike and depreciation of 
physiology which the metaphysician 
had done his part to encourage, and 
have entered, as with a fresh eye and 
a beating heart, upon the study of th» 
wonders of the human frame. 
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THB BONO OF MBTRODOBU8. 

UayroUpr /3u$roio rdfUHs rpifiw, tlw ayopfj fuv 
K()h€a Koi manrraX npti^s ' iv tk h6pois 

Ktpios' M (tbnft^ fjp fiiv ix!J^ rt, kXcov 
p d* wropffs^ ii6pog oUas. Ixf ir yapop ; oUot Spifrrot 

tiaarrai' ov yofiitig ; Qg Zr* ikai^p6fr€paif. 
riioHi fftSSoff* Sx^poims Shnus fiiof al vt^rrfrts 

^tutak€€U' nokial d* ipwaKuf cv<Fc|3«rr. 
oIk ipa rS»¥ duraSttf 4p6£ aipttnSi h ^ y«WSkii 

iufimfr\ J) rh Ikofiw, ntatra yip Mkh filf. 

Mbtbodobus was a rare old blade, 
HIa wine he drank, hla prayers be said, 

And did his duty duly; 
Bat with grave affairs of Chnrch and State 
He never fretted his smooth p^. 

For be said, and he said fbll tmlj. 
If a man aboot and about will go. 
To mend all matters high and low. 

He'll find no rest fall sarely. 
In bis chair of ease a thorn will grow. 
The gall will in his bladder flow, 
Thick seeds of sorrow he will sow. 
And make hii dearest friend a foe. 

And go to the grave prematurely. 
One dav he sate beside the fire, 
With all things square to his desire 

— A wintry day, when Boreas blew 
Thronsh the piping hills with a halloo- 
Just adher dinner, when the wine 
On the tip of his nose was glowing fine. 
A pleasant vapour 'fore him floats. 

The logs are biasing brightly. 
And in his brain the happy thoughts 

Begin to move fhll lightly. 
He never wrote a verse before, 
Though now he counted good threescore, 
And scarcely knew what poets meant, 
When in their high conceited bent 

They talked of inspiration. 
But now his soul a fancy stirred ; 
He trilled and chirped like any bird ; 

His bright imagination 
Poured forth a pleasant flowing verse, 
Which, if yon please, I will rehearse 

For gentle meditation. 
IVas Greek of course, but by the skill 
Made English, of mv classic quill, 
As good, or better, If yon will. 

In this my free translation. 

1. 
They may rail at thb world, and say that the devil 

Rules o'er it, usurping the mace of the Lord ; 
In my soul I detest all such impious cavil. 

While I sit as a guest at life's bountiful board. 

VOL. LXXV.— KO. CCOOLXI. 2 A 
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I was Toaiig ; I un old, and my temples are boary, 
On Tlme^ rocking tide I hare gallantly oared ; 

This wisdom I liarMd, *tia the sum ef my story, 
With blessings God's earth like a gamer is stored. 

Yon blame yov omditioa; by Jo^ I was never 

So placed that I coold not with prida be a maa; 
At rest or afloat o« life's iM^sowi&if iiteK» 

Content was my watohwor4» eiyoyMeiit my pits. 
Where bnsy meft bostle, ttt elbow and jostle 

What sport ! then at hone how dsUghtfoi repeaal 
What comfort and piaasnre tout bo4y to measw* 

At large ia the e&ow-diair^ toastkig your toss 1 

8. 
A soldier? how galUyii throigh wm$kM and thio^^ thunder 

To ride like the lightning, when Jnpiier roan; 
A fiurmer f to gaae on the green leafy wender 

Of April how sweet, and to think en the slecee 
Of golden-sbeaied aatamn 1 — te dash throagh the biUow 

Is dear to the merchant whn oarriei hk gaina; 
How sweet to the peel on gieen grassy pOlewv 

To lie when spring nephyia axe fimning hia brains t 

4. 
When yon find a good wMe> Kalna nnea to many ; 

But art then a bachekMr, aeTer eemplain; 
Less sail yon display, bat lees huden yon earryv 

And over yonrseli like a kin|^ yon may reign. 
'TIS pleasant to hear children prattling aromdyon, 

Thank Henven yon're arrows enoeih te yenr bow; 
Bat if Ton love qaist, they'll only eonRmnd jen» 

So if now yon haie none— may k ever be so 1 

Art yonng ? then rejoice in thy yonth,— give the pinion 

Of passion fieee play— love and hate like a man; 
And gather aroona thee a migh^ dominion 

Of yentorons thon^^Us, Uko the crest-waving vnn 
Of a conquering host Art old? repataftien 

And honour shall ind thoe and pleasoies s e r ene» 
And a power like to Jove's^ whw the fste of the Mtion 

ShaU wait on thy word in the hall of the qnesn. 

6. 
Blow hot or blow cold, with hearty eadenvoor 

Still witch oot % vktoe firom all that yon see; 
Use well what yon get, giving thanks to the Giver, 

And think everything good in its plaoe end d^ree. 
Tve told you my thoai^ts, and I thkk yon're my debtor, 

And if you don't think so, I wish yon were teMi ; 
The sooner you rot on a dunghill the better^ 

You're not worth the atrnw that they shake ftnr your bed. 
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Wb CmI ooBpellad to addreu out- 
a^vQs to aa wigraeioiii and dlsagrM^ 
able task. At this MooMot bat om 
tbengbt om^fu U b» eBCoaFa^ed 
throngboit tbe BritMb tapira-^bat 
of oicMuitOTiBg and beatbig bade tiie 
B69r and fonnldable agoraisor oft tbe 
Mbei^ea ef Europau l^e akaU not 
entar bow upon tbo hiatory of paat 
traaaadioBa. We aball set atop* te 
fiiqoure whether tbe Muiiatry acted 
Ibolishly ev Bot bi allowbig theoi- 
ielvea^ ia spite ef rofeated iracaiDgs 
BBd moat pregDant netaooes, to be 
deaeiyedy <Hi|oled, and outwitted 1^ 
tbe agents of Boaaiaa diplomacy, it 
ia eaoogh for aa tbat tbe war beat ^ 
all inteata aad pnrpeaoe, begaa tbat 
we are aeadhig^ foitb oar anaameata 
aad makiag oor prepamtioaa for aocb 
a acmggle aa baa aot beea kaowa 
doriag the lifetinieof tbe pveseat gen^ 
latioa— a ad that we baye, diroBtLy, 
tbe Boat ooloesal force ia Eorope to 
cope with, to wlilcb poaaiblr aiay be 
aaited aceatralpowerof tbe Coatineolii 
with an army at its disposal move 
tbao twiee aa oomeroaa as our owa. 
' Gladly do we bail tbe spirit wbi<^ 
ai present animatea tbe nation. It 
assores as tbat we have aot degeoe* 
sated dnriaff tbe long period of peace 
wbi<^ we have enjoyed. It shows 
that we aie still alive to ooc digni^ 
aa apeople, toonr do^ as tbeeaemies 
of ootraga and aggression— tbat we 
liave heart enongh aad will eaoogh, 
at any aacrifice, to maiataia our high 
posidoa— and tbat tbe love of Mam- 
mon baa aot so occupied oar seals as 
to render ns insensible to the part 
which we are boond to take, as the 
freest state and most advanced com- 
numity ta Europe. We deoy, oa the 
part of tbe people of Great Britaia, 
that they have either beea rash or 
headstrong ia this matter ; they have 
anbmitted, with remarkable patieaoe, 
to negotiations protracted beyond 
^pe, and with advantage to tbe 
enemy \ and, so Car from being pre- 
cipate or impetnons towards war, they 
have urged nothing upon the Mlnistiy 
imtil, after unparalleled vacillation, 
the latter have been compelled to see 
that no other coarse was open to 
theoL bat a final rnptnie with Bossia. 



This aesaioa of Paritament began 
ai leisarely and laiily ws tboagh there 
were no oombaatible elements visible 
in Europe— as though there bad beea 
BO amnsaiea-^aa tbeugb ao severe 
blew had been stroek by Bossia at 
Tarkeyt almost ia tbe presence of aad 
iadefiaaeeofoarfleek Had we been 
at peace wkb aU tbe worid, Mialsters 
ceold aot have sbowa lose symptoma 
oi eacUemeat. Tbe meetfag of Par- 
Uaaeat wae postpoaed to tbe last day; 
poasibly on account of negotiations 
still pendbig, after Wallaehia aad 
liiddavia bM beea ooenpied by the 
Bnsslan t r oe p a- aflar enng«B>ents 
bad takea place apoo tiie Daoobe — 
aad after a Turkish fleet bad beea 
assailed Mid aaaibilated wkbia tbe 
ToriLisb bariMar of Sinope. Negotia- 
tioa ia loagrttved. Tbe Premier baa 
even aow such faith ia protocols tbat 
be preteses to believe tbe peace of 
Eorope maybe preaerved—an opinion^ 
tbe gaUaatry of which caanot be quee- 
tioaed, kasmacb aa be standealoae ; 
aad fo which he will certainly be 
eatltled to immortal credit, if the 
Caar eboeses to yield and withdraw 
after all that has taken place. But 
with Lord Abecdeen^soi^ionflor con- 
victiona we have nothing, at the pre- 
sent momentt to do. We think that,, 
eoaaideriag the important nature of 
the crisis, and tbe vastness of tbe in- 
tereeta aft stake, it was the duty of 
yinSafiwft to have advised aa earlier 
meeting of Pariiament^ so that tbe 
natural anxiety of tba nation might 
not be prolonged, nor any feeling oi 
distrust engendered. Such a step 
would at au events have been satis^ 
ftictory to tbe public, as an implied 
aasnraace that it was iatended to 
obliterate^ by a decided course of 
action, the memory of the apathetic 
indifference aad vacillating policy of 
the latter half of the bygone year» 

Pass we from that, however, to the 
actual meeting of Par l iament. No 
sooner were the members assembled^ 
and, as it were, shaken into their 

S laces,, than Lord John BasseU, a 
iabinet Minister, aaaouoced tbat it 
was bis intention to move for leave to 
bring in a biU for amendbig the repre- 
sentation of the cooBtrjf and, not- 
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^vithsUnding the nrgent dissoasions 
both of friend and foe, groonded upon 
the exceeding impolicy, under present 
circamsUiDces, of forcing on a mea- 
flore for which there has been no call 
or neceBsitj, he, on the eTenine of the 
13th February, proceeded to deyelop 
his scheme. 

Now, it is perfectly tme that, in the 
coarse of last sesdon, Lord John Rns- 
sell, and, if we mistake not, Lord 
Aberdeen, stated that it was the in- 
tention of Ministers to bring forward 
some measure of the kind. It is tme 
also that the former seems resolved, 
with characteristic obstinacy, to effisct 
some great change in the representa- 
tion, and that his resolution is not of 
yesterday's date; for in 1852, just 
two years ago, he obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the same object, but 
with provisions and machinery en- 
tirely different from this. It is not our 
intention in the present paper to com- 
pare the two schemes propounded by 
this consistent statesman for amend- 
ing the representation. Whether, 
however, the present bill is insisted 
on or not, we certainly shall take an 
opportunity of instituting such a com- 
parison, were it merely for the pur- 
pose of exposing, beyond the possi- 
bility of refutation or defence, the 
reckless, inconsistent, and almost crasy 
taroperings of the noble Lord with the 
fabric of our constitution. We shall 
not judge him by any other test than 
his own words and his own measures. 
He must either admit— and we shall 
challenge his warmest adherent or 
advocate to deny this — that he regards 
the British constitution as something 
that may be altered and adjusted to 
suit special circumstances and party 
ends ; or that, in 1852, he, then 
First Minister of the Grown, intro- 
duced, with culpable want of consider- 
ation, a measure, the details of which 
he now repudiates. It has been the 
fashion, on the strength of a flippant 
saying of the late Sydney Smith, to 
talk of Lord John Russell as a man 
adeanate, in his own conceit, to the 
condact of any affair or enterprise, 
and rigidly and unalterably wedded 
to his own opinions. We cannot give 
him even that dubious credit now. He 
either committed a gross blunder in 
his former bill, which is no slight im- 
putation upon the judgment of a 

'rime Minister, or he is acting just 
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nowunder the direct dictation of others. 
Nothing has occurred, during the last 
two years, to make the Reform Bill of 
1854 totally and entirely different, 
not only in details, but in principle, 
from that which was proposed in 1852 ; 
and yet the new measure is utterly 
inconsistent with the older one. We 
all remember that, in 1852, Lord John 
failed to engage the public support — 
can it be that he is now playing the 
bad and unpatriotic game of which he 
was formerly suspected — ^that he is 
bidding for popularity and party 
power, irrespective altogether of the 
true interests of the country ? 

That comparison, however, we shall 
reserve for a ftiture article. We have 
said already that it was Intimated last 
session, on the part of the Ministiy, 
that a bill for amendhig the Irepre- 
sentation would be introduced. The 
question now is, whether it is fbr the 
advantage of the country ;that such a 
resolution should be adhered to. That 
Ministers ought to keep faith with the 
public is a proposition which we shall 
never question. If it can be shown 
that the public, in any proper sense of 
the term, has become aware of the 
existence of a grievance, and has de- 
manded a remedy or relief; and if, 
therefore, Ministers, toward the* end 
of a session, have admitted the just- 
ness of the demand, but have been 
necessitated to postpone the remedy, 
they are certainly, under ordinary 
chrcumstances, bound to come forwaid 
and redeem their pledge. But, even 
in sudi a case as that which we have 
supposed, when non-fulfilment of the 
pledge would naturally create dis- 
satisfaction, circumstances may arise 
to justify Ministers in declining, on 
public grounds, to pursue a line of 
• action which otherwise they would 
willingly adopt The present is not 
even a case of that kind. There was 
no demand at all upon the part of the 
nation for any immediate measure of 
reform of representation ; and al- 
though, beyond all question, there are 
serious points yet to be settled — for 
example, the relative representation 
of Scotland as compared with England 
— ^Ministers were not urged to under* 
take any specific measure, and the 
responsibili^ of having done so must 
rest entirely on thems^ves. 

But we ask, in the name of common 
sense, is this a time to breed dissen- 
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sion in the country ? Set aside snch 
matters as this, which are not cla- 
moored for in any way, and there is 
absolutely no party feeling among us. 
All that has been absorbed in the 
national and British feeling ; and we 
are now sending forth our navy and 
our army — parting with our sons and 
our brothers — not knowing whether 
they may again return to us, but 
believing that they have gone to sup- 
port a just cause, and knowing that, 
m the worst event, they will be 
mourned by more than ourselves. 
We shall be called upon, and we are 
ready, one and all, to submit to in- 
creased taxation, and to perform the 
part which our fathers performed when 
the uitegrity of the land was threat- 
ened. But is it the part of Ministers, 
fiMo, at the very opening of the cam- 
paign, to do all in their power to ex- 
cite angry feelings among us, to awake 
party jealousies, and to rouse anta- 
gonism between town and country? 
In England, the proposed disfran- 
chisement of nineteen boroughs, re- 
turning twenty-nine members, and the 
reduction of thirty- three others, now 
returning two, to one member each, 
will, beyond all question, excite a vast 
deal of animosity and discussion. We 
are not by any means so bigotted or 
besotted in our admiration of the pre- 
jBent system as to deny that a plausible 
argument may be maintained in favour 
of much of this disfranchisement and 
reduction ; for the old Reform Act was 
eminently a party measure, and dealt 
tenderly with existing interests when- 
ever these belonged to the Whigs. 
£nt when we look to the simple facts, 
that our system and arrangements 
for the distribution of the franchise, 
such as they are, stood the trium- 
phant test of 1848, when every other 
state in Europe was rocking before 
the whirlwind of revolution — and that 
no clamour has been heard for their 
alteration — we humbly venture to 
tJiink that this is not the time for any 
extensive experiment. Nor are we 
by any means convinced that the 
suppression of small constituencies in 
favour of larger ones which are al- 
ready represented, would be a practi- 
cal improvement. We would much 
rather see large existing constitu- 
encies subdivi&d, so that no elector 
should be allowed to vote for more 
than one member. This might very 
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easily be effected. Edmburgh, for 
example, would still return two mem- 
bers, but these would be elected by 
two distinct bodies of voters in differ- 
ent wards. In like manner, where 
there are two or more members for a 
county, these should be returned by 
separate votes in three departments 
or districts of parishes, which, indeed, 
would be simply an extension of the 
system now followed in the larger 
English counties. This would at ouce 
supersede the necessity of having re- 
course to such ridiculous and fantas- 
tic devices as ^^ the representation of 
minorities,^' which is contemplated 
by the present bill, and which is 
grossly unfair, inasmuch as its opera- 
tion is only practicable in the case of 
constituencies returning three mem- 
bers. From what we have seen of 
their working, we are not at all ena- 
moured of large constituencies. They 
have at present more power than 
they are entitled to ; for we maintain 
it to be contrary to the just principle 
of representation that any elector 
should have more than one represen- 
tative. If the other system, which 
Lord John Russell practically advo- 
cates, is a good one, why should not 
the three Ridings of Yorkshire be 
united, so that electors in the county 
might vote for six representatives? 
It is just as easy to divide a town as 
a county. The machinery is already 
supplied by the municipal arrange- 
ments; and if that system were to be 
adopted— and we earnestly recom- 
mend it for consideration — we should 
hear nothing more of the tyranny of 
majorities. Until some such plan, 
founded on principle and recom- 
mended by reason, is matured, we 
oppose the disfranchisement of any 
of the boroughs. But let us again 
revert to the time which has been 
selected for propounding these sweep- 
ing changes. 

We have been told, in ridiculously 
pompous language, that Great Bri- 
tain will present a magnificent spec- 
tacle to the world. If, while engaging 
in a deadly straggle with the most 
colossal power of Europe, she applies 
herself, at the same time, to the re- 
moddment of her own constitution. 
With all deference to the speaker, we 
never listened to more atrocious non- 
sense. What should we think of the 
sanity of the man who, at the very 
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moment when bis bonse was .attack- 
ed from without, shoald set ftre to 
it within, ibr the purpose of exhibit- 
ing the ** snblime spectacle*' of simol- 
taoeoos external defence and inter- 
nal extingoishment ? Of course we 
shoald consider him as mad, dap a 
blister on bis bead, and bare him in- 
stantly conveyed to bedlam. And 
jet that is, jost now, the precise lan- 
guage of Ministers. We really are 
surprised that any of them shonid 
have the aadadty to hazard snch An 
argument; If, indeed, that can be 
called an argnment which is no better 
than a preposterous hyperbde. They 
know, perfectly well, that this measure 
of theirs cannot be persevered in with- 
out exciting very general dissatisfac- 
tion in various parts ef the country — 
that it must necessarilv lead to pro- 
tracted discussion, and a strong de- 
monstratton of party feeling in both 
Houses of Parliament ; that if they are 
nnsaeoessfnl in carrying it through, 
they Will have weaken^ their own 
influence at a time when it is most de- 
sb*able that the hands of Government 
shoald be strengthened; and that if, 
on the contrary, they are suocessfbl, 
an immediate dissolntioa' of Parlia- 
ment, and new general electioa, must 
take place. These are the obvious 
and inevitable consequences, if they 
persist in their present coutm; and 
we hesitate not to say that fMtien, 
m its worst spirit, could devise bo 
more dangerous scheme for disturbing 
tbe unanimity ef the comtnr. '' But," 
say some of the Whig and Liberal jonr- 
nals, *^ it is obvious that the present 
move is a mere indication of what may 
take place hereafter. Lord John 
Bussell has no serious intention of 
pushing through this bill at the pre- 
sent time, nor would his colleagues 
permit him to do so— this is merely to 
be regarded as the folfilment of his 
pledee, and 'in due time it will be 
withoimwn.*' If we are to take that 
as the true interpretation of the busi- 
ness — if we are to suppose that this 
measure has been introdnced as a 
sham, without serious intentions of 
carrying it into execution, the sooner 
Lord John Russell retires from public 
life the better for his own reputation. 
Sham bills, we are aware, are not no- 
velties. Of late years we have seen, 
with infinite sorrow and disgust, this 
species of deception practised upon 



the public, but never at sndi a tine 
and under such circamstances as now. 
It is no valid excuse to say that this 
is the mere redemption of a pledge, 
and that Lord John Russell could not 
act otherwise with honour. What is 
Lord John Rossell, that considersr 
tions personal to him should be allowed 
to disturb the unanimity of the Brit- 
ish people at such a crisis ; or that his 
gratuitous pledges and random pro- 
mises should interfere with the public 
weal ? If such a step, in such a junc- 
ture, had been taken by a Tory instead 
of a Whig minister, the ofienoe would 
not have been allowed, even on the 
first night, to pass without a storm 
of reprobation. Lord John himself 
would have risen, with an unblush- 
ing front, and a total disregard of 
antecedents, to prove from Whig tradi- 
tion that any attempt to divide the 
country, at the moment when it was 
collecting its energies for action, was 
a crime worthy of impeachment Bir 
Macaulay would have been hurried 
from his books at the Albany to ex- 
plain, in sonorous language, what 
course would have been taken by the 
Roman senate, in regard to any one 
who might have proposed, when the 
Gauls were at the gate, to undermine 
the Roman constitution ; and tbeTar- 
peian rock would, doubtless, have beea 
suggested as the proper punishment. 
Sir James Graham would have started 
up to protest that this was not the 
time for ^ pottering ** over constitu- 
tions, or revising constituencies, and 
have insulted the parent of the bHl 
with the imperious airs of a Commo- 
dore Trunnion. Sir Charies Wood- 
but we shall not pursue the imaginary 
case further, because the name we 
have last cited to suggestive of a count- 
ing-out. What we mean to convey 
is, that the political changes con- 
templated by this bill, without reffsp- 
ence to minor details, such as lower- 
ing of the franchise, ^., are so seri- 
ous, that the Ministry, if they really 
intend, or intended, to carry them 
through, could not, by possibility, have 
selected a worse or more Injudfcious 
time; and that they are, by persever- 
ing, abusing the confidence of the 
country. If, on the contrary, this 
measure U to be regwded as a sham, 
or merely tentatofy, then we say that 
the country has excellent reason fbr 
feeling indignant and disgusted that, 
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nader pnseat oirenmitanees, svch a 
hoax should be practued upon it. 

Lord John Boasell is unfortanate in 
his experiences. By accident rather 
tluua {^choice — ^for he was then no 
eminent political character— his was 
the hand to open the floodgates more 
thaa twenty years ago. He heard 
the roaring of the pent-ap waters, 
ponring down as if in jobilee, and his 
seal was big with triomph. Since 
then, he has heard nothing of the 
kind ; bnt still his memory lingers on 
the far-off Niagara roll, and be wishes, 
before lie diea, to ha^e the sound re- 
peated. Hence he is perpetoally 
prowting abont the locks of the con- 
stitution, devising schemes for another 
flood, just as the sdioolboy, who has 
assisted at the slulctng of one dam, is 
energetic fw a repetition of the expe- 
riment, regardless altogether of the 
haroc he may be making below. His 
Nemesia— as it is the fashion now to 
call it — has been more decided and 
hnmffiating than that of any public 
maa of our age. He has simk from 
a Premier to a sobordinate, under the 
oommand of a chief to whom, for the 
better part of his life, he was diame- 
tooally opposed in pieties. He was 
ttOt eifon allowed to remain long as a 
recognised subordinate. He descend- 
od to the rank of an attach^ in which 
ftitnatiflii he now Temains. He has 
affected partial retir e men t from poll- 
ties, but, at best, he is only half a 
OiDdnnatas. We do not know accu- 
rately what were the farming eapabi- 
Htiea of the conqueror of the Yolsd ; 
l>ut we know, accurately enou^ what 
are tbe literary achieTeawnts of LfOrd 
Joha RnsseD. We Tegret, vm sin- 
cerely, that he has not beoi able to 
ertabiish Ibr himself a name in letters ; 
bcoause, if be bad done so, we might 
have hoped to get rid of him as a po- 
litician. Bnt that remmaetess public, 
upon whose flat tSU authors and edi. 
tors are dependent, stood in the way ; 
aad deereasiag sales bore a lament- 
able Ofildeace to the noble Lord*s de- 
creasing literary popularity. In order, 
If ponibie, to redeem his reputation, 
he torched, wiA doubtfol gaUantiy, 
the shield of the moot aged antago- 
nist in the lists ; and tiie result was 
that, IHce the Admiral Guarinos in 
the Spanish haUad, the oU warrloi^ 
though in bikl ease and wretchedly 
hatterad amour— epunred out, and 



overthrew him in a canter. Nettled 
at this discomfiture, he comes back 
to politics; and — ayailing Umsetf 
of his posmon, which the Prender 
cannot wdl gainsay, inasmuch as 
he has no sure hold on the aflbc- 
tions of the leading Whigs, who 
would pitdi him over, if an opportu- 
nity were afforded, as freely as ever 
hencoop was given to the waves — he 
propounds a project of farther refimn, 
for which, we doubt not, he to iH|^- 
fully objurgated by some of his asso- 
ciates hi the Cabinet But, let them 
say thehr worst, he knows Aat he is 
still in power— that he can threaten 
them, in one way or another, with 
active opposition — and tbcn^efore they 
are constrained to let him appear as 
the author of a new Beform &I; and 
although in their hearts they enrse 
his recklessness, they dare not, in as 
many words, repudiate his false posi- 
tion. Sudi are the national advan- 
tages and faievitable results of that 
species of combination known as a 
^ CoaUtion Ministry.** 

Let us now see what changes are 
to be made in the electoral body. 
These are various and oomi^icated, 
but we shall state them In order; 
and flrst, as to the new qualifications. 
The foUowfaig are to be entitled to en- 
rolment, either in town or country : — 
L All persons having salaries of 
£100 a-year, derived from pub- 
lic or pnvate employment, pro- 
vided they are paid by tiie half- 
year or quarter. 
1. All persons in receipt of £10 
a-year, derived from dividenda 
from property, either in the 
Funds, orin bank fbr East India 
Oompaay*B stock. 
S. An persons paying income or 
assessed taxes to the jtmtf 
inoouMof 40s. 
4. All graduates of any uni v e r sit y 

ki the United Kingdom. 
4L All persons who, for three yean, 
have had a deposit of £!• in a 
savinas* bank. 
So there is an ead at once of pro- 
perty and occm>ancy as tbebarisof the 
electoral franchise. If yon have Ave 
sons, iffid wish to qnaJiiy them tor 
vodng, you have sknply to deposit 
£60 in name of each in a savings' 
bank, and in three years* time th^ 
will be {daeed on the register. And 
remark Uua, that, once on theMgistec» 
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there they abide for erer ; fw Lord 
John distinctly tells ss, *^ we make the 
register of rotes final.*' So that, on 
the day after yoor son is placed on 
the roll, yon may redaim yonr money 
with interest I Happy gradnates of 
nniversities ! They are entitled to 
the franchise in vhrtoe of the magi- 
cal letters appended to their names ; 
and they may flit about from place 
to place, the adornment of twenty 
registers, because the register is to be 
final. Take out a game-certificate, 
and yon may not only shoot partridges 
for the year, but mar vote at elec- 
tions in perpetuity 1 Any person who 
wears hair-powder, keeps a terrier, 
and has a crest engraved on his seal, 
for which valuable privileges he pays 
£2, 8s. 8d. of assessed taxes, is hence- 
forward a voter I We are not Joking. 
Such are absolutely the provisions of 
this precious Reform Bill, the resulL 
as we are told, of the deliberate and 
collective wisdom of the Ministry 1 

Faintly, and like a dream, the re- 
collection of the beautiful old Whig 
moral sentiments steals upon our 
memory. We remember the touching 
pictures, limned some twenty years 
a^o, of the industrious man working 
his way to the rank of the ten- 
pounders, in order to attain the glo- 
rious privilege of the franchise. We 
were told then that it was most ;de- 
sirable to have a distinct property 
qualification, in order that men 
miffht exert themselves to attain it, 
and by their exertions stimulate 
others in the like course of frugality 
and perseverance. Is that to be the 
case in future ? Certainly not Every 
common carrier who pays for his van 
£2, 6s. 8d. yearly, as the tax on an im- 
plement of trade, is to be as politically 
powerful as the acred squire, or the 
manufacturer who gives employment 
to thousands— every horse-dealer, dog- 
breaker, and tavern-keeper may vote 
in virtue of the assessed taxes — every 
clerk in a shop who has £100 a-year, 
and every warehouseman, who has 
either saved or succeeded to £50 — 
are to be entitled to vote either in 
town or county. We said, long ago, 
when the Whigs were landing their 
earlier measure aa a grand incentive 
to industry, and as a splendidly de- 
vised scheme for stimulating deserv- 
ing operatives, that before many 
years were over the same party 
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would attempt to lower the qnalifioa* 
tion, so as to embrace all who were 
likely to forward and promote their 
designs. Our prophecy is now de- 
monstrated to be true. We showed 
that, after the first succeesfhl attempt^ 
there never can be an end of swamps 
ingf or, at all events, of proposals to 
swamp. The ten- pound householders^ 
then in the full enjoyment of their 
monopoly, did not seem to believe as. 
Somehow or other they had been 
impressed with the idea that the 
Whigs were the devoted friends of 
the '' middle classes "—that they had 
a firm faith in what was termed 
** shopocracy " — and that they never 
wonla attempt to supplant the power 
which they had created. And, cer- 
tainly, the ten-ponnders have done 
nothing to merit this treatment at 
the hands of the Whigs. They have 
dung to them, especially in the large 
towns, with a fidelity whidi we can- 
not but respect, and, in spite of ooca- 
sional scurvy treatment, have shown 
themselves the most aealons of par- 
tisans. But the time has now arrived 
when their ascendancy is to give 
wav. Respectability is no longer tlie 
fashion. If the ten-pounders, indeed, 
had been able to give the Whigs • 
large majority in Parliament, and to 
have insured their continuance in 
power, matters might have been dif- 
ferent There would then have been 
nojoccasion for lowering the franchise; 
because the Whigs, ever since they 
have been a party (which is now an 
old story), have never taken a single 
step except as means towards an endf 
and they would not, but for party 
necessity, have attempted to swamp^ 
their friends. But the old Reform 
BiU, though devised espedally for 
the purpose of securing to the 
Whigs an unlhnited range of power, 
did not succeed in its object. It 
was based essentially upon property, 
and, by degrees, property and Con- 
servatism came to a common un- 
derstanding. The Whigs lost ground 
every year: partly because their 
champions were either efiete or insin- 
cere ; partly because they were foolidk 
enough to presume on theur new 
ascendancy, and to insult the rooted 
Protestantism of the country; and 
partly, because they showed thern^ 
sdves in their arrangements graq^g, 
greedy, and nepotical, to a degree 
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never yet paralleled even in a cor- 
mpted state. They wanted to make, 
and did in fact make, with scarce an 
exception, the Cabinet a mere family 
Jnnta. They married and forwarded 
marriages on the strength of political 
connexion, and jobbed out pablic em- 
ployment accordingly. Grey, Russell, 
and Elliot, were the three names pre- 
ferred ; and Hearen only knows what 
amount of perquisites was absorbed 
by the scions of these illustrious races. 
Such things cannot be done in a 
oo iBoi vgo secretly as to escape obser- 
vation. The popular ire was roused 
at such an exhibition of awful selfish- 
ness, and the Whigs declined in 
character. Had Sir Robert Peel not 
been the Minister and type of expe- 
diency, he might have gained an easy 
and lastiBg victory over them; but 
nnfortnnately, both for the party 
which he then led and for himself, 
lie had a weak perception of principle. 
The two rivals sate, on opposite sides 
g( the table, watching each other at 
the game of popularity, but never 
tor a moment reflecting that, in any 
event. Great Britain bad to pay the 
loss. The game, though it bad 
continued a great deal too long, 
was somewhat abruptly terminated. 
Those who had supported the Ba- 
ronet while he played fair, with- 
drew their confidence ; and the noble 
lord was left in possession of the 
field. Did he maintain it? By no 
means. He Juggled and traversed 
until every one was weary of him, 
and at last be was ejected. The 
election of 1852 showed that parties 
were very nearly balanced ; so nearly 
indeed that, but for the union of the 
Poelites with the Whigs, Lord Derby 
would have had a majority in the 
House of Commons. This state of 
things may be embarrassing to politi- 
cians, but it does not justify a violent 
change in the Constitution. However 
deshrable majorities may be to either 
party, an attempt to obtain ascendancy 
by means of lesislative enactment and 
tampering with the franchise, is so 
very reprehensible that it amounts 
almost to a crime. 

But we must not lose eight of the 
bill by indulging in remarks upon the 
past. Its o^ect is to swamp the pre- 
sent class of voters by a wholesale ad- 
mission of others who have not been 
able to raise themselves to the enviable 



level which is the limit of the exist- 
ing qualification. The bill is ingeni- 
ously devised. Let it pass, and every 
tradesman will consider himself sure 
of three or four votes which he can 
direct Because, of course, the clerk,, 
with £100 a-year, dares not vote 
against his master ; and, even if he is 
entitled, after dismissal, to remain on 
the register, the mere privilege of vot- 
ing, perhaps once in seven years, will 
be a poor compensation for the imme- 
diate loss of employment. Can yott 
call a clerk or book-keeper, with a 
bare £100 a-year, independent? To 
do so is a mere perversion of terms. 
He is more liable even than the ope- 
rative to the infiuence of his employer^ 
inasmuch as the nature of his employ- 
ment is more precarious. We heard 
a great deal last year about Govern- 
ment influence being used among the 
persons employed in the dockyards, 
and it was gravely proposed by some 
of the leading Whig journals, that' all 
such should be disfranchised, as they 
could not be expected to vote inde- 
pendently. But a Grovemment offi- 
cial, however zealous and unscupu- 
lous he may be, is amenable to public 
opinion and public censure, and can- 
not exercise the same stringent means 
of compulsion which are open to the 
tradesman or the attorney. 

Then as to bribery: the tendency 
of lowering the franchise must be to 
increase that to a very great extent. 
In many places, even under the pre- 
sent system, votes are bought and 
sold ; but if this bill is carried into 
effect, the corruption will become 
enormous. Experience has shown us, 
very clearly, that there is a large class 
in this country by whom votes are 
considered in the light of marketable 
commodities, and this bill seems spe- 
cially framed for the purpose of add- 
ing to thehr numbers. The possession 
of £50 in a savings-bank is by no 
means a guarantee that the depositor 
will be inaccessible to the influences 
of a bribe. But besides the other 
changes which we have discussed, it 
is proposed that residence of two 
years and a-half in a house rated at 
£6 in a municipal borough shall 
confer the right of voting, and that 
previous payment of rates and taxes 
is to be no longer required 1 Can any 
one for a moment doubt that the con» 
sequence of this will be to render con- 
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stitneiicies venal to an extent never 
yet known in this conntry? If even 
nnder the present sytem it is found 
that bribery prevails, will not the 
offence become mnch more rank and 
general when yon enfranchise a class 
pecoliarly liable from their position to 
each inflaences? And remember this, 
that candidates or their agents ace not 
always, nor indeed in the majority of 
cases, the tempters. Eooogh has been 
revealed to showns that, in a very large 
number of the English towns, there 
exist regularly orgfuused clubs or so- 
cieties of voters, who force then: terms 
upon candidates. These fine patriots 
do not ooncem themselves mnch with 
party politics. They do not object to 
one man because he is a Tory, or to 
another because he is a Whig. Pledges 
as to future conduct are not at all in 
their line : they mnch prefer the im- 
mediate tender of a crisp bank-note 
or of a few shining sovereigns. They 
have their agents and their office- 
beajwrs, and mnst be boight in the 
lump. Let this bill pass, and there 
will hardly be an urban constitneaoy 
in this kingdom without such a club. 
Is that a state of things to be envied? 
Is it fahr to the honest and upright 
voter that he should be swamped hj 
iuganised rascality, and that his pri- 
vilege should be rendered of no avail? 
We can hardly express ourselves too 
stron^y on this sstitjeot, fior the pro- 
vocation is very great. The Whig 
party, for years pMt, have afifected to 
meom over the corraption of the oon- 
BtitueBcies, and yet Iwre is their ao- 
oredited leader brini^ in a bill whtoh 
must neeesaarily Imvo Che eflfoot of in- 
creasing that comption tenli^I 

Bat we ^ve not yet quite 4one. 
Lord John Enssell proposes io give 
4A new meabess to the En^ish 
ooanties; but then the oeanty oon- 
atitnenc^ is not to lemain as bo- 
fore. Ocon^iers, not proprietoca, of 
£10 A-year are to have voles in oonn- 
iies ; md it is by no meaii contem- 
plated that the honae ooonpied by 
the voter should be of that value. 
*^ We propose," said Lord John Bus- 
sell, '« with respect to the county 
right of voting, that with the excep- 
tion of A dwoiling-hoose, which inay 
be of ftny vAlne, provided the voter 
lives in it-^in all other cases the 
building must be of the value of £6 
vyear. Supposing there is a house 



and land, the honse may be rated 
at £1 or £2 a-year, provided tiio 
voter resides in it; bnt if the quali- 
fication is made oat by any other 
building— a cattle-shed or any other 
building of that kind — then we pnro- 
pose this check, that such bmlding 
shall be of the valne of £5 «-year. 
This, then, is the franchise we pro- 
pose to give in counties for the 
future ; and the House will see thaft 
it has a very oonsiderahle bearing 
upon the question of the increase of 
number of members which I have 
stated we propose. Oatof the whole 
nnnber I have naentioned I shaU 
propose that 46 members ehall be 
giY«n to connties; bat as these 
counties wiU hereafter inclode the 
£10 honseholdess, it is •hvious that 
the oenstituenqr will be Jess of a 
special character. It does seem to 
me that all the endeavours asade to 
ran down the agricultural intei«9t» 
or to ran down the mannfmctnring in- 
terest, are totally fooMsh and absurd, 
and that there can be no better 
system of vepresentntion than that 
which takes into consideration the 
whole of the great interests of the 
coontry, which contribute to its glory 
and prosperity." We have thouglut 
it right to insert these paragraphs, 
because they oontahi a doctrine qaite 
new to statesmen, and one which haa 
hitherto been nnbroached. There ia 
certainly a Iktle obeoaritj in the 
laagnage, bnt not «aongfa to coaoeal 
the tme nature ei the sentiment. 
What Lord John Bnssell means to 
say IM tUst— It is nbswd any longer 
to maintain the special character of 
eenstttuenajes absnrd to make dis- 
tinetisns between ngcienltnpe, menn* 
fMtuflcs, or 9mf bomch of indnstiy— 
absurd to firmme yoar qrstem so that 
one member shall represent agrionl- 
tnre, another oomaMic^ and another 
manaftcitures, becanse yon shouhl 
in oveiy oase combine the w h o le «C 
the i^reat interaats of the ooontry. 
Garry that doctrine into eflEdot, nnd 
the diotinotien between eoonties tmd 
towns ceaaes altOMther. Bnt how 
can you bring it fairly into effect? In 
the towns which have the privilege of 
returning members, ngricnkure is not, 
and cannot ho, represented at all. The 
urban voters are aU engaged in other 
pocsnits, and they send to the Honso 
of Commons members to 
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that branch of iiidii8ti7 which k tiieir 
staple. From the towns, therefore, 
the territ(»ial interest, whidi is in 
reality the greatest and most endormg 
in England, never can be aieqaately 
reprosented. Yon m^, however, 
easiljr enongh, swamp tiie agricidtnnil 
interest in the coonties, wA that bj 
the method which Lord John &asseU 
proposes, namdy, of admittmg to the 
connty-roll ten-pooad occopitts from 
the towns, iHiieh do not send a repre- 
sentatbe to Parliament It has often 
been remarlEed, as a special defect an 
the Act of 1832, that it allowed in 
many cases the votes of small pro- 
prietors in villages and towns to 
swamp the votes of the agrionltarists; 
and in several counties in Scotland 
this is notoriensly the ^aae. The 
mannfaetonng towns in Forfirshire, 
in Roxbnrg^iSiire, and in Fife, finrnish 
so nuuij votes, that tiie landed in- 
terest is entbeiy nnrepresented ; and 
as new seats of swniitetnre are laid 
down, the evil is alwajrs progressive, 
rhere can be no denbt that in the In- 
stances which we have referred to, 
the landed intnest is incomparably 
greater than all the others ; and yet, 
in so far as representation goen^ it has 
virtnattymvoloeataM. Uhasbaea 
proposed, hkwb than once— and the 
flohcow carries reason with it— that 
these aaoaaftiss shoald be removed by 
the attaohmevt «f the navspresenfted 
boronghs to the nearest ones which 
teve representatten ; thns increasing 
aadco n sel id aihig a ciass of voters whe 
have a ^tinot «Hnmon interesL If 
this were done, and theconmties freed 
tnm an Incnbas, there might be bo 
^IrieetkNi to the lowering of the agri- 
^dftaral tenants fsalii«ilion, so that 
the man wiio luud £20 of yeariy rent 
n^t beeatitled to admissien to the 
ffoH. Bst Lord John EosseU takes 
«xaetly the opposite view. He waots 
io swamp the eooMtry constif^eacian 
aheg s th er, aad he ptopoee s te offiDOt 
that by letting in mmj man from the 
^pillages who pi^ £1# of nat 1 He 
Unsetf admits that by this arrango- 
ment, persons oooapying hoises aot 
rated at more than £1 or £2 a-year— 
in f«3t, mere hovels — may beeooM 
oennty voters, and this he oonaiders a 
4tting method of combioiBg ''the 
whole of the great iateresis of the 
«o«otryl^ And yet, mart his fawea- 
^stency. By the same blA which pre- 



poaes this amalgamation of interests in 
the counties, it is provided that Uni- 
versity representation shall be ex- 
tended, and that special members shall 
be allotted to the Einglish Inns of Coart. 
Sorely there cannot be a more direct 
recognition of separate and exclnsive 
interests than this ; and yet, in conn- 
ties, the agricnltnral interest is to be 
pnt down. • 

We have not the least fear that the 
law will be so altered ; bnt that snch 
proposals dioald emanate from a Min- 
istry, is, we think, a disgracefal and a 
lamentable fact. They are no donbt 
entitled to have their opinion. They 
may think, though on what groonds 
we cannot divine, that it \a good 
polioy not to maintain any balance in 
the constitution, and that the franchise 
in town and country shoald be made 
the same. They may consider it advis- 
able that small manufacturing towns, 
too nnimportant to return members 
of themselves, should be allowed to 
famish the majority of county voters, 
and that, virtually, the land should 
cease to have any represratatives. If 
they think so, it is much to be re- 
gretted that they do not say so open- 
ly, so that we might have the oppor- 
toni^ of doing battle in a fair ield. 
But this measure of theirs is int^id- 
ed to be deceptive, and convey a 
fiftUw impression that they are deal- 
ing impartially with ^ classes. la 
the irst place, they take from tha 
smaller boroughs no fewer than 66 
members. Their principle is, that no 
boresgh having less than 300 electors, 
or less than 6000 inhabitants, ought 
to letam a member; and that no 
borongh having less than 600 electors, 
or less than 10,000 inhabitants, should 
retam two memhers. Let oa, for tha 
sake of argoment, admit the jnslioo 
ofthispropoattioa. Does it therefore 
foUow that it was wiaeto disfranchise 
each boronghs? That is by no meaaf 
a necessary consequence. If the con- 
sthneney is at present too small, ex« 
tend it by all means. Wherever prao- 
ticable, join tiiese boroughs together ; 
where (hat cannot be done, take aa 
mcreased constftneapy from the 
nearest nnrepresented town, nntil yoa 
laaeh the magic namber which is to 
be the minimam of representatioa. 
Bring in fresh blood, which it is quite 
ea^ to do, wkhont exokiag the da- 
moar and dissatinfsrfion which the 
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abolition or cnrtailment of a privilege 
long enjoyed is sure to create. It 
cannot be denied that there is plenty 
of material at hand. There is also 
Parliamentary precedent and usage ; 
for in Scotland, at the present mo- 
ment, groups of small burghs return a 
single member, and some of these 
burghs are infinitesmally small. We 
have them so low, in point of voters, 
as 12, 14, and 22. Tet they are not 
disfranchised. They share their pe- 
culiar privilege along with others, 
making in the aggregate very respect- 
able constituencies. Surely such an 
arrrangement as that would be pre- 
ferable to the Grovemment proposi- 
tion, which does wanton violence to 
constituencies against which no ac- 
cusation has been made. We fear, 
however, that the disfranchisement 
of the smaller boroughs was consi- 
dered an indispensable preliminary 
to the grand attack upon the coun- 
ties. 

Having thus secured the disposal of 
sixty-six seats, the Government come 
forward with an immense show of 
liberality, and offer forty- six of these 
to the counties. But then it is only 
en condition that the counties will 
allow themselves to be swamped. 
Nine large towns are each to have an 
additional member ; there are to be 
five ne<v borough seats ; the Inns of 
Court are to have two, and the Lon- 
don University one member ; the re- 
maining three seats are to be given to 
Scotland. 

This brings us to a point which we 
are absolutely bound to notice, be- 
cause it serves as a further illustration 
of the impropriety and folly of bring- 
ing forward such a bill at such a time. 
If the Emperor Nicholas had the di- 
rection of onr internal affairs, he could 
not have devised a more notable plan 
for fomenting dissension among us ; 
and it is but right to show that this 
measure, if pushed on, must excite an 
angry feeling in the country. We, 
who are opposing any change in the 
electoral franchise at the present time, 
mainly because we think it an unhappy 
and dangerous juncture for making ex- 
periments, cannot be blamed if we 
state our own views of what is really 
required when the proper time shall 
arrive for making a readjustment of 
the representation. We do not wish, 
by any means, to argue the question 



at present : we state it simply to 
show the extent of the disagreement 
which may arise, if this measure is 
to be prosecuted just now. 

Independent of the wholesale dis- 
franchisement of English boroughs, 
which must necessarily excite great 
disgust and dissatisfaction, we take 
leave to tell Lord John Russell, and 
the other members of the Cabinet, 
that this bill of theirs is not likelv to 
meet with any favour in the eyes of the 
Scottish people. The question of ade- 
quate representation has been mooted, 
discussed, and is now thoroughly un- 
derstood by us; and we are deter- 
mined, in the event of a change, to 
insist that our rights shall be recog- 
nised and allowed. T|iis new bill^ 
proposing to give us three additional 
members, whereas in respect eith^ 
of population or of taxation we are 
entitled to twenty, cannot be satis* 
factory. It is not only right, but 
necessary, that our English friends 
should know the feeling in Scotland. 
We are not represented on the same 
scale or in the same manner as Eng- 
land is, and we complain of the in- 
equality. We ask a common standard 
and a just proportion. Now, it does 
not appear that, by the present bill, 
the existing anomalies are to be re- 
moved, although, by the disfranchise- 
ment of so many boroughs, it would 
have been easy to have given Scot- 
land her just share of members. If 
there be any reason why Scotland 
should have fewer proportional rq)re- 
sentatives than England, let it be 
boldly stated. If there is no reason 
at all, then let justice be done to us. 
We do not wish at present to go into 
details— indeed, that would be prema- 
ture, until the new Scottish Reform 
Bill is before us ; but as it is quite 
plain that the aggregate number of 
the House of Commons is not to be 
augmented, and as Lord John Russet 
proposes to give only three additional 
members to Scotland, we are perfectly 
entitled to enter our emphatic protest 
against a measure which has no solid 
principle for its foundation. The first 
point for consideration, in a redistri- 
bution of the representation such as is- 
now contemplated, was undoubtedly 
the number of members which Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland are enti- 
tled respectively to return. LordJohik 
Russell either does not see the prin- 
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dple, or be reftases to admowledge it 
Kow, this is a matter which will cause 
iniich excitement, and create not a 
little angry feeling in Scotland ; and 
it is as well that oar English friends 
should be made aware of it We 
are, of conrse, anxious for a proper 
increase of national representatives, 
and we are perf^ly aware that we 
«annot attain that object withoat a 
general measure for altering and abo- 
lishing constitoencies. Bnt this mea- 
sure, while it is snre to create a tnr- 
mcSi in England, hardly professes to 
benefit os at all, and avoids the inin- 
dple for which the Scottish people are 
contending. Any arrangements which 
may be made as to the fiitnre distri- 
Imtion of the representation, ooght to 
be wen weighed, considered, and ma- 
tmed ; for this country will not snb- 
mit to the confiision of a new reform 
bin once in every three or fonr years. 
This measore seems to ns to be utterly 
deficient in these respects, and to be 
so loosely conceived as to give some 
coloor to the prevalent opimon that it 
ftoiished an agreeaMe relaxation to 
the noble Lord between the intervals 
of hfe more serious editorial labonrs. 

In Scotland, therefore, the bill will 
be considered highly objectionable, as 
evading the only popnlar demand 
from ti&at portion of Great Britain. 
Beyond an increase of numbers, we 
have no desire for any change — 
Whigs, Tories, and Badicals, being 
for once agreed. 

But we are not so unreasonable as to 
idsh to fight that battle now. We ear- 
nestly deprecate anything like inter- 
nal disoord, for we have other battles 
to fight, and the people of Great Bri- 
tain ought now, if ever, to be cordially 
united in sentiment. Therefore, al- 
though we think that we are not alto- 
gether fairly treated, and that we 
nave not only a strong case, but an 
absolute right to claim redress, we 
shall not be guilty of the lamentable 
folly of urging our claims for increased 
representation at such a time. We 
bculeve that to be the general feeling 
of the people of Scotland ; but then 
their forbearance is entirely contin- 
gent upon the course which the Gov- 
ernment may pursue in respect to this 
measure. There may be, and pro- 
bably will be, agitation hereafter ; but 
there need be none now, at least on 
the score of representation, if the 



Minbtry will but tacitly acknowledge 
their error, and remove this source of 
dissension. 

There are several other points in 
this bill which are not only open to 
comment, but, as we think, decidedly 
objectionable. We shall merely refer 
to two of these. The first is, the pre- 
posterous notion of giving a member 
to minorities. The more we considw 
this plan, the more egregiously ab- 
surd does it appear. Why, in the 
name of all that is rational, should 
minorities be represented? And if 
that question can be answered satis- 
factorily, there is still another beyond 
it : — Why should only a limited num- 
ber of constituencies be put In posses- 
sion of such a privilege ? But it may 
be worth while to suppose the new 
system in operation. 

Manchester, under the new bill, will 
have three members. At present it 
has two, and these two are Liberals. 
On the hypothesis of Lord John Rus- 
sell, though that by no means follows 
as a matter of course, the third, or 
minority member, will be a Conser- 
vative. What does that amount to 
but the cancelling, on any great poli- 
tical occasion, of two of the members 
fbr Manchester? The Conservative 
pairs off with one of the Liberals, or 
they go into the opposite lobby, which 
is exactly the same thing, and the 
oi^ions of Cottonopolis are only re- 
pesented and enforced on a division, 
py a single member I We suspect that 
the present electorate of Manchester 
is much too shrewd and far-sighted to 
accept any arrangement of the kind ; 
and that they would much prefer hav- 
ing two members whose votes tell on 
each divlMon, to having nominally 
three, but, in reality, only one. Sup- 
pose that a minority member dies 
during a session of Parliament, or ac- 
cepts the Chiltem Hundreds, how is 
his place to be supplied ? Is there to 
be an election with three candidates 
in the field, and is the lowest to be 
proclaimed the victor ? If not, what 
becomes of Lord John Busseirs ^^prin- 
dple?" Then observe that, setting 
aside its absurdity, this crotchet would 
establish a new relation between repre- 
sentatives and represented. Atpresent, 
the choice of the majority is recognised 
by all, and in matters of business 
there is free communication between 
the electors and the member, irrespec- 
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tiye altogether of their party tenden- 
cies. This is a great privilege^ and 
a great adyantage. It has done mnoh 
»to soften acerbity, and, in some in- 
etances, has reconciled powerM par- 
ties to acqaiesce in theretom of a good 
and energetic member, albeit he might 
support a dUerent polley Ipom tba* 
to which they were hMiined. Bat 
DOW the nmjority is to h«f« Its 
bers, and the minority Is to hare its 
member, and the Bonse i» t# be 
divided againsH itself. We serkrasly 
aver that we die not remember to have 
ever heard of a proposal uvers ringv> 
larfy riHy, or more utterly absoFd ; 
and if this really be, as we are told, 
the keystoae of the New BsfermBill, 
we may be aDowed to expren a keppe 
that Lord John Rassell wltt, for the 
fdtnre, desist freoif ail arcMtectorai 
experiments. 

we have' bamtr ipaoe or tfnra to 
advert to one otiier portloa of tbfe 
Bin^— namely, that whereby it is pro^ 
posed tlMi'meBberv aoccpMng oflloe 
mnder ttie Crown shonld net vacate 
their seats. So far fhrn being inolined 
to approve ef that propositionr, im 
condemn it utterly, lira' esistivg rulis 
is a safeguard, and a amM vninablb 
one, against proligacy ii high places, 
and ought net^ by aay meaas, to be 
aboUsbed. It is rather amusing^ to 
see that Lord Joh» Bnssett has been 
oompdled to refleot upon his own 
measure of 1882, in order to amke a 
rational excuse ibr his new pwposal. 
He says— ^'^ In those thnes, when a 
seat could always be found for aay 
person for whom it was reqaired. 
Ministers sufibred little incoirveniemn 
from the Act of Anne ; but when the 
principio of popular representation 
was introduced into all our elections, 
the statute created difficulties which 
were hardly compensated by the ad^ 
Tantage of having new electioQa." 



What diflcahies? Ifaers 
diAcultiesofanTkiad. ifi 
man, witb a clear 
was tlie dMfce of a 
accepted effiee^ ha was sum to be ruK 
turned agai% and almost alwaiys 
wHhout oppositioBf H ea the oei^ 
trary, his consc i eace was nai ^nita 
dear, he had to undergo a w hol e s iMBe 
Bat peiiMps we owa tUa 
to Oe daosa aboat tim 
midaKfty- members^ siaos it is pirfa 
tiiat aa uafortunate seaator m tiwt 
posMoa aoed Bot go dawa to Ub eom> 
st i t u e aay uaiess, aa wa have abtad^ 
said, proTiiioB iM ssada for his beiaf: 
letamed, hi virtae of hii h^ng lowast 
oathepiik 

Whether the MMotij eotteetiivilr 
baive acted wissly^ or .set ia aflowiai^ 
tUs measaie to ba brought forward,, 
we eaaast say.. They any have 
reasons which arenot appareat to* aai 
Thflj may, for eaaaiple^ wiriilo alow 
Loffd John Bnasdl to espese hiameil^ 

arentk He Ib evidently a dan^siava 
meartier ef tha Cabiaetf for, whiie 
the Prime ICiniBter iamaiatainmg tiiat 
thers fo still a dmaes of avoidmg war 
with Buasia, it ia iatolsrabla that a 
subordinate should use laognage of 
^e most unguarded and opptoMoas 
nators in respect to the Bmperor. It 
is jast a repetitkm of the offeaoe of 
which both Sir Jamea Grsham and 
Sir Charlfs Wood were gnUty ia la- 
spect of Louis Napoleoa; and s^ 
though, ia thiaease, the csmmeatary 
may be jut eauugb, we caanot bat 
deplore such eabibitisaa on the part 
of Miniseefs^ But if tha Minifltry 
intend seriously fee proceed with this 
bill, at the present timav we shall be 
compiled to draw apon the aoble 
lord, for terms sufficiently severe ta 
expresB oar ladigBatioik at 
eondocfe. 



Prmtsd h Wmm Btaekwood ^ Som$, Edmtmrsjk. 
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After the enjoymeDt of oearly forty 
years of peace, daring which two 
geDerations of men, whose fate it was 
to live in more troublous times, have 
passed to their account, we are enter- 
ing upon a war which will inevitably 
tax all the energies of the country to 
conduct It to a successful and honour- 
able conclusion. The enemy against 
whom our arms are directed is not 
one whose prowess and power can 
with safety be slighted. A colossal 
empire possessed of vast resources, 
wielded by a sovereign of indomitable 
character and vast ambition, who has 
for years been collecting strength for 
a gigantic effort to sweep away every 
barrier by which the realisation of 
that ambition has been impeded, is 
our opponent. The issue to him is 
most momentous. It is to decide 
whether he is hereafter to be « con- 
trolling power in Europe and Asia, 
to rule absolutely in the Baltic, to 
hold the keys of the Euxine and the 
Mediterranean, and to push his con- 
quests eastwards, until he clutches 
Hindostan, — or to be driven back and 
confined within the limits of the origi- 
nal empire which Peter the Great ^- 
queathed to his successors. Such a 
struggle will not be conducted by 
Russia, without calling forth all the 
vigour of her arm. An issue so far 
beyond her contemplation as defeat 
and extinction as a first-rate power 
in the world, will not be yielded until 
she has drained her last resources, 
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and exhausted every available means 
of defence and procrastination. Rus- 
sia possesses too in this, the climax 
of her fate and testing-point in her 
aggressive career, a mighty source of 
strength in the enthusiasm of her 
people, whom she has taught to re- 
gard the question at issue between 
herself and Europe as a religious one, 
and the war into which she has en- 
tered as a crusade against ** the infideP* 
and bis abettors. The result may be 
seen in the personal popularity which 
the Emperor enjoys, and the ready 
devotion with which his efforts are 
aided by the Christian portion of the 
population of his empire. 

On the other hand, Great Britain 
enters into the struggle with every 
recognised prestige of success in her 
favour. She has, as her active ally, 
the greatest military nation in the 
world, whose soldiers and sailors are 
about, for the first time for many 
centuries, to fight side by side against 
a common enemy. Little as we are 
disposed to decry the strength of that 
navy which Russia, by her wonder- 
ful energy, has succeeded in creating 
during the past few years, it would 
be absurd to compare it with the 
magnificent fleets which England and 
France combined have at present 
floatiug in the waters of the Black 
Sea, and about to sail for the Baltic 
A comparison of our monetary re- 
sources with those of our opponent 
would be still more absurd. Another 
2b 
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feature in oar position as a maritime 
country at present, is the vast facili- 
ties wnicli we possess, by means of 
our mercantile ocean steamers, of 
transporting any required number of 
troops to the locality where their ser- 
vices are required, with a rapidity and 
comfort never dreamt of during the 
last European war. A veteran of 
our Peninsular Campaigns, witnessing 
the splendid accommodation provided 
in such noble vessels as the Oriental 
Company*s steamer Himalaya at 
Southampton, the Cunard Company's 
steamer Cambria at Kingston Har- 
bour, Dublin, and the same Com- 
pany's steamer Niagara at Liver- 
pool, and acquainted with the fact 
that each of these vessels was cap- 
able of disembarking their freight of 
armed men within five or six days of 
their departure hence in any port of 
the Mediterranean, must have been 
struck by the marked difference be- 
tween such conveyances and the old 
troop ships employed in former days. 
Moreover, there is scarcely a limit to 
the extent of this new element of our 
power aa a military nation. We en- 
ter, too, upon the approaching strug- 
gle with Russia backed by the 
enthusiastic support of all chusses of 
our population. It is not regarded 
with us as aTeligions war, or one into 
the incentives to which religion enters 
at all. It is scarcely regarded by the 
mass as a war of mterest. With that 
sordid motive we cannot as a nation 
be reproached. It is felt only that an 
unjust aggression has been committed 
by a powerful state upon a weak one; 
that the tyranny of the act has been 
aggravated by the gross breaches of 
faith, the glaring hypocri^, amonnt- 
ing to blasphemy, and the unparalleled 
atrocity, bv which it has been follow- 
ed up ; and that we should prov« onr- 
selves recreant, and devoid of all 
manhood, were we to stand tamely 
by and see a gallant people, differing 
though they do from us in religion, 
overwhelmed by brute force, and ex- 
terminated from the face of Europe by 
such butcheries as Russia has shown 
us, in the memorable example of Si- 
nope, that she is not ashamed to per- 
petrate in the face of the civilised world, 
and in the name of Christianity. 

There is one consideration, how- 

*»«*, connected with the present war- 

mper of our population, which 



cannot with safety be permitted to 
escape remark. We have already 
stated that two generations of men 
have passed away since this country 
was in actual war with an enemy in 
Earope. The bulk of the present race 
of Englishmen have never experienced 
the inconveniences, and occasional 
privations, which attend upon war 
even in countries, like ours, which are 
happily free from the affliction of hav- 
ing an armed enemy to combat upon 
its own soil. We believe most firmly 
that we are not a degenerate people. 
We see evidence of this in the ready 
zeal with which large numbers of our 
hardy and enterprising youth are 
everywhere flocking to be enrolled 
under the flag of their country, both 
for land and sea service. We trust 
that this feeling will endure, and that 
we shall be found willing to bear up 
cheerfully under any temporary sacri- 
fices which we shall be called upon to 
make ; but we cannot blind ourselves 
to the fact that a great change has 
taken place in our social condition, in 
our traditionary instincts, in our pnr^ 
suits, and in our institutions, during 
the for^ years of peace which we 
have enjoyed. We have become more 
essentially a manufacturing and com- 
mercial people. A larger number of 
our population than formerly are de- 
pendent for their daily bread upon the 
profitable employment of capital in 
our foreign trade. The more exten- 
sive adaptation of machinery to manu- 
facturing processes of every kind has 
led to the aggregation of laiige masses 
of our population in palrtlcnlar dis- 
tricts ; and such masses, ignorant as 
we have unfortunately allowed them 
to grow up, are notoriously subject to 
the incendiary persuasions of unprin- 
cipled and bad men, and have been 
sedulously taught that cheapness of 
all the necessaries of life can only be 
secured by unrestricted communica- 
tion with foreign countries. More- 
over, we have had a large infusion of 
the democratic element into our con- 
stitution. Our House of Commons 
no longer represents the yeomanry 
and the prop«arty classes of the coun- 
try ; but, instead, must obey the dic- 
tates of the shopkeeping and artisan 
classes of our large towns. It is no 
longer the same body of educated 
English gentlemen, whose enduring 
patriotism, during tiie last war, stood 
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firm agamst tbe clamours of the mobs 
of London, Manchester, and other 
large centres of population, and tnmed 
a deaf ear to the persuasions of fac- 
tion within its own walls ; bnt a mixed 
assemblage of a totally opposite, or, 
at all events, a materially changed 
character, so far as regards a consider- 
able number of its members. We 
have in it now a larger proportion of 
^ the capitalist class — men suspected of 
being rather more sensitively alive to 
a rise or fall in the prices of funds, 
stock, railway shares, &c., than to 
any gain or loss of national honour ; 
more wealthy manufacturers, who 
would be disposed to regard the loss 
of a fleet as a minor calamity, com- 
pared with the loss of a profitable 
market for their cottons, woollens, or 
hardwares ; and, lastly, more Irish 
representatives of the Maynooth 
prtesthood, ready to seH their coun- 
try, or themselves, for a concession 
to Rome, or a Government appoint- 
ment. The honourable member for 
the West Riding— Mr Cobden — 
showed a thorough appreciation of 
the character and position of a por- 
tion <^ tbe House, and of his own con- 
sthnents, when he wound up his 
speech on the adjourned debate upon 
the question of our relations with 
Russia and Turkey, on the 20th ult., 
with these words, which deserve to be 
Temembered :— ** He would take upon 
himself all the unpopnlari^ of oppos- 
tog thte war; and, more than that, 
he would not give six months* purchase 
for ihe popuktrity of those who cuho- 
eated UcniU present basis,*' 

Under such circumstances it is ma- 
terW to examine what is the amount 
of interruption to the commerce of 
the country, which may be assumed 
« l^ely to occur, as the result of a 
state of war with Russia. What, in 
other words, is the amount and tbe 
nature of the pressure, to which the 
masses of our population may be 
called upon to submit, to prepare 
them for tbe purposes of those per- 
sons—happily few in number at pre- 
sent—whose voice is for peace at any 
sacrifice of the national honour, and 
any sacrifice of the sacred duties of 
humanity ? We shall perhaps be ex- 
cused if we examine first the nature of 
the pressure which is reHed upon l^ 
such persons ; and we cannot exem- 
plify this better than by a quotation 
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from the speech already referred toby 
the same Mr Cobden — their first vo- 
lunteer champion in the expected agi- 
tation. The honourable gentleman 
remarked : — 

" He could not ignore the arguments by 
which they were called upon by honour- 
able and right honourable gentlemen to 
enter into a war wi th Russia. The first ar- 
gument was one which had been a dozen 
times repeated, relative to tbe compara- 
tive valae of the trade of tbe two countries. 
We were to go to war to prevent Russia^ 
from possessing countries from which she 
would exclude our commerce, as she did 
from her own territory. That argument 
was repeated by a noble lord, who told 
the House how insignificant our trade 
vrith Russia was, compared with that 
with Turkey, Now, that opinion was 
erroneous as well as dangerous, for ^e 
had no pecuniary inteveat in going to 
war. Our interests were all on the other 
side, as he was prepared to show. The 
official retums did not give him the 
means of measuring the extent of our ex- 
ports to Russia, but he had applied to 
some of the most eminent merchants in 
the City, and he confessed he had been 
astonished by the extent of our trade 
with Rnseia. He used to be told that 
our expotts to Russia amounted to less 
than £2,000,000. Now, Russia was still 
under the Protectionist delusion, which 
had also prevailed in this country in his. 
ceooUection. (A laugh.) Russia still- 
kept up her protective duties upon her 
manufactures, but be would tell tbe 
House what we imported from Russia, 
and they might depend on it that what- 
ever we imported we paid for. (Hear, 
hear.) He had estimated the imports 
from Russia as of much greater value 
than most people thought, and he was 
under the impression that they might 
amount to from £6,000,000 to £6,000,000 
per annum. Now, hen was a calcula- 
tion of our imports from Russia which he 
had obtained from sources that might be 
relied upon, — 

£stimat€d ValtAS of Imports from Mussiar 
into the United Kingdom, 



Tallow, 

Linseed, . 

Flax and hemp. 

Wheat, . 

Wool, 

Oats, 

Other graiu. 

Bristles, 

Timber, dealt, &i 

Iron, 

Copper, 

HidW, . 

Midcelkneouf), 



£l,f 00,000 

. 1,800,000 

. 3,200,000 

4,000,000 

300,000 

500,000 

600,000 

450,000 

500,000 

70,000 

140,000 

60,000 

200,000 

£i»,020,000 
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Now, last year our imports from Russia 
were larger than usual, and another 
house, taking an ayerage year, had made 
them £11,000,000. In that calculation, 
the imports of wheat were taken at 
je2,000,000 instead of £4,000,000, and 
that made the difiference. He was also 
credibly informed that Russian produce 
to the value of about £1,000,000 came 
down the Vistula to the Prussian ports of 
ihe Baltic, and was shipped thence to this 
country ; so that our imports from Rus* 
-sia averaged about £12,000,000 sterling 
per annum, and included among them 
articles of primary importance to our 
manufactures. How was machinery to 
work, and how were locomotives to travel, 
without tallow to grease their wheels ! 
(A laugh.) Look, too, at the imports 
of linseed to the value of £1,300,000. 
No persons were more interested than 
honourable gentlemen opposite in the 
reduction of the price of the food of 
cattle. Then take the articles of flax and 
hemp. There were districts in the West 
Riding which would suffer very serious 
injury and great distress if we should go 
to war and cut off our intercourse with 
Russia. (Hear.) Even with regard to 
the article of Russian iron, which entered 
into consumption at Sheffield, he was told 
it would be hardly possible to manufac- 
ture some of the finer descriptions of cut- 
lery if the supply of Russian iron were 
interfered with." 

We shall not here take the trouble 
of criticising Mr Cobden's figures, but 
take them as they stand, although 
they are exaggerated enough. His 
argument Is obviously, that we must 
submit to any amount of aggression 
which Russia may choose to make 
upon neutral countries, and even 
upon our own Indian possessions, be- 
cause that country supplies us yearly 
with thirteen millions* worth of raw 
materials and food ! The same was 
the humiliating position which the 
men of Tyre and Sidon, as recorded in 
Scripture, occupied towards Herod, 
when ** they came of one accord to 
him, and having made Blastus, the 
king^s chamberlain, their friend, de- 
sired peace, because their country was 
nourished by the hinges country,^'' 
How, asks Mr Cobden, is machinery 
to work without tallow to grease the 
wheels ? We are to have an antt-war 
cry from the farmers for the lack of 
Russian linseed; the West Riding of 
Yorkshire is to be stirred up into in- 
ction by the want of flax and 
; and the fine cutlers of Sheffield 



cannot get on without the £70,000 
worth of iron which they import from 
Russia 1 The main reliance of the 
peace-at-any-price party, we have no 
doubt, rests upon the probability of 
high prices of food, and their hope of 
producing in the minds of the masses 
the impression that the cause of those 
high prices is mainly the interruption 
of our usual imports of grain from the 
Russian ports of the Baltic and the . 
Black Sea. ^ 

It is rather singular that it should 
not have struck so astute a inan as 
Mr Cobden, that Russia is very likely 
to feel the loss of so excellent a cus- 
tomer as England appears to have 
been to her, quite as much as we are 
likely to feel the want of her tallow, 
her flax and hemp, her linseed, or 
even her wheat. The vendor of an 
article la generally the party who feels 
most aggrieved when his stock is per- 
mitted to accumulate upon his shelves. 
The Rassian landowners cannot very 
conveniently dispense with the an- 
nual thirteen millions sterling which 
they draw from this country. Mr 
Cobden may depend upon it that, if 
we want it, a portion of their growth 
of staple articles will find its way to 
this country, through intermediate 
channels, although Russian ships no 
longer gain the advantages derived 
from its transport. The fact, how- 
ever, of our absolute dependence upon 
Russia for these articles is too pal- 
pably a bugbear, either of Mr Cob- 
den's own creation, or palmed upon 
him by his friends, the *^ eminent 
merchants of the City," to be worthy 
of serious notice, did it not betray the 
direction in which we are to look for 
the agitation, by which that gentle- 
man and his friends hope to paralyse 
the hands of Grovemment during the 
coming crisis of the country. 

In the efibrt to form a correct esti- 
mate of the extent of interruption to 
our commerce to be anticipated from 
the existence of a state of war be- 
tween this country and Russia, we 
must have, in the first place, reliable 
facts to depend upon, instead of the 
loose statements of Russian mer- 
chants, who are, as a class, so peculiarly 
connected with her as almost to be 
liable to the imputation of having 
Russian rather than British interests 
nearest to their hearts. We have a 
right also to look at the fact that, so 
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far at least as present appearances go, 
Bnssia is likely to be isolated on 
eyery side daring the approaching 
struggle, her principal seaports, both 
in the Baltic and the Black Sea, to be 
commanded by the united British and 
French fleets; whilst that produce, by 
the withholding of which she could 
doubtless for a time, and to a certain 
extent, inconvenience our mannfac- 
'tnrers and consumers, may find its 
way to us either direct from Russian 
ports in neutral vessels, or through 
those neighbouring countries which 
are likely to occupy a neutral position 
in the quarrel. We have also to bear 
in mind that, with respect to many 
of the articles which we have lately 
been taking so largely from Russia, 
other sources of supply are open to 
ns. It is remarkable to observe the 
effect produced by even temporarily 
enhanced prices in this country in ex- 
tending the area on every side from 
which foreign produce reaches ns. A 
few shillings per quarter on wheat, 
for example, will attract it from the 
far west States of America, from which 
otherwise it would never have come, 
owing to the Inability of the grower 
to afford the extra cost of transport. 
All these considerations have to be 
borne in mind ; and although it will 
perhaps have to be conceded that 
somewhat enhanced prices may have 
to be paid for some of the articles 
with which Russia at present supplies 
ns, we think we shall be enabled to 
show that the enhancement is not at 
all likely to be such as to amount to a 
calamity, or cause serious pressure 
upon our people. 

Before proceeding further, it may be 
desirable to explain the mode in which 
our trade with Russia, both import 
and export, is carried on. Russia is, 
commercially, a poor country. The 
description of her given by M'Culloch, 
in an early edition of his Dictionary of 
Commerce^ published two-and- twenty 
years ago, is as appropriate and correct 
as if it had been written yesterday, 
notwithstanding the vast territorial 
aggrandisement which has taken place 
in the interim. Her nobles and great 
landowners hold their property bur- 
dened by the pressure of many mort- 
gages; and they are utterly unable 
to bring their produce to market, or 
to raise their crops at all, without the 
advances of European capitalists. 



These consist chiefly of a few English 
Houses, who have branch establish- 
ments at St Petersburg, Riga, and 
Memel on the Baltic, and Odessa on 
the Black Sea. The mode of opera- 
tion is the following. About the month 
of October the cultivators and factors 
from the interior visit those ports, 
and receive advances on the produce 
and crops to be delivered by them 
ready for shipment at the opening of 
the navigation ; and it is stated that 
the engagements made between these 
parties and British capitalists have 
rarely been broken. This process of 
drawing advances goes on until May, 
by which month there are large stocks 
ready for shipment at all the ports, the 
winter in many districts being the 
most favourable for their transport. 
The import trade is carried on in a simi- 
lar manner by foreign capital; long 
credits, in many instances extending 
to twelve months, being given to the 
factors in the interior. A well-known 
statistical writer, the editor of the 
Economist^ Mr John Wilson, in his pub- 
lication of the 25th ult., says, upon the 
subject of the amount of British capi- 
tal thus embarked in Russia at the pe-> 
nod when her battalions crossed the 
Pruth : ** The most accurate calcula- 
tions which we have been able to make, 
unth the assistance of persons largely €ii- 
gaged in the trade, shows that at that 
moment the British capital in Russia^ 
and advanced to Russian subjects^ 
was at least £7,000,000, including the 
sums for which Houses in this country 
were under acceptance to Russia." 
We can perfectly believe this to have 
been the fact, under such a systen^ 
of trading as that which we have de- 
scribed. We can believe, too, that a 
considerable number of British ships 
and sailoi-s were at the same time in^ 
Russian ports, and would, in case we 
had treated the occupation of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia by Russian 
troops as a casus belli, very probably 
have been laid under embargo. We 
could sympathise with those ** persona 
largely engaged in the trade," in re- 
joicing that, as one effect of a tem- 
porising policy, the whole of this 
capital, these ships, and these sailors,, 
had been released from all danger of 
loss or detention. But we cannot 
bring ourselves to consider it decent 
in a gentleman holding an important 
office in the Government, whilst ad- 
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mitting, as he does, that we have 
been bamboozled by Russiaii diplo- 
macy, to point trinmphantly to this 
saving of '^ certain monies" — the pro- 
perty of private individoals, who 
made their ventures at their own risk 
and for their own profit — as in any 
sort balancing the loss of the national 
honoar,^ which has been incurred by 
oar tardiness in bringmg decisive soc- 
coar to an oppresMd ally. Bl-na^ 
tared people might suggest a suspicion 
that Mincing Lane and Marii Lane 
had been exercising too great an in- 
flaence in Downing Street And the 
public may hereafter ask of politicians, 
who thus ground their defence against 
the charges of infirmness of purpose 
and blind credulity, or ^connivance," 
as Mr Disraeli has, perhaps too cor- 
rectly, termed it, upon this alleged 
saving of a few millions of Uie money 
of private adventurers—Will it bal- 
ance the expenditure of the tens of 
millions of the public money which 
the proeecution of this war will pro- 
bably cost, and which might have 



been saved by the adoption <^ a more 
prompt and vigorous policy in the 
first instance? Will it balance the 
loss of life — will it support the widows 
and orphans— will it lighten by one 
feather the burden upon posterity, 
which may be the result of this strug- 
gle ? It would be a miserable tU^ 
should it have to be said of England, 
that there was a period in her history 
when she hesitated to strike a li^w 
in a just cause until she had taken 
care that the offender had paid her 
shopkeepers or her merchants their 
debts ! We pass over this part of the 
subject, however, as scarcely belong- 
ing to the question which we have 
proposed to ourselves to discuss. 

Our imports from Russia, upon the 
Importance of which so much stress 
has been Uid, were in 1852 as given 
below, from official documents. We 
have oursdves appended the value of 
the various items upon a \erj liberal 
scale ; and we may explain that we 
select that year instead of 1853, forrea- 
sons which we shall hereafter explain. 



QnuuUUieM of Rumam Produce imported into Great Britain during tke year 1852. 



Com, wheat, and flour 


qta. 


783,571 valne £1,546,499 


Oats, 


ti 


305,738 


366,855 


Other grain, 


t» 


262,348 


327,935 


Tallow, . 


OWtl. 


609,197 


1,187,700 


Linseed, and flax aeedj 


&c. qrs. 


518,667 


1,125,000 


BriatUw, . . 


lbs. 


V59,303 


292/)00 


Flax, . . 


cwt& 


948,523 


1^97,046 


Hemp, , . 


• j» 


543,965 


861,277 


Wool (andreBsed), 


lbs. 


5,853,772 


200,390 


Iron (unwrought), 


tons 


1,792 


17^20 


Copper (do.). 
Do. fpart wronght] 


19 


226 


20,000 


1 » 


1,042 


120,000 


Timber (hewn). 


loads 


28,299 


94,800 


Do. (sawn). 


>r 


189,799 


759, 19e 
X8,81 0,618 



We have taken for the above esti- 
mate the prices which prevailed in 
the first six months of 1852, after 
which they were raised above an 
average by peculiar circumstances. 
The year selected, moreover, was one 
of larger imports than usual of many 
articles. For example, our imports 
of Bussian grain in 1852 amounted, 
in round numbers, to £2,235,300 
sterling, against only £952,924 in 
1850. Yet we have less than nine 
millions as the amount of this vaunted 
"t trade from Russia, the inter- 
of which is to be fraught 



with such serious consequences to our 
internal peace, and to the ^^ popula- 
rity " of the liberal representatives of 
our large towns. 

Bat fortunately for the country, and 
rather mal apropos for those who 
would fain convert any diminution of 
our supplies of produce from Russia 
into the ground of an anti-war agi- 
tation, we have succeeded in procur- 
ing from that country during the past 
year supplies unprecedented in quan- 
tity. The following have been our im- 
ports from Russia in 1853, as com- 
pared with the previous year : — 
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C«ni, wlieal, and ioiix^ 


qra. 


l/>70,909 


againat 


738,671 in 1862. 


Oats, 


» 


379,069 


... 


806,738 


••• 


Other gia 


in, 




99 


263,653 


... 


262,238 


... 


Tallow, 






owts. 


847,267 


... 


609,197 


«. 


Seeds, 






qrs. 


785,016 


... 


618,667 


M. 


Bristles, . 






lbs. ' 


2,477,789 


... 


1,459,303 




Flax, 






cwte. 


1,287,988 




948,623 




nempy 






n 


836,373 


... 


543,965 




Wool, 






lbs. 


9,054,443 


... 


6,363,772 




Iron, 






tons 


6,079 


... 


1,792 






» 


974 


... 


226 




Copper (part wroaght), 


>» 


QSQ 


... 


1,042 




Timber (hewn), 


leads 


46,421 


•••• 


28,299 




Timber (a 


awn), 


• 


i> 


245,682 


... 


189,799 


^. 
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If mercantile opinions are at all to 
be relied upon, these extra supplies 
ought to baye a tendency to bring 
down prices, wbicb the prospect of 
war has enhanced beyond what ex- 
isting circumstances seem to warrant, 
even presuming that we had no other 
dependence than upon Russia for the 
articles with which she has heretofore 
supplied us. For example, we baye paid 
during the past year, if we take present 
prices, for our imports of wheat alone 
from Russia, about £6,470,000 ster- 
ling, whereas, at the prices of the 
early part of 1852, we should hare 
•aid for the same quantity of wheat 
jUSt half the money. And at the pre- 
sent moment^ and shice war has been 
regarded as inevitable, we have had 
a downward tendency in all our prin- 
cipal markets^ It has been discovered 
that we hold more home-grown wheat 
than was anticipated; and, with a 
favourable seed-time and a propitious 
spring, hopes are entertained that we 
shall not in the present year be so de- 
pendent upon the foreigner as we have 
been during that which has passed. 
Tidiow also is aik article for which we 
have be«i lately paying the extrava- 
gant prices of 62s. to 6ds. per cwt. 
In the early part of 1852, the article 
was worth about 37s. 6d. for the St 
Petersburg quality. No F<ngtish gra- 
zier, however, ever knew butcher's 
meat or fat at their present prices; 
and a propitious year for the agricul- 
turist will most probably bring mat- 
ters to a more favourable state for the 
consumer. 

It is not, however, true that a state 
of war widi Russia can shut us out 
from our supphr of the produce of 
that country. It will come to us from 
her ports, unless we avail ourselves 
of our right to blockade them strictly, 
in the s^ps of neutral countries* A. 



portion of it — and no hiconsiderable 
portion— will reach us overland, Rus- 
sia herself being the greatest sufferer, 
from the extra co8t>f transit. There 
can be no doubt of every effort being 
made by her great landowners to make 
market of their produce, and convert 
it at any sacrifice into money ; for it 
must be borne in mind that they are 
at the present moment mmui some 
seven or eight millions sterling of 
Bridsh and other money, usually ad- 
vanced upon the fourthcoming crops. 
We need scarcely point at the diffi- 
culty ia which tiUs want must place 
Russia in such a struggle as that in 
which she is at present engaged. 
The paper issues of her government 
may for a time be forced upon her 
slai^h population as money. But 
that population requires large imports 
of tea, coffee, sugar, spieesr frnite^ 
wines, and other foreign products; 
and it is not difficult to predict that 
there will be found fow eiB^;>iftali8t8 in 
Europe or Asia, willing to accommo- 
date her with a loan wherewith to pay 
even for these necesearies, much less 
to feed her grasping ambition by an 
advance of money for the purchase of 
additional arms and military stores. 
Moreover, we are not by any meani 
so absolutely dependent upon Rmnia 
for many of the principal articles with 
which she has heretofore supplied us^ 
as certain parties would wish us to 
believe. We could have an almost 
unlimited supply of flax and hemp 
from our own colonies, if we chose to 
encourage the cultivation of them 
there. In the mean time, Egypt fur- 
ni^es us with the former article; 
and Manilla supplies us with a very 
superior quality of both. Belgium 
and Prussia are also producers, and 
with a little encouragement would no 
doubt extend their oiltivation. Our 
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own colonies, however, are our surest 
dependence for a supply of these and 
similar articles. An advance of seeds 
and money to the extent of less than 
one qnarter of the sums which we 
have been in the habit of advancing 
to the Russian cultivator, wonld bring 
forward to this country a supply of 
the raw materials of flax and hemp, 
which would be quite in time, with 
our present stock, to relieve us from 
any danger of deficiency for at least 
a season to come. With respect to 
tallow, we have a right to depend 
upon America, both North and South, 
for a supply. Australia can send us 
an aid, at all events, to such supply ; 
and we may probably have next year 
a larger quantity within our own re- 
sources. With respect to seeds, we 
shall be able to derive these from the 
countries whence flax and hemp are 
cultivated for our markets ; and our 
timber, derived at present from Rus- 
sia, we can certainly dispense with. 
There is nothing valuable in Russian 
timber except its applicability for the 
masting and sparring of ships requir- 
ing large growth ; and, with our mo- 



dem method of splicing yards and 
masts, we can do perfectly well with 
the less tall timber of Norway and 
Sweden. 

The real fact is, that the alleged 
short supply of the raw materials to 
be expected from Russia is a perfect 
bugbear. We could dispense with 
Russia as a country of supply, were 
we to employ British capital to assist 
our own colonists, and other countries, 
to provide us with such supply. There 
was once, however, a Russian Com- 
pany ; and the trade seems to have 
been conducted as a monopoly ever 
since. 

But we must get rid of thb strange 
ai]g^uraent, that the value of the trade 
with a country consists in the large 
amount of indebtedness which we 
contract with its dealers. We have 
now to consider the relative value of 
Russia and Turkey as consumers of 
British manufactured goods and pro- 
duce. The following we find to have 
been the value of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures exported 
to the two countries for the five years 
from 1846 to 1850:— 



1840. 


1847. 


1848. 


1649. 


1860. 


Turkey, £2,141,897 


£2,992,280 


£8,116,365 


£2,980.612 


£3,113,679 


Russia, 1,725,148 


1,844,548 


1,925,226 


1,566,575 


1,454,771 



Turkey thus took from us in 1850 
£1,658,908 in excess of Russia's pur- 
chases, having increased that excess 
from £416,719 in 1846. The increased 
imports of the former country amount- 
ed in the five years to neariy a million 
sterling, or 50 per cent, whilst the im- 
ports of Russia fell ofi" by £370,377, 
or above 20 per cent There is this 
great difference, too, in the imports 
from this country of Russia and 
Turkey— The former takes fit)m us 
raw materials, which we do not pro- 
duce ourselves, deriving merely a 
mercantile or brokerage profit upon 
the supply ; manufactured articles 



which contain the smallest amount of 
British labour ; and machinery to aid 
the progress of her population as our 
rivals in manufacturing pursuits. The 
latter takes our fully manufactured 
and perfected fabrics. So far as our 
cotton and woollen manufacturers are 
concerned, Russia took in 1850 — 
Cotton 7am, . £245,625 

Woollen and wor8te<^ do., 304,016 
Machinery and mill-work, 203,992 
The remainder of her imports from us 
consisted of foreign produce. Turkey 
took from us, however, a large amount 
of labour and skill, or its reward, as 
will be seen from the following table : — 



Imparts of Manufactured TexlQts to Ruaia and Turkey in 1850. 

Cotton. Woollen. Linen. Silk. Total. 

Turkey, £2,282,869 £154,558 £22,500 £13,221 £2,422,848 
RuMia, 61,196 66,256 5,414 8,579 140,455 



Total excess to Turkey, 



£2,280,908 



Our exports to Russia have certainly 
increased in amount within the last 
two years, although our customs* re- 
ports do not convey to us the full 
truth as to their character. We have 



been feeding that country with mate- 
rials of mischief. She has had not only 
mill machinery, but the machinery of 
war-steamers from us; but most likely 
either Sir Charles Napier, or Admiral 
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Bmidas, will be enabled to render ns 
a profitable account of the property 
thus invested. 

Bat a comparison of oar exports to 
Rnssia and Turkey respectively does 
not by any means meet the true facts 
of oar position. Within the past few 
years we have been carrying on a vast 
and increasing trade with those Asiatic 
coantries which draw their snpplies of 
merchandise from the various ports of 
the Levant, and from the Adriatic. 
Smyrna has become a commercial 
station so important that we have at 
this moment three lines of powerfal 
steamers running to it from the port 
of Liverpool alone ; and a very valu- 
able trade is also carried on by English 
houses in the port of Trieste. Egypt, 
too, is largely tributary to us commer- 
cially. There is, in fact, no portion 
of the world whose transactions with 
Great Britain have expanded so great- 
ly in amount and value within the past 
fow^ears as those very countries which 
Bussia is seeking to grasp and bring 
within her own control. Our *^ Greek 
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houses," through whose agency the 
bulk of this trade is carried on, are 
now regarded throughout the manu- 
facturing districts as second to none 
in the extent and importance of their 
business ; and, what is more, that 
business mudt rapidly extend, as in- 
creased facilities of communication are 
provided from the shores of the Le- 
vant and the Black Sea with the in- 
terior countries of Asia. Notwith- 
standing all the faults of the Turkish 
character and rule, we are inclined Uy 
believe that from the reign of the pre- 
sent Sultan, Abdul Medjid, a vast 
amelioration of the condition of her 
people, and the cultivation by them 
of increased dealings and friendships 
with the more civilised communities 
of Western Europe will take place. 
Be these expectations, however, ful- 
filled or not, we cannot afford to lose 
such a trade as the following figures, 
which we take from Mr Bums* Com- 
mercial Glance^ show that we are at 
present carrying on with Turkey in 
the article of cotton goods alone : — 



Ea^orts of Cotton Goods to Turkey and the Levant in 1851 to 1853. 





1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


Plain calicoes, yards, . 


49,337,614 


67,962,893 


51,224,807 


Printed and dyed do., ... , 


. 40,438,798 


39,394,748 


47,564,748 


Cotton yarn, lbs. . 


8,015,674 


12,171,045 


10,563,177 



These markets, in fiict, have taken, 
daring the past year, one-sixteenth of 
onr entire exports of plain calicoes, 
and one-eleventh of our exports of 
printed and dyed calicoes, whilst her 
imports of yam — the article upon the 
production of which in this country 
the least amount of labour is expend- 
ed — have been comparatively insigni- 
ficant. The imports of cotton goods 
into Russia are, on the contrary, al- 
most entirely confined to yam for. the 
consumption of the Russian manufac- 
turer. 

So fkr, therefore, as our export 
trade is likely to be affected during 
the coming stmggle, we have mani- 
festly got by the hands a more valu- 
able customer than we are likely to 
lose in Russia ; and we cannot dis- 
cover in what way, with the means 
at present at her disposal, she can 
interrapt, or limit, that trade further 
than by destroying for a time the con- 
suming power of those provinces of 
Turkey east of the river Prath, which 
she has occupied with her troops. Our 
shipownen and mannfacturers may 



lose for a time some portion of the 
valuable trade with the population of 
Wallachia and Moldavia which is car- 
ried on through the ports of Galatz 
and Ibrail upon the Danube. It will 
probably, however, be one of the ear- 
liest aims of the combined powers of 
England and France to clear that 
portion of Turkey of the presence of 
the invader, and to maintain the long- 
established inviolability of the two 
eastem mouths of the Danube — th& 
St George's and Snlina — as outlets for 
her commerce with neutral countries. 
The remainder of our trade with 
Turkey must remain impervious to 
the efforts of Russia, unless her fieet, 
at present shut up in Sebastopol, 
first achieve the exploit of destroy- 
ing, or capturing, the magnificent 
navies which England and France 
have assembled in the Black Sea, or 
her Baltic fleet succeeds in forcing its 
passage through the Cattegat or the 
Sound, and in making its way to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Neither 
of these condngendes cao be regarded 
as very likely to be lealtfed by r 
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ia the face of the superior power which 
will shortly be arrayed against her. 

There is certainly the possibility 
that our commerce with Turkey may 
8u£fer to some extent through the 
drain upon the resources of her popu- 
latioD, cheated by a necessarily large 
war-expenditure* No material symp- 
toms of such suffering haye occurred 
thus far, notwithstanding she has 
been for months past actually en- 
caged in hostilities, the preparation 
va which must have been very <iostly. 
Bier imports of textile fabrics^ fell off 
very little in 1853 from their amount 
in former years ; aud even this may 
in part be accounted for by the unset- 
tled prices, in this country, which have 
resulted from strikes throughout our 
manufacturing districts, and other 
causes of an accidental or a purely 
domestic character. Moreover, to bal^ 
ance any such feUling off in her ordi- 
nary imports, Turkey will most pro- 
bably require ftom us large supplies 
of stores, munitions of war^ arms, 
&C., as well as of produce of various 
kinds, to fill up the.vacuum created by 
the partial interruption of her own 
foreign trade. 

We have a further guarantee of 
commercial safety during this struggle, 
unless it should assume new features, 
in the fact that the commercial ma- 
rine of Russia is blocked up, like her 
fleets, in the Baltic and the Black Sea^ 
There is not at this moment a single 
Russian mot^antman in the ports of 
Great Britain or France— the few 
vessels which were shut out from 
theur usual winter quarters haying 
been sold some time ago, to escH»e 
the risk of seizure. She is thus with- 
out the materials for inflicting the 
annoyance upon our colonial and fo- 
reign trade which she might have 
possessed, could she have armed any 
considerable portion of her mercantile 
nayy for privateering purposes. It 
has- been reported, indeed, that two 
of her cruisers have been met with 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Pacific, and suggested that their 
object may be to waylay and capture 
some of our gold ships. But that the 
report in question is not believed — 
and that any serious interference with 
our vessels engaged in the carrying 
trade, to and from the various ports 
of the world, is not feared by our 
^-qt informed capitalists—is evident 
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from the fact, that there has as yet 
been no marked advance in the rates 
of insurance upon such property. It 
has been reported, too, that Russian 
agents have been lately engaged is 
the United States of America in ne- 
gotiating for the purchase, or bnUd" 
ing, of large ^ps capable of being 
converted into vessels of war. Be this 
so, although we greatly doubt the fact 
We cannot be takoi off our gnud, in 
the event of any such purchase being 
made, or such conversion taking place. 
Our fast-eailmg ocean steamers will 
bring us the necessary information 
quite in time to oiable us to take the 
steps most proper for the oocasion ; 
and whilst mentioning those noble 
vessels, we must remark upon the im- 
portant change which, the application 
of steam to navigation will effect in. 
all future struggles between maritime 
countries. We do not refer here to 
the power which it gives of taking 
fleets into action, or of making more 
rf^[)id saU to the localities where their 
services are required^ although the ef- 
fect of this power is incalculable in 
value. We allude merely to the ad- 
vantage which we shall derive in such 
struggles from the vastly increased 
rapidity and regularity with which we 
are at present supplied with informa- 
tion of an enemy's movements, from 
all quarters of the world. We shall no 
longer have to witness the spectacle 
of rival fleets seeking each other in 
vain — ^proceeding from sea to sea only 
to discover that they have missed each 
other on the way. Traversed as the 
ocean is now in every direction by 
fast-sailing steamers, there can be 
little fear of such fleets, if theur com- 
manders are really anxious for an en- 
gagement, being unable to procure 
tolerably accurate information of each 
other's whereabouts. We shall no 
longer require the aid of powerful 
fleets as convoya of our merchantmen, 
in seas where it oan be so readily 
known that an enemy is not to be 
met with ; and, as another result, wo 
shall probably see an end put to the 
injurious system of privateering. Few 
parties will be found to risk Ufe and 
property in assaults upon the com* 
merce of a powerful maritime country, 
with the certainty before them that 
every movement which they makft 
must be so promptly made known, 
and every offence which they commit 
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must bring down npon them sach 
speedy punishment. 

There is, however, one element of 
commercial mischief which may make 
itself folt danag the eoming straggle, 
although sQch mischief, if it unfortu- 
nately should ocenr, could not be at- 
tributed properly to the mere fact of 
the existence of a state of war. It 
may, and very probably will, be proved 
that we cannot carry on a free-trade 
syatem, which involyes the necessity 
of providing for enlarged imports coo- 
cnrreutly with expensive military and 
naval operations both in the north 
and south of Eorope, and possibly in 
Asm as well, with a currency restricted 
as ours is by the mistaken legislation 
of 1844. Already the note of alarm 
of this danger haa been sounded from 
a. quarter whose authority cannot be 
troated lightly on such a subject Mr 
William Brown, the eminent American 
merchant, and member for South Lan- 
cashire, emphatically warned her Ma*- 
jesty'a Government,* during the recent 
debate on the Budget, of the prob»- 
biiity, and almost certainty, of a se- 
yera monetary crisis as the conse- 
quence of persistence in carrying out 
in their fuU stringency the measures 
passed, at the instigation of Sir Robert 
J?eel, in that and the following year. 
But for the operation of those mea- 
fiures, Mr Brown contended that the 
calamity of 1847 would never have 
occurred. The country, he says, was 
paralysed by the effect which they 
produced; and the seven or eight mil- 
lions sterling in bullion, held at the 
time in the coflfors of the Bank, ** might 
as well have been thrown in to the sea,** 
as retained there unproductive during 
a period of pressure. Should the same 
state of things occur again, therefore, 
during the approaching struggle — 
should the commerce and industry of 
the country be prostrated, and the 
government be rendered incapable of 
prosecuting with the required energy 
a just war, to which we are bound 
alike by every consideration of na- 
tional honour, sound policy, and good 
faith towards on oppressed aUy — 
we must not be told that the suffering 
and degradation which will be brought 
down npon our heads are the results 
of a war expenditure merely, or have 
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been caused by any natural interrup- 
tion of our ordinary trading pursuits. 
The true cause of the calamity, it must 
become obvious to all the world, will 
be our dogged maintenance of an im- 
practicable crotdiet; and should the 
nation submit to be thus thwarted 
and fettered in its determination to 
maintain its high prestige— should it 
submit to sink down from its poeition 
as a leading power, — we may with, 
reason be asked the question, **0f 
what avail is your possession of 
the noblest fleet which ever rode the 
seas in ancient or in modem days 
—of what avail is the possession of 
the best-4isciplined and bravest soU 
diers which ever marched to battle 
—of what avail is your vast mer- 
cantile marine, your vast accumu- 
lations of capital, your almost limit- 
leas command over all the improved 
appliances which modern science and 
ingenuity have constructed for the 
purposes of war, if you cannot resent 
a national insult, or oppose the ag- 
gressions of an enemy, without com- 
mercial ruin, suspended industry, and 
popular disaffection and outrage being 
spread over the face of your whole 
empire?" We hope, however, for 
better things. We feel confidrat that 
a high-minded and honourable people 
will not submit to be thus stultified 
and degraded in the eyes of the world 
We entertain, too, a reasonable hope- 
that the unpatriotic faction, who would 
gladly involve the country in that de- 
gradation, will not be favoured in their 
unworthy efforts by the possession of 
the instrumentality— a suffering and 
dissatisfied working population — upoa 
which they calculate to insure success. 
By the blessing of a bountiful Provi- 
dence, clothing our fields and those 
of Western Europe and America with 
luxuriant harvests, we may this year 
be snatched fi-om our position of de- 
pendence upon the growth of an ene- 
my's soil for the food of our people, 
and be enabled to enter upon a period 
of plenty and cheapness, instead of 
that scarcity and high prices of all the 
necessaries of life from which we have 
been suffering during the past twelve 
months— certainly without such suf- 
fering being attributable to a state of 
war, or to any but ordinary causes. 
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THE PUPPETS OF ALL NATIONS. 



The history of Poppets and their 
shows may at first appear bat a trivial 
subject to fix the attention and occupy 
the pen of a learned academician and 
elegant writer. The very word his- 
tory may seem misapplied to a chro- 
nicle of the pranks of Panchinello, 
and of the contortions of fantoccini. 
Puppet-shows! it may be said ; troops 
of tawdry figures, paraded from fair 
to fair, to provoke the laughter of 
children and the grin of rustics— is that 
a theme for a bulky octavo at the 
hands of so erudite and spirituei an 
author as M. Charles M agnin ? Had 
M. Magnin chosen to reply otherwise 
than with perfect candour to antici- 
pated comments of this kind — the 
comments of the superficial and 
hastily -judging — he might easily have 
done so by saying that, whilst study- 
ing with a more important aim — for 
that history of the stage of which he 
has already published portions — he 
found the wooden actors so constant- 
ly thrusting themselves into the society 
of their flesh- and -blood betters, so 
continually intruding themselves, with 
timber joints, invisible strings, and 
piping voices, upon stages where 
human players strutted, that, to be 
quit of their importunity, he was fain 
to shelve them in a volume. This, 
however, is not the motive he alleges. 
He boldly breasts the difficulty, and 
stands up for the merits of his mario- 
nettes, quite deserving, he maintains, 
of a separate study and a special his- 
torian. He denies that time can be 
considered lost or lightly expended 
which is passed in tracing the vicissi- 
tudes of an amusement that, for three 
thousand years, has been in favour 
with two- thirds of the human race. 
And he summons to his support an 
imposing phalanx of great men — poets, 
philosophers, dramatists, musicians — 
who have interested themselves in 
puppets, taken pleasure in their per- 
formances, and even written for their 
mimic theatre. He reminds his readers 
how many pointed remarks and pre- 



cious lessons, apt comparisons and 
graceful ideas, have been suggested by 
such shows to the greatest writers of 
all countries and ages, and heads the 
list of his puppets* patrons with the 
names of Plato, Aristotle, Horace, 
Marcus Anrelins, Petronius, in ancient 
times ; and with those of Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Ben Jonson, Moli^re, 
Swift, Voltaire, and Goethe, amongst 
the modems ; to say nothing of 
Charles Nodier, Punchinello's laureate, 
the assiduous frequenter of Parisian 
puppet-shows, who has devoted so 
many playful and sparkling pages to 
that favourite study of his literary 
leisure. M. Magnin begins to be 
alarmed at the shadows he has evoked* 
Is it not presumption, he asks him- 
self, to enter a path upon which his 
predecessors have been so numerous 
and eminent? The subject, for whose 
frivolity he lately almost apologised, 
appears too elevated for his range 
when he reviews the list of illustrious 
names more or less connected with it, 
when he recalls the innumerable 
flowers of wit with which their fancy 
has wreathed it. So he marks out 
for himself a difierent track. Others 
have played with the theme ; he i|p- 
proaches it in a graver spirit. '* I am 
not so impertinent,** he exclaims, " as 
to seek to put (as the Greeks would 
have said) my foot in the dance of 
those great geniuses. Too well do 1 
see the folly of attempting to jingle, 
after them, the bells of that bauble.** 
Following the example of the learned 
Jesuit, Marian ton io Lnpi — who wrote 
a valuable although a brief disserta- 
tion on the Puppets of the Ancients — 
but allotting to himself a much broader 
canvass, M. Magnin purposes to write, 
in all seriousness, sincerity, and sim- 
plicity, a history of the "wooden 
comedians,** not only of antiquity, 
but of the middle ages, and of modern 
times. 

A subject of far less intrinsic interest 
than the one in question could not 
fail to become attractive in the hands 



Hittoire des Marionettes en Evrope depuis VantiquiU Jusqu^A not jours. Par Charles 
Maohin, Member de I'lnstitut Paris, 1862. 
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of so agreeable and skilful a savant as 
M. MagniD. Bat it were a mistake 
to suppose that the history of the 
Puppet familj, from Euripides* dajs 
to ours, has not a real and strong in- 
terest of its own. The members of 
that distinguished house have been 
mixed up in innumerable matters into 
which one would hardly have antici- 
pated their poking their wooden noses 
and permanently blushing counte- 
nances. They have been alternately 
the tools of priestcraft and the mouth- 
piece of popular feeling. Darin? 
improvisaioriy in certain times and 
countries, theirs was the only liberty 
of speech, their voice the sole organ 
of the people*s opposition to its rulers. 
Their diminutive stature, the narrow 
dimensions of their stage, the small- 
ness of their powers of speech, did 
not always secure impunity to their 
free discourse, which sometimes, as 
their best friends must confess, dege- 
nerated into license. So that we oc- 
casionally, in the course of their his- 
tory, find the audacious dolls driven 
into their boxes — with cords cut and 
beads hanging— or at least compelled 
to revise and chasten their dramatic 
repertory. Sometimes decency and 
morality rendered such rigour incum- 
bent upon the authorities ; but its 
motive was quite as frequently politi- 
cal. It is curious to note with what 
important events the Puppet family 
have meddled, and what mighty per- 
sonages they have managed to offend. 
At the present day, when the press 
spreads far and wide the gist and 
most salient points of a successful 
play, in whatever European capital it 
may be performed, allusions insulting 
or irritating to friendly nations and 
governments may be fair subject for 
the censor's scissors. It was only the 
other day that a Russian official jour- 
nal expressed, in no measured terms, 
its high indignation at the perform- 
ance, at a fourth-rate theatre on the 
Paris boulevards, of a drama entitled 
♦* The Cossacks," in which those war- 
riors of the steppes are displayed to 
great disadvantage. The circumstances 
of the moment not being such as to 
make the French government solici- 
tous to spare the feelings of the Czar, 
the piece continued to be nightly 
played, to the delight of shouting 
audiences, and to the no small benefit 



of the treasury of the Gaiety One 
hundred and twenty- three years ago, 
Russian susceptibility, it appears^ 
was held quite as easy to ruffle 
as at the present day. In 1731, the 
disgrace of Menschikoff was made 
the subject of a sort of melodrama, 
performed in several German towns 
by the large English puppets of Titua 
Maas, privileged comedian of the 
court of Baden- Durlach. The curious 
playbill of this performance ran as 
follows : ** With permission, &c., 
there will be performed on an entirely 
new theatre, and with good instru- 
mental music, a Haupt-und-Staats- 
action^ recently composed and worthy 
to be seen, which has for title — ^The 
extraordinary vicissitudes of good and 
bad fortune of Alexis Danielowitz, 
prince Menzicoff, great favourite, cabi- 
net minister, and generalissimo of the 
Czar of Moscow, Peter I., of glorious 
memory, to-day a real Belisarius, pre- 
cipitated from the height of his great- 
ness into the most profound abyss of 
misfortune ; the whole with Jackpud- 
ding, a pieman, a pastrycook's boy, 
and amusing Siberian poachers.*' 
Titus Maas obtained leave to perform 
this wond^ul piece at Berlin, but it 
was quickly stopped by order of Fred- 
erick-William I.*s government, for fear 
of offending Russia. In 1794 a num- 
ber of puppet-shows were closed in 
Berlin—for offences against morality, 
was the reason given, but more pro- 
bably, M. Magnin believes, because 
the tone of their performances was 
opposed to the views of the govern- 
ment. In what way he does not men- 
tion, but we may suppose it possible 
thfiiihtPuppenspielerhaLd got infected 
with the revolutionary doctrines then 
rampant in France. The Prussian 
police still keeps a sharp eye on exhi- 
bitions of this kind, which at Berlin 
are restricted to the suburbs. In 
France we find traces of a regular 
censorship of the marionette theatres. 
Thus, in the Soleinne collection of 
manuscript plays is one entitled: 
The capture of a company of players 
by a Tunis rover^ in the month of 
September 1840. This piece, whose 
name, as M. Magnin remarks, reads 
more like the heading of a newspaper 
paragraph than the title of a play, was 
performed in 1741 at the fair of St 
Germains, by the puppets of the cele- 
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brated Nicolct, and annexed to it is a 
permit of performance, bearing no less 
a signatare than that of Cr^bUion. It 
is not improbable that the puppet-show 
bad fairly earned its subjection to a 
censorship by the irreverence and 
boldness with which it took the most 
serious, important, and painful events 
as subjects for its performances. In 
1686, D'Harlay, then attorney-gene- 
ral at the parliament of Paris, wrote 
as follows to La Reynie, the lieutenant 
of police: — **To M. de la Reynie, 
councillor of the king in his council, 
&c It is said this morning at the 
palace, that the marionettes which 
play at the fair of St Germain repre- 
sent the discomfiture of the Huguenots, 
and as you will probably consider this 
a veiy serious matter for marionettes, 
I have thought it right, sir, to advise 
you of it, that you may so act as in 
yonr prudence shall seem fit." It 
does not appear what result this ad- 
vice had ; but as the date of the note 
is little more than three months later 
than that of the edict of revocation, 
when Louis XIY. was exulting in the 
downfall of heresy in France, and 
when those who still clung to Protest- 
antism were looked upon as hardened 
sinners, no better than common male- 
factors, it is qnite probable La Reynie 
thought It needless to interfsre with 
the puppet-scoffers at the Huguenots. 
D*Harliry, it will be remembered, 
was intimate with some of the chieiis 
of the proscribed party, and a particu- 
lar Mend of the Marquis de Ruvigny, 
although he some years afterwards 
betrayed, according to St Simon, the 
trust that friend had reposed in him. 
fiat we are wanderingfirom our wooden 
play-actors. 

The first two sections of M. Mag- 
nin*s work, devoted to the puppets of 
Antiquity and of the Middle Ages, are 
far briefer, and upon the whole, less 
interesting than the portion of his 
volume allotted to those of modem 
times. All those parts display ex- 
tensive reading and patient research. 
The authorcommences by defining and 
classing his marionettes. " Every- 
body knows that marionettes are 
small figures of wood, bone, ivory, 
baked earth, or merely of linen, repre- 
sentmg real or fantastical beings, and 
whose flexible joints obey the impulse 
given to them by strings, wires, or 
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catgut, pulled by a skilful and invisible 
hand." He divides them into three 
classes : hierarchical, aristocratic, and 
popular. In ancient times and in the 
middle ages, the first of these classes 
was decidedly the most important and 
influential. Auguries were obtained 
and miracles wrought by its aid, in- 
dispensable to priestly ambition and 
to idolatrous or erroneous creeds, de- 
pendent upon prodigies for support. 
Even at the present day, and in highly 
civilised countries, puppets of th» 
kind are not wholly in disrepute, nor 
are the services of bleeding saints and 
nodding madonnas uniformly declined 
by the pastors of credulous flocks. 
The practice is very ancient — if that 
can give it respectability. The statue . 
of Jupiter Ammon, when carried in 
procession on the shoulders of priests, 
previously to uttering its oracles, in- 
dicated to its bearers, by a motion of 
its head, the road it wished them to 
take. The golden statue of Apollo, 
in the temple of HeHopolis, moved 
when it had an oracle to deliver ; and 
if the priests delayed to raise it upo» 
theur shoulders, it sweated and moved 
again. When the high-priest con- 
sulted it, it recoiled if it disapproved 
of the proposed enterprise ; but if it 
approved, it pushed its bearers ibr- 
ward, and drove them, as with reins. 
M. Magnin quotes, from the writers of 
antiquity, a hoet of instances of this 
kind, in which maohineiy, quicksilver, 
woA the loadstone were evidently the 
means employed. "In Etruria and 
in Lfltimn, wherethe sacerdotal geniss 
baa at all tines exercised such a 
powerful influence, hierarchical art 
has not failed to employ, to act upon 
the popular imagination, sculpture 
with Brings. The andent idols of 
Italy were of wood, like those of 
Grreece, coloured, richly dressed, and 
very often capable of motion. At 
Prseneste the celebrated group of the 
infante Jupiter and Juno, seated upon 
the kiraes of Fortune, their nurse, ap- 
pears to have been movable. It 
seems evident, from certain passages 
in ancient writers, that the little god 
indicated by aigesture the favourable 
moment to consult the oracle. At 
Rome, feasts were offered to the sta- 
tues of the gods, at which these did not 
play so passive a part as might be 
supposed. Reh'gions imagination or 
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Bacerdotal address aided their immo- 
bility. Titus Livios, describing the 
banquet celebrated at Rome in 573, 
mentions the terror of the people and 
eenate on learning that the images 
of the gods had averted their heads 
from the dishes presented to them. 
When we meet with these old tales 
of statues invited to repasts, and 
manifssting their good or bad will 
bj movements, we understand by 
what amalgamation of antique re- 
collections and local legends was 
formed, in the Spain of the middle 
ages, the popular tale, so touching 
and so dramatic, of the Convidado 
dePiedra, Between these tricks of 
the priests of Jupiter and Apollo, and 
the devices resiNrted to by tiie Chris- 
tian priests of the middle ages, a close 
coinodence is to be traced. M. Mag- 
nin touches but cursorily on this 
part of the subject, referring to the 
crucifix said to have bowed its head in 
approval <^ the decfeions of theCouncil 
of Trent, to the votive crucifix of Nico- 
demus, which, according to popular 
belief at Lucca, crossed the town on 
foot to the cathedra], blessing the 
astonished people on its passage, and 
whidi, upon mother occasion, gave 
its foot to kiss to a poor minstrel — 
perhaps himself a puppet-showman — 
and mentioning as a positive and un* 
doubted fmX the movement of the 
head and eyes of the crudfiz in the 
monaatery of Boxley in Kent, testi- 
fied to bjf <Hd Lambarde in his Per- 
ambulationa of that county. It is to 
be observed that these winking, walk- 
ing, and nodding hnages were not 
ahraiFB oonstmctBd with a view to 
delnde credulous Christians into beliet 
in miracles, but also for dramatic pur- 
poses, with the object of exciting re- 
ligions enthusiasm by a representa- 
tion of the sufferings of the Bedeemer 
and the martye, and probably, at the 
same time, to extract ahns from the 
purses of the faithful. When thus 
employed, they may be said to form 
the link between mechanical church 
sculpture, used by priests for purposes 
of imposture, and the player-puppets 
of more modem times. It is the 
point where the hierarchical and the 
popular classes of puppets blend. 
Scenes from the life and pasnon of 
the Saviour were favourite subjects for 
such representations ; but incidents in 



the lives of the Virgin and saints 
were also frequently acted, both in 
secular and monastic churches, and 
that almost down to our own times, 
notwithstanding canonical prohibi- 
tions. **In a synod held at Ori- 
hnela, a little Yalencian bishopric, at 
the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, it was found necessary to 
renew the orders against the admis- 
sion into churches of small images 
(statuettes) of the Virgin and female 
saints, curled, painted, covered with 
jeweb, and dressed in silks, and re- 
sembling courtezans." The abuse, 
nevertheless, continued ; and we be- 
lieve there would be little difficulty in 
authenticating instances of it in Spain 
within the present century. That it 
was an actual puppet-show which the 
ecclesiastical authorities thus strove 
to suppress, or at least to expel from 
churches, is clearly proved by a pas- 
sage M. Magnln quotes from the pro- 
ceedings of the synod : ^* We forbid 
the representation, in churches or 
elsewhere, of the actions of Christ, of 
those of the most holy Virgin, and 
of the Hves of the saints, by means of 
those little movable figures vulgarly 
called titeres."^ This last word is the 
exact Spanish equivalent to the 
French marionettes and the EngUsfa 
puppet-ehow. . It was a tHerero who 
fell in whh Don Quixote at « Manche- 
gan hostehry, and exhibited before 
him **the manner in which Sefior 
Don Gayferos accomplished the de- 
liverance of hn epouse, Melisendra,** 
and whose figures of paste were so 
grievously mishandled by the chival- 
rous defender of dames. And It may 
further be remarked, as a sign of the 
ancient alliance in Spain between the 
church and the theatre, that an altar- 
piece and the stage or theatre iipon 
which a puppet-show is exhibited are 
both expressed, to the present day, 
by the word retablo. To the Hteres^ 
by no means the least diverting and 
original of the European marionette 
family, we shall hereafter come. The 
precedence must be given to Italy, 
the cradle and the paradise of puppets. 
The eccentric and learned physician 
and mathematician, Jerome Cfardan, 
was the first modem writer who paid 
serious and scientific attention to the 
mechanism of marionettes. He refers 
to them In two different works, and 
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in ODe of these, a sort of encjdopedit, 
entitled de Varieiaie Rerum^ when 
speaking of the hambler branches of 
mechanics, he expresses his surprise 
at the marvels performed bj two 
Sicilians, by means of two wooden 
figores which they worked between 
them. ^^ There was no sort of dance,** 
be says, ** that these figures were not 
able to imitate, making the most sur- 
prising gestures with feet and legs, 
arms and head, the whole with such 
Tariety of attitude, that I cannot, I 
confess, understand the nature of the 
ingenious mechanism, for there were 
not several strings, sometimes slack 
and sometimes tight, but only one to 
each figure, and that was always at 
full stretch. I have seen many other 
figures set in motion by several strings, 
alternately tight and slack, which is 
nothing marvellous. I must further 
say that it was a truly agreeable 
spectacle to behold how the steps 
and gestures of these dolls kept time 
with the music" Such variety and 
precision of movement prevent the 
possibility of confounding this exhi- 
bition with that puppet-show of the 
lowest class conunon in the streets at 
the present day, where a Savoyard 
boy makes a doll dance upon a board 
by means of a string fastened to his 
knee.* M. Magnin supposes that the 
single string, always at full stretch, 
was a little tube, through which passed 
a number of small strings connected 
with the interior of the puppet. A 
similar plan is general in Italy at the 
present day amongst the aristocracy 
of the marionettes — those whose per- 
formances are in regular theatres, and 
not in wandering show-boxes. The 
theatre and the mode of working of 
out-of-door puppet-shows is the same 
in most countries, and it appears more 
than probable, from the authorities ad- 
duced by M. Magnin, that the mario- 
nettes of Greece and ancient Italy had 
much the same sort of stage as that on 
which the pupazzi of Italian towns, 
the London Punch, and the GuignoL 
and Gringalet of Paris, are to the pre- 
sent day exhibited ; namely, a sort of 
large sentry-box or little fortress, 
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called castdlo in Italy, castUhm Spain, 
and castellei in France. In Persia, in 
Constantinople, in Cairo, thesameform 
prevails. In modem times the extent 
of the stage has been diminished, and 
the apparatus lightened, so as to ad- 
mit of theatre, scenery, actors, and 
orchestra being carried long distances 
by two men. Formerly, in Spain, 
as we gather from Cervantes and 
other authorities, a cart was neoessary 
to convey the theatrical baggage of a 
titererOy which was on a larger scale 
than at the present day, many more 
figures appearing on the stage, and 
tS% mode of working them belQg dif- 
ferent from that now in use in stroll- 
ing puppet-shows, where the usual 
and very simple process is for the 
showman to insert his fingers in the 
sleeves of the actors, only half of 
whose body is visible. Master Peter's 
show was of a much more ele- 
vated style, and seems to have pos- 
sessed all the newest improvements ; 
as for instance, when the Moor 
steals softly behind Melisendra and 
prints a kiss in the very middle of 
her lips, we are told that ** she 
spits, and wipes them with the 
sleeves of her shift, lamenting aloud, 
and tearing for anger her beantifnl 
hair.*' If the Liady Melisendra really 
did spit — and that the word was not 
a figure of speech of Master Petei^a 
boy, whose flippancy his master and 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance 
had more than once to reprove— the 
civilisation of Spanish puppets must 
have been in a very forward state, for 
we find M. Magnin recording, as a 
novel triumph of puppet- mechanism, 
similar achievements in Germany in 
the present century. When Goethe*8 
Faust gave a fresh vogue to the ma- 
rionette exhibition, from which he had 
derived his first idea of the subje<^ 
Geisselbrecht, a Viennese mechani- 
cian, got up the piece with those do- 
cile performers, nnder the title of 
Doctor Faust^ the great Necromancer, 
in Five Acts, with sones, and per- 
formed it at Frankfort, Vienna, and 
at Weimar, Goethe's residence. ** He 
strove to excel Dreher and Schiitz 



* These common Italian marionettes bare trarelled fkr. Daniel Clarke found them 
in Tartary, all the fashion amongst the Cossacks of the Don. — Vide his Travd$ in 
VariouB Countries, part I. ; Busna, dl^c, p. 233. 
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(other proprietors of marionettes) by 
the mechanical perfection of his Httle 
actors, whom he made raise and cast 
down their eyes. He even made them 
and spit very natnraliy, feats 



which Casperle,* as may be supposed, 
performed as often as possible. M. 
Yon der Hagen, scoffing at this puerile 
marvel, applied Schiller's lines, from 
WaUenstein's Camp, to the Austrian 
mechanician : — 

* Wie er racupert und wie er nnekt 
Das babt Ihr ihm gliicklich abgeguckt; 
Aber 0ein Genie. . , .'"+ 

As regards his puppets* expectorat- 
ing accomplishments, Geisselbrecht 
appears merely to haye reyived the 
traditions hanaed down from the days 
of Gines de Passamonte. But we are 
again losing the thread of onr dis- 
course amongst those of the countless 
marionettes that glide, skip, and dance 
oyer the pages of M. Magnin. Hay- 
ing spoken in this paragraph of the 
general form and fashion of the ambu- 
lant puppet-show, and haying in so 
doing strayed from Italy into Grer- 
many and Spain, we will go some- 
what farther, to look at the most com- 
pact and portable of all exhibitions 
of the kind. This is to be found in 
China. There the peripatetic show- 
man eleyates himself upon a small 
platform, and puts on a sort of case 
or sheath of blue cotton, tight at the 
ankles, and widening as it approaches 
the shoulders. Thus accoutred, he 
looks like a statue in a bag. He then 
places upon his shoulders a box in the 
form of a theatre, which encloses bis 
head. His hands, concealed under 
the dress of the puppets, present these 
to the spectators, and make them act 
at his will. The performance oyer, 
ho shuts up actors and sheath in the 
box, and carries it away under his 
ann. 

The higher class of marionettes, 
that haye permanent establishments 
in all the towns of Italy and in various 
other Continental countries, and a co- 
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lony of whom lately settled in London, 
would surely feel a thrill of indigna- 
tion through every fibre and atom of 
their composite bodies, were they ta 
hear themselves assimilated to the 
hardy plebeian puppets that pitch 
their tent in the gutter or by the 
road-side, and jest for all comers on 
the chance of coppers. Here you have 
him at the street comer— Punch, the 
ribald and the profligate, maltreating 
his wife, teasing his dog, hanging the 
hangman, and beating the devil him- 
self. Or, open this portfolio, contain- 
ing Pinelli*s charming collection of 
Italian picturesque costumes. Here 
is Pnlcinella, with his black half- 
mask, his tight white jerkin, his mitre- 
shaped cap. What a group he has 
gathered around him: — idle monks, 
stately and beautiful Roman women-, 
swarthy and vigorous Trasteverinf^ 
children on tiptoe with delight, a lin- 
gering peasant, who has stopped his 
ass to enjoy for a moment the fascin- 
ating spectacle and pungent jokes. 
Nor is the audience always of so 
humble a description. Persons of rank 
and education have frequently been 
known to mingle with it ; and tradi- 
tion relates that the celebrated Leone 
Allacci, librarian of the Vatican under 
Alexander y II., author of many great 
theological works, and of the Drama- 
turgia^ went nightly for recreation to 
the puppet-show. In social position, 
however, the alfresco performers are 
necessarily far inferior to the more 
elegant and tender puppets who have 
a settled habitation, a smart and spa- 
cious stage, a fixed price, and who, 
instead of having theur master^s hands 
rudely thrust under their petticoats, 
are decorously and genteelly man- 
oeuvred by means of springs and 
wires. The difiference is manifest : it 
is Richardson's booth to the Italian 
Opera ; the Funambuies to the Com^" 
die Franqaise. Moreover, the mate- 
rials of the marionette aristocracy are 
very superior indeed to those of the 
common out-of-door jokers. They are 



• Casperle is a comic cotintryman, who replaced Jack PaddiDg on the stage of the 
Austrian puppet-showa, and became so popular that the principal marionette theatre 
of the Vienna faubourgs recelred the name of the Casperle Theatre, and the coin 
which was the price of a place in the pit was called a casperle. 

t " You have exactly caught his manner of clearing his throat and spitting, but aa 
for his genius. . . ." — WaUemteinU Lager, Soene ^, 
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by no means of the same cUy or from 
the same mould. They are not cot 
oat of a block, daabed with Raady 
paint, and dressed in coarse and taw- 
dry rags. M. Magnin lets as into the 
secret of their straotare and motions. 
^^ Their head is nsaally of card-board ; 
their body and thighs are wooden, 
their arms of cord ; their extremities 
(that is to say, their hands and their 
legs) are of lead, or partially so, which 
enables them to obey the slightest 
impalse given them, withoat losing 
their centre of gravity. From the top 
of their head issues a little iron rod, 
by means of which they are easily 
transported from one part of the stage 
to another. To conceal this rod and 
the movement of the threads from the 
spectators, the plan was devised of 
placing in front of the stage a sort of 
screen, composed of very fine perpen- 
dicular threads, drawn very tight, 
which, blending with those that move 
the pappets, deceive the most atten- 
tive eye. Bj another still more inge- 
nioas invention, all the strings, ex- 
cepting those of the arms, were macto 
to pass within the body and oat at the 
top of the head, where they were 
assembled in a slender iron tube, 
which served at the same time as the 
rod to move the figures. A totally 
different system was subsequently in- 
troduced by Bartholomew Neri, a dis- 
tinguished painter and mechanician. 
It was that of grooves, in which the 
marionettes were fixed. Their move- 
ments were directed by persons be- 
neath the stage, who also pulled their 
strings. These varioas systems, some- 
times combined, have produced the 
most astonishing results. One of our 
countrymen, passing through Genoa in 
1834, was taken to the marionette 
theatre iielle Vigne^ and witnessed the 
performance of a grand military drama. 
The Siege cfAniwerp^ in which Marshal 
Gerard and old General Chass^ vied 
with each other in sonoroas phrases, 
rolling eyes, and heroism. The fan- 
toccini of the Fumdo theatre at Milan 
are as celebrated and as much visited 
by foreigners as the dome, the arch 
of the Simplon, or the shrine of St 
Charles. In 1823, a correspondent of 
the Globe newspaper spoke of them 
thns : ** Such is the precision of move- 
ment of these little actors, their bodies, 
arms, head, all gesticulate with sach 



judgment, and in sach pecfiset nnison 
with the sentiments expressed by the 
voice, that, but for the dimensioiis, I 
might have thought myself in the Rq^ 
de Richeliea. Besides Nebuekad* 
nezzar^ a classic tragedr, they per* 
formed an anacreontic ballet. I wish 
oar opera-danoers, so proud of their 
legs and arms, could see these woodea 
dancers copy all their attitudes and 
graces.'* Dancing is a departaseat 
of their performances in which the 
Italian marionettes excel. A French 
author, Mr Jal, who published, nearly 
twenty years ago, a lively narrative 
of a ramble from Paris to Naples, was 
wonder-struck by what he saw at the 
Fiando, The grand romantic dramn 
in six tableaux, Primce Emgem M 
Savojfot the Siege cf Temetunr^ wfaidh 
composed the bulk of the evening's 
performance, astonished kim much 
less than the ballet between its acta. 
** The dancing of these wooden Par- 
rots and TagUonis," he says, '* is traly 
not to be imagined ; horiaontal danoe, 
side dance, vertical dance, every pos- 
sible dance, all the flourishes of feat 
and legs that yon admire at the opera, 
are to be seen at the FUmdo theatre ; 
and when the doll has danced her 
dance, when she has been well ap- 
plauded, and the pit calls fbr her, she 
comes out from the side scenes, bows, 
puts her little hand on her heart, and 
disappears only when she has com- 
pletely parodied the great singers and 
the proud dancers of La Soaia." Bat 
doubtless the greatest compliment 
these doll -dancers ever received, was 
the practical one paid them by the 
Roman authorities, who compelled the 
female marionettes to wear dnwers I 
The completeness of the illusion in 
the case of these pappets suggested 
some curious reflections to a clever 
French critic, M. PeiMe, with respect 
to reality in painting, and the laws of 
material illusion. Speaking of the 
Roman bttrattim^ ^^ These," he says, 
^* are little figures worked by a man 
placed above the stage, which is ar- 
ranged exactly like that of oar theatres. 
For some minutes aftw the rising of 
the curtain, the puppets preserve their 
true dimensions, but soon they grow 
larger to the eye, and in a short time 
they have the appearanoe of real men. 
The space in which they move, the 
famitare, and all the sarroaading 
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objects, being in exact proportion with 
their statnre, the illation is perfect, 
and is sustained so loo^ as the eye 
has no point of comparison. But if, 
as sometimes happens, the hand of the 
manager shows itself amongst the 
little actors, it seems that of a giant 
. . . If a man snideoly came 
amongst the marionettes, he would 
appear a Gargantna.'' Another well- 
known and esteemed French writer on 
Italy, M. Beyle (Stendhal),* tells of 
the realisation of this last ingenions 
gnpposition. He relates, that after 
the performance (at the Palazzo 
Fiano at Rome) of O'l^sandrino aUievo 
di un pittore (Ca^sandrino pupil of a 
painter), a child coming upon the 
atage to trim the lamps, two or three 
strangers uttered a cry; they took 
the child for a giant. In all the prin- 
cipal towns of Italy through which he 
passed, M. Beyle waited upon the 
marionettes— now in theatres, then in 
private houses — and the pages he de- 
•votes to them are full of that fineness 
of obseryation which characterised 
his charming talent. We can hardly 
do better than extract his first im- 
pressions. " Yesterday, towards nine 
o'clock," he says, " I quitted those 
magni^cent saloons, adjacent to a 
garden full of orange trees, which are 
called the O^fi Ro^poU. The Fiano 
palace is just opposite. At the door 
of a sort of cellar stood a man, ex- 
claiming, ' Entrate, 6 signoH! it is 
about to begin!' For the sum of 
twenty-eight centimes (three-pence), 
I was admitted to the little theatre. 
The low price made me fear bad com- 
panyand fleas. I was soon reassured ; 
my neighbours were respectable citi- 
aens of Rome. The Roman people is 
perhaps In all Europe that which best 
lores and seizes delicate and cutting 
satire. The theatrical censors being 
more rigid than at Paris, nothing can 
be tamer than the comedies at the 
theatre. Laughter has taken refuge 
with the marionettes, whose perfor- 
mances are tn great measure extem- 
poraneous. I passed a very agreeable 
evening at the Fiano palace; the 
ati^pe on which the actors paraded 



their small persons was some ten feet 
broad and four high. The decorations 
were excellent, and carefully adapted 
to actors twelve inches in height." 
The pet character with the Romans 
is Cassandrino, an elderly gentleman 
of fifty-five or sixty years of age, 
firesh, active, dandified, well powdered, 
well dressed, and well got up, with 
excellent manners, and much know- 
ledge of the world, whose only failing 
is, that he falls in love with all the 
women he meets. ^^ It must be owned," 
says IVf. Beyle, ^* that the character is 
not badly devised in a country go- 
verned by an oligarchical court com- 
posed of bachelors, and where the 
power is in the hands of old age. I 
need hardly say that Cassandrino, al- 
though a churchman, is not bound by 
monastic mles— is in fact a layman— 
but I would wager that there is not a 
spectator who does not invest him in 
imagination with a cardinal's red cap, 
or at least with the violet stockings of 
a mmisignore. The monsignori are, 
it is well known, the young men of 
the papal court ; it is the place that 
leads to all others. Rome is full of 
monsignori of Gassandrino^s age, who 
have their fortune still to make, and 
who seek amusement whilst waiting 
for the cardinal*s hat. Cassandrino 
is the hero of innumerable little plays. 
His susceptible heart continually 
leads him into scrapes. Disguised as 
a young man, he goes to take lessons 
of a painter, with whose sister he is 
in love, is detected by the lady's aunt 
whom he had formerly courted, escapes 
from her into the studio, is roughly 
treated by the pupils, threatened with 
a dagger's point by the painter, and 
at last, to avoid scandal, which he 
fears more than the poniard, abandons 
all hope of the red hat, and consents 
to marry the aunt. In another piece, 
tired of the monotony of his solitary 
home, he makes a journey to Clvlta 
Yecchia, and meets with all manner 
of ludicrous mishaps; and in a third, 
entitled Oassandrino dilettante e im- 
presarioy his too great love of music 
and the fair sex gets him into quar- 
rels with tenori and bassi^ and espe- 



« Th« Moomplished and lamented aathor of La Chartreose di Parme ; Le Rouge 
•t le Noir ; R^rae, Naples, et Plareaoe, &o. Ac, of whose complete works a new edi- 
tion is now appeariajr at Paris, under the oditorship of his fdoad, M. Prosper 
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daily with the prima donna whom he 
ooarts, and with the maestro who ia 
his riyal. This maestro is in the prime 
of yoQth ; he has light hair and bine 
eyes, he loves pleasure and good cheer, 
his wit ia yet more sednctiye than his 
. person. All these qualities, and the 
very style of his dress, remind the 
andience of one of the few great men 
modem Italy has produced. There 
is a bnrst of applanse ; they recognise 
and greet Rossini. 

Of the peribrmances of marionettes 
in the houses of the Italian nobility 
and middle classes, it is naturally 
much less easy to obtain details than 
of those given in public. It is gene- 
rally understood, however, that the 
private puppets are far from prudish, 
and lUlow themselves tolerable license 
in respect of politics. At Florence, at 
the house of a rich merchant, a party 
was assembled to witness the perfor- 
mance of a company of marionettes. 
M. Beyle was there. " The theatre 
was a charming toy, only five feet 
wide, and which, nevertheless, was an 
exact model of a large theatre. Before 
the play began, the lights in the 
apartment were extinguished. A 
company of twenty-four marionettes, 
eight inches in height, with leaden 
legs, and which had cost a sequin a- 
piece, performed a rather free comedy, 
abridged from Machiavelli*s Mandra- 
gora.^* At Naples the performance 
was satirical, and its hero a secretary 
of state. In pieces of this kind, there 
is generally a speaker for every pup- 
pet ; and as it often happens that the 
speakers are personally acquainted 
with the voice, ideas, and peculiarities 
of the persons intended to be carica- 
tured, great perfection and point is 
thus given to the performance. 

When the passion of the Italians 
for marionettes is found to be so 
strong, so general, so persevering, 
and, we mav add, so refined and in- 
genious, it is not to be wondered at 
that most other European countries 
are largely indebted to Italy for their 
progress, improvement, and, in some 
cases, almost for the first rudiments 
of this minor branch of the drama. 
Even the Spain of the Middle Ages, 
in most things so original and self- 
relying, was under some obligations 
to Italy in this respect. The first 
name of any mark which presents 



itself to the student of the history of 
Spanish puppet-shows is that of a 
skilful mathematician of Cremona, 
Giovanni Torriani, sumamed Gian- 
ello, of whom the learned critic Co- 
varmbias speaks as ^* a second Archi- 
medes ;'* adding, that this illustrious 
foreigner brought titeres to great per- 
fection. That so distinguished a man 
should have wasted his time on such 
frivolities requires some explanation. 
The Emperor Charies Y.^s love of 
curious mechanism induced many of 
the first mechanicians of Germany 
and Italy to apply themselves to the 
production of extraordinary automa- 
tons. Writers have spoken of an ar- 
tifidal eagle which flew to meet him 
on his entrance into Nuremberg, and 
of a wonderful iron fly, presented to 
him by Jean de Montroyal, whid^ 
took wing of itself, described drdes 
in the air, and then settled on his arm 
—marvels of science which other au- 
thors have treated as mere fables. 
Gianello won the emperor^s favour by. 
the construction of an admirable clock, 
followed him to Spain, and passed twa 
years with him in his monastic re- 
treat, striving, by ingenious inven- 
tions, to raise the spirits of his me- 
lancholy patron, depressed by un- 
wonted inactivity. " Charles V.,** 
says Flaminlo Strada, historian of the 
war in Flanders, '' busied himself, in 
the solitude of the cloisters of St Just, 
with the construction of docks. He 
had for his master in that art Gianello 
Torriani, the Archimedes of that time^ 
who daily invented new mechanisms 
to occupy the mind of Charies, eager 
and cunous of all those thingd. Often, 
after dinner, Gdanello displayed upon 
the princess table little figures of horses 
and armed men. There were some 
that beat the drum, others that sound- 
ed the trumpet ; some were seen ad- 
vandng against each other at a gallop, 
like enemies, and assailing each other 
with lances. Sometimes the ingenious 
mechanidan let loose in the room 
small wooden birds, which flew in all 
directions, and which were construct- 
ed with such marvellous artifice that 
one day the superior of the convent, 
chancing to be present, appeared to 
fear that there was magic in the mat- 
ter." The attention of Charles V., 
even in the decline of his genius, was 
not, however, wholly engrossed by 
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«iicb toys as these. He and Torriani 
discussed and solyed more nsefol and 
more serioos problems— one, amongst 
others, which Gianello realised after 
^e prince's, death, and which consist- 
ed in raising the waters of the Tagos 
to the heights of Toledo. The im- 
provements introduced by the skiiful 
mechanician of Cremona into the con- 
stmction of marionettes were soon 
adopted by the titereros. Pnppets 
were already a common amusement 
in Spain, and had right of station on 
all public places, and at all fairs, and 
entrance into most churches. It is to 
be observed, that Italian influence 
can be traced in the Peninsula only 
in the material and mechanical de- 

?artments of the marionette theatres, 
he characters and the subjects of the 
plays have always been strictly na- 
tional, notwithstanding that, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century 
down to the commencement of the 
nineteenth — and probably even at the 
present day — the exhibitors of these 
shows were principally foreigners, in- 
cluding many gypsies. Punchinello 
succeeded in getting naturalised under 
the name of Don Cristoval Pulichi- 
nela ; but he does not appear ever to 
have played a prominent part, and 
probably was rather a sort of super- 
numerary to the show, like Master 
Peter's ape. Occupation was perhaps 
hard to find for him in the class of 

Sieces preferred by Spanish taste. 
*he nature of these it is not difficult 
to conjecture. Spain, superstitious, 
chivalrous, and semi-Moorish, hasten- 
ed to equip its pnppets in knightly 
harness and priestly robes. ** Moors, 
knights, giants, enchanters, the con- 
querors of the Indies, the characters 
-of the Old and the New Testament, 
jmd especially saints and hermits, 
are," says M. Magnin, ** the usual 
actors in these shows. The titereB so 
frequently wear monkish garb, espe- 
cially in Portugal, that the circum- 
stance has had an influence on their 
name in this country, where they are 
more often called bantfrales than Hie- 
res. The composition of boni/rate 
(although the word is old, perhaps 
older than iiiere) indicates an Italian 
origin." Legends of saints and the 
book of bailies {Romoncero) supplied 
most of the subjects of the plays per- 
formed by Spanish puppets. Of this 



we have an example in the drama 
selected by Cervantes for performance 
by Master Peter's Hteres before Don 
Quixote. In the course of his re- 
searches, M. Magnin was surprised to 
find (although he ought, perhaps, to 
have expected it) that bidl-fights have 
had their turn of popularity on the 
boards of the Spanish puppet-show. 
He traces this in a curious old mca- 
resgue romance, the memoirs of the 
picara JustincL This adventurous he-, 
roine gives sundry particulars of the 
life of her great-grandfather, who had 
kept a theatre of titerei at Seville, and 
who put such smart discourse into the 
mouths of his actors that, to hear him, 
the women who sold fruit and chest- 
nuts and turrones (cakes of almonds 
and honey, still in use in Spain) quit- 
ted their goods and their customers, 
leaving their hat or their brasero (pan 
of hot embers) to keep shop. The 
popular manager was unfortunately 
of irregular habits, and expended his 
substance in riotous living. His money 
went, his mules,' his puppets — the very 
boards of his theatre were sold, and 
his health left him with his worldly 
goods, so that he became the inmate 
of an hospital. When upon the eve 
of giving up the ghost, his grand- 
daughter relates, he lost his senses, 
and became subject to such furious 
fits of madness, that oneway he ima- 
gined himself to be a puppet-show 
bull (un toro de HUres), and that he 
was to fight a stone cross which stood 
in the court of the hospital. Accord- 
ingly, he attacked it, crying out, ^^Ah 
perra f que U ageno ! " (words of de- 
fiance), and fell dead. The sister of 
charity, a good simple woman, seeing 
this, exclaimed, ^* Oh the thrice hap- 
py man I he has died at the foot of 
the cross, and whilst invoking itl" 
At a recent date (1808), a French 
savant^ travelling in Spain, went to 
the puppet theatre at Valencia. The 
Death of Seneca was the title of the 
piece performed. In presence of the 
audience, the celebrated philosopher, 
the pride of Cordova, ended histori- 
cally by opening his veins in a bath. 
The streams of blood that flowed from 
his arms were simulated cleverly 
enough bv the movement of a red 
ribbon. An unexpected miracle, less 
historical than the mode of death, 
wound np the drama. Amidst the 
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noise of fireworks, the pagan sage was 
taken np into heaven m a gtory^ pro- 
nonncbg, as he ascended, the confes- 
sion of bis faith in Jesns Christ, to 
the perfect satisfaction of the audience. 
The smell of powder must have been 
a novelty to Seneca^s nostrils; but 
doubtless the rockets contributed 
greatly to the general effect of the 
scene, and Spain, the country of ano- 
malies, is not to be disconcerted by an 
anachronism* 

Into whatever country we follow 
tiie footsteps of the numerous and 
motley family of the Puppets, we find 
that, however exotic their habits may 
be on their first arrival in the land, 
they speedily become a refiex of the 
peculiar genius, tastes, and charac- 
teristics of its people. Thus in Italy, 
the land of song and dance, of strict 
theatrical censors, and despotic govern- 
ments, we find the Imrattini dealing in 
sharp but polished jests at the expense 
of their rulers, excelling in the ballet, 
and performing Rossini's operas, with- 
out suppressions or curtailment, with 
an orchestra of five or six instruments 
and singers behind the scenes. The 
Spanish Mere couches his lance and 
rides forth to meet the M*oor and 
rescue captive maidens, marches with 
Cortes to the conquest of Monteauma's 
capital, or enacts, with more or less 
decorum, a moving incident fix>m Holy 
Writ. In the Johhm and Pttppen of 
Germany we recognise the metaphy- 
flicai and fantastical tendencies of that 
country, its broad and rather heavy 
humour, its quaint superstitions, do- 
mestic sprites, and enchanted bullets; 
And in France, where puppet^showa 
were early cherished, and encouraged 
by the aristocracy as well aa by the 
people, we need not wonder to find 
them elegant, witty, and frivolous — 
modeUing themselves, in fact, upon 
their patrons. M. Magnin dwells 
long upon the puppets <^ his native 
land, which possess, however, less 
character and strongly marked origin- 
ality than those of some of the other 
countries he discomrses of. It is here 
he first traces the etymology of the word 
wuurionette — unmistakably French, 
although it has been of late years 
adopted in Germany and England. 
He considers it to be one of the 
numerous afllcctionate diminutives of 
tile name of Marie, which crept into 
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the French language in ito infancy, 
and which soon came to be applied to 
those little images of the Virgin that 
were exhibited, gaily dressed and 
tinsel bedecked, to the adoration of 
the devout. In a pastoral poem of 
the 13th century, be finds the pretty 
name of Marionette applied by bar 
lover to a young girl called Marion. 
*^ Several streets of old Paris, in wbtck 
were sold or exposed images of the 
Virgin and saints, were called, some 
Rues des Marmouzets (there are still 
two streets^ of this name in Paris), 
others Hues des Mariettes^ and son>e- 
what later, Rues des Marionettes. Aa 
irony makes its way ever}'where, the 
amiable or religious sense of the words 
Maroiie^ Mariotte^ and Marionette^ was 
soon exchanged for a jesting and pro- 
fane one. In the 15th century there 
was sung, in the streets and taverns, 
an unchaste ditty called the Chant 
Marionnette, The bauble of a licensed 
fool was called, and is still called, 
maroite; ^by reason,* says Manage, 
^ of the head of a marionette — that is 
to say, of a little girl* — which surmonnts 
it ; and at last mountebanks irrere- 
rently called their wooden actors and 
actresses marmouzets and marioites. 
At the end of the 16th century and 
commencement of the 17th, several 
Protestant or sceptical writers were 
well pleased to confound, with ao 
intention of mockery, the religions 
and the profane sense of the werds^ 
marmouztts and marionettes, Henry 
Estienne, inveighing, in his Apologie 
pour Herodote^ against the chastise- 
ments inflicted on theCalvinists for the 
mutilation of madonnas and images 
of saints, exclaims : * Never did the 
Egyptians take such cruel vengeance 
for the murder of their cats, as has 
been seen wreaked, in our days, on 
those who had mutilated some mar^ 
mowtet or marionettes^ It is curious 
here again to trace the connection 
between Roman image-worship and 
the puppet-show. The marionette, 
at first reverently placed in niches, 
with spangled robe and burning lamp, 
is presently found perched at the end 
of a jester's bauble and parading a 
juggler's board. The question here is 
only of a name, soon abandoned by 
the sacred images to its disreputnble 
usurpers. But we have already seen, 
especially in the case of Spain, what 
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m scandalous confusion came to pass 
between religioiis ceremonies and popa- 
lar enteortainments, nntil at times these 
conld hardlj be distinguished ftt)m 
those ; and, as fu* aa what occurred 
within them wait, spectators might 
often be perplexed to decide wbetbor 
th<^ were in a sacred edifice or a 
dkowman's booth. With respect to 
the French term marionettt^ it had jet 
to nndeigOy after its decline and fall 
finom a sacred to a profane application, 
m still deeper degradation, before its 
final confinement to the class of pup- 
pets it at the present daj indicates. 
In the 16th century it came to be 
^jplied not only to mechanical images 
of all kinds, sacred and profane, but, 
by a strange extension of its meaning, 
to the supposed supernatural dolls 
and malignant creatures that sorcerers 
were accused of fostering, as familiar 
naps and as idolsw From a huge 
quarto printed in Paris in 1622, con- 
taining a collection of trials for magic 
which took place between 1603 and 
1615, M. Magnin extracts a passage 
ahowing how certain poor idiots were 
accused of ^^ haTing kept, close con- 
fined and in subjection in their houses, 
imari<m4tte$y which are little devils, 
haying usually the form of toads, 
sometimes of apes, always very hid- 
eous.** The rack, the gallows, and 
the faggot were the usmI lot of the 
unfortunate supposed possessors of 
these unwholesome puppets. 

There are instances on record of 
long discussions and fierce disputes 
between provinces or towns for the 
kosoar of having been the birthplace 
of some great hero, poet, or philoso- 
pher. In like manner, M. Magnin 
labonrs hard, and expends much em* 
dition, to prove that the French Poh- 
ekmelky notwithstanding the simila- 
rity of name, is neither the son, nor in 
any way related to the Italian Puld- 
neilay but is thoroughly French in 
origin and character. That Harlequin 
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and Pantaloon came from south of the 
Alps he readily admits; also,- that a 
name has been borrowed from Italy . 
for the French Punch. But he stands 
up manfully for the originality of this 
jovial and dissipated puppet, which he 
maintains to be a thoroughly Gallic 
type. Whether conclusive or not — a 
point to the settlement of which we 
will not give many lines — the argu- 
ments and facts he brings forward are 
ingenious and amusing. After display- 
ing the marked difference that exists in 
every respect, except in that of the long 
hooked nose and the name, between 
the Punchinello of Paris and that of 
Naples— the latter bemg a tall straight- 
backed active fellow, dressed in a black 
half-mask, a grej pointed hat, a white 
frock and trousers, and a tight girdle, 
and altogether of a different character 
from his more northern namesake — he 
has the audacity to broach, although 
with some hesitation, the bold idea 
that Polichinelle is a portrait of the 
great B^amais. ^^ To hide nothing of 
my thought, I must say that, under 
the necessary exaggeration of a loyal 
caricature, Polichinelle exhibits the 
popular type, I dare not say of Henry 
lY., l>ut at any rate of the Gascon 
officer imitating his master's bearing 
in the guardroom of the palace of St 
Germain, or of the old Louvre. As to 
the hunch, it has been from time im- 
memorial the appendage, in France, 
of a facetious, witty fellow. In the 
thirteenth century, Adam de la Halle 
was called the hunchback of Arras^ 
not that he was deformed, but on ac- 
count of his humorous vein. 
On xn*app«lIo bochn, mais je n* le sots nde. 

The second hump, the one in front, 
conspicuous under his spangled dou- 
blet, reminds us of the glittering and 
protuberant cunrass of men-at-arms, 
and of the pigeon-breasted dress then 
in fashion, which imitated the curve 
of the cuirass.* The very hat of Poli- 



♦ M. Mftgnin here refers to an engraying at page 47 of the fifth volome of the 
Thiatre de la Foire (17227 to prove that Punch's honip8,b©th in front and rear, were 
formerly much less prominent. It is easy to vndersUnd how, in the bands of ignorant 
showmen and manufacturers of pnppets, that which wae ftt first the reflection of a 
popalar BMUphor (of origin difficult to trace) was exaggcr»ted inU a senseless and 
scarcely ludicrous deformity. Bin eomme un b^uu, to laugh like a hunchback, is to 
the preMBt day one of the mlgarist of French colloquial similes. It is not easy to 
say whence it arose, or why a hump between the Bbouldeia should render the bearer 
BM>ra prone to laughter than his straighter made fellows. 
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chinelle (I do not refer to his modem 
tbree-comered coveriDg, bot to the 
beaver, with brim turned np, which 
be still wore in the seventeenth cen- 
tury), was the hat of the gentlemen of 
that da J, the hat h la Henri IV, Fi- 
nally, certain characteristic features 
of his face, as well as the bold jovial 
amorous temper of the jolly fellow, 
remind us, in caricature, of the quali- 
ties and the defects of the B^arnais. 
In short, notwithstanding his Neapo- 
litan name, Polichinelle appears to me 
to be a completely national type, and 
one of the most vivacious and sprightly 
creations of French fancy." 

The first puppet- showmen in France 
whose names have been handed down 
to posterity, were a father and son 
called Briochd According to the most 
authentic of the traditions collected, 
Jean Brioche exercised, at the begin- 
ning of Louis Xiy.*s reign, the two 
professions of tooth-drawer and pup- 
pet-player. His station was at the 
«nd of the Pont Neuf, near the gate 
of Nesle, and his comrade was the 
^celebrated monkey Fagotin. With or 
without his consent, Polichinelle was 
about this time dragged into politics. 
Amongst the numerous Mazarinades 
and political satires that deluged Paris 
in 1649, there was one entitled Letter 
from Polichinelle to Jules Mazarin. It 
was in prose, but ended by these three 
lines, by way of signature : — 

'* Je suis Polichinelle, 
Qui fait U sentinelle 
A la porte de Nesle.'' 

It is also likely that the letter was 
the work of Briochd or Briocchi (who 
was perhaps a countryman and pro' 
tfg^ of the cardinars), written with 
a view to attract notice and increase 
his popularity (a good advertisement, 
in short), than that it proceeded from 
the pen of some political partisan. 
But in any case it serves to show that 
the French Punch was then a great 
favourite in Paris. ^^ I may boast,** 
be is made to say in the letter, *^ with- 
out vanity. Master Jules, that I have 
always been better liked and more 
respected by the people than you 
have; for how many times have I, 
with my own ears, heard them say : 
' Let us go and see Polichinelle I ' 
whereas nobody ever heard them say : 
•* Let ns go and see Mazarin 1 ' *' The 
amfortunate Fagotin came to an nn- 
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timely end, if we are to put faith in a 
little book now very rare (although it 
has gone through several editions), 
entitled, Combat de Cirano de Berge* 
roc contre le singe de Briochi. This 
Cirano was a mad duellist of extreme 
susceptibility. ^^ His nose," says 
Manage, *^ which was mudi disfigured, 
was cause of the death of more than 
ten persons. He could not endure 
that any should look at him, and those 
who did had forthwith to draw and 
defend themselves.** This lunatic, it 
is said, one day took Fagotin for a 
lackey who was making faces at him, 
and ran him through on the spot. 
The story may have been a mere skit 
on Cirano*s quarrelsome humour; 
but the mistake he is said to have 
made, appears by no means impossible 
when we become acquainted with the 
appearance and dress of the famous 
monkey. ** He was as big as a little 
man, and a devil of a droll,*' says the 
author of the Combat de Cirano \ *^ bis 
master had put him on an old Spanish 
hat, whose dilapidations were con- 
cealed by a plume; round his neck 
was a ft-ill h fa Scaramouclte ; he wore 
a doublet with six movable skirts, 
trimmed with lace and tags— a gar- 
ment that gave him rather the look of 
a lackey — and a shoulder-belt from 
which hung a pointless blade.** It 
was this innocent weapon, according 
to the writer quoted from, that poor 
Fagotin had the fatal temerity to 
brandish against the terrible Cirano. 
Whatever the manner of his death, 
his fame lived long after him ; and even 
as certain famous French comedians 
have transmitted their names to the 
particular class of parts they filled 
during their lives, so did Fagotin be- 
queath his to all monkeys attached to 
puppet-shows. Loret, in his metrical 
narrative of the wonders of the fair of 
St Germain's in the year 1664, talks 
of ^* the apes and fagotins ; ** La Fon- 
taine praises Fagotin's tricks in his 
fable of The Lion and his Courts and 
Moli^re makes the sprightly and ma- 
licious Dorine promise Tartufie's in- 
tended wife that she shall have, in 
carnival time, 

^ Le sal et la grand *branle, i savoir deox 
musettes, 
£t parfois Fagotin et le$ mariotmettei.'^ 

Great honour, indeed, for a quadm- 
mane comedian, to obtain even Inci- 
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dental mention from Francois first 
fabulist and greatest dramatist. It 
was at aboat the time of Tartoffe's 
performance (1669) that puppet- 
shows appear to have been at the 
jcenith of their popularity in France, 
and in the enjoyment of court favour. 
In the accounts of expenditure of the 
royal treasury is noted a payment 
of 1965 livres ** to Brioche, player of 
marionettes, for the stay he made 
at St Grermain-en-Laye during the 
months of September, October, and 
November, to divert the royal chil- 
dren." Brioche had been preceded 
by another puppet-showman, who had 
remained nearly two months. The 
dauphin was then nine years old, and 
evidently very fond of rolichinelle — 
to whose exploits and drolleries, and 
to the tricks of Fagotin, it is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that the attrac- 
tions of Brioch^*s performances were 
confined. He and his brother show- 
man had doubtless a numerous com- 
pany of marionettes, performing a 
great variety of pieces, since they 
were able to amuse the dauphin and 
his juvenUe court for nearly five 
months without intermission. Like 
all distinguished men, Brioche, de- 
cidedly one of the celebrities of his 
. time, and to whom we find constant 
allusions in the prose and verse of 
that day, had his enemies and his 
rivals. Amongst the former was to 
be reckoned no less a personage than 
Bossuet, who denounced marionettes 
(with a severity that might rather 
have been expected from some 
straight-laced Calvinist than from a 
prelate of Borne) as a shameful and 
Impure entertainment, calculated to 
counteract his laborious efforts for the 
salvation of his flock. M. Magnin's 
extensive researches in puppet chro- 
nicles leave him convhiced that the 
eloquent bishop must have been in 
bilious temper when thus attacking 
the poor little figures whose worst 
offences were a few harmless droller- 
ies. Anthony Hamilton, in a letter, 
half verse and half prose, addressed 
to the daughter of James II. of Eng- 
land, describes the f^te of St Germain- 
en-Laye, and gives us the measure of 
themarionettesHransgressions. '^The 
famous Polichinelle," he says, '^the 
iiero of that stage, is a little free in 
his discourse, but not sufficiently so to 
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bring a blush to the cheek of the dam- 
sel he diverts by his witticisms." We 
would not take Anthony Hamilton's 
evidence in such matters for more 
than it is worth. There was, no 
doubt, a fair share of license in the 
pieces arranged for these puppets, or 
m the jests introduced by their invi- 
sible readers ; and as regards their 
actions, M. Magnin himself tells us 
of the hcuzarde^ an extremely gail* 
larde dance, resembling that called 
the antiquaiie mentioned in Rabelais. 
Notwithstanding which, the maiion- 
ettes were in great favour with very 
honest people, and Charles Perrault, 
one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the old French Academy, 
praised them in verse as an agreeable 
pastime. The jokes Brioche put into 
the months of his actors were greatly 
to the taste of the Parisians ; so much 
so that when an English mechanician 
exhibited other puppets which he had 
contrived to move by springs instead 
of strings, the public still preferred 
Brioche, ^^ on account of the drolleries 
he made them say." That he was not 
always and everywhere so successful, 
we learn by a quaint extract from the 
Combat de Cirano^ already mentioned. 
Brioche, says the facetious author, 
** one day took it into his head to 
ramble afar with his little restless 
wooden .£sop, twisting, turning, 
dancing, laughing, chattering, &c 
This heteroclite marmouzet, or, better 
to speak, this comical hunchback, 
was called Polichinelle. His com- 
rade's name was Voisin. (More 
likely, suggests M. Magnin, the oowtit, 
the neighbour or gossip of Polichin- 
elle.) After visiting several towns 
and villages, they got on Swiss ground 
in a canton where marionettes were 
unknown. Polichinelle having shown 
his phiz, as well as all his gang, in 
presence of a people given to bum 
sorcerers, they accused Brioche to the 
magistrate. Witnesses declared that 
they had heard little figures jabber 
and talk, and that they must be devils. 
Judgment was pronounced against the 
master of this wooden company ani- 
mated by springs. But for the inter- 
ference of a man of sense they would 
have made a roast of Briochd. They 
contented themselves with stripping 
the marionettes naked. Opoverettal^^ 
The same story is told by the Abbd 
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d*ArtigDy, who lays the scene at Sol- 
eure, and says that Brioche owed his re- 
lease to a captain of the French-Swiss 
regiment then recmitlDg in the can- 
tons. Punch at that time had power- 
ful protectors. Brioche's son and suc- 
cessor, Francis, whom the Parisians 
familiariy called Fanchcn^ having been 
offensively interfered with, wrote at 
once to the king. It would seem 
that, without quitting the vicinity of 
the Pont Nenf, he desired to transfer 
his standing to the Faubourg St Ger- 
mains end, and that the commissaire 
of that district prohibited his exhibi- 
tion. On the 16th October 1676, the 
great Colbert wrote to the lieutenant- 
general of police, communicating his 
majesty's commands that Brioche 
Bhoold be permitted to exercise his 
calling, and should have a proper 
place assigned to him where he might 
do so. 

The history of the French marion- 
ettes, during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, is given in con- 
siderable detail by M. Magnin, bat 
does not contain any very striking 
episodes. It is to be feared their 
morals got rather relaxed during the 
latter years of Louis XIY.'s reign, 
and under the Regency, and Bossnet 
might then have thundered against 
them with greater reason than in 
1686. Towards the middle of the 
century, a great change took ];^ace 
in the character of their performances: 
witty jests, and allusions to the scandal 
of court and city, were neglected tor 
the sake of mechanical effects and 
raudeville and polished 
eh the French stage 
and still is famous, 
by showy dramas and 
le^ in which the mili- 
iems to have predomi- 
from the titles of some 
Bombardment of Ant- 
ing of Charleroi, The 
It of Bergen -op-Zoom. 
)mmencement of the 
ppet performances in 
ublic taste underwent 
eye was to be grati- 
satire were in great 
jnsed with. ** Vau- 
atons, the flute -player, 
were imitated in every 
le ran in crowds to see 
i-player. At the fair 
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of St Germains, in 1744^ a Pole, 
named Toscani, opened a picturesqiie 
and automatical theatre, which seems 
to have served as a prelude to M. 
Pierre's famous show. ^ Here are to 
be seen,' said the bills, * mountains, 
castles, marine views; also figures 
that perfectly imitate all natural 
movements, without being visibly 
acted upon by any string ; and, which 
is still more surprising, here are seen 
a storm, rain, thunder, vessds perish- 
ing, sailors swimming, &c' On all 
httids sndi marvels as these were 
antt«unced, sad also (I blush to write 
it) combats of wild animals.*' Bull 
and bear baits, wolf and dog fights, 
in refined France, just a oentvy ago, 
for all the world as in England in the 
days of tmxom Queen Bess. M. 
Magnin copies an advertisement of 
one of these savage exhibitions, 
which might pass for a translated 
placard of the beast-fighting establish- 
meot that complained of the oppo- 
BitioB made to then by Will Shake- 
speare and bis plaiyers. Martin was 
the name of the man who kept the 
pit at the barrihre <U Secret; and 
after laadiBg the wickedness of his 
bull, the tenacity of his dogs, and the 
exceeding fierceness of his new wolf, 
he inlonns the public that he has 
^'pmre bear oil for sale." Whei» 
Paris ran after such coarse diversions 
as these, what hope was there for the 
elres of the puppet-show? Pundi 
shrugged his hump, and crept moodily 
into a comer. Bull-rings and me- 
dwnism were too many for him. 
Twenty years later we find him agaus 
in high tevour and feather at the ftur 
of Sc Germains, where Audinot, an 
author and ex- singer at the united 
comic and Italian operas, having 
quarrelled with his oowades aodqmt- 
ted the theatre, exhibited large mari- 
onettes, which he ci^ed bambotAety 
and which were striking- likenesses 
of the performers at the Op^ Co- 
mique, Lamette, Clairval, Madam 
B^rard, and hi»self. Polichinelle^ 
]^>peared amongst them in the char- 
acter of a gentleman ef the bed- 
chaaiber, and found the same sort of 
populari^ that Cassandrino has since* 
enjoyed at Rome. The monarchy 
was in its decline, the follies and 
vices of the courtiers of the ISth- 
century had brought them into oo»- 
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tempt, and ft ptrodj of tihem was 
welcome to the people. The Mr 
over, Andinot loetalled his puppets 
fn a little tbeatre on the boulevard, 
wbich be called the Ambi^ Condque^ 
to indicate the yarietj of the ester- 
tainments there given, and there be 
Inronght ont seyeral new i^eoes, one, 
amongst others, entitled Le Ttsta^ 
ment de PoUcMneBe, It was quite 
time for Poneh to make his will ; his 
tbeatre was in a very weally state. 
It became the fa^ea to replace 

npets hj cfaHdren; and one hears 
e more of marionettes in France 
nntil Seraphin rerives them in his 
Ombres Chinoues, Few persons who 
have been in Paris will have failed to 
notice, when walking round the 
Paiais Boyal between two and three 
in the aftemo<m, or seven and nine 
In the evening, a shriveDed weaiv- 
looking man, standing jnst within rae 
railings that separate the gallery 
from the garden, and continually re- 
peating, in a tone between a iHiine, 
ft chant, and a creak, a monetonons 
iiMrmnl% at first net very intelligible to 
ft fof^gner. This man has acqunred 
idl the rights that long oecnpation' can 
give: th« flagstone whereon, day 
after day, aailong as w» can remem- 
be]>— and donbtiees for a soore or two 
of years beibn^— he has stood sentry, 
is worn heltow by the sknffling move- 
ment by wbidi he endeavours to 
retain warmth in his feet. Be is 
identified with the raMings against 
whieh be- stands, and is as muck a 
part of the Palais Royal as the glass 
gallery, Cbevelfs shop, ortiie cannon 
that daily fires itself off at neen. A 
Uttie attention enables one to discover 
th» pnrport of his unvarying^ baranguei 
It begins with ''Xe» Ombres Cktmnses 
de ifer^phim ">--tbis very drawiingly 
i^ke»— and aids with '^Prrrrenez 
VM Mtfe/li"-»a rattle on the r, and 
the word bUkts dying away in a sort 
of exhausted whinow In 1784, the 
ingenious Dominique Seraphin ex- 
hibited his Chinese- shadows several 
Hmes bel^e the royal fkmily at Yer^ 
saiUeSy was aUowed to call his tbeatre 
^Speetacis des Efrfam ds JVwic*," 
and took vp his qaarters in the Palais 
Royal, in the very house oppodte to 
ipbose door tdie monotonous and 
melancholy man above described ae 
the present dny '^ionts " fbr an audi- 



ence. There fbr seventy years Se- 
raphin and his descendants have 
pulled the strings of their puppets. 
But here, as M. Magnin observes, it 
is no longer movable sculpture^ but 
movable painiinff — the shadows of 
figures cut out of sheets of pasteboard 
or leather, and placed between ft 
strong light and a transparent curtain. 
The shadows^ owing doubtless to 
their intangible nature, have passed 
unscathed through the countless po- 
litical changes and convulsions that 
have occurred during the three quar- 
ters of a century that they have in- 
habited a nook in the palace wbich 
has been alternately Cardinal, Royal^ 
National, Imperial^all things by 
turn, and nothiog long. They have 
lasted and thriven, as far as bodiless 
shades can thrive, under Republic 
and Empire, Directory and Consu- 
late, Restoration and Citizen Mo- 
narchy, Republic, and Empire again* 
We fear it must be admitted that 
time-serving is at the bottom of this 
long impunity and prosperity. In ^o 
feverish days of the first Revolution, 
marionettes bad aam^aiiotte tenr> 
dendes, with the exception of PoU- 
chinelle, who, mindful doubtless of 
his desert from Henry IV., played 
the aristocrat, and carried bis bead 
so high, that at last be lost it. M. 
Magnin passes hastily over this af- 
fecting phase in the career of his pup- 
pet friends, merely quoting a few 
lines' from Camille Desmoulios, whicb 
bear upon^the subject. ^^Tbis self- 
ish multitude," exclaims the Vuum 
Cordeher^ indignant at the apathetic 
indifferenee of the Parisians in presence 
of daily human hecatombs, *^is ibrmecl 
to follow blindly the impulse of tbe 
strongest. There was fighting in the 
Carrousel and the Champ de Mars^ 
and the Palais Rojal displayed its 
shepherdesses and its Arcadia. Close 
by the guillotine, beneath whose keen 
edge fell crowned beads, on the same 
square, and at the same time, thei^ 
also ffmiiMmed PoUchineUe^ what 
divided the attention of the eaoer 
crowdi" Punch, who bad passed hie 
life hanging the hangman, was at ft 
nonplus in presence of the guillotine. 
He missed the running noose he was 
so skilful in drawing tight, and 
mournfully laid his neck In the bloodv 
groove. Some say that he escapedy 
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that his dog was dreesed up, and 
beheaded id his stead, and that he 
himself reached a foreign shore, where 
he presently regained his freedom of 
speech and former jollity of character. 
M. Magnin himself is . clearly of 
opinion that he is not dead, but only 
Bleeps. " Would it not be well," he 
asks, ** to awaken him here in France? 
Can it be that the little iBsop has 
nothing new to tell us? Above all, 
do not say that he is dead. Polichi- 
nelle never dies. Yon doubt it? 
Yon do not know then what Poli- 
chinelle is ? He is the good sense of 
the people, the brisk sally, the irre- 
pressible laugh. Yes, rolichinelle 
will laugh, sing, and hiss, as long as 
the world contains vices, follies, and 
things to ridicule. You see very well 
that Polichinelle is not near his death. 
Polichinelle is immortal.! " 

To England M. Magnin allots nearly 
as many pages as to his own country, 
and displays in them a rare acquaint- 
ance with our language, literature, and 
customs. It would in no way have 
surprised him, he says, had the play- 
ful and lightsome muse of the puppet- 
show been made less welcome by the 
Germanic races than by nations of 
Greco-Roman origin. The grave and 
more earnest temper geneially attri- 
buted to the former would have ac- 
counted for their disregard of a pas- 
time they might deem frivolous, and 
fail to appreciate. He was well pleas- 
ed, then, to find his wooden clients, 
his well- beloved marionettes, as po- 
pular and as well understood on the 
banks of the Thames, the Oder, and 
the Zuyder Zee, as in Naples, Paris, or 
Seville. ^* In England especially," he 
says, *^ the taste for this kind of spec- 
tacle has been so widely diffused, that 
one could hardly name a single poet, 
from Chaucer to Lord Byron, or a 
single prose-writer, from Sir Philip 
Sydney to Hazlitt, in whose works 
are not to be found abundant infor- 
mation on the subject, or frequent td- 
Insions to it. The dramatists, above 
all, beginning with those who are the 
glory of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., supply us with the most 
curious particulars of the repertory, 
the managers, and the stage of the 
marionettes. Shakespeare himself 
not disdained to draw from this 
'v arsenal ingenious or energe- 
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tic metaphors, which he places in the 
months of his most tragic personages 
at the most pathetic moments. I can 
name ten or twelve of his plays in 
which this occurs." (The list follows.) 
«» The cotemporaries and successors of 
this great poet— -Ben Jonson, Bean- 
mont and Fletcher, Milton, Davenant, 
Swift, Addison, Gay, Fielding, Gold- 
smith, Sheridan — have also borrowed 
many moral or saturical sallies from, 
this popular diversion. Thanks to this 
singular tendency of the English dra- 
matists to busy themselves with the 
proceedings of their little street-comer 
rivals, I have found in their writings 
much assistance— as agreeable as un- 
expected — in the task I have under- 
taken. Deprived, as one necessarily 
is in a foreign country, of direct sources 
and original pamphlets, having at my 
disposal only those standard works of 
great writers that are to be met with 
on the shelves of every library, I have 
found it suflScient, strange to sayl to 
collate the passages so abundantly 
furnished me by these chosen authors 
to form a collection of documents con- 
cerning English puppets more circnm- 
stantifU and more complete, I venture 
to think, than any that have hitherto 
been got together by the best-informed 
native critics." Others, if they please, 
may controvert the claim here put for- 
ward ; we shall content ourselves with 
saying that the amount of research 
manifested in M. Magnin^s long essay 
on English puppets does as much 
credit to his industry as the manner 
of the compilation does to his judg- 
ment, acumen, and literary talent. 
It must be observed, however, that 
he has not altogether limited himself, 
when seeking materials and authorities, 
to the chosen corps of English drama- 
tists, poets, and essayists, but has con- 
sulted sundry antiquarian authorities, 
tracts of the time of the common- 
wealth, the works of Hogarth, those of 
Hone, Payne Collier, Thomas Wright, 
and other modem or cotemporary 
writers. At the same time, this por- 
tion of his book contains much that 
will be novel to most English reader^ 
and abounds in curious details and 
pertinent reflections on old English 
character and usages. If we do not 
dwell upon it at some length, it is 
because we desire, whilst room re- 
mains, to devote a page or two to 
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Germany and the Northerns. We 
must not omit, however, to mention 
that M. Magnm joins issne with Mr 
Pajne Collier on the question of the 
oridn of the English Fnneh. Mr 
Couie/ makes him date fh)m 1688, 
and brings him over from Holland in 
the same ship with William of Orange. 
M. Magnin takes a different view, and 
makes ont a very fair case. He be- 
gins by remarking that several false 
derivations have been assigned to the 
name of Ponch. ** Some have ima- 
gined I know not what secret and fan- 
tastical connection between Punches 
name, and even between the fire of 
Panch*s wit, and the ardent beverage 
of which the recipe, it is said, came to 
ns from Persia. It is going a great deal 
too far in search of an error. Punch 
IS simply the name of our friend Pul- 
chinelloy a little altered and contracted 
by the monosyllabic genius of the 
English language. In the early period 
of his career in England we find the 
names Punch and Punchinello used 
indifferently for each other. Is it 
quite certain that Punch came to Lion- 
don from the Hague, in the suite of 
William III.? I have doubts of it. 
His learned biographer admits that 
there are traces of his presence in 
England previous to the abdication of 
James II. . . . Certain passages 
of Addison's pretty Latin poem on 
puppet-shows (Machin€BGes(icuIanees) 
prove that Punch's theatre was in 
great progress on the old London 
puppet-shows in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth." The personal appear- 
ance, and some of the charactenstics 
of Punch, certainly induce a belief 
that he is of French origin ; and even 
though it be proved that he was im- 
ported into England from Holland, 
may it not be admitted as highly 
probable that he went to the latter 
country with the refugees, who for 
several'years previously to the Revo- 
lution of 1688 had been flocking 
thither from France? We risk the 
question with all diffidence, and with> 
out the slightest intention of pro- 
nouncing judgment on so important 
a matter. And as we have no inten- 
tion or desire to take up the cudgels 
in behalf of the origin of that Punch, 
who, as tho unfortunate and much- 
battered Judy can testify, himself 
handles those weapons so c^dently, 



we refer the reader to M. Magnin for 
the pros and cons of the argument, and 
start upon a rapid tour through Ger- 
many and northern Europe. M. 
Magnin accelerates his pace as he ap- 
proaches the close of his journey, and 
pauses there only where his atten- 
tion is arrested by some striking no- 
velty or original feature, to omit men- 
tion of which would be to leave a gap 
in the history he has undertaken to 
write. 

Germany is the native land and 
head- quarters of wood-cutters. We 
mean not hewers of wood for the 
furnace, but cunning carvers in smooth- 
grained beech and delicate deal; 
artists in timber, we may truly say, 
when we contemplate the graceml 
and beautiful objects for which we 
are indebted to the luxuriant forests 
and skilful knives of Baden and 
Bavaria. The Teutonic race also 
possess, in a very high degree, the 
mechanical genius, to be convinced of 
which we have but to look at the 
ingenious clocks, with their astrono- 
mical evolutions, moving figures, 
crowing cocks, and the like, so con- 
stantly met with in all parts of 
Germany, in Switzerland, and in Hol- 
land. This double aptitude brought 
about an early development of ana- 
tomical sculpture in Germany, applied, 
as usual, to various purposes, religious 
and civil, serious and recreative, won- 
derful images of saints, figures borne 
in municipal processions, and drama- 
tic puppets. These latter are traced 
by M. Magnin as far back as the 12th 
century. Even in a manuscript of the 
10th century he finds the word Tocha 
or Dacha used in the sense of doll or 
puppet (puppa), and also in that of 
mime (mtma, mimula). Somewhat 
later the word Tohhe-spil (puppet- 
show) occurs in the poems of the 
Minnesingers. One of these. Master 
Sigeher, when stigmatising the Pope's 
abuse.of his influence with the Electors 
of the Empire, writes — 

"Alt der Tokken spilt der Welche mit 

I'utBcheii Yursten." 
*<The Italiftn plays with the 0«Rosir priooefl 

as with puppets.** 

There still exists in the library at 
Strasburg a manuscript dating from 
the end of the 12th century, and 
adorned with a great number of 
curious miniatures, one of which^ 
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vnder the strange title of Ludus Mm* 
strorum^ represents a pappet-sbow. 
Two little figares, armed cap-h'piey 
are made to move and fight by means 
of a string, whose ends two showmen 
hold. The painting proves not only 
the existence of marionettes at that 
period, bnt also that they were safi> 
ciently common to supply a symbol 
intelligible to all, since it is pnt as an 
illostration to a moral reflection on 
the vanity of hnman things. From 
the equipment of the figares it may 
also be inferred that military subjects 
were then in favour on the narrow 
stage of the puppet-show. And M. 
Magnin, zealons to track his fox to 
its very earth, risks the word Niehel- 
ungen^ but brings no evidence to sup- 
port his surmise. In the 14th and 
15th centuries we obtain more positive 
data as to the nature of the puppen- 
9pid^ and of its performances. Ro- 
mantic subjects, historical fables, were 
then in fashion — the four sons of 
Aymon, Q^nevieve of Brabant, the 
Lady of RousslUon, to whom her 
lover's heart was given to eat, and 
who killed herself in her despair. 
The history of Joan of Arc was also 
a favourite subject. That heroine had 
an episodical part in a piece performed 
at Ratisbon in 1430. " There exists," 
says VL, Magnin, **a precious testi- 
mony to a performance of marion- 
ettes at that period. In a fhigment 
of the poem of Malagis, written in 
Germany in the 15th century, after a 
Flemish translation of our old romance 
of Maugis, the fairy Oriande de Rose- 
fleur, who has been separated for 
fifteen years firom her beloved pupil, 
Malagis, arrives, disguised as a jug- 
ler, at the castle of Rigremont, where 
a wedding is being celebrated. She 
offers the company the diversion of a 
puppet-show; it is accepted; she asks 
for a table to serve as a stage, and 
exhibits upon it two figures, a male 
and female magician. Into their 
mouths she puts stanzas, which tell 
her history and cause her to be recog- 
nised by Malagis. M. Von der Hagen 



has published tUs firaraent from the 
MS. preserved at Heidelberg, in 
Qerminkt^ vol. viil., p. 280. The 
scene in question is aot lo be found 
either in the French poem or the 
French prose romance.*' The 16tti 
century was an epoch in the annslfl 
of Gemm puppets. So^ticism and 
sorcery were tke order of the day. 
Fanst stepped npon the stage and 
held it lonig. 

It appears to have been the costofl^ 
rarely deviated from by the puppet- 
shows of any natien or time, to have 
a comic character or buffoon, who 
intnided, even in the most tragical 
pieces, to give by his jests variety 
and relief to the performaaoe. There 
was nothing odd or startling in this 
in the Middle Ages, when every great 
penonage— emperor, king, or pre- 
late^had his lioeosed jester attached 
to his household. M. Magnin is in 
some doubt as to the name first given 
to this character in G^many, unless 
it was Bnlensptegel (a name which in 
modem times has acqnbred some cde- 
brity as a literary psendoiiynie), or 
rather Master Hemmerlein, whose 
caustic sarcasm partakes at onoe of 
the humour of the devil and the hang- 
man. Master Hemmerlein, according 
to Frisch, had a face like a fnghtfiu 
mask ; he belonged to the lowest class 
of marionettes, 'under whose dress 
the showman passes his hand to move 
them. This author adds that the 
name of Hemmerlein was sometimei 
given to the public executioner, and 
that it is applied to the devil in the 
Breviarium Hittoricum of Sebald. 
This will bear explanation. The word 
Hiimmerlein or Hammerling (the 
latter is now the nsaal orthography) 
has three very distinct meanings— a 
jack-pudding, a flayer, uid a gold- 
hammer Tbird). ' The German heads- 
man, in former days, combined with 
his terrible duties the occupation of a 
flayer or knacker, charged to remove 
dead horses and other oarrion ; hence 
he was commonly spoken of as Master 
HlUnmerlein.* 



* Another strange offioe of the headsman^ at least in some parts of CMrmany, waa 
to ooUeot the periodical fine or impost levied from houses of an infamous ola^i 
^Qie striking particulars of his various opprobrious Amotions in the Kiddle AgeiL 
which tiie peculiar genius of the German people and their literature has eavironed 
^^h a ghastly mystery that at times bordeni on the sopenuilaral, is to be found in 
a curious work, entitled Iku MaU/k Bwjh, reiiewed m Blaokwsod'ii MaflMtine fi>r 
«*ttiary!}184a 
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It is difficoh to saj by what grim 
mockeiy or strange assimilation kis 
name was applied to tbe boffoon of 
the puppet-show. We have little in- 
formation, however, concerning Ham- 
merlein the droll, who appears to have 
had bat a short reign when he was 
supplanted by the famous Hcmmourst^ 
to whom out-spoken Martin Luther 
<sompared Duke Henry of Brunswick. 
^Miserable, dioleric sphit" (here 
Martm addresses himsetf to Satan), 
**you, and your poor posscuwed crea- 
ture Henry, you know, as well as all 
your poets and writers, that the name 
of Hamwmr$i is not of my inyention ; 
(^ers have employed it before me, 
to designate those rude and uulacky 
paeons who, desiring toexhibit finesse, 
commit bnt dum^Mss and impre* 
priefy.'* And that there might be no 
mistake as to his application of the 
word, he adds : " Kany persoos oom- 
|«ro my very gracious lord, Duke 
tUsarj of Brunswick, to Htauwurii^ 
because the said lord is replete and 
corpulent'* One of the consequences 
in Genaaoy of Luther^s preachrngs, 
and of the more fanatical denuada- 
tioiis of some of his disciples and 
cotemporaries, was terribto havoc 
amongst church pictures and statues, 
indnding automatical images and 
groups, then veiy numerous in that 
country, and an end was at that time 
put to dramatic church ceremonies, 
not only in districts that embraced 
the new doctrine, but in many that 
adhered to Borne. Some of the per- 
formances were of the most grotesque 
description. They were particuUrly 
frequent in Poland, where, at Christ- 
mas time, in many churches, and 
especially in tiiose of monasteries, the 
people were amused between mass 
ftnd vespers, by the play of the Szepka 
or staUe. «« In this kind of drama,*' 
says M. Magnin, ^lalh (little dolls 
of wood or card-board) represented 
Mary, Jesus, Josq)h, the angels, the 
«hepherds, and the three Magi on thehr 
knees, with their offhrings of gold, 
inoense, and myrrh, not forgetting 
the ox, the ass, and St. John the 
Baptist's lamb. Then came the mas- 
sacre of the innocents, in tiie midst of 
which Herod's own son perished by 
mistaka The wicked prince, in his 
desp^, caHed upon death, who soon 
«ude his appearaooe, in the form of a 
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skeleton, and cut off his head with his 
scythe. Then a black devil ascended, 
with a red tongue, pointed horns, and 
a long tail, picked up the king's body 
on the end of bis pitchfork, and 
canied it off to the infernal regions." 
This strange performance was con- 
tinued in the Polish churches until 
the middle of the 18th century, with 
numerous indecorous variations. Ex- 
pelled from consecrated edifices, it is 
nevertheless preserved to the present 
day, as a popular diversion, in all the 
provinces of the defunct kingdom of 
Poland. From Christmas-tide to 
Shrove Tuesday it is welcomed by 
both the rural and the urban popula- 
tion, by the peasantry, the middle 
classes, and even in the dwellings of 
the nobility. 

In Grermany, the last twenty years 
of the seventeenth century witnessed 
a violent struggle between the church 
and the stage, or it should rather be 
said a relentless persecution of the 
latter by the former, which could op- 
pose only remonstrances to the in- 
tolerant rigour of the consistories. 
The quarrd had its origin at Hamburg. 
A clergyman refused to administer 
the sacrament to two stage-players. 
An ardent controversy ensued ; the 
dispute became envenomed ; the Pro- 
testant clergy made common cause ; 
the anti-theatrical movement spread 
over all Grermany. In vain did several 
universities, appealed to by the come- 
dians, prove, from the most respect- 
able authorities, the innocence of their 
profession, of which the actors them- 
selves published sensible and judidous 
defences ; in vain did several princes 
endeavour to counterbalance, by 
marks of esteem and consideration, 
the exaggerated severity of the theo- 
logians ; the majority of the publie 
sided with its pastors. Players were 
avoided as dissolute vagabonds ; and 
although, whilst condemning the per- 
formers, people did not cease to fre- 
quent the performances, a great manv 
comedians, feeling themselves humi- 
liated, abandoned the stage to foreign- 
ers and to marionettes. The regular 
theatres rapidly decreased in number, 
and puppet->Bhows augmented ia a 
like ratio. '' At the end of tke 17tfa 
century,** says Fldgd, ^tbt Hmmpi^ 
fmd'Staat$acU<mm nsvped the place 
ofthereaidnHBi* '^ 
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Slajed lometimes bj mechmnicftl 
oUs, sometimes bj actors.** The 
meaning of tbe teim HaMpt-wnd- 
Staat$actum is rather obscure, hot it 
was in fact applied to almost everj 
kind of piece performed by pappets. 
It was bonnd to include a great deal 
of incident and show, to be supported 
by occasional instrumental music, and 
to have a comic personage or buffoon 
amongst its characters. The tenth 
chapter of M. Magnin^s fifth and final 
section shows us a strange variety in 
tbe subjects selected for these plays — 
in which, it is to be noted, each pup- 
pet had its own separate speaker 
behind the scenes. Weltheim, the 
manager of a company of marionettes 
in the last twenty years of the 
17th century, and the beginning of 
the 18th, usually recruited inter- 
preters for his puppets amongst the 
students of Leipzig and Jena. He 
was the first who performed a trans- 
lation of Moli^re's comedies in Ger- 
many. In 1688, we find him giving 
at Hamburg, a piece founded on the 
fall of Adam and Eve, followed by a 
buffoonery called Jack -pudding in 
Punch'M Shop. Then we come to such 
pieces as The LapidoHon of Naboth ; 
Asphalidti^ King of Arabia; The 
Fall of Jerusalem^ and The Death of 
WaUenstein — a strange medley of an- 
cient, modem, sacred and profane 
history. Tbe ifbllowing performance, 
at which M. Schutxe, tbe historian of 
the Hamburg theatre, declares that 
he was present in bis youth, must 
have been as curious as any we have 
named. *^ A little musical drama on 
the fall of Adam and Eve (performed 
at Hamburg rather more than a cen- 
tuiT ago), tbe characters in which, 
induding that of the serpent, were 
filled by puppets. The reptile was 
seen coiled rennd tbe tree, darting 
out bis pernicious tongue. After tbe 
fall of our first parents, Hanswurst 
addressed them in a strain of coarse 
pleasantry that greatly diverted the 
audience. Two bears danced a ballet, 
and at the end, an angel appeared, as 
in Genesis, drew a sword of gilt 
paper, and cut at a single blow the 
knot of tbe piece.'* Later than this 
a tailor named Reibehand, who kept 
a puppet theatre, contrived to bur- 
lesque tbe touching parable of the 
Prodigal Son. His play-bill ran thus : 
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^ The arch-prodigal, chastised b^ tbe 
four elmnents, with Harlequin, thm 
joyous companion of a great crimiiuLl.'* 
The merit of this most i r r e v e r en t 
Haupt-Adum consisted in the trmns- 
formations it contained. Thns tbe 
fruit the young prodigal was about to 
eat changed itself into death's heads, 
the water he was about to drink, into 
flames ; rocks split open and revealed 
a gallows with a man hanging firovi 
it. The limbs of this corpse swinging 
in the wind, fell off one by one, then 
assembled upon the ground and re- 
connected themselves, and then tbe 
dead man arose and pursued the 
prodigal. A very German and not 
very pleasing device. When Charles 
XII. of Sweden fell dead in the 
trenches at Friedrichshall, slain, ac« 
cordbig to popular superstition, by an 
enchanted bullet, his death was imme- 
diately taken advantageof by the inde- 
fatigable marionettes. A great his- 
torical piece was brought out at Ham- 
burg, in which Friedrichshall was 
twice bombarded. In it a soldier 
excited great admiration as a prodigy 
of mechanism, by lighting his pipe 
and puflSng smoke from his mouth. 
This feat was soon imported into 
France, and may be seen at the pre- 
sent day executed in great perfection 
at Seraphin*s theatre in the Palais 
Boyal. 

The trividity, i^urdl^, and pro- 
fanity that tarnished the German 
stage during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, w^^ followed by 
a reaction in favour of better taste 
and common sense. Gottsched and 
Leasing gave the signal of tbe revival 
of art and poetry. The theatre re* 
snmed its importance; actors their 
proper place, from which they had 
been ousted by the intolerance of the 
consistories ; puppets returned to the 
modest sphere which cironmstances 
had permitted and enooureged them 
temporarily to quit, and resumed their 
old stock pieces, consisting of Biblical 
dramas and popular legends. Faust 
was exceedingly popular, and novel- 
ties were occasionallv introduced. 
Lewis's Braoo of Vemee was taken 
for the subject of a grand drama, 
performed by the Augsburg marion- 
ettes, which also played, with great 
success, a drama founded on the well- 
known story of Don Juan and his 
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marble guest. And this brings ns to 
the time when a boy, Wolfgang Goethe 
bj name — kept at home b^ his parents 
daring certain gloomy episodes of the 
Seven Years' War, when Frankfort 
was occupied by the French — delighted 
his leisure with a marionette theatre, 
a Christmas gift from his grandfather, 
and ^sa fostered his inborn dramatic 
taste and genius. In his memoirs, 
and in WiUteim MeUttr^ he tells us, 
in some charming passages, what 
pleasure he took in the management 
of his mimic comedians. 

" We are indebted,''saysM. Magnin, 
*^ for what follows, to a confidential 
communication made by the illustrious 
composer Haydn, at Vienna, in 1805, 
to M. Charles Bertuch, one of his 
fervent admirers." And he relates 
that when Hadyn was mditre de 
chapdle to Prince Nicholas-LJoseph 
£stcrhazy,that enlightened and gener- 
ous patron of art, and especially of 
music, he composed four little operas 
for a marionette theatre, which ex- 
isted in the Esterhazys' magnificent 
Castle of Eisenstadt in Hungary. 
They were written between 1773 and 
1780. " In the list of all his musical 
works, which the illustrious old man 
signed and gave to M. Charles Ber- 
tuch, during the residence of the latter 
at Vienna, occur the following lines, 
which I exactly transcribe : — OperetU 
composed for the marionettes: PhU 
lemon and Baucis, 1773; Genievre, 
1777 ; Didon^ parody, 1778 ; Za Ven- 
geance accompUe ou la Maison Brulie 
(no date). In the same list the Diable 
Boiteux is set down, probably because 
it was played by Prince Esterhazy's 
marionette^ but it was composed at 
Vienna, in the author*s early youth, 
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for Bemardone, the manager of a 
popular theatre at the Corinthian 
Gate, and twenty-four sequins were 
paid for it. It was thought that these 
curious operas, all unpublished, had 
been destroyed in a fire which con- 
sumed a part of the Castle of Eisen- 
stadt, including Haydn's apartment ; 
but that was not the case, for they 
were seen in 1827 in the musical 
library of the Esterhazys, with a score 
of other pieces whose titles one would 
like to know." 

Goethe has told us, in an interesting 
passage of bis memoirs, that the idea 
of his great work of Faust was sug- 
gested to him by the puppet- show. 
M. Magnin, who takes an affectionate 
interest in the triumphs of the marion- 
ettes with whom he has so long as- 
sociated, and whose career he has 
traced from their cradle, exults in the 
claim they have thus acquired to 
the world's gratitude — not always, it 
must be owned, shown to those who 
best deserve it. He concludes his 
history with a double recapitulation 
— first, of the celebrated pereons who 
have taken pleasure in this class of 
dramatic performances ; and, secondly, 
of the most distinguished of those 
who have wielded pen in its service. 
And he calls upon his readers to ap- 
plaud, and upon the ladies especially 
to wave kerchief and throw bouquet 
at the graceful Fantasia, the pretty 
fairy, the sprightly muse of the marion- 
ettes. We doubt not but that the 
appeal will be responded to ; although 
her fairyship may fairly be considered 
to be already sufficiently rewarded by 
meeting with a biographer in every 
way so competent. 
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THE QUIET HEABT. 



FABT T.— CHAPWm XXV. 



But this Menie Laurie, rising up 
finom her bed of unrest, when the 
morning light breaks, cold and real, 
npon a changed worid[, has wept ont 
all her ch0d*8 tears, and is a woman 
once again. No one knows yet a 
whisper of what has befallen her, not 
eren poor Jennj, who sobbed over 
hv last night, and implored her not 
to weep. 

Now, how to ten this— how to sig- 
nify, in the fswest «id calmest won&, 
the change that has come upon her. 
Sitting, with her cheek leant on her 
hand, by the window where she heard 
it. before any other eyes are awake, 
Menie ponders this in her heart. Al- 
ways before in little difScnlties coon- 
sel and help haye been within her 
leach ; few tronblons things hare been 
lo do in Menie*s experience ; and no 
one ever dreamt that she should do 
them, when they chanced to come to 
her mother's door. 

Bat now her mother^s hononr is in- 
▼olred— she mwt not be consulted— 
she most not know. With a proud 
flush Menie draws up herself— herself 
who must work fai this alone. Ah, 
sweet dependence, dear humility of 
the old times 1 we must lay them by 
out of our heart, to wait for a happier 
dawn. This day it is independence— 
self-support— a strength that stands 
alone; and no one who has not felt 
such an abrupt transition can know 
how hard it is to take these unused 
wei^ns up. 

" Will you let me speak to you, 
aunt ? ** Menie^s heart fdters within 
her, as she remembers poor Miss An- 
nie's unaccepted sympathy. Has she 
indeed been driyen to seek refoge here 
at last? 

«« My love ! how can you ask such 
a question, darling, when I am always 
ready to speak to you?" exclaimed 
Miss Annie, with enthusiasm. 

*' But not here— out of doors, if tou 
will permit me," sidd Menie in a half 
whisper. ** I — ^I want to be out of 
my mother's sight—she must not 
know." 

•* You delightful creature," said 



Bfiss Annie, " are you going to gfre 
me your confidence at last ? ^ 

Poor Menie, sadly dismayed, was 
rery ill able to support this strain of 
sympathy. She nastened ont, not 
quite observing how it tasked her 
companion to follow her-H)ut to the 
same green overgrown comer, where 
once before she had spoken of this 
same subject to Randall himself. With 
a slight shudder she paused there be- 
fore the little rustic seat, from which 
she had risen at his approach ; but 
Menie knew that she must harden 
herself against the power of associa- 
tion? ; enough of real iU was before 
her. 

*• I want to teU you, aunt, if you 
win please to listen to me, that the 
engagement of which you were told 
when we came here is dissolved — 
broken. I do not know if there b 
any stronger word,** said Menie, a 
bewildered look growing on her Uc^ 
^ I mean to say, that it is aU over, 
as if it had never been.** 

And Menie folded her hands upon 
her breast, and stood patiently to list- 
en, expecting a burst of lamentation 
and condolence; but Moiie was not 
prepared for the lauefa. which rung 
shnUy on her ears— the words that 
followed it. 

" My sweet simple chttd, I have no 
doubt you quite beUeve it — (brgive 
me for laughing, darling ; but I know 
what lovers' quarrels are. There, now, 
don't look so grave and angiy; my 
love, you wiU make it aU up to-mor- 
row." 

And Miss Annie Laurie patted Me- 
nie's shrinking shoulder encouraging- 
ly. It was a harder task this than 
Menie had anticipated ; but she went 
on without flinching. 

" This is no lovers' quarrel, aunt ; 
do not think so. My mother is in 
some degree involved in this. I can- 
not consult her, or ask her to help me ; 
it is the first time I have ever been in 
such a strait ;" and Menie's Up qai- 
vered as she spoke. ** You are my 
only friend. I am serious — as serious 
as mind can be, which feels that here 
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it decides its life. Aunt, I apply to 
you." 

Miss Annie Laurie looked up rery 
much confused and shaken ; yery sel- 
dom had any one spoken to her with 
such a sober seriousness of tone ; she 
co^d not think it unreal, for ndther 
extravagance nor despair were in these 
mve wA words of Menie. The poor 
mvolous heart felt this yoice ring into 
its depths, past all superficial a^ta- 
tions and sentiments. No exuberance 
of sympathy, no shower of ccmdoling 
woras or endearments, could answer 
this appeal; and poor Miss Annie 
filtered before this claim of real ser- 
vice— faltered and shrank into a very 
weak dd woman, her self-delusions 
standing her in no stead in such a 
strait ; and the only answer she could 
make was to cry, hi a trembling and 
Btrsngdy altmd voice, *^ Oh, child, 
do not speak so. What can I do for 
you?" 

Most true, what can you do, indeed, 
poor ioul 1 whose greatest object for 
an these years has been to shut out 
and darken the dayUght trutii, whidi 
mocked your vain pretences? You 
oonld give charity and genUe words — 
bs thankful ; your heart is alive in you 
because of these : but what can you 
do in such a difficulty as tiiis? where 
is your wisdom to counsd, your 
strength to uphold ? This grave eirl 
stands before you, sadly bearing bar 
burden, without an effort to conceal 
from you that she feels it hard to bear ; 
but you, whose age is not grave, 
whose heart has rejected expenence, 
whose ndnd has renised to learn the 
kind]^ insight of advancing years- 
shrink into yourself^ poor aged but- 
terfly ; feel that it is presumption to 
call yourself her oonnseUor, and say 
agaki— acain, witii a tremble in your 
weakened yoke, ^* What can I do for 
you?" 

** Aunt, I Mply to you," said Me- 
nie Laurie; '« I ask your help, when 
I resolve to decide my future life ao- 
cording to mv own will and convic- 
tion of what is best. I have no one 
else to assist me. I apply to you.** 

Miss Annie melted into a fit of 
fseble aving ; her hands shook, her 
linglets drooped down lank about her 
cfaedoi. ^ I will do anything— any- 
thing you like ; tell me what to do. 
Memo— Menie, my dear child.** 



It was pitifhl to see her distress. 
Menie, whom no one comforted, felt 
her heart moved to comfort her. 

** I wfil not grieve you much,** said 
Menie gently ; '* only I beg you to 
give me your countenance when I see 
Randall — Mr Home. I want you to 
be as my mother might have been in 
other circumstances ; but I will not 
trouble you much, aunt — I will not 
trouble vou.'* 

Miss Annie could not stop her tears; 
she was very timid and afraid, sobbing 
helplessly. " What will I do ? what 
can I do? Oh, Menie, love, you will 
make it up to-morrow ;** for poor Miss 
Annie knew no way of conquering 
grief except by flying out of its 
sight. 

Menie led her back to the house 
tenderly. Menie had never known 
before tiiis neeessity of becoming com- 
forter, when she had so much need to 
be comforted. It was best for her— r 
it gave her all the greater command 
over her own heart. 

And to hear poor innocent July, in 
her own young unclouded joy — to 
hear her unsuspicious mother at thehr 
breakfast-table — to have Randall's 
name cross her now and then, like a 
sudden blow — Randall, Randall; — 
Menie knew nothing of all these 
depths, nor how such sorrows come 
in battaHons ; so, one by one, her in* 
experienced heart gained acquaint- 
ance with them now, — gained ao^ 
quaintance with that sorest of human 
truths, that it is possible to love and 
to condemn — ponible to part, and 
know that parting is the best— yet 
withal to clmg and dine, and hold, 
witii the saddest gripe of tenderness, 
the heart firom which you part. Poor 
Menie I they said she looked very dark 
and heavy ; that last night*s exertions 
had weaned her— it was very true. 

Mtes Annie sent a message that she 
was not wen, and would breakfast in 
her own room. Intiiefbrenoon, when 
she came down stairs again, even 
Menie was startled at the change. 
Miss Annie*s ringlets were smoothed 
out and braided on her poor thin 
cheek — braided elaborately with a 
care and study worthy of something 
more impcnrtant ; her step tottered a 
little ; when any one spoke to her, a 
little gush of tears came to her eyes ; 
but, notwithstanding, there was a 
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Bolemnitj and importaDce in the hash 
of Miss Annie*s roaDDer, which no one 
had ever seen id her before. Half-a- 
dozea times that day she asked, in a 



[April, 

startling whisper, ^* Menie, when is 
be to come ? " Poor Menie, sick at 
heart, conld scarcely bear this slow 
prolon^g of her pain. 



CHAPTER XXTL 



** Annt, he has come.'' 

No one knows ; Jaly is ont on a 
ramble in this pleasant heath, where 
she cannot lose herself; MrsLaorie 
has gone ont for some private errands 
of her own. In her first dny, Menie 
has managed well. Tme, they all 
know that Menie has been wearied 
last night; that her eye looks doll 
and heavy ; that her cheek has lost its 
slight bloom of colour ; that she says 
something of a headache ; bat nobody 
knows that headache has come to 
be with Menie Lanrie as with many 
another, only a softer word for heart- 
ache—no one suspects that the qniet 
heart, which feared no evil when this 
spring began, is now a battle-gronnd, 
and field of contest, and that some- 
times, when she sits quiet in outward 
seeming, she could leap up with a 
start and scream, and feels as if mad- 
ness would come to her underneath 
their unsuspicious eyes. 

^* Aunt, he has come.** 

Miss Annie Laurie is very nervous; 
she has to be supported on Menie's 
arm as they go down stairs. " You 
will make it all up, Menie ; yes, my 
darling ;" but Miss Annie's head nods 
spasmodically, and there is a terrified 
troubled expression about her face, 
which looks so meagre in its outline 
under that braided hair. 

Slightly disturbed, something haugh- 
ty, rather wondering what Menie has 
got to say for herself, Randall sits 
waiting in the drawing-room. It is 
no small surprise to him to see Miss 
Annie — especially to see her so moved 
and nervous; and Randdl restrains, 
with Tisible displeasure, the words 
which rose to his lips on Menie's en- 
trance, and coldly makes his bow to 
the lady of the house. 

** My dear Mr Home, I am very 
much grieved ; I hope you are ready 
to make it all up," murmurs Miss 
Annie; but she trembles so much 
''^at it is not easy to hear what she 
8, except the last words, which 
h Randall's cheek with a sudden 



disdainful anger. A lovers* quurel ! — 
that he should be fancied capable of 
this. 

^* My aunt has come with me," 
said Menie steadily, ^* to give the 
weight of her presence to what I say. 
Randall, I do not pretend that my 
own feelings are changed, or that I 
have ceased to care for you. I do 
not need to seem to quarrel, or to call 
yon by a less famiUar name. We 
know the reason both of us ; there is 
no use for discussing it — and I haye 
come to have it mutually understood 
that our engagement is broken. We 
will go away very soon. I came to 
say good-by." 

Beifore she concluded, Menie had 
bent her head, and cast down her 
wavering eyes upon Miss Annie's 
hand, which she held firmly in her 
own. Her voice was very low, her 
words quick and hurried ; she stood 
beside Miss Annie's chair, holding 
fast, and twininff in her own Miss 
Annie's nervous fingers ; but she did 
not yenture to look up to meet Ran* 
dall's eyes. 

^^ What does this mean ? it is mere 
trifling, Menie," said Randall impa- 
tiently. " You hear a gossip's stoiy 
of something I said ; true or false, it 
did not afiect yon— it had no bearing 
on you ; yon know very well that no- 
thing has happened to make you less 
precious to me— that nothing can hap- 
pen which will ever change my heart. 
Menie, this is the second time ; is this 
the conduct I have a right to expect 
from you ? Deal with me frankly ; I 
have a title to it. What do you mean ? " 

^^ My darling, he will make it up," 
said Miss Annie, with a little overflow 
of tears. 

But Menie was very steady — bo 
strange, so strange— she grew into a 
startling acquaintance with herself in 
these few hours. Who could have 
thought there were so many passion- 
ate impulses in Menie Laurie's quiet 
heart? 

** We will not discuss it, Randall,'* 
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she said again ; ^^ let us simply con- 
clnde that it is best for both of ns to 
withdraw. Perhaps you will be bet- 
ter content if I speak more strongly,'' 
she continaed, with a little trembling 
vehemence, bom of her weakness, " if 
I say it is impossible — impossible — 
yon understand the word— to restore 
the state of mind, the hope, the tmst, 
and confidence that are past. No — 
let ns have no explanation — I cannot 
bear it, Randall. Do we not under- 
stand each other already? Nothing 
but parting is possible for us — for me. 
I think I am saying what I mean to 
say— good-by." 

*' Look at me, Menie." 

It is hard to do it — hard to lift up 
those eyes, so full of tears — hard to 
see his lips qnivei^-hard to see the 
loye in his face ; but Menie's eyes fall 
when they have endured this momen- 
tary ordeal ; and again she holds out 
her huid and says, ** Good-by." 

" Grood-by — ^I answer you," said 
Randall, wringing her hand, and 
throwing it out of his grasp. ** Good- 
by— yon are disloyal, Menie, disloyal 



to Nature and to me ; some time you 
will remember this; now I bid you 
farewell." 

Something crossed her like an angiy 
breath — something rang in her ears, 
confused and echoing like the fii-st 
drops of a thunder- shower; and Menie 
can see nothing in all the world but 
Miss Annie weeping upon her hand, 
and, like a culprit, steals away — steals 
away, not knowing where she goes — 
desolate, guilty, forsaken, feeling as 
if she had done some grievous wrong, 
and was for ever shut out from peace 
or comfort in this weary world. 

Yes — there is no one to see you. 
Lie down upon the ground, Menie 
Laurie — down, down, where you can 
be no lower, and cover your eyes from 
the cheerful light. How they pour 
upon yon, these dreadful doubts and 
suspicions of yourself 1 — wisely — wise- 
ly — what should make it wise, this 
thing you have done ? You yourself 
have little wisdom, and you took no 
counsel. If it was not wise, what 
then ? — it is done, and there is nothing 
for it now but to be content. 



CHAPTBR XZTII. 



" It must not be— I cannot permit 
it," said Mrs Laurie. ** Menie, is this 
all that your mother deserves at your 
hands? to take such a step as this 
without even telling me — without giv- 
ing me an opportunity of remon- 
strance? Menie! Menie!" 

And with hasty steps Mrs Laurie 
paces backward and forward the nar- 
row room. Beside the window, very 
pale, Menie stands with a half-averted 
face, saying nothing — very pale — and 
there is a sullen suffering in Menie 
Laurie's darkened face. 

'* I cannot have it — I will not per- 
mit it" — Mrs Laurie is much excited. 
** My own honour is compromised ; it 
will be said it is I who have separated 
yon. Menie I it is strange that yon 
should show so little regard either to 
Randall or to me. I must do some- 
thing—I must make an effort — ^I can- 
not have this." 

** Mother, hear me," exclaimed 
Menie. *^No one shall do anything; 
I will not bear it either. In every- 
thing else you shall make of me what 
yon will— here I am not to be swayed ; 



I must decide this for myself— and I 
have decided It, mother." 

With astonished eyes Mrs Laurie 
looked upon her daughter's face. 
Flushed with passion, full of a fierce 
unrespecting will — was this Menie 
Laurie ? but her mother turned aside 
f^rom her. " I am sorry, Menie — I 
am very sorry — to see you show such 
a spirit ; uiother time I will speak of 
it again." 

Another time ! — ^Menie Laurielaugh- 
ed a low laugh when her mother left 
the room. Something like a scowl had 
come to Menie's brow ; a dark abiding 
doud was on her face; and in her 
heart such bitterness and universal 
disappointment as killed every gentle 
feeling in her soul : disloyal to the one 
love, disrespectAil and disobedient to 
the other — bitterly Menie's heart 
tnmed upon itself— she had pleased 
no one; her life was nothing but a 
great blot before her. She was con- 
scions of a host of evil feelings— evil 
spirits waging war with one another 
in her vexed and troubled mind. Sul- 
lenly she sat down once more upon 
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the ground, not to seek if there was 
any comfort in the heavens above or 
the earth beneath, bat to brood upon 
her grief, and make it darker, till the 
clonds closed over her, and swallowed 
her np, and not a star remained. 

There is a certam obstinate gloomy 
satisfaction in despair. To decide that 
everything is hopeless — that nothing 
can be done for yon — ^that yon have 
reached to the pre-eminence of woe — 
no wonder Menie's face was dark uid 
snllen — she had come to this point 
now. 

Like a thnnder-stonn this intelli- 
gence came npon little July Home- 
she could not comprehend it, and no 
one took the trouble to explain to 
her. Lithgow, knowing but the fact, 
was surprised and grieved, and pro- 
phesied their reunion; but no hope 
was in Menie's sullen gravity — ^none 
in the haughty resentment of Randall 
Home. 

And Mrs Laurie once more with a 
troubled brow considers of her future 
— will Menie be best in the Dumfries- 
shire cottage, where no one will see 
their poverty, or pursniog some fe- 
minine occupation among the other 
seamstresses, teachers, poor craftswo- 
men of a less solitary place? For now 
that all is done that can be done^ 
there Is no hope of recovering any- 
thing of the lost income,— and Mrs 
Laurie will not live on Miss Annie's 
bounty. She is anxious with all her 
heart to be away. 

Miss Annie herself has not recover- 
ed her trial : autuom winds grow cold 
at night — autumn rains come down 



sadly upon the' little w(Hrld which has 
had its cheerfulness quenched out of 
it — and when Bandall takes away his 
little sister to carry her home, Miss 
Annie looks a mournful old woman, 
sitting there wrapped up by the early 
light^fire. These two or throe morn- 
ings she has even been seen at the 
break&st-table with a cap protect- 
ing the head which is so sadly apt to 
take cold — and Miss Annie cries a 
little to herself, and tells bits of her 
own love-story to Menie, absorbed 
and silent, who sits naanswering be- 
side her — and moans to herself sadly 
sometimes, over this other vessel of 
youthful life, cast away. 

But Miss Annie Lanrie never wears 
ringlets more. Strangely npon her 
conscience, like a reproach for her 
unnatural attenuated youth, came 
Menie*s appeal to her for help and 
comfort. Feeling herself so Mvolooa 
and feeble, so unable to sustain or 
strengthen. Miss Annie made a. holo- 
caust of her curls, and was satisfied. 
So much vanity was relinquished not 
without a struggle ; but great com- 
fort came from the sacrifice to the 
heroic penitent. 

And Jenny, discontented and angry 
with them all, furiously now takes the 
part of Randall Home, and wonders, 
in a fuff and outburst, what Miss 
Menie can expect that she ** lightlies** 
a bonny lad like yon. A great change 
has taken place on Menie; no one 
can say it is for the better — and 
sullenly and sadly this bright year 
darkens over the house of H^ith- 
bank. 



CHAFTEB XXVIII. 



"You're to bide away — you're 

no to come near this place. Na, 

you may just fecht ; but you've nae 

pith compared to Jenny, for a' sae 

m as Jenny has been 

It's no me just — it's 

nd the doctor. Bahrn ! 

truggle wi'me?" 

would dare struggle 

-neither command nor 

fiesher. 

L— I want to see my 

vant your mother fbr 
mair than you want- 



ing her. That pair auld haverel 
there — gnid forg^'e me — she's a 
dying woman — has saurer lack o* 
her than you. Keep to your ain 
place, Menie Laurie — muckle made 
o' — muckle thocht o' — bat you're 
only a batrn for a' that — ^you*re no a 
woman ofjudgment like your mamma 
or me. i teU you to gang away — 
I will not let you in." 

And Jenny stood firm— a jealous 
incorruptible sentinel in the passsge 
which led to Miss Annie Laurie's 
room. ** Miss Menie, ye'll no take it 
ill what I say," said Jenny ; " there's 
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death in the hoosef or fast coming. I 
ken what the doctor means. Gang 
▼on ben the house, like a good bairn ; 
look in Yoor ain glass, and see if there 
shonld be a face like that in a house 
where He comes." 

Menie looked silently into the 
eonntenanoe before her — ^the keen, 
impatient, irascible fisce ; bat it was 
eai^ to see a hasty tear dashed away 
firom Jenny's cheek. 

And wiUiont another word, Menie 
Laurie turned away. Some withered 
leaves are lying on the window-sill 
— ^the trees are yielding np theur 
treasures, dropping them down 
mournfully to the disconsolate soil — 
but the meagre yew-tree msiles be- 
fore her, darkly grera in its perennial 
gloom. Bather shed the leaves, the 
hopes^— rather yield to winter meekly 
for the sake of spring— rather be cut 
down, and rooted np altogether, 
than grow to such a sulleB misan- 
thrope as this. 

And Menie Laurie looks into her 
own fiice ; this ^oomy brow—these 
heavy eyes— «re these the daylight 
features of Menie Lamie?— the inter- 
pretation of her heart? Earnestly 
and long she reads — no lesson of 
Tanity, but a stam sermon from that 
truthful mirror. HushI — Ustenl — 
what was that?'a cry I 

The doctor is leaving Miss Annie 
Laurie's room— the cry is over— there 
is only now a feeble sound of weep- 
ing; but a shadow strangely stall 
and sombre has ikllen upon the 
house, and tiie descending step rings 
like a knell upon the stairs. What 
is it? — what is coming? — ^and what 
did it mean, that melancholy crv? 

Alas ! a voice out of a startled soul 
—a cry of wild and terrified recogni- 
tion—acknowledgment. Years ago, 
age came sently to this dwelling— 

{ently, with light upon his face, and 
onour on his crey hairs. There was 
no entrance for him through the 
jealous door; but now has come 
anotiier who will not be gainsaid. 

Gather the children,Reaper— gather 
the lilies— take the com Ml In the 
«ar — go to the true souls where 
thought of you dwells among 
thoughts of other wonders, glories, 
eolemn things to come— leave this 
chamber here with all its poor de- 
vices^ No such presence has ever 



stood within its poverty-stricken 
walls before. Go where great love, 
great hope, great faith, great sorrow, 
sublimer angels, have made you no 
phuitom — leave this soul to its toys 
and delusions — ^it is a poor triumph — 
come not here. 

Hush, be still. They who have 
sent him have charged him with a 
message; hear it how it rings slow 
and solemn into the ear of this hushed 
house. '* There is a way, and it shall 
be called the way of holiness; the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, shall 
not err therein.'' Stay your weeping, 
poor fool— poor soul; prayers have 
gone up for you from the auocoured 
hearts of some of God's poor. Un- 
awares, in your simplicity, you have 
lent to the Lord. Tour gracious 
debtor gives you back with the grand 
usury of heaven— gives you bac& op- 
portunity — ^hope — a day to be saved 
— lays aside those poor little vanities 
of yours under the cover of this, Hia 
great magnanimous divine graoe^ 
and holds open to your foeble steps 
the way, where wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err any more for ever. 

'' ru let you pass. Miss Menie, if 
you'll bide a moment," said Jmmy, 
wiping her eyes; ^*he says it's no 
the fever he Uionght it was, bat Just 
a natural decay. Did you hear yon? 
she wasna looking for Him that's at 
the door, and He'll no wait lang 
where anceHe's gi'en His summons — 
pity me I I would like to see him 
oommg tiie road mysel, afore I just 
found him at my door-stane.** 

The room is yerj still; throui^ 
the quiet vou can only hear the pair- 
ing of a nrightened breath, and now 
ai^ then a timid feeble sob. She has 
to go awav— knows and feels to the 
depth of her heart that she must 
go upon this solemn road alone: 
but, with a sad panic of terror and 
curiosity, she watches her own feel- 
ings, wondering if this and this be 
death. 

And now the^ sit and read to her 
while the daylight flushes in noon 
— ^while it fades and wanes into the 
night — the night and dark of whidi 
she has a childish terror— read to her 
this gracious blessed Gospd, wbk^ 
does not address itself alone to the 
wise and noble, but is for the simj^ 
andforfools. Safe groond, poor soult 
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safe ground—for this is no scbeme 
of eclecticism, no portal to the pagan 
heavens — and jon cannot know your- 
self so low, so mean, as to escape the 
range of this great wide embracing 
arm. 

** I have not done all that I onght 
to have done," murmurs poor Miss 
Annie. " Don*t leave me :** for she 
cannot rest except some one holds 
her hand, and has a faint superstitious 
trust in it, as if it held her sure. 

A little pause — again the fingers 
dose tightly upon the hand they hold. 
" I never did any harm." The words 
are so sad — so sad — falling out slow 
and feeble upon the hushed air of 
this daricening room. 

" But I never did any good — ^never, 
never." The voice grows stronger. 
''Does anybody think I did? I— I 
— ^I never was very wise. I used to 
try to be kind sometimes ; " and in a 
strain of inarticulate muttering, the 
sound died away once more. 

And then again the voice of the 
reader broke the silence. They scarce- 
ly thouffht the sufferer listened ; for 
ever and anon she broke forth in such 
wavering self-Justifications, self-con- 
demnings, as these. But now there 
is a lone silence; strange emotions 
come and go upon this old, old, wither- 
ed face. The tears have been dried 
firom her eyes for hours; now they 
come again, hedewing all her poor 
thin cheeks; but a strange excite- 
ment struggles with her weakness. 
Looking about to her right hand and 
to her left, the dying woman struggles 
with an eager defiance — struggles till, 
at a sudden climax, her broken voice 
breaks forth again. 

"Who said it was me— me— if a 
not me I I never could win anything 
in this world— nothing in this world 
— not a heart to care for me. Do 
you think I could win Heaven ? I 
say it is not me ; it's for His sake. 

"For His sake— for His sake." 
If it is a prayer that ends thus — if it 
is a sudden assurance of which she 
will not loose her hold for ever— no 
one can know ; for by-and-by her 

Sanic returns upon Miss Annie. Close 
1 her own cold fingers she grasps the 
hand of Menie Laurie, and whispers, 
"Is it dark— is it so dark to you?" 
with again a thrill of terror and 
trembling, and awful curiosity, won- 



dering if this, perchance, is the gloom 
of death. 

"It is very dark — it is almost 
night." The lamp is lighted on the 
table; let some one go to her side, 
and hold this other poor wandering 
hand. " Oh I not in the night — not 
in the night — I am afraid to go out 
in the night," sobs poor Miss Annie ; 
and with a dreadful suspicion in her 
^ye»y as if of some one drawing ne«f 
to murder her, she watches the falling 
of this fated night. 

A solemn vig^ — with ever that tight 
and rigid pressure upon their clasped 
hands. Mother and daughter, silent, 
pale, keep the watch together; and 
below, the servants sit awe-stricken, 
afraid to go to sleep. Jenny, who ia 
not afraid, goes about the stairs, up 
and down, from room to room, some- 
times serving the watchers, some- 
times only straying near them, mutter- 
ing, after her fashion, words whicb 
mav be prayers, and dashing off now 
and then an intrusive tear. 

Still, with many a frightened pause 
— many a waking up, and little pang 
of terror, this forlorn heart wanders 
back into the life which is ending now 
— wanders back to think herself once 
more engaged in the busier scones of 
her youth, in the little occupations, 
the frivolities and gaiety of her later 
years ; but howsoever her mind wan- 
ders, she never ceases to tiJi her eyes 
upon the span of sky glittering with a 
single star, which shines pale on her 
through the window from which, to 
please her, they have drawn the cur- 
tain. " I am afraid to go out in the 
dark;" again and again she says il 
with a shudder, and a tightened hold 
upon their hands— and steadfastly 
watches the night. 

At last her eyes grow heavy — she 
has fallen asleep. Little reverence has 
Miss Annie won at any time of all 
her life — but the eyes that look on 
her are awed and reverent now. 
Slowly the hours pass by — slowly the 
gradual dawn brightens upon her face 
—the star has faded out of the heavens 
— >on her brow, which is the brow of 
death, the daylight glows in one re- 
viving flush. The night is over for 
evermore. 

And now her heavy eyes are opened 
full — her feeble form is raised ; and, 
with a cry of joy, she throws out her 
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arms to meet the light. Lay her 
down tenderly ; her chains are broken 
in her sleep ; now she no more needs 
the pressure of your kindly hands. 
Lay her down, she is afraid no longer ; 
for not in the night, or through the 



darkness, Jbat with the morning and 
the sun, the traveller fares upon her 
way — where fools do not err. By 
this time they have taken her in 
yonder at the gate. Lay down all 
that remains of her to its rest. 



CHAPTBB ZXIX. 



The curtains are drawn again in 
Miss Annie Laurie's house of Heath- 
bank — drawn back from the opened 
windows to let the fresh air and the 
sunshine in once more to all the 
rooms. With a long breath and sigh 
of relief, the household throws off its 
compelled gloom. With all observ- 
ances of honour, they have laid her in 
her grave, and a few natural tears 
have been wept — ^a few kindly words 
spoken — a reverent memento raised 
to name the place where she lies. 
Now she is passed away and forgotten, 
her seat empty — her house knowing 
her no more. 

In Miss Annie's desk, a half- writ- 
ten paper — intimating vaguely that, 
in case of ** anything happening " to 
her at any future time, she wished all 
that she had to be given to Menie 
Laurie — ^was found immediately after 
the funeral. But some superstitious 
terror had prevented her horn, finish- 
ing it, far more firom making a will. 
Menie was her next of kin ; it pleased 
them to have this sanction of her 
willingness to the inheritance of the 
natural heir. 

Miss Annie had been rather given 
to speak of her savings ; but no 
yestiee of these savings was to be 
foundf. She had practised this on 
herself Iik« many another delusion ; 
and saving the furniture of Heath- 
bank, and a profusion of ornaments 
not valuable, there remained little 
for Menie to inherit. Miss Annie's 
maid was her well-known favourite, 
and had been really attentive, and a 
good servant to her indulgent mistress. 
Her name was mentioned in the half- 
written paper, and Maria*s own re- 
port of many conversations, modestly 
hinted at a legacy. Miss Annie's 
furniture, pretty and suitable for her 
house as it was, was not valuable in 
a sale; and Mrs Laurie, acting for 
her daughter, bestowed almost the 
^hole amount received for it upon 



Maria, as carrying out the will of her 
mistress. Having done this, they 
had done all, Mrs Laurie thought, and 
would now go home to live as they 
could upon what remained to them. 
Bumside, with all its plenishing, 
brought in no greater revenue than 
fifty pounds a-year, and Mrs Laurie 
had two or three hundred pounds ** in 
the bank." This was all. She began to 
calculate painfully what the home- 
journey would cost them, and called 
Jenny to consult about their packing. 
They were now in a little lodging in 
the town of Hampstead. They had 
no inducement to stay here ; and 
Menie's face looked very pale — very 
much in want of the fresh gale on the 
Dumfriesshire braes. True, they 
knew not where they were going, but 
the kindly soil was home. 

When her mother and Jenny be- 
gan to take enumeration of the bags 
and boxes which must go with them, 
Menie entered the room. Menie 
looked very slight, very pale, and 
exhausted, almost shadowy in her 
mourning dress ; but Menie's now 
was a face which had looked on 
Death. The conflict and sullen war- 
fare were gone out of it. Dead and 
silent within her lay her chilled heart, 
like a stricken field when the fight is 
over, with nothing but moans and 
sighs, and voices of misery, where 
the music and pomp of war has so 
lately been. The contest was over ; 
there was nothing to struggle for, or 
struggle with, in this dull unhappi- 
ness — and a heavy peace lay upon 
Menie like a cloud. 

" There's a wee kistie wi' a lock. 
I set it by mysel for Miss Menie; 
and there's the muckle ane that held 
the napery at hame ; but I'm no gaun 
owre them a'. I'll just lay in the 
things as I laid them when we came. 
Miss Menie I gang awa your ways, 
like a good bairn, and read a book ; 
your mamma's speaking about the 
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fliiiiiig, and I can onlj do ae thing 
at a time." 

'* Are we going home, mother?" 

** There is nothing else we can do, 
Menie," said Mrs Laorie. ** I sop- 
pose none of as have any inducement 
now to stay in London." 

A flash of violent coloor came to 
Menie*s cheeks. She paused and 
hesitated. *^ / have, mother." 

'^ Bless me, I aye said it," mot- 
tered Jenny qnlckly, onder her 
breath, as she tamed round with an 
«ager face, and thrust herself forward 
towards the mother and daughter. 
*' The bairn's come to hersel.'* 

Mrs Laurie coloured scarcely less 
IhanMenie. ^*I cannot guess what 
you mean," she said hurriedly. '* You 
did not consult me before — ^I am, 
perhaps, an ansaitable adviser now ; 
but I cannot stay in London without 
having a reason for it. This place 
has nothing but painful associations 
for me. Yon are not well, Menie," 
continued the mother, softem'ng; " we 
shall all be better away— let us go 
home." 

The colour wavered painfully on 
Menie Laurie's cheek, and it was 
hard to keep down a groan out of her 
heart. ^^ I am not come to myself— 
my mind is unchanged," she said 
with sodden meekness. " I want 
you to stay for a month or two— as 
short a time as possible— and to let 
me have some lessons. Mother, look 
at these." 

Menie had brought her little port- 
folio. With some astonishment Mrs 
Laurie turned over its contents, and 
delicately — almost timidly too— lest 
Randall's face should look out upon 
her as of old. But all the sketches 
of Randall were removed. Jenny 
pressed forward to see ; but Jenny, 
as bewildered as Menie's mother, 
could only look up with a puzzled 
hce. What did she mean ? 

"They are not very well done," 
said Menie ; " but, for all that, they 
are portraits, and like. I want to have 
lessons, mother. Once before, long 
«go,"»-poor Menie, it seemed to be 
years ago, — " I said this should be my 
trade. I will like the trade ; let me 
only have the means of doing it better, 
and it will be good for me to do it. 
"^ '«» is why I ask yon to stay in 
'in." 



Jenny, very fierce and red, grasp- 
ing the back of a chair, thmst it snd- 
d^y between them at this point, 
with a snort of emphatic defiance. 

" Ye'U no let on ye hear her I** 
exclaimed Jenny ; " you'll let her get 
her whimsey oat like ony ither wean I 
— ye'U pay nae attention to her 
maggots said her vanities I Trade! 
My patience ! to think I should live to 
hear a bairn of ours speak of a trade, 
and Jenny's twa bands to the fore 1 " 

And a petulant reluctant sob burst 
oat of Jenny's breast — an angry tear 
glittered in her eye. She draw a 
long breath to recover hOTwlf— 

" Jenny's twa hands to the fere, I 
say, and the here a' to shear yet, aiid 
the 'taties to gather— no to say the 
mistress is to boy me twa kye, to 
take butler to the market ! I woold 
just like to ken where's the pleasure 
in working, if it's no to gi'e ease to 
folk's ain? I've a' my ain plans 
putten down, if folk would just let mo 
be ; and we'll can keep a young lasa 
to wait upon Miss Menie," cried 
Jena V, with a shrill tone in her voice, 
" and the first o' the cream and the 
sweetest o' the milk, and nae occasion 
to wet hdr finger. Yon're no gam 
to pay ony h^ to her— you're no 
gann to let on you hear what she 
saysl" 

Reaching this point, Jenny br<^ 
down, and permitted, much against 
her will, a little shower of violent hot 
tears to rain down upon the arms 
which she folded resolutely into her 
apron. Bat Jenny shook off^ with 
indignation, the caressing hand which 
Menie laid upon her shonlder. Jenny 
knew by experience that it was better 
to be angry tiian to be sad. 

"I would think with yoa too, 
Jenny," said Mrs Laurie, slowly. 
" I could do anything myself; bat a 
baum of mine doing work for money-;* 
Menie, we will not need it — we will 
try first— " 

" Mother," said Menie, internipt- 
ing her hastily, " / will need it — ^I 
will never be wilful again— let me 
have my pleasure now." 

It was a thing unknown in the 
household that Menie should not have 
her pleasure. Even Jenny yielded 
to this imperative claim. The boxes 
were piled up again in Jenny's little 
bedchamber. Jenny heisel^ able to 
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do nothing dae, set to knitting stock- 
ings with great devotion. *' Til ha^e 
plenty to do when we get hame, 
without ever taking wires in my 
hand," said Jenny. ** Nae doubt it's 
jost a proTidence to let me lay up as 
mony as will serve." 

Their parlour was in the first floor, 
oyer one of the trim little ladies^ 
shops, which have their particular 
abode in little towns oi oompeteace 
and gentility. Toys and Berlin wool 
— ^a prim, mMt, gentle Miss Middla- 
ton sitting at work on some pretty 
bit of many-coloured industry behind 
the orderiy counter — gay patterns 
and specimens about — fittle carts and 
carriages, and locomotive animals 
upon the floor — bats, balls, drams, 
ahining tin breastplates, and glorious 
swords hanging by the door, and a 
linen awning without, throwing the 
little shop into [feasant shade. This 



was the ground floor; above it was a 
very orderly parlour, and the sun 
came glistening in upon the little 
stand of flowers through the bright 
small panes of the old-fashioned win- 
dow, said fell upon Mrs Lanrie, al- 
ways at work upon some making or 
mending— upon Jenny's abrapt exits 
and entrances — ^her keen grey eyes 
and shining * wires,* the latter df which 
were so nobly independent of any 
guidance from the former— and upon 
Menie's heavy meditations, and 
Menie's daily toil. 

For t<Ml it came to be, exalted from 
the young lady's accomplishment to 
the artistes labour. She worked at 
this which she harshly called her 
trade with great seal and persever- 
ance. Even herself did not know 
how deficient she was till now ; but 
Menie worked bravely in her ap« 
prenticeship, and with good hope. 



'* I wouldna ha'e come hame as I 
gaed away, if I had been yon, Jenny." 
The speaker stands at the deor of 
Jenny's little byre, looking on, while 
Jenny milks her favourite cow. *^ Ye 
see what Nelly Fanton's done for 
hersel ; there's naethiag like making 
up folk's mind to gang through wi' a' 
thing ; and you see Nelly's gotten a 
man away in yon weary London.'* 

** I wouldna gang to seek a misfor- 
tnne— nome,"saidJamy; *^illenou|^ 
when it comes ; and I wonder how a 
woman like yon, with twelve bairns 
for a handsel, could gte such an ad- 
vice to ony decent lass; mid wed I 
wat Nelly Paston's gotten a man. 
Fair laddie I it's the greatest mercy 
ever was laid to his hands to make 
him a padunan — She'll no be so muckle 
at hame; but yon'U make nae divert 
of Jenny. If naebody ever speered 
iny price, I'm no to hang my head for 
that. Pve aye keepit my fancy free, 
and nae man can say that Jenny ever 
lookit owre her shouther after him. 
A' the house is fu' 'enow, Marget ; 
we've scarcely done with our flitting ; 
I oanna ask yon to come in." 

So saying, Jenny rose with her pail, 
and closed the byre-door upon Brockie 
and her black companion. The wind 
oame down keen from the hiila; the 



frosty wintry heavens had not quite 
lost the glow of sunset, though the 
pale East began to glitter with stars. 
Sullen Criffel has a purple glory upon 
his cap of doud, and securely, shoul<« 
der to shoulder, this band oi mountain 
marshals keep the border; but the 
shadows are dai± about their foet, 
and night falls, dear and cdd, upon 
the darkened grass, and trees that 
stir their branches faintly in the wind. 
The scene is strangdy changed. 
Heaths of other nature than the peace- 
ful heath of Hampstead lie dark un- 
der the paling skies, not very frur away ; 
and the heather is brown on the low- 
lying pasture hills, standing out in 
patches from the dose-cropped grasa. 
Yonder glow upon the road is the ^ow 
of fire-light from an open cottage door, 
and on the window ledge withih stand 
basins of comfortable Dumfriesshire 
^^parritch," cooling for the use of 
those eager urchins, with their fair 
exuberant locks and merry faces, and 
wdting the milk which their loitering 
girl sister brings slowly in from the 
byre. It is cold, and she breathes 
upon her fingers as she shifts her pail 
from one hand to the other; ^et 
bareheaded Jeanie lingers, wondermtr 
vagody at the ^^bonnie" sky and 
deep evening calm. 
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Another cottage here is close at 
hand, faintly throwing out from this 
back-window a little light into the 
gathering gloom. Brockie and Blackie 
are comfortable for the night ; good 
homely sages, they make no accoant 
of the key tamed upon them in the 
byre-door ; and Jenny, in her original 
dress, her beloved shortgown and 
warm striped skirts, stands a moment, 
drawing in, with keen relish, the 
sweep of cold air which comes fall 
upon as over the free coantryside. 

" Tm waiting for NeUy's mother," 
says Jenny's companion, who is Mar- 
get Panton from Kirklands, Nelly's 
aunt ; " she's gane In to speak to 
yoar mistress, x oo'U no be for ca'ing 
her mistress now, Jenny, and her sae 
mackle come down in the world. I'm 
snre yoa're real kind to them ; they'll 
no be able now to pay yon yoar fee." 

*' Me kind to them 1 My patience I 
Bot it's becaase ye dinna ken ony bet- 
ter," said Jenny, with a little snort. 
'^ I jast wish, for my part, folk woald 
haad by what concerns themsels, and 
let me abee. I woald like to ken 
what's a' the world's basiness if Jenny 
has a good mistress, and nae need to 
seek anither service frae ae year's 
end to the ither— and it canna advan- 
tage the like o' yoa gradging at Jen- 
ny's fee. It's gey dark, and the road's 
lanesome ; if I was yoo, I woald think 
o' gaan hame." 

" I woaldna be sae crabbit if I got 
a pension for't," retamed Marget, 
sharply; ** and ye needna think to gar 
folk believe lees ; it's weel kent yoar 
hoase is awfa' come down. *• Pride 
gangs before a fa',' the Scriptare says. 
Ye*!! no ca' that a lee ; and I hear 
that Miss Menie's joe jast heard it, 
and broke off in time." 

** I'm like to be driven daft wi' 
ane and anither," exclidmed Jenny 
farioosly. ^* If Miss Menie hadna 
been a thrawart creatare hersel, I 
woaldna have had to listen to the like 
o' this. Na, that micht ha'e been a 
reason — ^bat it was nane of the siller ; 
she kens best hersel what it was. 
I'm sare I woaldna have cast away a 
bonnie lad like yon if it had been me ; 
bat the like of her, a yoang lady, be- 
hooves to ha'e her ain way." 

'^ Weel, it's aye best to pat a gaid 

f^^ on't," said Jenny's tormentor. 

no saying onything at my ain 



hand ; it's a' Nelly's story, and John- 
nie being to marry July Home— it's a 
grand marriage for aald Crofthill's 
daughter, such a bit wee useless thing 
—we're the likest to ken. Ye needna 
take it ill, Jenny. I'm meaning nae 
reproach to you." 

^^ I'm no canny when Tm angered," 
said Jenny, setting down her pail in 
the road ; ** ye'U gang your ways 
hame, if you take my counsel ; there's 
naething for ^ou here. Pity me for 
Kirklands parish, grit and sma'l with 
Nelly at the Brokenrig, and you at 
the Brigend ; but I canna thole a lee 
— it makes my heart sick ; and I tell 
ye I'm no canny when I'm angered. 
Guid nicht to you, Marget Panton ; 
when I want to see you I'll send 
yoa word. You can wait here, if you 
maun get yon puir decent woman 
hame wi* you. I reckon I would get 
mony thanks if I set her free ; bat I 
dinna meddle wi' ither folks' busi- 
ness ; you can wait for her here." 

And, taking up her pail again ra- 
pidly, Jenny pattered away, leaving 
Ma^t somewhat astonished, stand- 
ing in the middle of the road, where 
this energetic speech had been ad- 
dressed to her. With many mutterings 
Jenny pursued her wrathful way. 

*' xeVe your ainsel to thank, no 
anither creature, Menie Laurie ; and 
now this painting business is began, 
they'll be waur and waur. Whatibr 
could she no have keepit in wi' him? 
A bonnie ane, to ha'e a' her ain way, 
and slaving and working a' day on her 
feet, as if Jenny wasna worth the bread 
she eats ; and the next thing I'll hear 
is sure to be that she's painting for 
eUler. Pity me I" 

Full of her afflictions, very petulant 
and resentful, Jenny entered the cot- 
tage door. It was a but and a ben — 
that is to say, it had two apartments, 
one on each side of the entrance. The 
larger of the two was boarded — ^Mrs 
Laurie had ventured to do this at her 
own expense — and had been famished 
in an extremely moderate and simple 
fashion. It was a very humble room ; 
but still it was a kind of parlour, and, 
with the raddy fire-light reddening its 
further comers, and blinking on the 
uncovered window, it looked comfort- 
able, and even cheerful, both froni 
without and within. Mrs Laurie, 
with her never-failing work, sat by a 
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little table ; Menie, whose day's la- 
boar was done, bent over the fire, 
with her flushed cheeks supported in 
her hands ; the conflict and the sullen 
glow had gone out of Menie*s face, 
but a heavy cloud oppressed it still. 

Conscious that she is an intruder, 
divided between her old habitual de- 
ference and her new sense of equality, 
as Johnnie Lithfi^ow*s mother, with any 
Mrs Laurie under the sun, Mrs Lith- 
gow sits upon the edge of a chair, 
talking of Nelly, and Nelly's marriage. 

*' Nelly says you were real kind. 
I*m sure naethlng could be kinder 
than the like of you taking notice of 
her, when she was in a strange place 
her lane, though, nae doubt, being 
Johnnie's sister made a great differ- 
ence. I can scarcely believe my ain- 
sel whiles, the awfu' odds it's made 
on me. I have naethlng ado but look 
out the best house in lurklands, and 
I can get it bought for me, and sai in- 
come regular, and nae need to do a 
thing, but be thankful to Providence 
and Johnnie. It's a great blessing a 
good son." 

As there was only a murmur of as- 
sent in answer to this, Mrs Lithgow 
proceeded : — 

*' I*m sure it's naething but neigh- 
bourlike—you'll no take it amiss, be- 
ing in a kindly spirit — to say if there's 
onythlng ane can do— There's Nelly 
gotten her ain house noo, and won- 
derful weel off in the world ; and for 
me, Tm just a miracle. If there was 
ought you wanted, no being used to a 
sma' house, or ony help in ae way or 
anitber, from a day's darg wi' Jenny, 

But Mrs Lithgow did not dare to 
go any further. The slight elevation 
of Mrs Laurie's head, the sudden 
erectness of that stooping figure by 
the fireside, warned the good woman 
in time ; so, after a hurried breathless 
pause, she resumed : — 

^' I would be real glad— it would 
be naethlng but a pleasure ; and I'll 
ne'er forget how guld you were to me 
when I was in trouble about Johnnie, 
and aye gied me hope. Poor laddie I 
next month he's coming down to be 
married — and I'm sure I hope he'll be 
weel off in a guid wife, for he canna 
but be a guid man, considering what 
a son he's been to me." 

•• He will be very well off," said 



Mrs Laurie ; " and poor little July 
goes away next month, does she? 
Has Jenny come in yet, Menie ? We 
have scarcely had time to settle in our 
new house, Mrs Lithgow ; but I will 
remember your kind offer, and thank 
you. How dark the night grows — and 
it looks like snow." 

" I'll have to be gann my ways," 
said the visitor, rising ; " it*s a lane- 
some road, and I'm no heeding about 
leaving my house, and a' the grand 
new things Johnnie's sent me, their 
lane in the dark. I'll bid you good 
night, ladies, kindly, and I'm real 
blithe to see you in the countryside 
again." 

She was gone, and the room fell 
into a sudden hush of silence, broken 
by nothing but the faint rustling of a 
moved huid, or the fall, now and 
then, of ashes on the hearth. The 
bustle and exdtement of the *' flit- 
ting " were over— the first pleasure of 
being home in their own country was 
past. Grev and calm theur changed 
rate came down upon them, with no 
ideal softening of its everyday reali- 
ties. This sliding pannel here opens 
upon their bed ; this little table serves 
all purposes of living ; these four dim 
walls, uid heavy raftered roof, shut 
in their existence. Now, through the 
clear frosty air without, a merry din 
breaks into the stillness. It is little 
Davie from the cothouse over the way, 
who has just escaped from the hands 
which were preparing him for rest, 
and dares brothers and sisters in a 
most willing race after him, their 
heavy shoes ringing upon the beaten 
way. Now you hear them coming 
bade agam, leading the truant home, 
and by-and-by all the urchins are 
asleep, and the mother closes the ever 
open door. So good night to life and 
human fellowship. Now — none within 
sight or hearing of us, save Jenny 
humming a broken song, on the other 
side of Uie wooden partition, which, 
sooth to say, is Jenny's bed — we are 
left alone. 

Menie, bending, in her despondent 
attitude, over the fire, which throws 
down, now and then, these ashy flakes 
upon the hearth — our mother, pausing 
from her work, to bend her weary 
brow upon her hand. So very still, 
so chill and forsaken. Not one heart 
in all the world, except the three 
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which beat under this thatched roof, 
to give anything bat a passing thought 
to ns or onr fate ; and nothing to look 
to bat this even path, windhig away 
over the desolate lands of por^tj in- 
to the skies. 

Into the skies!— woe for as, and 
onr dreary hnman ways, if it were not 
for that blessed oontinnal horizon line ; 
so we do what we have not been nsed 
to do before— we read a sad devont 
chapter together, and have a faltering 
prayer; and then for silence and dark- 
ness and rest. 

Say nothing to yonr child, good 
mother, of the bitter thongfats that 
crowd apon yon, as yoa close your 
eyes apon the wavering fire-light, and 



listen, in this stillness, to all the 
stealthy steps and tonches of the 
wakefnl night Say nothing to yonr 
mother, Menie, of the tears which 
steal down between yonr cheek and 
yonr pillow, as yoa tarn yonr face to 
thewalL What might have been — 
what might have been ; is it not pos- 
sible to keep from thinking of that? 
for even Jenny mntters to herself, as 
she lies wakefhily contemplating the 
glow of her gathered fire— matters ta 
herself, with an indignant fhff, and 
hard-drawn breath, *^ I wish her 
ma(^e pleasure of her will: she's 
gotten her will : and I wadna say bat 
she mmdB him now — ^a bonnie lad like 
yon I" 



OHRONOIXKHCAL OURIOSmSS : WHAT SHALL WS COLLECT? 



Is knowledge, like Satam, destined 
to devoar her own mascnline oflspring, 
and leave only the weak to live to 
propagate follies? If Common Sense, 
the strong bom, has escaped, it is be- 
caose Knowledge has been deceived, 
like Satam, with a stone, not very 
easy of digestion, nor promising to 
add mach to her sabstance. Bat this 
iorvivor. Common Sense, has the 
effemhnate yet nnmeroas progeny to 
eontend with, who, with a bnsy im- 
pertinence, multiply absurdities, and 
pat theiA forth under the glorUying 
name ofthehr parent. Knowledge. We 
r^oioe, therefore, to see a laudable 
attempt being made to rescue know- 
ledge from the cramming fai of uncom- 
mon and worthless tmngs, and to 
substitute for the people^s use a know- 
ledge of *' common thinffs." And we 
hope an aggregate additkm of the 
bone and muscle of a little more eom- 
mon honesty, and trae genuhie natu- 
ral feeling, will be the result of the 
whdesomer food. The people have 
been long enou^ imposed on fey folse 
titles; or the "Useful Knowledge,'' 
the pretence of the age, has been ex- 
hausted, and resort had to a very 
useless substitute. 

It is not long shsce that we read 
the question and answer scheme of an 
examination of a retired village school, 
consisting oT labourers* children ; one 
of the questions being, "What Is 
chronology ? " " What is its deriva- 



tion? *• Answer, " Derived fit)m two 
Greek words,** &c. WHl any one 
tiiink that children so taught become 
wiser or better? This may not be an 
isolated instance. It seems possible 
that chronology may become rather 
too ftshionable a study, and engage 
a host of collectors of valueless no- 
things. The neglected science has 
certainly some arrears to make up. 
Some few years ago we were authon- 
tatively told that "History** Is no- 
thing but an "old Almanac.** Since 
which time, History and her sister, 
Chronology, have been discarded ser- 
vants — out of place, and glad to pick 
up a fow pence here and there as char- 
women, m all sorts of odds and ends 
of comers, to sweep away time-col- 
lected dust and rabbish. Their in- 
dustry seems likely to be rewarded at 
last A fow of the old worshippers, 
taking advantage of this exhaustion 
of " usefol knowledge,** benevolently 
lend them a helping hand, and are 
trying to persuade the public that the 
dust was gold dust, or better than 
gold dust, and the rubbbh a treasure, 
and advising that it should all be 
swept in again— and where?— inta 
our National Gallery t and doubtless 
their next step will be to appoint a 
Parliamentary Commission, not so 
much for the purpose of siftmg it, as 
of issuing treatises and lectures upon 
the value and national Importance of 
this new-old treasure trove. So that 
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the public may look to this, that, in- 
BU»d of haying their ejes gratified by 
the beauties of art, they will be dis* 
gnsted with its deformities; while 
tiieir heads will be so staffed with its 
histoiT, as to leave no room for a 
thought of its excellence, or a senti- 
ment to be derived from it. 

Let not the reader be alarmed at 
the very mention of the National Gal- 
lery. We are not abont to inflict npon 
him the evidence in the Bine Book 
respecting the pictore-cleaning, the 
doings and misdoings of tmstees, the 
** dlc^pancies*' of opinions and state- 
ment of facts, the fanlts of a system 
which Is inconsistently at once con- 
demned and recommended fbr oon- 
tinnance, the labyrinth of question 
and answer leading to no conclusion^ 
the blame here and the flattery there, 
the unwilling admissions and unre- 
served condemnations: most people 
we see are perhaps indined to befieve, 
in this instance at least, thai a ** big 
bookisabigevn." Wedo not,there- 
firaie, intend in this place, to reopen the 
discussion whldli made the sucject ot 
our former papers. 

The difficnlff mider which the Com- 
mission labourod was vidble from the 
beginnhiff. The trustees had approved 
of the deaninff. The task of very 
deddedly condemmng this qyprovsi 
was naturally distastofdl; therefore^ 
what is too evidently wrong is diarged 
upon a ** system,'* while the honour- 
able personases are prated and flat- 
tered as if they had never had any- 
th^ to do with it. 

l£e case mustlcMr a while rest where 
it is, and we should have waited with 
patience the leisure of our now busy 
Parliament for its resumption, were 
it not that a Terr grievous ndschief is 
left in the Blue Book, where it meets 
with much frtvour, to be takra up and 
made the key-note, the first ana last 
prindple of eveiy fhture discussion 
respecting a national gallery. It 
might be thought that, alter thirty 
years of its estaUishment, we should 
not have now to oome to the question, 
what a national gallery should be. 
But so it is. There has been as yet 
no *' fixed principle," we are told, 
upon which a national collection Is to 
be formed. We have no diarge to 
bring agahist the trustees on that 
account ; indeed, we rejoice that they 



had no fixed principle, if by fixed 
prindple is meant such scheme and 
system as we see pertinaciously and 
insinuatingly urged upon the public 
notice in parts of the evidence, and 
more particulariy in the appendix of 
this voluminous Report 

We give our reader credit for good 
taste and common sense, and doubt 
not he will think it snflldent that a 
national gallery should consist of good 
pictures — the best that are to be had. 
But no: common sense is too unre- 
fined for this knowledge-age, and good 
taste is of private purveyorsbip, and 
of very little importance in forming a 
public collection. However absurd 
this may seem to be, we assure the 
reader that it is an idea put forth 
with a good deal of authority, and 
perhaps no little presumption, on the 
part of some of its advocates ; we see 
Its dressing up into a substantial 
image of magnitude, and mean to take 
up the sling and the stone, and do 
battle with it. There are always a 
multitude of dilettanti who, loading 
their memories with names, love to 
talk with apparent learning about art, 
and yet have little feding for its real 
exceUences. To such, a history of art 
is better than art itself. They would 
make a national gallery a lumber- 
house of chronological curiosities. 
They have a perverse love for system 
and arrangement: very good things 
in their proper places, and with mo- 
deration, keeping a very subordinate 
position, not without value in a na- 
tional gallery ; but the value Is little 
indeed, if put in any degree in com- 
petition with what should be the great 
primary aim— to gather together the 
finest works of the best painters. The 
chronological arrangement should be 
the after-thought, arising out of what 
we possess, not directing the first 
chdce. This whim of the dilettanti 
school is not new with us. It may be 
seen in the Report of the Oommlsdon 
of 1886 — and is repeated in the pre- 
sent Report. 

^'The intenigent public of this 
country are daily becoming more alive 
to the truth, which has long been re- 
cognised by otiier enlightened nations, 
that the arts of design cannot be pro- 
perty studied or rightly appreciated 
by means of insulated specimens 
alone; that, in order to understand 
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or profit by the great works, either of 
ancient or modem schools of art, it is 
necessary to contemplate the genius 
which produced them, not merely in 
its final results, but in the mode of its 
operation— in its rise and progress, as 
well as in its perfection. A just ap- 
preciation of Italian painting can as 
little be obtained from an exclusive 
study of the works of Raphael, Titian, 
or Correggio, as a critical knowledge 
of English poetry from the perusal of 
a few of its masterpieces. What 
Chaucer and Spenser are to Shake- 
speare and Milton, Giotto and Mas- 
saccio are to the great masters of the 
Florentine school : and a national 
gallery would be as defective without 
adequate specimens of both styles of 
painting, as a national library with- 
out specimens of both styles of poetry. 
In order, therefore, to render the 
British National Gallery worthy the 
name it bears, your committee think 
that the funds appropriated to the 
enlargement of the collection should 
be expended with a view not merely 
of exhibiting to the public beautiful 
works of art, but of instructing the 
people in the history of that art, and 
of the age in which, and the men by 
whom, those works were produced/* 
There is but little said here in 
many words, and that little based 
upon an erroneous presumption. We 
do not believe that the *' intelligent 
public '* are becoming alive to ** the 
truth," which is a fallacy, that they 
caunot profit by great works without 
having before them the previous fail- 
ures, experiments, and imbecilities 
of the earlier practitioners in art. 
If the public have any intelligence at 
all, they will appreciate the '* Ma- 
donna de Sisto,** for instance, without 
4i8gusting theur eyes with such Byzan- 
tine ** specimens" as that shown to 
Mr Curzon in the monastery, where 
the monk in his strange ignorance 
iuquired if "all women were like 
that?" Nor is the parallelism be- 
tween poetry and painting here for- 
tunate. For, besides that books may 
.sleep on shelves and not offend, and 
pictures (for the purpose intended) 
must obti*ude themselves on the eye, 
we do not see that Chaucer and 
Spenser at all bear the relation to 
Bhakespeare and Milton that Giotto 
And Massaccio do to the great mas* 
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ters of the FloreBtine achod. All 
these were men of great, mostly inde- 
pendent genins, worthy of galleiifio 
and libraries for their own sakes. 
But they are here placed as screens to 
hide the chronological deformitiea be- 
hind them. The *' not merely exhi- 
biting to the public beautiful works of 
art " would seem to infer, to give any 
force to the passage, that not only the 
painters Giotto and Massaccio had do 
" beautiful works,** bot that Cbaocer 
and Spenser were poor poets, having 
no beauties, and no other or little 
merit but that of being the warning 
precursors to Shakespeare and MilUm, 
to enable them to eschew their fanlts. 

The committee very cantiously ab- 
stained from definmg any chronologi- 
cal limits, for we are not to infer that 
they are to begin with Giotto. How- 
ever they may consider him the 
founder of the Italian school, the ap- 
pendix shows that the Bysantiae and 
very early Italian art (if to be obtained) 
are desired specimens. " The speci- 
mens more especially fitted for a gal- 
lery of paintings commence with mov- 
able paintings on wood, by the By- 
zantines, representing the MadoBDa 
and child, single figures of stints, and 
sometimes extensive compositiofis oa 
a minute scale," going iMickeven to 
the ninth century, and so to the ear- 
lier Italian " Infiuenced by Byzantine 
art.** And more decidedly to show the 
mere chronological object, it is added, 
** In the case of works without name^ 
or inscribed with names before un- 
known, the test of artistic merit must 
chiefiy determine the question of eli- 
gibility." Artistic merit only in these 
cases, and then ** chiefly ** so that in 
other cases names are everything. 

And all this is for the purpose of 
instructing the people, not in art, but 
in the history of art, which may be 
quite well enough learnt from books 
by the curious, or in some museum of 
curiosities, better than in a national 
gallery, where the real and proper hi- 
struction would only be hindered by 
the sight of things antagonistic to any 
beauty. We do not doubt that this 
idea, carried out, would lead to a pic- 
torial chronological mania, if it aoes 
not commence with it, not unlike the 
Bibliomania, ever in search of works, 
only rare because worthless. Such a 
national gallery as this scheme con- 
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templates would be tbe exbibitlon of 
a pictorial DoDciad, in wbich we bope 
tbe verm tffigiee of tbe first scbemers 
and promoters wonld not be omitted, 
tbat some fntnre satirist may give tbem 
also tbeir merited immortality. Wby 
cannot a committee npon a national 
gallery confine tbemselves to tbe ob- 
jects for tbe consideration of wbicb 
tbey are appointed, and not run need- 
lessly into the duties of an educational 
committee, and talk of i iw/rvcttoii, wben 
tbe preservation and advantageons 
exbibitlon of tbe monuments of anti- 
quity and fine art *^ possessed by tbe 
nation *' are wbat tbey are requb:^ to 
give tbeur attention to? Tbere is 
enougb to be done in the line pointed 
out to them, and no need of bewilder- 
ing themselves or the public, led 
astray by this ignis faimu of a chro- 
nological whim. We are weary of 
the daily cant ; everything is to be 
insirudtion^ works of art are to be 
"specimens." Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael, Correggio, are to be known only 
by and as "specimens." Tbe "people" 
must be ever in a worry of knowledge, 
fiying about from specimen to speci- 
men : it is for knowledge alone they 
are to come to a national gallery— 
we bear nothing of enjoyment, of an 
indulgence in tbe repose of taste; and 
we do sometimes smile, in turning 
over the leaves of the Blue Book, 
when meeting with much talk about 
mstntetmg the people, and turn our 
thoughts for a moment to tbe happy 
"spedmens" of instruction the walls 
of our or any National Grallery exhi- 
bit. Is moral instruction or art in- 
struction to be gathered in by the 
people's eyes, with their astonish- 
ment at " Susanna and the filders," 
and that other Guide purposely pur- 
chased as a companion to it, the " Lot 
and bis Daughters?" very costly speci- 
mens of instruction, the one amount- 
ing to £1680, the other £1260, and 
neither thought very good specimens 
for instruction in art— not tbat tbe se- 
vere criticism upon Guide in the evi- 
denceisquite to be depended npon. Tbe 
great finstering "Rape of the Sabines" 
is not of very nice instruction, perhaps, 
either in morals or art. There are the 
" Three naked Goddesses" by Rubens, 
to whom tbe caterers of public histruc- 
tion took tbe part of Paris, and threw 
the golden apple, and a veiy large one 
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too ; — what are their Flemish nudities 
to teach ? A stem moralist showed 
his insulted purity by dashing one 
ofitsnding specimen to atoms. 

We do not, however, profess to be 
such purists as to desire an irruption 
into the Gallery of a mob of mad Sa- 
vonarolas, not easily gathered together 
in these Latter -day -Saints' times, 
knowing as we do the real why and 
wherefore of collecting ; yet we cannot 
but smile attbepetenceof instruction, 
which is sometimes put upon moral, 
and sometimes shifted to pictorial, 
grounds. But there is a class of pic* 
tures we could wish to see more sought 
aftei^-pictures of a pure sentiment. 
It is true they are rare, in comparison 
to those of a far other character ; but 
thev are the most precious, uid the 
really improving. Nevertheless, at 
once to get rid of this pretence and< 
sham of instruction, we wonld ask, to 
whom are such works of sentiment 
precious, and whom are they likely 
to improve ?— Certainly not the mul- 
titude, who would look at them with 
indifference, and pass them by. They 
are precious to cultivated minds and 
pure tastes : minds which, either from 
natural dulness or evil habits, can- 
not receive, or even admit, the per- 
ception of common virtues, will be 
altogether untouched by their pic- 
tbrid representations. Fortunately, 
there are enough works of a simply 
pleasing character, that excite little 
emotion, and none of a high caste, so 
that, to a certain degree, those may 
be gratified, and receive a pleasure, 
who will neither receive instruction 
nor improvement from a national 
gallery. And it is this modicum of 
pleasure to all wbicb justifies expen- 
diture for a national gallery. The 
reid, solid benefit, delight, and im- 
provement are very great, but they 
are tbe luxury of the row. 

It must be tbat the multitudes go 
to such an exhibition more from curi- 
osity than from any love of art Nor 
is love of art likely, in the first place, 
to be there implanted ; for, in most 
cases, a certain love of art, commenc- 
ing, perhaps, with a mere love of imi- 
tation, precedes taste—that percep- 
tion of wbat is good. If we were to 
collect only for the masses, we should 
have a very worthless gallery. Nor 
would " the people" ever even lean», 
2b 
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from a cbronological eoUection, that 
history of art, which it seems, in the 
opinion of the Commissioiiers, so de- 
sirable to teach them. Art, which it 
not yalned for itself, will not, in gene- 
ral, be Talaed for its history ; and 
without the love ^r itself, a know- 
ledge of ks history is notiiing bat 
pedantry. High art is a eommon 
prate ; it is in every one's month, bat 
bi yery few hearts. It is mot dlfflcnU 
to find the '' reason why." High art 
treats of high and noble sentiments, 
of generous actions, fortitude, patience, 
snblime enduranee^all that is great, 
and good, and pure— all lending to a 
i«al '' elevated taste." If it be tnie 
that ^Similis simiii gandet," the re- 
cipients of delight from thte High art 
should, in some degree at least, be re- 
cipients of these high yirtnes them- 
selves. It must be a large nature for 
High art Such a nature may not 
always be good; but if it be laige, 
even if it be vietously great, it may 
be possible that it will have a percep- 
tion of what is great in art, though it 
may lose its finer qualities. But nar- 
row and utterly selfish minds are al- 
together out of art's pale. There are 
degrees of narrow-mindedness and <tf 
selfishness, and there is a condition 
which may be free from these vices, 
yet of no very elevated virtue. We 
do not wish to put all our fellow-men 
in the worst category, but we do 
maintain that there is a general lack 
of mond training — of moralhabit— and 
not confined to one branch of society, 
which operates as a bar to the ac- 
quirement of a real taste for art. We 
live in too mercenary an age. Th^re 
is too great a worship of mere money 
— there is cold calculation where there 
should be feeling. The romante of 
life is a term of contempt. What is 
nsefnl supersedes what is good. Take 
classes with their characteristics, and 
see if they be fit for the enjoyment of 
the Fine Arts. The Parliamentary 
t^lass have established new maxims. 
Expediency has taken the place of 
honour, and perhaps of integrity. To 
say one thing and mean another not 
only meets with no reprobation, bat 
is justified and applauded. States- 
men make sham speedies and fidae 
promises; politicians bribe and are 
bribed. Is it Ufcely that High art, 
whose essential being is good, great, 
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and noble, and, beyond all, truth, 
should find a rcMd love among such ? 
We deny not excepttons, we ^>eak 
of that which prevails. View the 
large and important class, the manu- 
facturing, the great fabricators of 
wealth— they are enoonragers of art, 
but of what quality ? Shall they who 
thicken their cotton goods with floir, 
to give them a deceitful substance; 
shall the common traders, who adul- 
terate everything, whether it be what 
we put in onr mouths or on oar backs 
— nay, to a fearful extent, evan the 
drugs, for lack of whose gennineBesi 
miserable sufierers die— shall theae, 
we say, stand with delight before 
the grand dignity wherewkh Michael 
iUigelo has embodied oar common 
nature ; or before the pure *^ Spoaa- 
litio" of Raffaelle ; or, to oome to a 
*^ speamtn " in our National GraUery, 
before the lovely countenance of the 
pure-nunded St Catharine, beaming 
with eveiT grace of truth, of love, <^ 
foith, and of fortitude, that appears 
too much natural instinct to have 
the effort of strength? Will they, 
whose pursuits are the material things 
of a material worki, stand for a -mo- 
ment to receive one impression that 
shall produce an unusual awful 
thought, before the solemn miracle, 
the '' RaUing of Lasares" of Sebas- 
tian del Piombo ? No one will deny 
that there is but little feeling for 
works of this kind ; and that there is 
so little, characterises our otilitaiian 
times. 

It may be as well here te notice 
what is said in the body of the evi- 
dence with regard to this chronologi- 
cal principle. The questioning is not 
very extensive, and was, perhaps, 
purposely limited. J. Dennistoun, 
Esq., isexamined, andsays : ^* The only 
ftirther observation I would venture 
to make is the extreme desirableness 
of something like an arrangement of 
the pictures. I believe that is a mat- 
ter felt to be so important that it is 
hardly necessary for me to speak upon 
it. I thmk a chronological arrange- 
ment in schools is desirable ; but, in 
the meanwhile, as that would be to- 
tally impossible in the present build- 
ing, I think, as far as possible, an 
arrangement of the pictures might be 
made dironologically, withont refer- 
•Boe to sdMols,— ^ven that wonld be 
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A step.** We observe that Mr DeDois- 
toan sabseqaently, as if alarmed at 
the ohronologtcal prospect, very much 
qaalifies this lus opioioiL To QutsHon 
6901, he saya: '*! have already stated 
that I think they should omit no 
favourable opportanity of obtaining 
any monoment illostrative of the pro- 
gress of art in any school, such as 
pictores authenticated by signatnre or 
date, and of sufficient interest to be 
apecimens of art of that period. Bnt 
I think it is desirable that they should, 
in the first place, bestow their atten- 
tion and dedicate their funds to that 
more particularly interesting and val- 
uable period of Italian art, which I 
have already considered in the course 
of ray evidence.** This puts the chro- 
nological arrangement happily a little 
more in the background. As might 
have been expected from the accom- 
plished and learned author of the 
Ihdkes of UrbmOj we find in Mr Den- 
aistoun a nice appreciation of the 
immediate predecessors of Baflfaelle, 
but he has no very long list ; he only 
mentions twenty whose works should 
be collected, not merely on account of 
theur historical relation to Baffiielle, 
but for their merit. 

No one is more thoroughly ac- 
<inainted with the Italian schools 
than Sir Charles Eastlake, both as an 
artistie critic and historical scholar. 
He is (Q. 6512) consulted with re- 
gard to chronological arrangement. He 
evidently fears the subdivisions of the 
whimsical process. Q. 6515: ''Would 
you then propose to arrange the Ital- 
ian school in a chronological series as 
a whole, or would you subdivide it 
into separate schools?** — ''I would 
oertainly not separate the schools 
needlessly; bnt I would not take out 
the finest works and put them apart.*^ 
<2. 6015 : '' Then you do not approve of 
having separate apartments for paint- 
ings of the Venetian, Florentine, and 
other schools ?**—'' I see no objections 
to a separation, but I do not see that 
^a^ would be anything gained by 
having a mere historical series inde- 
pendent of merit** 

We rejoice to find that the influence 
of Sir Charles, deservedly great, will 
not tend to turning our National Gal- 
lery into an hospital of invalids and 
imbeciles. We now come to Mr 
Dyoe*ii evidenoe. (2. 7471 : " You 



have also, in your published work, 
made suggestions as to the mode of 
carrying into effect the historical and 
chronological principle in the arrange- 
ment of the collection?** — '* I have 
touched on the subject very slightly, 
though I have laid it down as a 
primary rule in the formation of 
the National Gallery, fhat the his- 
torical arrangement of the worics 
should be had regard to.** Q, 7472 : 
''You insisted Uiat an endeavour 
should be made, as far as possible, 
to show the origfai and progress 
of a school of art, independently 
of showing the excellence of its high- 
est and most perfect works?** — " Yes.*' 
As Mr Dyoe^s pamphlet, a Letter^ ad" 
dr€$99dLt hy permission^ to H.R.H, the 
Prince Albert, K,0,^ may be con- 
sidered the first, and perhiHf>6 author- 
ised, movement towards the fully 
setting up the chronological system, 
we shall make it the subject of our 
comments more at large : preliminary 
to which it may be useful to show the 
reader the number of painters in the 
several lists furnished in the Appen- 
dix, which, we are yet told, is imper- 
fectr— in fact, deficient, by many omis- 
sions ; so that the actual lists— as the 
mania of making fresh acquisitions 
would become v^ restless and busy 
•—would be possibly doubled and tre- 
bled. Sir Charles Eastlake, in his 
suggestions in the Appendix, not very 
strenuously, we think, notices the 
object, keeping it somewhat subordi- 
nate ; and we discover here why Mr 
Dyce has dedicated his letter, by per- 
mWon, to H.R.H. the Prince Albert. 
"The idea of a catalogue of the mas- 
ters, who might sooner or later be 
represented in a national gallery, has 
occurred to many ; but the actual for- 
mation of such a list has only been 
recently undertaken, according to a 
plan suggested by His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, and for His Royal 
Highness* use. With ref^nce to 
that list, I may add, that the cata- 
logue of the Italian masters was pre- 
pmd by myself, and that relating to 
the other schools by Mr Womum. The 
series cannot be considered complete : 
there are probably both omissions and 
redundaneies; but it may, at least, 
be taken as the ground-work for such 
a guide.** We find the lists for this 
chronological collection to contain 
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(the Bysantiiie eoriosities not inclod- 
ed) one Uioosand five hundred and 
fif^-five names, and it to probable 
that as man J more might be collected. 
So that these specimens, If eren con- 
fined to one for each name, wonld 
yetj soon exhanst the public parse, 
and possibly so disgost tM nation, bj 
their exhibition, as to canse a stop- 
page of snpply for a national gallefy. 
Seeing this arraj of names, Mr Djce 
roaj well add, when he aslui, *^ What 
ofi^t a national collection of pictares 
to be?"* — ^'extenslTeness will, I 
think, suggest itself as one of those 
characteristics.** 

We are not denying that catalognes 
of this kind are of valne — far from it ; 
they are parts of the history of Art ; 
bnt sorely a dictionary of painters is 
one thing and a collection of pictures 
another. An army and nary listareyal- 
nable docnments, but would be rather 
unwieldy national incnmbrances if ac- 
companied by each individuars por- 
trait at full length— especially viewing 
the collection, as is the case wHh this 
gallery scheme, ^Mndependently of 
merit.'* It may be well said, that it 
is absurd to think of such a scheme 
with our present building; and it 
would be difficult to find a site of suf- 
fident area for these specimens by 
thousands, and at the same time pro- 
vide for the increase at the present 
ratio of art propagation. 

We proceed to consider Mr Dyoe*s 
pamphlet, or letter — hsppily not very 
long— for we have seldom met with 
so much serious nonsense in so flaw 
pages. He blunders on the very 
threshold of his work ; for, as shown, 
he makes extensiveness a character- 
istic, whereas it must be hut the acci- 
dent of finding good things to collect. 
He considers it as a museum, having 
evidently in view a collection of curi- 
osities, the thing above all others a 
National Gallery should not be. 
'^ Then, again, as every collection has 
in view some definite purpose, the 
systematic fhlfilment of that purpose 
on the most enlarged basis — in other 
words, systematic arrangement, and 
a whaimeu or completeness in rela- 
tion to its particular purpose, seem 
necessary to the idea of a national 
collection.** Words, words, words! 
all to envelop a commonplace truth 
that no one need be told. Of course, 



every msn, woman, and child, hsT- 
Ing a ** purpose,** should suit the mat- 
ter in hand to it. If the msn had 
been destined to mannfiicture small- 
clothes instead of writing about art, 
he won1dn*t begin at the wrong end, 
and stitch on the buttons before h« 
had cut out his shapes. Of couree, 
he would have had his arrangement 
and his ** chronological** measure too, 
and not put the boy's fit on the aged 
fiuher. There is no end to writing la 
this style ; there may be, if a writer 

e eases, miles of verbiage before read^ 
g a place of rest or tolerable enter- 
tainment, without aav prospect of the 
journey's end. Then he goes on think- 
ing, and ^* thinks'* what nobody ever 
d<Mibted : ** I think we may assume 
that a public museum ought to fulfil 
Its purpose ** (so ought a pipkin)— 
bnt more — ** and, secondly, that the 
objects contained in It ought not 
merely to be coextensive with that 
purpose, but illustrate it with the 
greatest possible fulness and variety ; 
that is to say, the coltection ought to 
be at once extensive snd complete.** 
Extensive andcomfdete— or we would 
put it plainly, as with regard to the 
pipkin, that care shonld be taken 
that as much be put Into It as It 
will hold without boiling over, pre- 
serving In the simmering every va- 
riety m the broth— the meat, the 
bone, the fat, and the vegetaUes. 
Notwithstanding this bis very clear 
explanation, he immediately sgain 
gravely asks, ^^ Bnt what are we to 
understand by the completeness of a 
collection of pictures ? ** The reply to 
this question (a reply which may well 
astonish sny inquirer) ** depends upon 
the view we take of its purpose ; ** that 
Is, to pursue our illastrations, whether 
the small-cfothes be to be made for 
grandson or grandfather ; whether the 
pipkin is to bold porridge for break- 
fast, or broth for supper. *' Now all, 
I irosgine, will agree, that the object 
of our National Gallery is, to afford 
Instruction and enjoyment" (a dis- 
covery which he very shortly annihi- 
lates, by taking out the enjoyment, 
and making the instmction doubtful) ; 
** that it is, or ought to be, an instHn- 
tion where the learned study art, and 
the unlearned enjoy it, where docH 
arti» ratUmem intettigunty indocH «0n- 
Htmtvohiptatem; so that we have to 
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«OD«ider how that 
eDJojment which the gallery is calcu- 
lated to afford ought to be provided 
for.*' Not a doubt of it. But why, 
Mr Dyce, ride your poor hobby-horse 
round this circle ? Don*t you see you 
ha?ea't advapoed ten paces beyond 
the stable door. In fact, you have 
said but the same thing over and 
over again ; but you have taken out 
of the pack-saddle a scrap of Latin, 
which, however well it may sound, 
and your own hobby may prick up 
his ears at it, is really a piece of arrant 
nonsense; indeed the reverse of it is the 
truth ; for it is the unlearned^ of course, 
who come to your lecture, that they 
may understand, ^HtUeliigtmi ;*^ md 
Hie learned, the ** docH^^^ they whoknow 
something about the matter, only who 
can perceive, ^^serUwnt" the ^^volupta- 
/cm," the pleasure of art. But we said 
Mr Dyce would annihilate enjoyment, 
and see if he does not do the thing, 
and most astonishingly. After the 
passage last quoted, follows : ^* Now, 
if there be any, and at this time of 
day it is to be hoped there are very 
few, who think that the purpose of 
the National Gallery will be served 
by what in popular phrase is termed 
* a selection of the best works of the 
best masters*" (we rejoice to find 
so sensible a phrase is popular), ^^ I 
will simply beg them to apply their 
opinion to the case of any section of 
a national library to convince them- 
selves how utterly untenable it is/* 

Now the Curiosity Museum is a 
Librarv, and a Museum of Curiosities 
and a library are, ergo^ moulded into 
one — a National Gallery ; whereas 
the materials will not amalgamate, — 
not one is a bit like the other. To 
go on is really to get deeper and 
deeper into the quagmire of nonsense, 
the only kind of depth to be met with 
in the whole pamphlet. It must sadly 
have tired the patience of his Royal 
Highness, if he did read it ; and if 
Mr Dyce wrote it with any view of 
giving his Royal Highness a lesson in 
the English language, whidi was not 
needed, he has fhniisbed as bad a 
«* specimen** as could be well met 
with. But to the matter and the 
argument : — ^* the best works of the 
best masters" is as silly an idea, he 
tliinks, as to supply a library with 
4he best dramatists, Shakespeare, of 
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He is an advocate 
for the worst, such as no one would 
read — and why ?— the ytty sound of 
it is truly asinine. ** Would such a 
proceeding be tolerated for a single 
moment? Would it be endured that 
the^, that any body of men, however 
emment, should possess the right to 
withhold from the public any attain- 
able materials for literary knowledge 
and criticism ? ** — for which purpose 
Mr Dyce does not withhold this 

Samphlet. His materials it is not 
ifficult to decide. It certainly could 
never have been intended for know- 
ledge but under the greatest mistake ; 
supposing it then to be for criticism, 
we take him at his word, and indul^ 
him accordingly, or, as he says, *^ m 
relation to its particular purpose.** 
But he is not satisfied yet ; having 
nothing more to say, he must say 
that nothing in more words. He con- 
tinues— ^^ that, in fact, they should 
have it in their power** (that is, the any 
men, however eminent) ^^ actually or 
virtually to pronounce a judgment on 
the comparative merits of authors, the 
accuracy of which could only be tested 
by the very comparison whidi the 
judgment has the effect of preventing. 
Yet there is no difference between 
such a proceeding and the restriction 
of the national collection of pictures to 
such works as might happen to be 
considered the best.** What a circu- 
lar jumble of words is here! — **a 
judgment on comparative merits** not 
to be pronounced, not to be endured 
to be pronounced, because such judg- 
ment has the effect of preventing the 
said judgment, which is here made at 
once both desirable and undesurable. 

The reader sees how much nonsense 
may be comprised in less than two 
pages, for we have not advanced fur- 
ther in the pamphlet. A library^ to 
be a good library, ought to contain 
the veriest rubbish, even Mr Dyce's 
letter, because without comparison 
therewith we shall never be able to 
appreciate the styles of Swift, and 
Addison, and Milton, nor Shake- 
speare's dramas, without ransacking 
the ** condemned cells ** of Drury Lane. 
And when at length, by these for- 
bidden comparisons, we have dis- 
covered the best works of the best 
masters, it is not to be endured that 
«» any men, however eminent,** should 
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prefer tfaem to the worBt, or at latst 
not giTO the worst eq«al honoir. Our 
lett«r-writ«r thinks he streDgthens his 
argnBMot by qaotatioas from the eri- 
denoe, whkhj If there be aoTthing ia 
them, are qmte against him, for they 
tend to show that selection sbonld be 
of the beet : thus Mr SoU j is asked, 
Q. 186&— ** Is it jonr opinion tho stody 
of these earlier mastws is likelj to 
lead to a porer style on the part of 
our own painters, than of the latw 
and more effiNninate sdiool ? **— ^* Cer*- 
tainlj. I perfectly agree with the 
qneetions that hare jnst been pvt to 
me^ and I am not aware that I could 
add anything to them, as I think they 
ooBprehend all that I shonld haye 
thought of snggesting myself npon 
the snlject.'* 

It would haTO been sniprising if 
Mr 8oUy had not agreed with qnes- 
tloaa so mannftictored by epithets— 
for ** porer** and ^* effenunate*' make 
as undeniable difference. The ques- 
tiooer might as well hare said, Don't 
you think good better than bad? 
!Don*t you think virtue better than 
Tioe? This Is a specimen of the art 
of dressing up a false fact, to knock 
down with it a true one; but even 
here, according to the Dydan theory, 
the only earthly reason for preferring 
the purer is that it is the eariler; if 
the effeminate had by chance changed 
plaoes with it, it would have had Us 
chronological post of honour. 

In his next quotation the pamph* 
leteer is Intent on giving a mow to 
Us compeers of the English school. 
Mr Leigh confirms Mr Solly's view — 
is questioned, Q. 191d : '^ You say the 
more chaste works of the ItSUtan 
school— do you refer to an earlier 
era?*'— ''I allude to that particular 
period so justly referred to in the 
questions put to Mr Solly." Q. 1914 : 
i« Do you mean the historical paint- 
ers who were contemporaneous or 



prior to Rafale?"— '< 



Q.1916: 



^* You prefer these to the schooto 
of Bologna? *"- "" Yes ; it is a school 
whose works we are exoMingly In 
want of, to enable us to correct tiie 
tendency of the English style towards 
weakness of design, effeminacy of 
composition, and flanntiness of colour- 
ing.^ But Mr Dyce has altogether 
forgotten his own rule, that it Is not 
to be endured to give a judgment, &c. 



— that is, to pronounce what is good, 
what is **be8t*' and ''of the beet,** 
and that if proved best, we have no- 
thing whatever to do with that acci- 
dent. We have just warned the pub- 
lic, by showing the probable number 
of specimens for this new ** Old Curi- 
oeity Shop," to be called our National 
Gallery. Page 18, Mr Dyce says, 
'' Still, if it be remembered that only 
fifteen years after the commencement 
of the Royal Grallery of Berlin it pos^ 
sessed works of all classes, from the 
rude Byzantine down to productions 
of the last centuir, to the number 
of nearly twelve hundred, we need 
entertain no great misgiving as to the 
possibility of forming even a very cou- 
slderable collection within a mode- 
rate period.". The public, we hope, 
do entertain a very great misgiving 
of the consequences of so frightful an 
inundation, especially as it is to begin 
with the rude Bysantine. But as the 
'' rude Byaantine" may stand as high 
art, or fine art, in comparison with sUll 
more rude beginnings ; and as anti- 
quity lore is ever increased ss it looks 
backward, and is not confined to 
country, there may be cause for mls^ 
giving whether there may not be an 
attempt to ransack China and Japan 
for new old schools— to discover pic- 
ture mines in Peru, for moDstrosities 
in paint and design ; for all become 
legitimate sources under the ever- 
growing chronological mania, this 
outrageous pedantry of the ** The his- 
tory of Art." And here the writer of 
the pamphlet, having perhaps momen- 
tary misgivings himsdf as to the qua- 
lity of the stuff to be collected, goes 
ba^wards and forwards in oscillating 
contradictions, from best to any sped- 
mene, and from any specimens to best, 
ending in such wise conclusion as he 
generally comes to, that it is "best" to 
get the ** best" specimens we can, but 
no matter whether we get them or not, 
provided we get any. For he insists 
that the one object is to have *^ a col- 
lection illustrative of the history of the^ 
art, and *' (in italics)** the formation of 
it must be undertaken expressly with 
that view.** Moreover, "secondly, 
that though It be desirable that all 
works collected should be of the high- 
est order— that is to say** (he loves to 
explain himself thus by duplicate) 
*• that every master should be repre- 
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iented hy one or more of his best 
works, jet as snch works are not 
essential to tbe completeness of the 
collection, considered as an historieal 
series, bat serve rather to enrich it as 
a mere assemblage of bean tifnl works,** 
kc, ^. Can anythmg show more 
his contempt of mere beaatifel works, 
as in no way being an object in col- 
lecting? In fact, the whole pamphlet 
is to recommend, if not to enforce, the 
gathering together an enormous mass 
of curiosity lumber, and building a 
labyrinth of *^ Chambers of Horrors " 
to hold them. And it mnst be taken 
into account that this absurd, this 
tasteless scheme, is not confined to 
pictures. It is proposed, in most 
Tiews of our future gallery, that 
statues are to be added, and architec- 
ture is to claim its due share as one 
of the Fine Arts ; and where are we 
to begin, and where end? Is sta- 
tnary to find its rude commencement 
in the ** Cannibal Islands,** its pro- 
gress in Tartary, its rise and deifica- 
tion in joes-houses, Burmah furnish- 
ing ^* specimens,** even tbe wheels 
of Juggernaut moving slowly and 
majestically to a new enthronement 
in Kensington Gardens, or wherever 
onr grand, national, amalgamated 
museum is to be? Pagodas will 
^ield up their deformities to the new 
idolatry of dironological worshippers; 
the old monsters of Nineveh will be 
revived; and to prove Lord Jeffrej 
to be right, that there is no principle 
of beauty, many a hideous image will 
ki arrangement daim affinity to the 
Venus de Medicis and the Apollo 
Belvidere. ReaUy, all this is but a 
natural consequence of the first step 
in the system. It is to be, not art, 
but a history of art, to be shown by 
^^ specimens ;** nor will it do to bring 
a hoick even from Babylon as a spe- 
cimen of its architecture. The public 
may rejoice in its ruin, or it would 
have to be brought in bodily, and a 
hundred or two crystal palaces added 
to our wonder of the world ; as it is, 
thei« must be an ^^ hiatus mamme 
deflendusJ*^ We should have architec- 
ture, and *^ specimens ** of architects 
of all the several countries and 
schools, as of pictures and painters. 
The £ugli8h progress would be de- 
lightful to see. Holingshed says, that 
within the memory of many in his 



days, chimneys wert rare ; of course 
we must have "specimens.** We 
might go on indeed to weary the 
reader with absurdities, and it would 
only be following out Mr Dyce*s 
chroBctogical idea in all its collateral 
branches ; for, getting warm in riding 
his hobby, bis heated imagination 
looks out for inconceivable vanishing 
points, which recede as fast as he 
finds ^em, till he sees in the un- 
bounded space of art, which he thinks 
he has himself created, arts and 
sdences flying about in eveiy direc- 
tion, and crossing each other like so 
many dancing comets. The reader 
must look for a little incomprehensible 
language and confused utterance when 
Mr Dyce descends, having te^athed 
the bewildering gas of his extraordi- 
nary ^here, to put his thoughts on 
riper, and thus he writes : " What 
was going to say was in substance 
this— that if the idea of a complete 
museum of the fine arts involved the 
illustration of decorative art, and of 
physical science in its relation to art» 
to an extent which, though not un- 
limited, is nevertheless indefinite, if 
the vanishmff point^^ (the italics of Mr 
Dyce), "so to speak, of such a museum 
lies somewhere in the region of prac- 
tical science, one is immediately led 
to consider whether, as the reverse ia 
true — viz., that practical science finds 
its vanishing point in the region of 
fine art — the true idea of a museum of 
arts would not be that which em- 
braced tbe whole development of the 
artistic faculty, and commenced, there- 
fore, on the one hand, with those arts 
which are solely, or almost solely, 
dependant on iBsthetkal science, and 
terminated on the other with those 
which are solely or chiefiy dependant 
on physical science. Such an institu- 
tion would start at the one extreme 
from physical science, and at the 
other fhJm fine art; and these two 
would meet and cross one another, 
the infinence of each vanishing and 
disappearing towards tbe opposite 
extremes." So that, if there is any- 
thing to be understood and unriddled 
from this confusion of wordy ideas, it 
is this, that these arts and sciences, 
festhetical and physical, do not meet 
to kiss and be friends, but to cross 
each other, and, having simply blazed 
awhile in each other's fiues, to fly off 
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to their own Ttaishiiig points, more 
distant than eTer,disappetiing berond 
tho hope of that happy junction which, 
aeverUieleaa, it had beon tho whole 
pnrpooe of BIr Djoe*8 pamphlet to 
bring about, and which, perhaps, he 
thinks he has brought about, or 
intends to bring about, unconscious 
of the impossibOitj which he has set 
in their waj. 

Lest the reader think we have 
needloBsly brought in this body of 
architecture, we must again quote 
Mr Dyce. He certainly, to do him 
justice, does admit that specimens of 
architecture may be too big ; but if he 
enumerates and measures his ** frag- 
mentary remains'* from the British 
Museum and elsewhere. ^* models of 
whole structures, or models and casts 
of deUils,** ** adequate to the great 
purpose of exhibiting the dcTelop- 
ment of architecture, both as it is a 
science and a fine art, in all the 
various stages of its history," and if 
some genii could briuff them all to- 
gether and throw the brick and 
Elaster down before him, we doubt if 
is, or any known human affiilty, 
would enable him to escape the being 
buried under the dust that would be 
made by the deposit. 

**But secondly, there is a peculiarity 
in the case of architecture which 
deserves to be specially noticed. It 
is this :— that the examples required 
to illustrate the history of architec- 
tural construction and decoration lead 
us at once into the province of prac- 
tical science and of decorative art; and 
thus the door is opened to a more 
extended view of the contents of a 
National Gallery of Art." When he 
told ns in the commencement that 
extensiveness was one of the charac- 
teristics of a National Gallery, we 
never thought of an extensiveness 
that shouldf have no termination. 
The opening of this, his one door, 
shows a wearying vista—but there 
are so many doors to open to ** com- 
plete " his scheme, that it is past all 
comprehension where he will find 
door-keepers, or the nation means to 
pay them. 

Let us imagine these ten thousand 
chronological galleries buUt^ and in- 
habited by all the arts and sciences. 
Who could preside over such a 
seraglio of beauties and uglinesses? 



— who could possibly know anytldBc 
about one-half of them ? We shovld 
doubt even Mr Dyo^s powers to 
interpret their languages, which wosld 
be wanted, conaiduing that the ob|eet 
in view is instruction In thor histoiy. 
And yet BIr Dyce, hi his schene of 
goveroment for the National GaUeiy, 
kwks to some one ** coming maa.** 
" Some officer should be app&ted to 
take charge of all bosineas relatui^ to 
the National Gallery, to be respom- 
sible for the immediate manageaeot, 
and to whom the public shoidd look 
for the success or failure of the nnder- 
taking." He must be a veiy wonder- 
ful man indeed : if Mr Dyce liaa aoj- 
such in his eye, he ought to haipe 
named him ; for no one besides ever 
saw a man on earth equal to so much ; 
and if he is to be general histnictor 
too, he would be wondered at, as 
when 

«( itUlUMWoiidtfgraw 

Hut on* mwU head •booldcarry aU beuMw.^ 

Yet upon the appointment of this one 
officer Mr Dyce again insists in the 
conclusion of his letter, and under the 
idea of his duty embracing sculpture 
and architecture, as well as painting, 
under which heads also are indudM 
unlimited and undefined csthetioal 
and practical arts and sciences. 

In our former articles on the Na- 
tional Gallery, we advocated the ap- 
pointment of one respon^ble person ; 
in what then, it may be asked, do we 
differ from Mr Dyce ? Simply, that 
we would confine bis attention to one 
thing which he might be able to know 
— to the collection of pictures. Even 
if it were thought deshrable to place 
statues under Uie same building, we 
would put them under the direction of 
a person specially acquainted with 
sculpture. 

The interest of the nation has been 
now awakened with regard to the 
National Gallery, to the pictures only, 
to their collection and preservation. 
A national museum, such as Mr Dyce 
and others propose, is far too large a 
subject, to discuss which seriously 
would be only drawing away the pub- 
lic mind from that which is a pressing 
necessity. As the system hdds at 
present, we are neither able to buy 
pictures properly, nor to preserve 
them when we have them. Mr Dyce's 
own experience in the art quidlfles 
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him to speak upon this potnt, and in 
justice to him we add, that, excepting 
the times when the chronological 
mania is upon him, he writes fairiy 
and sensibly ; and we willingly add 
his modicum of assent to the general 
opinion, upon the matters which the 
blne-boolc has brought before the pub- 
lic. Indeed, in this pamphlet he^has 
two styles of writing : the pages 
might be well thought the work of 
two hands. Whatever relates to his 
chronological scheme is redundant, 
confused, and ambitiously laboured. 
He does not appear veiy clearly to 
know what he has to say. He is, we 
suppose, in the midst of his theoretic 
arrangements, as a painter of eminence 
▼isited with some misgivings as to the 
worthless trash the fnlfttment of his 
scheme would introduce. He writes 
like one under an adopted whim, 
against his first instincts, with the 
verb<teityof an untutored and awk- 
ward advocate. When he knows 
clearly what he is writing about, he 
writes like other people. 

He successfully exonerates the 
keepers of the National Gallery, those 
appointed subsequently to MrSeguier, 
from much of the blame that had been 
cast upon them. He shows that the 
responsibility had been, for the most 
part, taken out of their hands, with 
regard to the purchase of pictures; 
that the trustees superseded the 
keepers, and were afterwards them- 
selves superseded by the Treasury as 
to active operations. The Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury, from the 
nature of their appointment, are sure 
to be more incompetent than the 
trustees themselves. It is in evidence 
that the Lords of the Treasury had no 
eonfidence in the trustees ; nor, per- 
haps, much in themselves. Therefore, 
in 1845, when the trustees recom- 
mended the purchase of the Guide 
from Mr Buchanan, the Treasury do 
aot comply with the request uncondi- 
tionally—they require Mr Seguier to 
be consulted as to the condition of the 
picture; and also *^ two other eminent 
Judges of the merit and pecuniary 
value of Italian pictures." They even 
point out the individuals for selection: 
«* Mr Woodbum and Mr Farrer might 
probably be selected with advantage 
for the purpose, or any others whom 
Mr Eaatlake might consider prefer- 



able." The Lords of the Treasury 
then preferred the opinion of two 
dealers in pictures to that of the trus- 
tees or Mr Eastlake ; the latter being 
more competent than all the others 
put together to decide upon the sub- 
ject. The only surprising thing is, 
that the trustees, upon this sUght 
put upon them, did not resign their 
appointments, which, if honourable in 
other respects, were now marked with 
the character of incompetency. We 
have already strongly insibted that 
picture- dealers should in no case 
be consulted. Hiey are too much in- 
terested, and wish to keep up the 
value (artificial) of pictures ; and the 
world knows too well the nature of 
their traffidiing, to place implicit con- 
fidence in their decisions. We say 
not that a judicious choice might not 
be madeof skilful and honourable men; 
but looking to all times, and with some 
knowledge of the temptations of trade, 
we should be sorry to see the practice 
of consulting dealers become a habit 
or a rule. Take the case which has 
occurred — the Treasury nominate 
judges; at a subsequent meeting of 
the trustees these very judges have 
pictures to be recommended — are other 
trading judges to be called in ? In 
that case decisions will have to go the 
round of these dealer judges. They 
will either be shy of pronouncing 
agunst the interests of each other, or 
be under the temptation to give each 
other a good turn, or, at any rate, 
keep up the market, which they them- 
selves supply. The public have of 
late been let a little too much into the 
secrets of picture trafficking, and of 
picture manufacturing. Is there truth 
m the exposure that an overbaked 
would-be Bafiaelle was spoiled for 
that master, but would make an ad- 
mirable Correggio? With all the 
respect we owe to individuals, we con- 
fess that there is a strong resemblance 
between picture- dealing and horse- 
dealing. The habit of appointing, 
dealers as judges would certainly end 
in a council of dealers, who would, in 
actual operation, supersede all others. 
The fiat of the Treasury transferred to 
^e fiat of Wardour Street. We are 
glad to quote Mr Dyce on this subject : 
— *^ This, then, is the present state of 
matters. The right to entertain a 
proposal to purchase any picture rests 
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with the trostees; tbeiiltiinate opinion 
of its merits, on which the pnrchase 
depends, ia not theirs, bnt that of ceiv 
tain * eminent jndgee' of sneh points. 
The trnstees decide what maj be and 
riiall be parchased, if it be worth pnr- 
chasing; the eminent jodgee decide 
whether it be worth pnrchastng, and 
worth the monej asked fbr it It 
maj be said that this is an extreme 
and exaggerated ease ; that the Trea- 
Mirj, thongh reposing conOdeece in 
the recommendation of the trnstees, 
night nerertheless think it desirable, 
on sereral aocovnts, to have tills re- 
oommendation fortified by the opinions 
of eminent jadges. Tme : bet as it 
oannot be supposed that the trnstees 
would press a recommendation, in anj 
case, in the face of an adrerse opinion 
given bj the jndges thej had snm- 
moned to their assistance—in other 
words, since tbej cannot make a re- 
commendation at all without both 
summoning snch assistance, and ob- 
taining a fayonrable opinion — it is per^ 
fectly clear that the faronrableness of 
opinion they have obtained, not their 
ooncnrrence in it, mnst be looked npon 
by the Treasury as the real wairant 
fbr adopting their recommendation. 
Nor, on the other band, is it refining 
too much to say that the ear qffki^ 
trusteeship of the heads of the finan- 
cial department of the Goyemment, 
not on^ annihilates the responsibility 
of the trustees, bnt prerents the due 
exercise of the control which that de- 
partment ought to hare over thehr 
proceedings." . . . "If the trus- 
tees were to be superseded in a mat- 
ter of such importance^ they surely 
ought to have been consulted, not only 
as to the manner in which they might, 
with the greatest advantage, avail 
tiiemselves of professional assistance, 
but as to the class of persons who were 
to aflbrd it. But no discretion was 
left to them ; and who, let me ask, 
were the * eminent judges* fixed npon 
by the Treasury ? Will it be believed 
that not only the dass of persons, bnt 
the very individuals chosen to give an 
opinion, on which the purchase of 
pictures was to depend, were those 
who were in the habit of offering, and 
actuaify at the time teere offering piC" 
turet to the trustees far sakf At the 
very meeting (held February 2, 1846) 
at which the communication from 
the Treasury was read, I find the 



trustees eonsidering a proposal ftp 
the sale of a coUectkm of pictures bj 
3ir I Totf rflM jn , one of the jndges no- 
minated by the Tnumsrj. At tl»e 
next meeting (held March 2, lSi6>, 
I find that ''the Irastees a^min to<»k 
into eonsideratioB the oAr of a pio* 
ture, by Spagnoletii, fbr sale by MUr 
Farrer^^ the other ^ eminent jmg& ^ 
reeommended liy Ae Tieasnry. Sa 
that, in fact, the ^'eminent judges*^ 
were by turns competitors fbr th^ 
patronage of the trustees, and hy 
tarns sat in jndgment on one aiioAer^ 
wares.** 

Constitutions grow— Diey are not^ 
made. We never knew one from any^ 
mannfeelofy, p ap er m ade, tiiat oonld 
hold together; yet we go on with the- 
oonceit thirt we have c o n snmm ate- 
^iil In that line ; we make onrseives, 
as it were, sole patentees fbr ali 
people and nations, and wonder al 
the felly of those who reject die com- 
modity, and yet we never attempt 
the thing on asmall scale at home, or 
a large one abroad, bnt the resuH is 
a ftulure. The School of Dedgn Is a 
parallel case with the National Gal- 
ley. The committee of management 
of that school was in the same relatioD 
with the Board of Trade as the Na- 
tional Graltery with the Treasury. 
The action of the body was stopped 
if no ofidal representative of the 
Board of Thkde was present; and if 
present, the conncfl felt themselves 
to he a nullity. Tet the council 
coirid not at once be easily dismissed,, 
fbr the Parliamentary grant was 
voted fbr the council of the School of 
Design. In 1842, therefore, tills con- 
stitution Is remodelled. TheSdHwl 
is put '* nnder the tmptogement of a 
director and of a council, snbtect to 
the control of the Board of Trade.*^ 
But here again Is a failure. The 
oonndl and director cannot arrange- 
responsibilities. The director resigns, 
another succeeds : as before, there is 
no working together. The constitu- 
tion has to be remodelled again. The- 
Board of Trade takes the manage- 
ment, assisted by the artist members 
of the old couttcIL This fails also; 
and at last that is done which should 
have been done at the beginning— an 
ofllcer is appointed, ''under the autho- 
rity of the Board of Trade, to super- 
intend and be responsible for the 
business of the schools.** 
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In our tosocratic tendencies we 
are jealonB of one responsible director ; 
ancC on tiie other band, with oor 
aristoermtic tastes and habits, we de« 
TC^re npon men of rank and wealth, 
aolelj on account of their rank and 
wealth, dnties which they are not 
qualified to perform (and, we think, 
the greater honour wonld consist in 
tiiehr declining snch positions), and 
which, if in other respects qnalified to 
perfbrm, thej will not, siBi^y becanse 
it is not their distinct personal b«si« 
Bees, and of a paid responsibilitj. 
And tbnait is that the reallj qnalified 
persons, eminent for their knowledge 
m art, science, and habks of business, 
are era* exdaded. Can we be sur- 
prised if there be perpetnal failures ? 
The best boon tho trustees of the 
National Galleiy can confer upon the 
nation, is to resign in a bod j. Surely 
there is now little to induce them to 
remain where they are, and as they 
are. This step wonld compel the 
GoT^nment to do what they have 
found it necessary to do- in other 
oases-*appoint a paid and responsible 
minister; and, if it be thought worth 
whfle to have a National Gallery at 
all, to proride liberally the means of 
obtaining it. It will never do, on 
every trifling occasion, to have to go 
to Parliament, and to be met in a 
hn^tering sphrit. We must break 
some of the shackles which the mo- 
dem ntilitarlan school is ever impos- 
ing; we must learn to view the fine 
arts as a constitutional part of the 
liberal arts, which must be treated 
UberaDy, if we would hare them per- 
maaentiy established. 

We must now return for a little 
space to the subject which, in the 
coaunencement of this paper, we pro- 
poaed to discuss : '« What are we to 
oollect?'* We shall make a great 
mistake indeed, if we are led by Mr 
Dyce as an authority, to pass con- 
tempt upoa either the works of, or 
the admkation felt for, the genius of 
the greatest men in art— If we put 
ehronological series in competition 
with exceUence. He overdoes his 
part, and can gain nothing by such 
language as this :—** Turgid, un- 
Bseaning panegyrics of Raflaelle, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Corre^io, 
and the rest." These •• and the rest** 
are such pre-eminently great masters, 
that, in some shape or other, we 



would have thehr works ever before 
the public. Where we cannot have 
originals, we would have copies, and 
the best that either have been made 
and can be acquired, or that can now 
be made. We cannot thmk a gallery 
perfect without them. We would 
have a portion set apart especially 
for copies of the best works, and also 
for prints. In them we might have 
the designs, and the light and shade, 
the great and beautiful ideas repre- 
sented : and here we cannot but 
lament, that the perfection to which 
the art of engraving has been brought 
should In this country be given up to 
inferior and almost to worthless 
things. Our engravings indicate the 
public taste, the causes of the low 
state of which we have already re- 
marked upon. If there be really a 
desire to instruct the public — and 
without instruction there will not be 
an encouragement for a better de- 
votion of that beautifol art — ^let the 
collecting the bestengraving8,'whether 
old or new, be a great object with 
the purveyors of a National Gallerv. 
Nor would we have the grand worka 
to which we allude put away in port- 
folios, but glazed, and hung upon 
walls specially appropriated to them. 
Let us have, at least, good things — 
the best originals we can procure, 
and the next best, copies, and engrav-^ 
ings of the best ; and not waste time 
and squander means m searching out 
for chronological histories, the attenu- 
ated deformities of the Byzantine 
schools, the hideous performances of 
those predecessors in art, who had not 
yet acquired the knowledge of draw- 
ing with any tolerable correctness. 

We are earnest to make this pro- 
test against the chronological scheme, 
and we hope it will be dissipated by 
ttie general voice, because Mr Dyce's 
pamphlet seems to have found favour 
in the eyes of the commissioners. 
They almost adopt his language— or 
at least, with little variation of phrase, 
his argument, and his Illustration. 
They too speak of an ^Mntelligent 
public,** which has no existence as 
to art, and is but the translation of 
Mr I>yce*s Latin quotation, *^doctl 
artis rationem intelligunt.** With 
him, they snub the admirers of 
" Raffaelle, Titian, and Correggio,** 
and adopt his literary illustration, 
and a very bad illustration it is, for 
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the rubbish of books in the world is 
even greater in balk than the picture 
rubbish. Some of the book rubbish 
may indeed bear affinity to art, and 
come within the scope of the schemers 
arrangement The woodcuts of our 
earliest spelling-books, of Jack the 
Giant-killer, of Pilgrim's Progress, 
and the *^ specimens" heading last 
dying speeches and confessions, may 
yet be discovered with some pains, 
and no very large cost, if a Parlia- 
mentary commission would bespeak 
Mr Dyce's acceptable labours. How 
gratifying to such collectors would it 
be to trace the rise and progress of 
that particular branch of the art now 
so much in fashion, from the earliest 
'* specimens" of designs in popular 
editions of iBsop^s Fables, to Mr 
Landseer's last costly print. Nor 
should the old glazed picture tiles, that 
used to amuse our early childhood, 
when the glow of firelight illuminated 
the ^* animali parlanti," warmed our 
young affections, and heated our in- 
cipient imaginings, be omitted. The 
** intelligent public" might perhaps 
hence learn not only a little in tbe 
history of art and its progress, but 
somewhat also of the history and 

Progress of cruelty, when they see 
ow much artistic labour has been 
bestowed, and what a large price is 

given, in our modem improvement 
ays, in getting up and in the sale of 
that *^ perfect specimen," Mr Land- 
seer's ^* Otter Hunt," where the poor 
feature is writhing upon the spear 
of the huntsman, and the howling 
brute dogs are in sympathetic delight 
with the human bigger brute than 
themselves. It will be then not un- 
creditable if the ^^ intelligent public " 
retrograde in their taste, and for once 
agree with Mr Dyce in rather admur- 
ing the attenuated and ill-drawn de- 
formities, which, after all that can be 
said against them, were a less libel 
upon man and brute than some later 
and more perfect "specimens." To 
this extent the chronological idea 
must go for completion, for Mr Dyce, 
the favourite of connoisseurs and dilet- 
tanti, will not allow them to stop 
short of it. "Notwithstanding ap- 
pearances," he says, " I do not ima- 
gine the trustees of the National 
Gallery ever seriously contemplated 



the establishment of an index ejrptcr- 
gatorius of pictures." Such opinions 
he considers obsolete. We most have 
all "specimens," however bad; for 
he says, in emphatic italics — " TAe 
collection can aim at no lower object 
than to exhibit the whole developmemi 
of the art of painting; the exampUx 
of which it consists must tlierrfare 
ratige over its whole history! " The 
" sifftara \vypa " of ZelierophoQ wero 
not of a more deadly character than 
would the contemplated collection be 
to all true notions of the Beaottfol ia 
art— the collection of inhumanities, 
the doleful horrors of saints and 
demons, and worse and more awful 
representations which preceded per- 
ceptions of the BeautifoL 

We ought to be glad to learn from 
any who know better than ourselves, 
but we yety much question if our 
perpetual appeal to the practice of 
foreign galleries, in the way in which 
it is made, is at all a healthy sign. 
We are not sure that some of th%» 
examples we seek may not rather be 
warnings. It is a confession of im^- 
becility and mistrust in themselves 
of trustees and commissioners. Fo- 
reign architects, foreign directors, and 
foreign galleries, bear too prominent 
a part in our blue-books and our 
pamphlets. We are confident in our 
own men, if not in the " intelligent 
public." We have men quite able to 
devise galleries, and to know how to 
fill them. The misfortune has been, 
not that we"* lack men of ability, but 
we do not employ them. And why ? 
Our governments have no better 
taste, no better knowledge, no better 
desires, with regard to the arts, than 
the " intelligent public." They have 
never entertained serious views upon 
the subject. In conclusion, we would 
ask if the series of Hogarth's pictures 
have been removed from our National 
Gallery, on which they conferred an 
honour and importance of a kind that 
no other gallery in Europe can boast 
of possessing, with the object of form- 
ing a chronolodcal series of the Brit- 
ish school We hope to see them 
transferred to their old places. Our 
National Gallery should not be dete* 
riorated, to give a grace to Marl- 
borough House, however much it may 
want it. 
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THB BEFORM BILLS OF 1852 AND 1854. 



Thb postpooement of the second 
reading of Lord John Rnsseirs new 
R^orm Bill, until a later, and ft may 
be a protracted period of the Session, 
is snggestire of some important con- 
siderations. It shows, in the first 
place, that eren the anthor of the 
bill is by no means confident in his 

e^wer of carrying it through the 
onse of Commons, else we may be 
perfectly certain that no departure 
from the orighial arrangements wonld 
have ttken place. It shows, more- 
OYcr, that other members of the Ca- 
binet— or, we shonid rather say, the 
members of the Cabinet collectively — 
do not consider the provisions of this 
measure of so much importance as 
to justify them in allowing it to inter- 
fere with the more immediate exi- 
gendes of the state. In one sense of 
the word. Lord Aberdeen and his col- 
leagues are thoroughly conservative. 
They want to keep their places ; and 
they have noidea whatever of sacri- 
ficing themselves through the impulse 
of Quixotic gallantry, or of allowing 
Lord John RusselPs pledges to im- 
peril their tenure of office. But they 
have an obstinate and pragmatical 
man to deal with, and cannot afford 
to affix>nt him. Without Lord John 
Russell, the Coalition could not stand, 
and therefore, in some matters, they 
are compelled to allow him more 
license than is agreeable to their own 
inclinaUon, or in accordance with the 
interests of the country. Thus, they 
not only permitted him to prepare his 
measure during the recess, but they 
gave it real importance, by introduc- 
ing it ss a material part of the mini- 
sterial programme, as announced by 
her Majestv from the throne. At 
that time there was no more proba- 
bility of a pacific settlement of the 
Eastern question than exists just now; 
so that every olijection to the measure, 
founded on the impropriety of excit- 
ing internal agitation at such a crisis, 
must have been foreseen. There was 
still time before the development of 
the measure, and the publication of 
its intended details, to have postponed 
it without any loss of credit. No 
one would have blamed the Ministry 



had they done so — even the most ar- 
dent reformer could scarcely have 
maintained that they were bound to 
force it through Parliament, just as if 
no war were expected, or as if the 
country emphatically demanded it. 
But Lord John Russell wonld not 
consent to that. Ho was determined 
that the whole details of his project 
shonid be laid before the public ; and 
he accordingly did so in a speech 
which fell fiat on the ear alike of the 
House and of the country. He fixed 
a day for the second reading ; but be- 
fore that day arrived, postponed his 
bill until a later period of the Session, 
with a statement that, even then, it 
wonld depend upon circumstances 
whether he should proceed with it or 
not. 

This is not such conduct as the 
country has a right to expect from 
the ministers of the Crown. They 
were entreated, both by friends and 
opponents, not to bring forward their 
measure in the midst of warlike pre- 
parations, and in the total absence of 
any demand on the part of the country 
for an immediate change in the re- 
presentation. Those entreaties were 
met by silly, bombastical, and va- 
pouring speeches about the sublime 
spectacle which Great Britain would 
afford to the world, if, while waging 
war abroad, she applied her energies 
to the remodelment of the constitu- 
tion at home 1 We need not pause 
now to demolish that most pitiful pre- 
text. It has virtually been given up 
by the Ministry; for they now act 
knowledge, that the time origmally 
fixed for the second reading of the 
English bill was not seasonable ; and 
thev indicate, that if we shonid be 
actively engaged in war on the 27th 
of April, the bill will not be proceeded 
with ; so that the notion of the ** su- 
blime spectacle" is thrown aside, 
whilst the cause of the irritation, made 
worse bv the divulgence of the scheme 
in detail, is still continued. 

Ko really united cabinet would have 
ventured to act in such a manner. It 
is in vain to tell us of concert and 
cordiality, when the public measures 
of one week belle the bragging lan- 
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gaage used in that which immediately 

E receded it— when blaster is followed 
7 postponement, and extreme reck- 
lessness bj an affectation of patriotic 
caution. The prevalent opinion is, that 
the bill will not be proceeded with ; 
and if the Ministry had said even so 
much as that, there would have been 
no occasion for any further discussion; 
but they will not say it. Lord Aber- 
deen, on the 9th of March, when urged 
by Earl Grey to withdraw the bill al- 
together, is reported to have replied, 
that ^* the second reading of the bill 
had been postponed by Lord John 
Russell till the 27th of April, in sin- 
^eritu and good faith. Whether it 
would then be proceeded with, de- 
pended upon the state of Europe ; fbr 
no one could tell what a day or an 
hour would bring forth. Grovernment, 
bowever, would act consistently with 
the interests of the country, and with 
a due regard to their own honour.'* 

We cannot predict what the Grov- 
ernment may do hereafter, but we 
know what they have already done 
with respect to this matter ; and it is 
our humble but deliberate opinion, 
that they have neither consulted the 
interests of the country nor their own 
eoUective credit We should have 
been very glad, indeed, had they al- 
lowed the subject to drop; for we 
should then have been spu-ed the ne- 
cessity of criticising their conduct. 
But, threatened as we are, though by 
no means agitated or alarmed by the 
snspension of a most clumsy weapon 
over our heads, we must take the li- 
berty of reviewing the proceedings of 
these Dionysians. 

Let us assume, which we really be- 
lieve and devoutly hope to be the case, 
that, notwithstanding the professions 
about sincerity and good faith, this bill 
has been absolutely sent to limbo. Let 
us look upon it in the light of a scheme 
abandoned. That, however, cannot 
acquit Ministers from the serious 
oharge of having played fast and loose 
with the country, by embodying in the 
Queen's speech, at the opening of Par- 
liament, a distinct recommendation 
Of internal organic change, when war 
JW staring us in the face. They knew 
«»en perfectly weU that there existed 
no probability of the settlement of the 
*^tem dispnte without a direct ap- 
i^^WiO arms ; and it was their boanden 
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duty to have interdicted the mooting 
of such a question at snch a time. We 
maintain, that no cabinet has a right 
to countenance this spedes of decep- 
tion. No specific measue shoold be 
announced by a Ministry, mooh leas 
recommended by the Crown, nnkas it 
is seriously intended that it shall be 
carried through, not at aome inde- 
finite future period, bat in the conrae 
of the existing session. This Is net 
the first time that the eonntry has 
been annoyed by this indeeeat a&d 
reprehensible practice, introdnoed, we 
believe, by Lord John Bossell, of 
rash ministerial pledges. We do not 
think that even a premier is entitled, 
towards the dose of oae sesskm, to 
announce distinctly the ministerial 

Eolioy of the next, or to bmd himsdf 
y a specific pledge ; for even a pve- 
mier is not allowed by onr eonstitii- 
tional costom to act autooratically— 
he must carry along with him at leart 
the nuyority of the Cabinet He can- 
not accurately predict wiio may be 
his colleagues at the opeaiag of the 
ensuing session — he cannot foresee 
what events may occnr or caases arise 
to render a change of the intended 
policy not only ei^edient, but neces- 
sary. If a premier is not entitled to 
do this, still less is a subordinate IUlb 
Lord John Russell ; and yet we see 
him, session after session, blabbing 
about future schemes, and fledging 
himself unconditionally to thdr intro- 
duction. This is really intolerable, 
and it is full time that the nnisanoe 
should be abated. If thenoble lord is of 
opinion that, notwithstanding all which 
we have heard and seen, he has still 
power and reputation enough to head 
an independent party — let him leave 
the Cabinet, and then, as a plain 
member of Parliament, he nuj ptedge 
himself to his heart's content. But 
while he remains a minister and wst- 
vant of the Crown, be is bound to 
maintain the diffuily of his position, 
and preserve a doe decomm, instead 
of acting like a popularity-hunter and 
a partisan. Of late be has let him- 
self down woefully. We are not ac- 
customed, in this country, to see min- 
isters, while in office, engaging in lite- 
rary squabbles — and exponng them- 
selves to damaging rejoinders by 
petulant paragraphs aad absolntely 
deplorable aneeu. Their dn^ li, not 
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to write or edit goeeip and scandal, 
bnt to derote tbeouelVeSf heart aod 
soid, to the affaiTB of the nation and 
the service of their sovereign ; and, if 
thej are not willing to abandon their 
favoorite pnisaits, the^r onght at once 
to withdraw. With less than this 
the nation will net be satisfied ; and 
we really think we are acting a friendlj 
fMut to Lord John Rosseli to teU him 
eo, in as many words. If he doubts 
-our sincerity, let him ask the opinion 
of his ooUeagnes npon the point ; and 
we are ready to stake onr existence 
that they will be ananimons in their 
agreement with ns. We believe also, 
thatf if the qnestioa were fairiy pot 
-them, tiiey wonld be ananimons in re- 
eommending him, for the fntore, so 
long as he is amemberof the Cabinet 
«nd acting along with them, to abstain 
ftom that system of specific pledging, 
the resnlt of wiiioh, in the present in- 
stance, has by no means tended to 
raise them in tiie estimation of the 
country. 

Bnt it may be asked, why, wiien 
the Ministry have postponed for the 
msent, and may abandon, the Beform 
BUI, we shoidd iMurp iqson a string not 
intended, for sodm time at least, to 
vibrate inthe ear of the ooontry? To 
tliat we reply that we have many good 
reasons finr doing so. The vibration 
has already been made. If a man li 
told that it wasintended, by virtue of 
a pariiamentaiy act for wUch Mini- 
sters were to be reqMmsible, to make 
-eome decided change in his property 
or condition, but that, in respect of 
eertain external circnmstanoes, it was 
deemed expedient to allow him a re- 
spite— surely he is entitled to use the 
interval in examining into the nature 
-of the proposed change; and, if need 
be, in preparing his defence. It would 
perhaps be too stnmg a phrase to say 
that we know what is to come— for 
Lord John Russell is such an experi- 
mentalist, so entirely d^>endent upon 
suggestions from others, and so utterly 
devoid of any fixed prindpleB to guide 
his own judgment, that no one can 
ventore to predict what his views may 
be six months flnom the present mo- 
ment As a constitntion-monger, the 
Abb^ Si^yes was, in reality, less erratic 
But we know this— that his lordship in 
1852 brought forward a bill for amend- 
ing tiie representation! which bill« 



owing to certain cireumstances which 
we need not recapitulate, went to 
limbo; and that in 1854 he has brought 
forward another, bearing in no respect 
any likeness to the former one. In- 
deed the issue of Banquo and of Mac- 
beth could not have been more dissi- 
milar. No. 3, however, is a great deal 
more sweeping in its innovations than 
No. 2 (for we must recollect that 
more than twenty years ago the noble 
lord carried No. 1) ; and No. 4 may 
be still more progressive. Heaven 
only knows what we shall have pro- 
posed, when the number of his Beform 
Bills equals that of his Jew Bills, or 
the volumes of his Biograph^of Moore! 
He seems to think that the story of the 
Sybilline books was written expressly 
for his guidance and conduct, and that 
ha is entitled, after each successive 
failure and rebuff, to charge the con- 
stitution with an additional per cent- 
age of radicalism by way of penalty. 
He becomes louder and broader in his 
demands whenever they are nega- 
tived or postponed, and seems in the 
fair wKj to adopt some of the views 
of the Chartists. 

We do not say this lightly — by way 
of banter— or in regard of general po- 
litical disagreement. We never, at 
anv time, reposed much faith in the 
judgment or sagacity of Lord John 
Bussell; and, of late years, our opinion 
of him, in these respects, has, we con- 
fess, materially declined. We have 
been, in our own sphere of action, 
engaged in most of the political strug- 
gles which have taken place within 
the memory of the present genera- 
tion ; and we trust that these have 
not passed by without some whole- 
some lessons. To change of opinion, 
where honestly induced and through 
conviction, every one is bound to be 
fair and lenient; because, undeniably, 
in our own day there has been a 
great unravelment of social questions, 
and mere party prejudice is uo longer 
allowed to be paramount. Perhaps 
the only Uving statesman of eminencei 
who cleaves to the old system, and is 
inveterate in his addiction to party 
intrigue, and what he calls ^* tradi- 
tion," is Lord John Russell. Put him 
into Utopia, and his first thought wouUl 
be how be might establish the exclu- 
sive supremacy of the Whigs. He is 
so much and so inveterate^ a party 
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man, tbat be seema to care little what 
becomes of the coiratry, provided only 
that he, and his, sit at the receipt of 
customs. He showed that long aco 
—not in the dajs of his hot jonth, 
but in those of his pragmatic man- 
hood. He— the Whig ConsUtntion- 
alist— characterised the opinion of the 
Upper House as ** the whisper of a 
faction;** and did not disaain the 
violent and flrantic sympathy of mobs 
when snch demonstrations tended to 
his own particniar purpose, or aided 
the ascendancy of his party. Ever 
since he has pursued the same course. 
No man can tell when he is in thorough 
earnest, or when he is not He invit^, 
by word and deed, Papal aggression ; 
and, when the aggression came, he 
started up at once, as an indignant Pro- 
testsnt champion, and flung down his 
diminutive gauntlet, in name of Great 
Britain, to the Pope I And yet, at 
the bidding of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic phalanx, we find this second 
Luther a strenuous supporter of May- 
nooth, and of the nunneries I Had 
his ancestor John, the first Lord 
Russell— who in 1540, and 1550, ob- 
tained grants from the Crown of the 
possessions of the Abbey of Tavis- 
tocli and the Monastery of Wobum — 
been equally zealous for the protec- 
tion of convents, he probably would 
have remained, as he was bom, an 
utterly unacred gentleman. 

The proposed Reform Bill of 1852 
did not attract a large share of the 
public attention, and that for two 
reasons. In the first place, the coun- 
try was quite apathetic on the sub- 
ject ; and in the second place, it was 
introduced at a time when the Whigs 
were tottering to their fall. Never- 
theless, it is a remarkable document, 
inasmuch as we may conclude it to 
embodv the experiences and observa- 
tion of Lord John Russell upon the 
working of our representative system 
during a period of exactly twenty 
years. That there should have been 
some defects in the machinery of the 
engine which he invepted in 1832, is 
not wonderful ; nor can we call him 
rash for essaying, after so long an 
interval, to remedy these defects ac- 
cording to the best of his judgment. 
His position in 1852 was this :— He 
told the House, that he, the mecha- 
nist of 1882, was now prepared, from 
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the results of twenty yeara* < 
tioB, to introduce certain improve- 
ments which would have the diecty 
for a long time coming, of preventiii^ 
the neoeedty of anTnirther change. 
The improvements be nropoaed were 
these:—- The qualification in towns 
was to be rednoed from £10 to £6 ; 
and in conntiea from £50 to £20. 
Every mall paying 40e. »-year of 
direct taxes was to be entitled to 
vote. There was to be no disfraa- 
cbisement of boroughs, but the 
smaller ones were to receive an in«> 
ftision of fresh blood by the incorpo- 
ration of adjoining vlUagea. No pro- 
perty qualification was to be required 
wr members, and the parliamentarx 
oaths were to be modified, so as to 
allow the admission of Jaws and 
other unbelievers in the Christian 
faith. Such were the chief features 
of the proposed n»easnre of 1852, as 
laid before the House of Comnaons by 
Lord John Russell, then Prime Mini- 
ster. Wise or unwise, they were the 
conclusions which he had formed as 
to the change necessary to be made 
in the English repreeratative system ; 
and we must assume tbat he had not 
formed them without due thought and . 
matured investigation. That both the 
necessity for, and the nature of the 
change were seriously centered l^ 
him and his coUeagnes in the Cabinet, 
it would be unfau* and irrational to 
doubt; and we must therefore hold 
tbat the provisions of the bill were 
regarded by them not only as wise 
and salutary, but as the very best 
which their collective wisdom cook! 
devise 

If, in 1852, this biU had been refect- 
ed by a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, Lord John might either have 
remodelled it, so as to meet the more 
obvious oljections, or have again in- 
troduced it, without alteration, for the 
consideration of another parliament. 
But it was not n^ted bj the Honse, 
and its merits were never thoroughly 
discussed throughout the country. It 
was, as we have said, introdaciMl at a 
time when the Whig ministry were ob- 
viously in the death throes, and in 
February of that year they tendered 
their resignation. The bill accordingly 
fell to the ground before judgment 
could be pronounced upon it. The 
public at laige seemed to care nothing 
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«boQt it. There was no eBthusiaem 
mamfested at its iDtrodoctioD, aod no 
4)isappointment expressed at its with- 
drawal. 

The scheme, therefore, of 1852, was 
not onlj nntried bat QDcondemned. 
Nothing had occnrred that conld rea- 
4M>nably shake the confidence of the 
deviser in its prudence, correctness, 
or aptitude for the necessities of the 
Gountrj ; unless we are to suppose that 
he felt somewhat disappointed by the 
exceedingly cold and indifferent na- 
ture of its reception. That, however, 
-could not be taken as anv distinct cri- 
terion of its merits. We are not to 
juppose that Lord John Russell, in 
framing that bill, merely looked to 
the popularity which he and his party 
might attain thereby, or the future 
advantages which it might secure to 
them. We are bound, on the con- 
trary, to assume that he, being then 
Premier, and in the very highest re- 
' sponsible position, was acting in per- 
fectly good faith, and had embodied 
in the bill the results of his long ex- 
perience and observation. 

Now, mark what follows. In 1853, 
be again pledges himself to introduce 
a measure for the amendment of the 
Parliamentary representation ; and re- 
deems his pledge by bringing out, 
early in 1854, a measure totally dif- 
ferent from that which he recommend- 
ed in 1852 1 The great points of differ- 
ence are these: By the one, the 
boroughs were to be preserved, and 
in some cases enlarged ; by the other, 
they are to be disfranchised to the 
amount of sixty-six members. The 
bill of 1852 maintained the distinction 
between town and county qualifica- 
tion—that of 1854 abolishes such dis- 
tinction. The first proceeded upon 
the plain principle that majorities 
alone were to be represented — the 
second, in special cases, assigns a 
member to minorities. In short, the 
two bills have no kind of family re- 
aemblance. They are not parallel, 
but entirely antagonistic schemes ; and 
it is almost impossible, after perusing 
them both, to believe that they are 
the productions of the same states- 
man. 

Nothing, it will be conceded on all 
bands, has occurred during the last 
two years, to justify such an extra- 
or^nary change of sentiment. We 
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have had in the interim a general 
election, the result of which has been 
that a Coalition Ministry, numbering 
Lord John Russell among its mem- 
bers, is presently in power. Trade, 
we are told, is in the highest degree 
flourishing ; and the prosperity of the 
country has been made a topic of dis- 
tinct congratulation. Search as closely 
as you please, you will find no external 
reason to account for so prodigious a 
change of opinion. The potato-rot 
and famine were the visible reasons 
assigned for Sir Robert PeeFs change 
of opinion on the subject of protective 
duties — but what reasons can Lord 
John Russell propound for this pro- 
digious wrench at the constitution? 
He cannot say that the proposals in both 
bis bills are sound, safe, and judicious. 
Theone belies and utterlv condemns the 
other. If his last idea of disfranchising 
and reducing sixty-six English bo- 
rough constituencies is a just one, he 
must have erred grievously in 1852 
when he proposed to retain them. So 
with the other provisions. If he intends 
to maintain that he has now hit upon 
the true remedy, he must perforce ad- 
mit that he has acquired more wisdom 
in 1853 than was vouchsafed him 
during the twenty previous years of 
bis political career. He must admit 
that he was totally and egregionsly 
wrong in 1852 ; and he has no loop- 
hole for apology on the ground of 
intervening circumstances. Really 
we do not believe that there is a 
parallel instance of a British minister 
having voluntarily placed himself in 
such a predicament. How is it pos- 
sible that he can expect his friends, 
independent of the mere ofllcial staff, 
to support, in 1854, a measure diame- 
trically opposite to that which was 
propounded in 1852? No wonder 
that Earl Grey and other influential 
Whigs are most desirous to have the 
measure withdrawn without provok- 
ing a regular discussion. Some of 
them may not have approved of the 
former bill ; but those who did so, or 
who were at all events willing to have 
let it pass, can hardly, if they wish to 
be consistent, give their sanction to 
the present one. It is not Lord John 
Russell alone who is compromised; 
he is compromising the whole of his 
party. If they thought him right in 
1852, they must think him wrong in 
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1854; for be ctmiot point to the 
smallest intenrening (act to jostify 
his change of principle. And if they 
think him wrong, how can they pos- 
sibly sapport him ? We do not be- 
Mere that he can reckon on the sup- 
port of the high-minded Whigs of 
England. Thej have principle and 
honomr and character to maintain ; and 
we think it exceedingljimprobable that 
thej will allow themaehres to be swept 
into the howling Maiilstrom of Radi- 
ealism. Rather than that, we Tentnre 
to predict that thej will toss the rash 
iMe pilot, whose incapad^.and want 
of knowledge are now self-confiBssed, 
orerboard, and tmst to the ^Brection 
•f an abler and more consistent mem- 
ber of the crew. 

Be that as it maj, we mnst try if 
possible to ascertain what caose has 
operated to prodnoe this singalar and 
rapid change in the opinions, or rather 
eooyictloBS, of Lord John Rnssell on 
the snbieet of Parliamentary Reform. 
As we bare said already, there are no 
aztenal cirenmstaaees, either ap- 
parent (fr aUeced, to ieoonnt for it. 
The boroogks hare done nothing to 
snlject them to the penalty of dis- 
fhmchisemeat ; the comities haye 
done nothing to entitle them to a 
considerable addition of members. 
To use diplomatic langaage, the 9*aiuM 
9«o has been rigidly observed. Well, 
then, in the absence of any snch tan- 
gible reason, we mnst necessarily fall 
back npon motives, the first of which 
Is the advice and representation of 
eottfederates. 

We at once acqnit Lord Aberdeen 
and the mtjorlty of tiie Cabinet of any 
real participation in the scheme of Lord 
John Rnssell. What may be the mind 
of Sir James Graham and Sir William 
Molesworth on the sabfect, we cannot 
tell, bnt we are tolerably sore that no 
other mfaiister regards the bill with 
fovoor. Even the members of the 
Manchester party do not seem to con- 
sider it as an especial boon. Mr 
Bright knows well enough that a new 
reform bUl, if carried, cannot be dis- 
turbed for a number of years to come ; 
and sfl this one does not come up to 
his expectations, he is ready to op- 
pose it. Indeed, it seems to satisfy 
none of the extreme party beyond old 
Joseph Hume, who, for some reason 
or other to us unknown, hss of late 
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years been In the habit of spreadini^ 
bis SBgis from the back seats of the 
Treasury bench oyer the head of the 
noble Lord, the member for London. 
The voice of the ten-pounders, as a 
body, was not fsyourable in 1852 to 
the lowering of the franchise; and we 
have heard no counter-damour from 
the class who were and are proposed 
to be admitted to that privil^ The 
Whig aristocracy, naturally enough 
regard this bUl with peculiar bitter- 
ness. Therefore we do not think that 
the astonishing change of opinion, or 
rather of principle exhibited by Lord 
John Russell, is to be traced either to 
the advice of coUearues, or the influ- 
ence of more matured danocrats. Our 
o#n theory Is this — that he never had, 
as refined Improvements on the form 
of the constitution or the represen- 
tadon, anything like a fixed principle 
—that he vras strikhig jnst as much 
at random fai 1868 as in 1854; and 
that, so for from having any settled 
or original ideas of his own, he grasps 
at any which may be presented to 
him with extreme reckl e s sn ess and 
avidity. 

We are quite aware tiiat it would 
be, to say the least of it, gross Imper- 
tinence to make any such statement, 
or to express any such opinion, with- 
out reasonable and raticmal croonds. 
We should be very sorry to do so at 
any time, but more especially at the 
present, when we wish to see Minis- 
ters disembarrassed of aU perplexing 
questions at home. But it is their 
niUt, not ours, if we are forced to 
make the disclosure ; and to show 
that, In reality, the grand mechanist 
of 1882 had so forgotten his craft, if 
he ever had a due knowledge of it^ 
that after his last abortive effort, in 
1852, he vras fain to derive new no- 
tions from the pages of the Edmbrntyk 
Review. In saying this, we intend 
anything but an insinuation against 
the talents of the author of the arti- 
cles to which we refer. We can ad- 
mhre the ingenuity of his arguments, 
even while we question their sound- 
ness. We have no right to be curious 
as to what section of politicians he be- 
longs. He may represent the philo^ 
sophic Liberals, or he may be the 
champion of Manchester in disguise. 
All we know is, that he hss written 
three plausible articles, after the 
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maimer of Ignatias Loyola, the result 
of which baa been that poor Lord 
John Rnssell has plnngea into the 
mursh, miaied by the ignis fatuue^ and 
is at the present moment very deep 
in a qnagnure. 

Some of onr readers will donbtlees 
remember that, daring the antnmn of 
1851, yarions pompons paragraphs 
appeared in the Whig newspapers, 
annonneing that Lord John Russell 
bad withdrawn himself to country re- 
tirement, for the purpose of maturing 
a grand and comprehensive scheme 
ci Parliamentary Reform. The task 
was entirely gratuitous and self-im- 
posed; for although the venerable 
Joseph Hnme, Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
and a few other Saint Bernards of the 
like calibre, had attempted to preach 
up an itinerant cmsade, thehr efforts 
met with no response, and their har- 
anffoea ezdted no enthusiasm. No- 
body wanted a new Reform Bin. The 
obss which, of all others, was most 
opposed to innovation, embraced the 
bulk of the shopkeepers in towns, 
who, having attained considerable 
political and municipal influence, were 
wery mwiUine to share it with others, 
and legarded the lowering of the 
franchise not only with a jealous but 
with an absolutely hostile eye. It 
was upon the shoulders of that dass 
that the Whigs had been carried into 
power; and it really seemed but a 
paltry return lor their sunport and de- 
votion, tiiat a Prime Mmister, upon 
whom they had lavished all theur hon- 
ours, shodd attempt to swamp their 
infliMooe without any adequate rea- 
aoB. It would be absurd or nnlHir to 
chaige them with selfishness. The 
first Reform Bill, acceded to and 
halied^by the great mass of the peo- 
p^ had established a certain prq>erty 
qualification for voters ; and no one 
could allege that popular opinion was 
not safidently represented in the 
Hone of Goounons. Nay, many of 
tbe Whigs began to think that popu- 
lar opinion was too exclusively repre- 
aeated therein, and did not scruple to 
say so. Anyhow, the Bill had so 
worked that there, in 1851, was Lord 
John Roeaell, its parent and promo- 
ter, in tiie office of Premier of Great 
BrHain, aad in the command of a 
parlianientary ms^rity. Small mar- 
vel if the ten-pounders asked them- 



selves the question, what, in the name 
of gluttony, he could covet more ? 

They were quite entitled to ask that 
question, not only of themselves, but 
of the singular statesman whom they 
had been content to follow. Could 
he state that there was any measure, 
not revolutionary, but such as Uiey 
and other well-disposed subjects of 
the realm desired, which he was pre- 
vented from introducing by the aris- 
tocratic character of the House of 
Commons? Certainly not. The 
triumph of the Free-trade policy was 
a distinct proof to the contrary. Was 
there any discontent in the country at 
the present distribution of the fran- 
chise? Nothing of the kind. The 
apathy was so great that even those 
entitled to enrohnrat would hardly 
prefer their claims. Even the enrolled 
cared UtUe about voting—so little, in- 
deed, that it was sometimes difficult 
to persuade one-half of a large consti- 
tuency to come to the polL All at- 
ten^ts at public meetings, for the 
purpose of a^tating a reduction of the 
franchise, had been failures. The peo- 
ple were ^ite contented with things 
as th^ stood, and grumbled at the 
idea or a change. And yet this was 
the time, sdected by a Prime Minis- 
ter who had everything his own way» 
ibr getting up a fresh agitation ! 

Every one, beyond himself, saw the 
exceeding absurdity of his conduct* 
The leading Whigs became positively 
angry ; and from that period we may 
date his rapid decadence in their esti- 
mation. The real nature of his scheme^ 
eonsistisff of an arbitrary lowering of 
the fhmchise, was quite well known ; 
and as that could not, by any possi- 
bility, be carried even through the 
House of Commons, his own friends 
thought it advisable to put the nobla 
Lord upon another scent. 

There appeared, accordingly, in the 
Edinburgh Review for January 1852, 
an article on ''The Expected Reform 
Bin," which took most people by sur- 
prise on account of its apparently 
moderate, philosophic, and even Con- 
servative tone, it would be difficult 
to anidyse it — ^it is difficult, even after 
reading it, to draw any distinct con* 
dusion from its propositions and ar- 
gument But this, at all events, was 
admitted, that '* clearly there is no 
call for Pariiamentary Reform on the 
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daK oT any lam or iDflueotUl class. 
There Is no zealaboat it^ om way or 
the other. An extension of the fran- 
chise Is wished for by some, and 
thought proper and desirable by 
many ; bnt it Is not an actual want 
largely felt, nor Is the depriyation of 
the franchise a practical grieTance, 
clear enoogh, tangible enough, gene- 
rally recognised enough, to hare given 
rise to a genuine, spontaneous, exclu- 
sive demand for redress. There Is a 
general languor and want of interest 
on the sabiect, manifested nowhere 
more plainnr than In the tone and 
character of the meetings got up by 
the Reform Association for the sake 
of arousing public feeling. ThenaHom^ 
Of a wholty U undtmabhi wdiffereni ; 
ike agiiatum i$ dearfy artffidoL^ 
Then, again, we are told that '' Qirf- 
«to non wwvere is, in political matters, 
as often a maxim of wisdom as of 
laslness ;** and a great deal more to 
4be same effect, whidi could not have 
Jiad a very exhilarating effect on the 
mind of Lord John Russell, supposing, 
as we do, that he was In total ignor- 
ance of the article in question Mbre 
It was riven to the public. Certain- 
ly, on this occasion, be had bnt a poor 
backing from his friends. 

The view of the writer In question 
seemed to bo this— that Instead of arbi- 
-trarily towering the franchise on the 
footing of a property quslification, it 
is important to discover some ori- 
terion by means of which persons 
morally and educationally qualified, 
who have not the franchise at present, 
may be admitted to that privilege. 
We are not reviewinff or discussing 
the article^we are simply pointing 
out the sources fVom which Lord 
John Russell has derived most of his 
new ideas. Therefore we shall simply 
quote one passage from this article. 

Source of Lard John RueseiTs new 
idea of the Savings' Bank Dtpimt 
quaUflcatUm. — **Our present system 
IS defective and unjust in this—that 
it selects two kinds or forms of pro- 
per^ only as conferring the fruichise. 
Let us continue to maintain a pro- 
perty qualification; but let us not 
insist that the property, so favour- 
ably and honourably distinguished, 
must be invested in one special mode. 
If a man has accumulated by dili- 
gence or frumiHty £50 or £100, and 
spends it either in the purchase of a 
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freehold, or in removing his resldflaee 
from an £8 to a £10 honse, his real- 
ised property confers upon him the 
distinction of a vote. Bat if he a- 
vests the same sum, earaed by amilar 
qualities, in the savings* bank, or ^ 
ndlway shares or debentures, or in Um 
purchase of a deforred annuity — whidh 
would probably be much wiser modes 
of disposing of it— it carries with it bo 
such privilege. This seems n^tlMr 
equitable nor wise. It might easily 
be rectified, and such rectifiGaAkm 
would be at onoe one of the safest, 
simplest, Justest, and most desirmble 
extensions of the fivnchise Uiat oovld 
be suggested. Let the prodmcHom be- 
fore &e regisiraiiom amrU of a Mnr- 
ing$^ bank book^ showing a credU ^ 
£50, of at least six months* standing, 
or of a 5ofio fidt certificate of ^ares 
to the same value in a valid railway, 
or of coupons to the same amount, be 
held to entitle a man to be inscribed 
upon the list of voters for that year.** 
— Edinhurgh Review^ Jan. 1853, p. 
265. 

Adhering to our original intention 
of not discussing the merits of the dif- 
ferent proposals of this and the other 
articles in Uie Edinlmrgh Review^ we 
shall not comment upon the unbluah- 
loff impudence of such a prefect as 
this, which would place the represen- 
tation of the conntiy principally in the 
hands of millionaires and railway di- 
rectors. It i$ unparalldedly impudent. 
But we notice it now simply as the 
germ of Lord John Russell's £50 
savings* bank qualification. 

By the time this article i4>pearedt 
Lord John Russeli*s Bill was pre- 
pared ; though no one expected that 
it would be carried. The Whig par^ 
were conscious that the hour ik their 
doom was approaching, but they 
wished to bear with them into oppo- 
sition a weapon which miriit be Avail- 
able for future warfare. Lord John*s 
ideas had not then penetrated bevond 
a lowering of the franchise and the 
admission to the register of parties 
who paid 408. a-year of direct taxes. 
These were his deliberate impressions 
before the schoolmaster of the Edin- 
burgh Review appeared abroad. 

After this, Lord John Russell went 
out of office; bnt the Review kept 
harping on Reform. The writer had 
already stated, ** that a new measure 
of Parliamentary Reform was de- 
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manded, rather in the oame of theo- 
retical propriety than of practical ad- 
Tantage." It seems to us that snch 
an admission was nearly tantamount 
to an argument against the policy of 
making any change at all ; more espe- 
dally when we were told, nearly in the 
same page, that *^ there was no coil 
for Parliamentary Reform on the part 
of any large or influential class." If 
that were true, we should like to know 
who ** demanded ** the new measure ? 
But we must not be too critical re- 
garding the advances of the new Ly- 
enrgus. 

In October 1852, a second article 
appeared, the preamble of which was 
very moderate— indeed, rather calcu- 
lated to impress the casual reader with 
the idea that the author would have 
much preferred if ^^ the vexed ques- 
tion of the franchise " could have been 
left alone. Nevertheless it appeared 
to him that there were ** many rea- 
sons which make it impossible either 
entirely to shelve or long to postpone 
the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form ; ** and, having stated these, he 
dashes again into his subject. He is, 
however, a great deal too knowing to 
commence with the proposal of inno- 
vations. He treats us to several 
pages of high Gonservativism, condem- 
natory of nniversal suffrage ; and hav- 
ing thus established a kind of confi- 
dence—acting on Quintilian's advice, 
to frame the hitroduction so as ** red- 
dere auditores benevohs^ attentos, do- 
cUes '* — he begins to propound his new 
ideas. In thUi article we have : — 

Source of Lord Jolm RuueWs new 
proposal to $wamp the Counties by the 
admission o/* £10 occupants.—^'' The 
other plan is to extend the £10 qua- 
lification to counties, by which means 
eoery householder (to the requisite 
value) throughout the land would 
possess a vote ; if he resided in a small 
town or a viHage, or an isolated dwell- 
ing, he would be upon the county 
register. The only objection we can 
hear of to this plan is, that in the 
country districts and in hamlets a 
£10 occupancy generally includes 
some land, and would flot, therefore, 
indicate the same social station as the 
living in a £10 house in town, and 
that it might lead to the creation, for 
the sake of augmenting landlord influ- 
ence, of a numerous and dependent 
class of tenant voters. But in the 
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first place, the occupier of a £10 house 
in villages and small towns belongs to a 
decidedly higher social grade than the 
occupier of a £10 house m cities ; and, 
in the second place, it would not be 
difficult to meet the objection, by re- 
quiring that the qualifytog occupancy 
shall be, in the county renter, a 
house, and not a house and land, or 
by fixing a sum which shall, as nearly 
as can he ascertained, be generally an 
equivalent to the £10 occupancy con- 
templated by the present law." — Edin^ 
burgh Review, Oct. 1852, p. 472. 

That is the second instance of 
appropriation on the part of the wise, 
ripe, deliberate statesman, who for 
twenty years had been watching tb& 
progress of his own handiwork with 
the view to introducing repairs. Be- 
fore this article in the Edinburgh 
Review appeared, it had never occur- 
red to him how convenient it might be 
to swamp the counties, and how very 
simple were the means of doing so ! 
Now for appropriation third : — 

Source of Lord John RussdVs prO' 
posal to aebnit all Graduates of Univtr-^ 
sities to Town and County francltise. 
^' It is, of course, desirable, and is 
admitted to be so by every party, that 
all educated men shall be voters ; 
the difficulty is to name any osten- 
sible qualifications which shall include- 
them, and them alone. But though 
we cannot frame a criterion which 
shall include all, there is no reason 
why we should not aecept one which 
will include a considerable number of 
whose fitness to possess the franchise 
there can be no question. We would 
propose, therefore, that the franchise 
be granted to all graduates of Unwer" 
siiies,"*^ &C — Edinburgh Review^ Oct. 
1852, p. 478. 

Another hint adopted by Sir Fretful 
Plagiary 1 Next we come to a more- 
serious matter : — 

Source of Lord John RusselVs pro^ 
posal for disfranchising the lesser 
English boroughs, — ** The great majo- 
rity of them are notoriously undeserv- 
ing of the franchise, and those who 
know them best are least disposed i<y 
undertake their defence. The plan of 
combining a number of them into one 
constituency wonld be futile or bene- 
ficial according to the deUils of each 
individual case. If a close or a rotten 
borough were amalgamated with an 
open or a mannfacttuing town, much 
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isolt ; if the jaoction of the PeelUes with the 

DBgeable liberaU, Lofd Derbjr would haye ob- 

their ini- taised a majoritj. The electi<m, it 

ig things will be remembend, took place imder 

md root- circmiistaiiceB peealiari j imfiiTOwable 

B, there- totheGrOTerament; and never perhaps 

MMxragbs was miaepreeentation of every kind 

tad now more anacmpnloasly emfrioyed thaa 

e repre- bj the Liberal pre« on that occMion, 

Reoiew^ Still it became evident that Cosserra- 

tism was gaining ground in the comtrj; 

Jiat this and it was a natural inference that, 

ot being after the qnestion of Protection was 

J thirty finally set at reet, its progress woold 

It it was be still more rapid. This was not ex* 

increase acUy what the writer in the Edmkmgh 

A sixty- Raritw had calcolated on. He now 

itance of saw that it would be necessaiy, if the 

liberal party was to be maintained 

ir$ pro- in power, to go a good deal farther 

^ office than he at first proposed; and accord* 

etr Motf . ingly, when he appears again befors 

1 cannot ns in October 1853, we find him armed 

Iter, be- this time, not with a pmning-hook, 

night be bat with a formidaUe axe. We hear 

>ns can- no more about ^^theoretical proprie^** 

the alii- — ^he is evidently determined upon 

isess the mischief. Now, then, for his deve- 

iblic, be- loped views, as adopted by his docile 

y sit has pupil. 

npopular Source of Lord John RuticW* pro' 

add no po»al that freemen MhaO have no vdee, 

Uarity of — *^ There is no doubt in the mind of 

\ adverse any man, we imagine, that incompa* 

}trgh Re- rably the most openly and universally 

venal portion of borough constituen* 
ng about cies are the old freemen, so unhappQy 
le argu- and weakly retained by the Reform 
jrtocon- Act of 1832. . . The disfranchisemeni 
1 behind of the freemen is, perhaps, of all st^M 
ing. In which will be urged upon Parliament, 
as hum- the most dearly and mdisputably 
mdently right and necessary, and, added to 
ffhile we the plan already suggested for pur- 
proceed- suing Individual cases of venality, 
Lpressing will probably sweep away the meet 
Ve know incurably corrupt class of electors.*^ — 
bitation ; Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1853, p. 596. 
r he has We have already seen that, ia 
success, Oct 1852, the reviewer proposed to 
tain, and abstract thirty members from the 
nose I smaller English boroughs. It became 
le. The evident, however, that so paltry a 
I penned massacre of the innocents would not 
r Parlia- suffice, more especially as it had be- 
of 1852, come part of the scheme to swamp 
state of the English counties. Accordingly 
1. The we are told, in an off-hand and easy 
red that manner : ^* To all that we said on a 
t equally former occasion as to the theoretical 
but for propriety and Justice of the smmU 
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borough represeDtoUoo, we tmreeer- 
vediy adhere. Bat, nnforlaiiately, it 
is too notorious that these boroughs 
are generally in a condition which, 
for the sake of electoral parity, 
imperatively demands their disfran- 
chisement, partial or entire. Here 
<tgam it U true that pariiametUarjf 
statuHcM da not aUogether bear omt our 
condueion. Of the seventy -two 
boronghs eonricted of bribery be- 
tween 1883 and 1853, only twenty- 
one can properly be called small — as 
haying fewer than five hundred 
electors— while some of the more 
constantly and fiagrantly impore 
places number their votes by thou- 
sands.*' So, according to the admis- 
bImi of even this writer, there is no 
case established, on the ground of 
corruption, for the wholesale disfran- 
chisement of the small borougha. 
Neveitbeiees we are to assume them 
to be inpu^ becaose ha says it is 
notorions that they are so; and by 
this short and summary process of 
assertion he gets rid of the trouble of 
investigation. The boroughs are not 
put upon then: trial, for there is no 
specific charge against them; but 
they are condemned at once because 
the writer has a low opinion of their 
morality* This is worse than Jeddart 
justice, where the trial took place 
after the execution. In the case of 
the boroughs there is to be no trial 
at all. The following conclusion is 
therefore easily arrived at: ** There 
can be no doubt in the mind of any 
reformer that, in some way or other, 
these small boroughs ought to be 
suppressed; that we must have, Lf 
possible, no more constituencies under 
one thousand electors.*' So much for 
the disfranchisement ; now for the re- 
distribution. 

Fvud scheme suggetted to Lord John 
Russell for disfranchising the small 
boroughs and swamping the counties, 
— «* The thurd method proposed is to 
merge all these small boroughs into 
the county constituencies, by depriv- 
ing them of their members, and re- 
ducing the county franchise to a £10 
occupancy. In this way the class 
would still be represented, and the 
individuals would still retain their 
votes, and the electoral lists of coun- 
ties would be considerably modified 
«nd greatly enriched. This plan 
would, we think, be for the foirest 



and most desirable, inasmuch as it 
would give us constituencies large in 
number and varied in character, and, 
tho^ore, to a great extent secure 
against illicit and undue influences." — 
Edinburgh Review^ Oct. 1853, p. 602. 

The next and last point which we 
shall notice is the representation of 
minorities. We do not know to 
whom the credit of having invented 
this notable scheme is really duA. 
There are various claimants in the 
field. Mr G. L. Craik, of Queen's 
College, Belfast, asserts that he was 
the original discoverer, having pro- 
pounded apian of this nature so eariy 
as 1836. Ingenious as the idea may 
be, it will hai^y rank in importaaoe 
with the discoveiy of the steaow 
engme, nor do we think that its 
originator is entitled to any exorbi- 
tant share of public gratitude or 
applause. We shall give it as we 
find il in the Reeiew. 

Source of Lord John RuseeWs pr^-^ 
posal to mve members in certain cases 
to minorukes.—^^ The mode by which 
we propose to insure the oonstitnent 
minorities their faur share in the r^ 
preeentatioa — i. e. to make the mi^ 
rities and minorities in the House of 
Commons correspond as nsAriy aa 
may be to mi^onties and nuuMities 
in the country, or la the electoral 
bodies— is, to give (as now) to each 
elector as many votes as there are 
members to be chosen, and to allow 
him to divide these votes as he pleases 
among the candidates, or to piM<AeM 
cM to one. But as at present most 
places retnm two members, it is ob* 
vious that, under the proposed ar- 
rangement, wherever the minority 
exceeded one-third of the total number 
of the electors, they wouhl be able to 
return one member, or to obtain one» 
%ay the representation, which woald 
be more than then: fair shttne, and 
would place them on an equally with 
the majority, which would never do ; 
while, if they fell short of one-third^ 
they wo^ be, as now, virtually 
unrepresented and ignored. To ol^ 
viate this, it will be necessary so to 
arrange our electoral divisions, that 
aa many constituencies aa possible 
should return three members : one of 
these a minority, if at all respectablOt 
coald always manage to secure."— 
Et^n. Review, Oct. 1853, p. 622. 

Hen^ at all events, is the notioa 
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about the repreeentatlon of majori- 
Uea, and the establishnient of as roaoj 
constitnendes as po68ibie« retarniog 
thrte memben. Lord John Rnsseirs 
method of working this, Is to restrict 
each elector to two Totes. 

Thus we see that all the leading 
fiMtores and pecnilarities of Lord 
John Rasseirs new Reform Bnt— the 
disfranchisement of the boronghs, the 
swamping of the eonntieSf toe ten- 
pound occupancy clause, the qualifi- 
cation by dc^it in the savingr bank, 
the voting of graduates, the retention 
of their seats by members accepting 
office, and the representation of mi- 
norities — are contained in the articles 
published in the Edinburgh Review^ in 
1852 and 1853. This is, to sar the 
least of it, a very singular coincidence. 
Of course we do not mean to main- 
tain that Lord John Rnseell was de- 
barred from aTalling himself of any 
usefhl hints which might be offered 
him, or from adopting the notions of 
any political sage, or harum-scarum 
cobbler of constitutions ; we entirely 
admit his right to gather wisdom, or 
its connterMt, from any source what- 
ever. What we wish to impress upon 
the public is this, that, down to 1858, 
not one of these notions had occurred 
to our grand constitutional reformer, 
who for twenty years had bera se- 
dulouslv watching the operation of 
his original measure I Nay, more than 
that : two years ago, his ideas on the 
subject of Pariiamentary Reform were 
diametrically opposite to those which 
he has now promulnted ; and that not 
onlv In detail, but in absolute essence 
and form I Had he come before us 
this year with a scheme based upon 
the principle of 1852, which was 
a lowering of the franchise, without 
any fnther disturbance of the consti- 
tution of the electoral bodies, it would 
have been but a poor criticism to have 
taunted him with a minor change 
in the details. He might have used 
bis discretion in el«nrating or lowering 
the point where the franchise was to 
begin, without sutjecting himself to 
anv sneer on tccount of change of 
principle. But, wonderful as are the 
changes which we have seen of late 
vears in the views of public men, this 
is the most tstoundiog of them all. 
Never before, perhaps, did a states- 
man pass such a decided censure on 
bis own Judgment, or make such an 



admission of former recklessness and 
error. If he Is right now, he must 
have bera utterhr wrong before. The 
constitution of 1852, as he would have- 
made It, mast have been a bad one. 
One-tenth of the members of the 
House of Commons would still have 
been returned by c(mstitQencles whicb 
he now regards as nnfit to be con- 
stltnencles any more. If the main- 
tenance of the small boroughs is • 
blot on the constitution, how was it 
that Lord John Russell did not dis- 
cover that blot until 1853, after the 
articles we have referred to were 
published? Did he take bis ideas 
from those articles ? If so, was there 
ever a more humiliating confession of 
entire poverty of mind? If he did 
not take hb ideas firom those articles, 
what was it that produced so entire a 
change of opinion? — what eminent 
political oculist has removed the film 
which impeded his vision but twe 
short years sgo? This is, in reality, 
a very grave matter. We are accus- 
tomed in this country to a ss o da te 
measures with men, and sometimes 
to accept the former on account of 
our belief and confidence in the 
sagacitv of those who propose them. 
But what faith can we repose in • 
roan who thus plays fkst and loose 
upon a question with which he hss 
been occupied all his life? This is 
not a case of expediency arising out 
of unforeseen circumstances. That 
the question is of the deepest import 
no one in bis senses can deny. We 
know how the constitution, as fVamed 
at present, works; but we do not 
know how it may work if very ma- 
terially altered. And jret we find the 
same mechanist proposing, within two 
years, two separate kinds of alteration I 
The first was simple enough, and had 
at least this much in its favour, that 
it did not require any violent displace- 
ment of the machinery. The second 
is so complex that the whole machin- 
ery must be re-arranged. It was our 
sincere hope that the country had 
seen the last of sudden conversions of 
parties—at no time edifying events, 
and sometimes attended by disastrous 
consequences->but we must, it seems^ 
prepare ourselves for another con- 
version on the part of the Whigs, if 
this bill is to be carried through. 
They must, supposing them inclined 
to support Lord Jora Rinsdl, either 
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QiiMjr what they 8ftid, w were pre- 
ptred to hare said, in 1852, or be 
ready to maintain that the/ were 
then greaUj in adranoe of their 
leader. The dilemma, we admit, is 
an unpleasant and an odioos one; 
bat there is no escape from it, if the 
Whigs are determined, at all faacards, 
to follow their erratic leader. 

That there is room for certain 
changes In the national rapresenta* 
tlon we are l^ no means disposed to 
deny. It is impossible to devise any 
mtem so per&ct as to predade the 
Idea of amendment ; indeed, we snp- 
posa that there never was a constitn- 
tloa, or phase of a constitntion. In the 
world, which gave entire and perfect 
satisfaction to all who lived under Its 
operation. We may be told that the 
present system Is theoretically wreng, 
that its principle Is to exalt property 
and to exclude intelligence, and that 
in some parts it is fiicongnioiis, in- 
consistent, and contradictory. Pos- 
sibly there may be some troth in snch 
aHicatiotts ; bnt then we must never 
lose sl^t of this, that the real test of 
a constitntion is its practical working. 
It is nndenlable that under the present 
system tibe middle classes have gained, 
not only power, bnt preponderance in 
the state; and accordingly we find 
that they are not favourable to a 
diange which wonld certainly operate 
to tl^ disadvantage. The nlterior 
alms of the men of Manchester may 
prompt them to desire a still further 
inAislon of the democratic element, 
but neither the members nor the doc- 
trines of that school have found 
ikvour with the British public. If 
public opinion generally, and the 
great interests of the nation, are well 
and effectively represented in the 
House of Commons, it does seem to 
US a very perilous experiment to 
disturb that state of mattere. We 
should like very much to hear from 
Lord John Russell a distinct exposi- 
tion of the results which he antici- 
pates, should this scheme of his be 
carried. Is there any real point of 
interest to the nation which he is at 
present debarred from bringing for- 
ward by the exclusive constitntion of 
the House of Commons? What are 
the existing grievances which call for 
so radical an alteration? 

** Whftt it ilMr« BOW amitf 
Thftt Qmms and Ub tenate most r«dren?** 
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We apprehend that the noble lord 
wonld be greatly, puzzled to fr'ame 
an intelligible answer to such queries. 
Well then, we are, perforce, compelled 
to fall back upon theory, and to as- 
sume that he vindicates his proposal, 
not because ftiture measures will be of 
a better kind, or better discussed than 
heretofore, but because it is desirable, 
for symmetry's sake, that the repre- 
sentation should be readjusted. 

Be it so. We are content to take* 
that i4ew, albeit a low one, and to 
examine his scheme without any par- 
tial leaning to the present constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons. And 
first, let us see what regard he has 
paid to the principle of equal repre- 
sentation. 

It will not, we presume, be denied 
by any one that the three kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
ought to be put upon an equitable 
footing as regards one another in this 
matter of represenution. If imperial 
measures were all that the House of 
Commons had to discuss, this relative 
equally might be of less importance ; 
but with separate laws and separate 
institutions guaranteed to and exist- 
ing in the three kingdoms, it is proper 
that each should be fairlv represented 
In the grand council of the nation. 
At present that is not the case. If 
we take the test of population, Scot- 
land ought to have 18 more members 
than are now allotted to her ; If we 
take the test of taxation and revenue, 
she ought to have 25 more. Combin- 
ing the two, there is a deficit of more 
than 20 membere to Scotland in her 
share of the national representation. 
Now, that Is a matter which ought, 
in the very first Instance, to have oc- 
cupied the attention of the noble lord^ 
and wonld have so occupied It, bad 
he laid down for himself any fixed 
principles of action. It Is nonsense 
to talk of inequalities between one 
borough and another, or between 
. town and country qualification, before 
the; first grand inequality is remedied. 
Apply the double test of population 
ura revenue, and you will find that 
Ireland Is upon an equality in point 
of representation with England, but 
that Scotland Is not ; and no reason 
has been, or can be, assigned for thia 
anomaly. The quota for Scotland 
was fixed by the Act of Union ;at 45 
memberi. It was increased by the 
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of 18S3 to 6S, but the 
IMrffeWOt, Lof4 

John Baanil propoiM^ ost of the 66 
diafr«Bchited aeati, to gtre Arm to 
StoUud, but 1m hat iMif eij no 
naaoB for doiBf 80. The people of 
Sootlud an Mi in the poHlion of 
men npplieeting for a booa. Thej 
are dwandif that, when inch a 



change as thk is made, their politkal 
rights shall be icapected and allowed ; 
and they wiU not be satisied with 
lees than a measune of 1 
We think it ri^t to pnt forward this 
point prominently, beoaan iUiea at the 
foudation of the whole question of the 
re^nstaent of the rqmeentation* 

The qnestiow of the disfrancihiwH 
nent of the boroogfas is one which 
ahonU be approached with verj great 
caation. In 1853, as we hare alreadj 
seen. Lord John Bnasell did noi pro- 
poee totooohthea nowhehasi 
np his mind to k^ away 66 i 
from this branch of the 
tion. This is, in onr opinion, by 
for too reckless a proceeding. We 
oan see ne good groond or pnn- 
ciple for the oitire disfranehiasaMnt 
of aoT of tlie boronghs, a step whiA 
we think onght nerer to be taken, 
except in case of abeolnte and proTed 
cormption. When coostitneBciea are 
too small, the proper and nataral 
plan iSy to annex imd uite, not to 
abolish ; and we bdicTe that this conU 
be dfected with rery little diiBenlty. 
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The new Sdmdale A contains a liBt of 
19 bcfoagha, retmning at present 29 
m ea rtw r a , which ars to be wholly din* 
fraMhised, on the gronnd either r 
the namherof the electon is 
300, or that of the iahafaitMts 
5000. Therefore the pffi?flege is to 
betahen from them, and the Totors 
are to be threwn into the oonntsos. 
We agree with Lord John Bnssall, 
Ihat seme censtifencies are too smnll^ 
bittwodonot agree with hhn in bin 
of ^franchisiiwcwt, and we 
ntterly object to Us pn^Msal of < 
tering the deetocs on the 
They are b or en gh foters, and so they 
) remsln; and it is a wfrj 
indeed, to mahe this di»- 
It the ezcnse for alterini^ 
the oonnty qnaUfication. Letai 
of the boroi^hs, by nil 
place; let the nnssber of their i 
iwn, if neceesaiy, be considerably 
dnoed ; bntiet ns hare no <~ 
msnt» or assimilation between tho 
town and cemily qaslifkation,twhieh 
wonld <pito npeet the whole system 
thronghoat the khigdom. 

We donot prefom tobe < 
with kwai details, so that we < 
speak with perfeetconfidsMs; bntit 
appeaa to ns that some snch airange- 
ment as the following, which wooki 
nnito the samller boronghs^ and at 
the saare tlsM diminish the nnmber 
of meaOMn, might be adopted with 
adTantago ;— 



Connty. 



DeTonahir*, 



Donetohire, 
9oflMrMtsiiirO| 
SaflMx^ . 

WUtihire/ 



Yorkahire, 

n 
Eisez, . . 
Norfolk, . 



AahbortOD, 
Darimoath, 
Honiton, . 
Totness, . 
Lyme Regis, 
WeUi, . . 
Amdely 
Midhant,. 
Cala«, . . 
MarlbMOiigh, 
WUtMH . 
Richmond, 
NorUuOlerUNi, 
Harwich, . 
Thctford, . 



eno 

64d 

4da 

641 

642 
506 
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Thus, without tay disfraochisemeDtf 
or violent displacement, fiftera bor- 
oaghfl, at present retnrning twenty- 
tiro members, might be fmned into 
seven respectable oonstitnendes, re- 
taming one member each to Parlia- 
ment. There are, however, fonr 
others — Knareeborongh, Evesham, 
Beigate, and Andover-^which cannot 
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be so easily thrown together. We 
wonld proceed with these on the 
same principle, by adding them to 
boroughs at present retoming two 
membeiB, but which Lord John Rns- 
sell proposes to restrict to one mem- 
ber each. The following is onr 
view: — 



County, 



Bocough. 



CorablMd 



Yorkflhire, 
Worcester, 

Snirey, 

» • 
Hampohire, 



KnavMhofoogh, 
Ripon, • . 
ETeBham, . 
Tewkesbury, 
Reigate, • 
Guildford, . 
Andorer, . 



08S 
755 

1124 



13 



Here there are tweaty-three seats 
set at liberty, without dlsfraachise- 
ment in any one instance. In justice 
to ourselves, we must state that we 
have implicitly followed the schedule 
attached to Lord John Russell's bill, 
and Dol indulged in specnlations of 
our own. Had the latter been the 
<»se, we might have been tempted to 
aak why Westbury, with an electorate 
of 389, is to be spared, while Wells, 
with 868, is to be blotted from the 
list of boroughs? 

Besides these, Lord John Russell 
proposes that thirty other seats shall 
be made vacant, by restricting 
boroughs now returning two members 
to one. (His number is thirty-three, 
but we have aU^ady noticed Ripon, 
Tewkesbury, and Guildford.) If it 
could be shown that there is a really 
<*Jamant case for representation dse- 
where, the reduction might be al- 
lowed, but only to the extent required. 
It seems to us perfect madness to pro- 
ceed with wholesale disfranchisement, 
until the necessity of transferring 
seats to other places is satisfactorily 
established. We can verr well un- 
derstand whv some of the smaller 
boroughs which have now two mem- 
bers should be restricted to one, in 



order to si^kfy the jost requirements 
of some rising township which has 
hitherto been unrepresented. We 
have no doubt that Lord John Rns- 
stil is quite right in his proposals to 
give members to Birkenhead, Burnley, 
and Staleybridge, and to erect Chelsea 
and Kensington into a Pariiamentary 
borough to return two members. 
We think that two additional mem- 
bers each might be granted to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and to the 
county of Lancaster— that Salf<Nrd 
should return two members instead oi 
one— and that the London University 
should be represented. We think 
that these are rational demands, and 
such as might be aooorded ; and the 
necessary number for these purposes, 
and for .'putting Scotland on a fsir 
footing of equuity with England and 
Ireland, would amount to the vaca- 
tion of about thirty or thirty-two 
existing seats. We have already 
shown how, without entirely disfran- 
chising any borough, twoity-three 
seats may be obtained ; and if nine 
others are required, it would be no 
hardship to take from each of the fol- 
lowing boroughs one out of the two 
members which they presently re- 
turn:— 
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Counly. 


Borough. d 


lutatm 


Hampahire, 


Lymiogton, 


328 


CumberUnd, 


Coekermoiitb, 


330 


BaokinghamBhire, . 


Marlow (Great)^ . 


335 


WUtBbire, 


Chippenham, 


345 


DeTonshire, 


Baokingham, 


849 


TaTirtock, 


352 


Cornwall, . 


Bodmin, • 


360 


WUtshire, . 


Defizeiy . 


363 


Baokingham«hire, . 


Wjoombe (Chipping), 


365 
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This would take out of Schedule B 
no less than twenty-one seats which 
are now included in it ; and it would 
be obviously unwise to exhaust, all 
at once, the only source from which 
new risiuff constituencies can be en- 
dowed. Lord John Russell seems to 
think^and we agree with him— that 
the present number of the House of 
Commons (664) is quite large enough ; 
and although there is no principle to 
fix numbers, it may be as well to 
maintain them as they are. It Is but 
natural to expect that, in future years, 
some places will decrease, and others 
increase, and that partial changes 
will be required. For that very 
reason we deprecate too hasty a re- 
duction of the boroughs, and an ap- 
portionment of their seats to places 
and constituencies which do not re- 
quhre them. Suppose that in ten 
years after this, new seats of com- 
merce and manufiM^ture, like Birken- 
head, Burnley, and Staleybridge, 
start into existence— that places like 
Salford increase immensely— and that 
new Chelseas require to be conjoined 
with new Kensingtons^where are we 
to find members for them, without 
unduly swelling the bulk of the 
House of Commons, If all the smaller 
borough seats are to be disposed of 
at the present time ? The Legislature 
may say Just now, with per^t pro- 
priety, to the men of Lymington— 
^^ Tour borough is the smallest in the 
oountrr which returns two members 
to Parliament. Birkenhead is a place 
of such importance that it requires a 
member; and therefore, as it is not 
expedient to increase the aggregate 
number of thenational representatives, 
we shall take a member fix>m yon, 
and give one to Birkenhead.'* That 
is quite intelligible ; but why disfran- 
chise boroughs when you do not know 
what to do with the vacancies ? It 
is true that Lord John Russell tells 
ns what he means to do with them ; 



i 



r 



8.780 

10,958 

2,728 

6,400 

15,382 

17,826 

5,612 

3,499 



but we entirely demur to ereiy pro- 
posal of his beyond those which we 
have already noticed. He proposes, 
we observe, to give three members 
instead of two to the following cities 
and boroughs whose constituencies 
we have noted : — 

Towng. 
Birminghami . 
Bristol, • . . 
Bradfordi 
Leedi, 
Li?erpooI, 
Manchester, . 
Sheffield, . 
WolTorhampton, 

It must strike every one that there 
can be no principle ih this. The con- 
stituencies both of Manchester and 
Liverpool are more than five times 
larger than that of Bradford, and yet 
all of them are to have three mem- 
bers; whereas the Tower Hamlets 
with 25,866, Maiylebone with 20,377, 
and Lambeth with 18,522 electors, 
are but to have two each as hereto- 
fore. Even the sage of the Edinburgh 
Review has borne testimony to the 
impropriety and injustice of adding to 
the numberof representatives returned 
for large towns. In his article of 
October 1852, he says :— 

** It wonld appear that the laige towns 
hare their tiaXL share of the representa- 
tion; since, if we add the small boroaghs 
to the eonnties, on the snppoeition of 
their returning a somewhat similar elua 
of members, and containing a somewhai 
similar constitnency, the comparison would 
stand thns : — 



259 
206 



PopukUoo. 

Lwga^town. and J ^^6^0,000 

— whereas the proper arithmetical pro- 
portion for the cities would be 169, in- 
stead of 206." 

The fact is, that Lord John Rnsselk 
has assigned an additional number to 
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«ach of these towns, not because they 
reqoire one, but in order to make the 
^ztraordinwry experiment, to which 
we hare already alluded, of the repre- 
sentation of minorities in Parliament. 
For that reason, also, he proposes to 
give thirty-six additional members to 
ao many counties and their divisions, 
making each np to 4he nvmber of 
three, so that minorities may be re- 
presented on rather an extensive 
scale. . We shall have occasion pre- 
sently to say a word or two on that 
subject The notion seems to us not 
onlv impracticable, but positively silly ; 
and such as no man of ordinary sense 
could entertain for a moment. Even 
were it more feasible than it appears, 
that would not justifv an unnecessanr 
disfranchisement of the boroughs. We 
can see no reason for parting with 
them so abruptly— many for retaining 
them; because, undoubtedly, they 
keep the balance even between town 
and country, and so perform a very 
yaluable function in Uie Legislature. 
We do not dispute the propriety of 
their remodelment or curtailment. 
Our views, in that respect, are, we 
submit, suinciently liberal; for we 
think it just that from them, as small 
constituencies, any palpable defect or 
positive need in the nauonal represen- 
tation should be supplied. But we 
will not consent to their sacrifice 
merely for theoretical experiment ; or 
in order to give colour to the proposal 
for assimilating the town and county 
franchise— in other words, for swamp- 
ing the latter representation. We 
are greatly surprised that Lord John 
Bnssell should, in his mature years, 
have thus been led astray. In the 
popular ferment of 1881-2— the par- 
ticulars of which are better known to 
his lordship than to us— almost any 
proposal might have gone down ; but 
now reason instead of passion must 
be appealed to and satisfied, before 
any one can be allowed to make a 
material inroad on the Constitution. 
Lord John is singularly unfortunate. 
Mr Bright is quite as much opposed 
to the notion of the representation of 
minorities as we are ; and we venture 
to say that the collective voice of the 
counties, to which he proposes to give 
an additional member, will be raued 
against him. We need not press the 
point that the borough electors will 



be especially unwilling to lose their 
existing privileges. And if it should 
so happen— as we know, and as eveiy 
man who knows the political feeling 
of the country, must be the case— that 
both the disftwichised parties, and 
those whose franchise is thereby no- 
minally increased, hold the scheme in 
detestation and contempt, how is it 
possible that he can hope to carry it 
even through the House of Commons ? 
He has no enthusiasm to back him. 
He is not attempting to give voice to 
the opinion of any buge section of the 
public— he is simply repeating, parrot- 
like and without examination, in 
opposition to all he has heretofore 
said, the opinions enunciated by an- 
other. He is theorising, contrary to 
his own experience; and sacrificing, 
for a mere crotchet, his own arrange- 
ments, which, for twenty years, and 
until 1852, he deemed to be mathe- 
matically correct. 

We now come to the question of 
qualification. This is a very serious 
one, and cannot be projperly treated 
without reference to our existing 
fiscal arrangements. Indirect taxa- 
tion has been reduced to the lowest 
possible limit ; and, in order to make 
up the deficiency in the revenue oc- 
casioned by numerous relaxations, we 
are forced to submit to an income-tax 
which amounted last year to more 
than five and a half millions, levied 
from those persons only who are in 
receipt of more than £100 yearly. 
From Mr Gladstone's financial state- 
ment, it appears that the Government 
does not intend to increase the amount 
of the national debt by contracting 
fresh loans, but that the inevitable 
expenses of the war, however large, 
are to be defrayed by additional 
yearly taxation. Further, we ara 
told that it is not proposed to raise 
any portion of this by again resorting 
to indirect taxation, but that the 
whole of it is to be chareed upon those 
persons who are already rated to the 
mcome-tax. We subscribe in theory 
to the opinion, that it is not advisable 
for the interests of posterity to increase 
the amount of the national debt; 
which might, however, have been 
cleared off during the years of peace 
but for the insane system pursued by 
successive Ministries, of abandoning 
indirect taxation for the sake of im- 
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tnediate popidirity. In pnctice, It 
BMj be fbimd impoesible to aroid the 
ooBtrtctlon of froBh lotos. It is not 
likelT, for some time at least, tbal any 
Mimstry will be b(^d eoengfa to resort 
to the customs and excise doties for 
the supply of the yearly defideocy, 
so that there really seems no other 
available conrse than that of taxing 
p roperty and income stiU farther. 
The effect of this Is, that a certain li- 
mited class is made to pay for the 
others, and diat the great bnlk of the 
population are exempted. How long 
this can be endnred we shall not ren- 
ture to predict. We have demon- 
strated over and over agahi, In the 
pages of the Magaaine, iht extreme 
mipolii^ and oHfanate danger of eon- 
tinning a war tax in time of peace, 
and the result shows tlie sonndneas 
of our wamh^^. The di^ will arrive 
when this bnrden will become so 
great as to be intolerable; and then, 
periinps, it may be dlocoveied that, 
in abandoning easy and evidenteonrees 
of revenue, omr commercial legislatora 
have committed a most grievoos error. 
At present, however, we can only 
look to the fiscal aiiang em ents whid^ 
haive been proposed. It is obvions, 
at least to OS, that it wonld be high^ 
inexpedient, and even dangerons, to 
lodge political power in tiie hands of 
those who are not called vpon to con- 
tribute directfy to the neceesitiss of 
thefitate. If yon are to select a cer- 
tain class as peculiar rate-payers, and 
to compel them, vear after year, to 
make np tiie deficinK^ of the national 
in eame , whatever that may be, yon 
are bomd also to give them pecnliar 
privileges. We care not how low yon 
Bwke tin assessment. Indeed, we 
are of ophiioiithat it should be lm)ugfat 
down to the lowest possible Umit, 
which, probably, would be fixed, as 
regards income, at £60 per annum. 
But whatever that limit may be, this 
principle ought to be established, that 
no man, not rated to Hie prop e r ty 
and income tax, shall heroSifter be 
capaMe of voting, or of befasg enrolled. 
This is the only good secmiW we can 
have against confiscation. It is said 
that the idea of a war is peculiarly 
popular in the country. No wonder 
that it should be so. The artisan is 
informed that no additional tax will 
be laid in consequence upcm any ar- 



ticle of his connmpt ; thst the price 
of his beer, spirits, tea, coffee, sugar, 
and tobacco, wHi not be raised ; and 
that others will defray the cost of 
eqnipplng those fine fieets, and main- 
taining those splendki troops, wiiioh 
he cheers as they leave our shores. 
Very difierent are the fedlngs of the 
* unfortunate individnai who, by dint of 
industry, has woriced Ids way to an 
income of £150 a-year^ and has a 
wife and family to support. Last 
year he had to pay £4, 7s. 6d. di- 
rectly to the £x<&eqtter, and was con- 
soling himself with the vision that^ 
after April 1855, his contribution 
would be lowered to £8, 15s. Down 
npon him, like a vulture, swoops the 
tax-gatlierer, with a demand fbr 
£7, lis. 8d., to be increased if the 
war goes on. You cannot expect tiiat 
man to be quite asenthuslastic as the 
artisan, whose voice, like that of 
Sempronius, Is still lor war, so long 
as he escapes untaxed. It is easy to 
be patriotic when there is no^kig 
whateverto pay. ¥niat we advocate, 
tliereibre. Is, an extension of the pro- 
perty and income tax to the lowest 
ayauable Hmit, and an exclusion firom 
the fhuiddse of idl thoee who do not 
contrfbute to it. It is a pnopoeltioii 
not only ftihr and reasonable, but Im- 
peratively seeessaiT under the dr- 
oomstanoss fai whioi we are placed ; 
and no one can complain of injustice 
in being exchided (h>m aprivOege fbr 
wldch he does net pay, either fhmi 
wwrt of means, or became he frandu- 
leotlv evades tlie tax. 

Of co«»e, this Is tantamount to a 
rejection of Lord John Russeirs pro- 
posal, that persons having £50 for a 
certain period of time deposited In a 
savings-bank, shall be entftled to tiie 
franchise. This is a proposal which 
rsaUv win not bear examination. In 
tiie first place. It would lead to a pro- 
digious deal d fictitious r^lirtratlon 
and wholesale manuficture of yotes ; 
in the second place, it is amost invi- 
dious and senseless preference given 
to one s pec ies of property beyond an- 
other. Why a savinn* bank? Are 
dwrtered, johit-sto^, or pifvate 
banks not as good? And why give 
a vote fbr £50 in the shape of a de- 
posit only? Money is onbr equiva- 
lent to money's worth. ITie man 
who expends £50 in the ftamidiing ot 
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his boose, or in pmehaaing a share in 
some small business, or in fifty other 
ways of inyestment, is as good or 
better than his neigfabonr, who lets 
his money lie in the savings* bank. It 
is utterly absurd to select one only 
kind of deposit for the franchise, prae- 
tioally exdnding hundreds of thou- 
sands, who haye more money invested 
in a difierent way* Then, again, wiiat 
means are to be devised for ascertain- 
ing the right of parties so registered 
to continue on the rdl ? The tenure 
is obviously of the most precarious 
kind. An election takes place to-di^, 
and a depositor votes in virtue of his 
£50 ; to-morrow he withdraws it from 
the bank. How is that to be ascer- 
tained? We presume it is not con- 
templated that the savings' - bank 
bo<^ shall be q>eQ to the inspection 
of the pubUe; and M aott where are 
the means of aeoertaining the eenr 
tinned qualification of pflorties? In 
like manner, we object to the (lualifi- 
cation of £10 of yeariy dividend from 
the Funds,or fimn bank stock. It is 
reasonable enon^, perfasfis, on ao- 
count of their educational attainments, 
that gradaatee <rf nniversities should 
be admitted to vote either in town or 
county, promded ^mtihejf ore wiesmtl 
to ike property <md iwoomie tax, bntnot 
otkerwite: and the reee^of £100 
a-year of salary, as it imj^ies direct 
rating, may be taken as a suffident 
qnaliflcation for borougii <ir town 
voting. 

But we are not at all prepared to 
agree to tlM pr opoeed assimilation of 
the town and county fraaddae. It is 
a direct and dangerous inaovaticn 4m 
the princ^ of the British coartitu- 
tion, whicn is, tiuit the eounty repre- 
sentation shall be kept ap«rt from 
that of tiie towns and boroughs. The 
Act of 1882 admitted tk pro- 
prietor of a £10 house, not situated 
within the boundaries of a borough, 
to a county vote; and the remt 
of that, in some localities, has been, 
that the voters in villages and 
small towns which were not boroughs, 
have been numerous enough to 
swamp and overpower the proper 
county constituency. That was bad 
enough; but it is now proposed that 
occupiers shall have the franchise; 
and, as we remarked last month, it is 
not by any means neoeesary that the 



house which the voter occuf^es should 
be of the yearly value of £10. We 
must agam quote the words of Lord 
John Russell : *^ We propose, with 
respect to the county right of voting, 
that — ^with the exception of a dwell- 
ing-house, which maif be cf any vahie^ 
provided the voter lives in O-Aa all 
other cases the bnildmg must be of 
the value of £5 a-year. Supposing 
there is a house and land, the bouse 
may be rated at £1 or £2 a-year, 
provided the voter resides in it; but if 
the qualificaticm is made out by any 
other building^a cattle-shed, or any 
other building of that kind— then we 
propose this dieck, that such building 
shall be of the vsAne of £5 a-year. 
This, then, is the fitmchise we pro- 
pose to give in counties for the future.'^ 
Thus the English counties are to be 
inundated, 1st, By £10 occupiers, not 
resident within borough boundaries; 
and, Sdly, By the vetws of sixty-six 
disfranchised boroa^Sy who^ are to be 
thrown loose upon tiieml We are 
confident that, in any case, such a 
pcoposal as tills will be rejected. The 
counties do not want additional mem^ 
bers at tiw expense of the borou^; 
and we think it is, on prindple, most 
important that the two kinds of repre- 
sentation shonki be preserved distinct. 
Indeed, but for the crotchet of giving 
Tepresentatkm to minorities, l^ as- 
signing to as many constitnoncies as 
possible three members each, we 
should probably have heard nothing 
of tins transfer <rf borough represen- 
tation. Hiat the county franchise 
mi^ be advantageously lowered as 
reg^ffds tenants, we are ready to ad- 
mit. Let them be enrdled fitmi £20 
upwards, provided ther pay proper^ 
and income tax, which, according to 
our view, ought to be made an indis- 
pensable conoltion to the ihmchise. 

But we shall be asked, what is to 
become of £10 occupants residing be- 
yond borough boundaries, who are 
really rated to tiie income-tax? Are 
th^ to remain unrepresented? Our 
reply is, that they ought to be repre- 
sented, and can be represented, with- 
out sending them to the county-roll. 
The true, sound, and equitable m^ 
thod is to enlarge the pariiamentary 
boundaries of boroughs, so that per- 
sons of this class may be enrolled in 
the nearest borough to their residence. 
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Sach eDlargement inaj be made frre- 
epective of other persons wlio are 
entitled to the coimtj franchise, and 
who woold still claim to be placed 
npon that roll. In this way, no one 
really entitled to TOte wonid be ex- 
daded : both counties and boronghs 
would be presenred ; and the latter 
would receive a very considerable 
augmentation of numbers from a class 
of men who at present do not enjoy 
the franchise. 

There b but onepoint more to which 
we shall specially refer, and that is 
ihe proposed representation of mino- 
rities. We hare shown, in a former 
article, that this is perfectly unwork- 
able, and moreover greatly to be de- 
precated, as entirely changing the 
relations of the electors and their 
representatives. It can only, accord- 
ing to Lord John Russell's admission, 
be attempted in constituencies which 
are to be allowed three representa- 
tives ; and the slmfrfe fact of its being 
the exception, and not the rule, seems 
to us sufficient to condemn it. Wo 
have ahready put the case of the death 
or resignation of one of these minority 
members, and we cannot see how his 
place can be supplied, unless it is 
enacted that the candidate lowest on 
the poll is to be returned. It is 
neither sensible nor equitable to dial- 
lenge the authority of majorities. If 
you leave a question, whether it re- 
4ate to men or measures, to be decided 
by a certain number of people, yon 
must perforce adopt and acquiesce in 
the verdict of the minority. But it is 
within our power to render the majo- 
rities less oppressive, by multiplymg 
us much as possible the number of the 
tribunals of appeal. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of a topic which we broached in the 
last number of the Magazine, and 
which, we venture to say, is well 
worthy of the attention of our states- 
men. 'It cannot be denied that in 
many places, especially large towns, 
there is an immense degree of apathy 
on the part of those who are entitled 
to the franchise. Men who are in the 
possession or occupation of property 
#ir more than sufficient to entitle them 
to vote, do not even take the pains to 
place themselves on the roll; and 
many of those who are on the roll 
will not give themselves the trouble 
to vote. It is remarkable also that 
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these are generally men of wealth, 
station, and intdligenoe— belonging, 
in short, to the cIms most likely to 
use the franchise with discretion and 
independence. The reason of this 
apparent apathy is, that they know 
quite well that they will be outvoted^ 
In urban constituencies of fonr thou- 
sand or upwards, returning two mem- 
bers each, every one knows before- 
hand how the election will go, and 
consequently no effort is made by a 
desponding minority. We grant that 
such ought not to be the case; be- 
cause an dector, though he may not 
be able to find a candidate of hto own 
way of thinking, can always exercise 
a wholesome control, by voting for 
the man who, in bis judgment, is the 
best in the fidd— but there can be no 
doubt that the case is as we represent 
it. For example, at last election, 
there Toted, in round numbers, at 
London, only 7,500 out of 20,000 
electors — at Unsbnry, 9000 out of 
20,000— at Lambeth, 8000 out of 
18,000— at Manchester, 9000 out of 
13,000— at Westminster, 800 out of 
14,800 — at Sheffield, 8,500 out of 
5,300— at York, 2,500 out of 4,100 
—at Edinburgh, 8,500 out of 6,900— 
at Glasgow, 5000 ont of 16,500. 
These represrat the actual numbers 
on the register, but not the number of 
those entitled to be enndled, but who 
have not lodged claims. In short, the 
activity in voting and enrcdling seems 
to decline in proportion to the siie of 
the constituency. 

There is but one way of remedying 
this, and that is by recurring to the 
simple principle 0iai no man $haU be 
eniUkd^ in one place^ to voU for mart 
Ihan a Hngle member. We do not 
mean by this that large populations 
should be restricted to a single mem- 
ber—that would be unfkir, and even 
preposterous. We mean that each 
county, divbion of a county, city, 
town, or borough, which has more 
than one member idlotted to it, should 
be subdivided into parishes, districts, 
or wards, each to return a member, 
according to the votes of the ma- 
jority of the qualified electors within 
it. Thus London would be divided 
into four electoral districts; Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Edinburgh, and 
others into two; and the counties 
would, in the same way, be partitioned 
into so many districts as there were 
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members to be retmrned. This sjstem 
is at present ia partial operation in the 
conntles of England, which are split 
into divisions, imd there nndonbtedly 
the system has worked well and satis- 
factorily. No man in his senses 
wojld propose that each oonnty elector 
of xorashire should have six votes ; 
and we really cannot see why one 
man, because he happens to live in a 
largie town, should have doable the 
personal political inflaence of another 
who resides in a small borongh. It 
does not necessarily follow, by any 
means, that the members to be re- 
tnmed nnder the operation of the sys- 
tem which we propose should be an- 
tagonifftic to one another. It would, 
wo Are convinced, materially tend to 
improve the representation, by in- 
fusing fresh ener^ into the consti- 
tuencies; it is already recognised, 
and partially in effect ; and it is not 
liable to any of the objections which 
it requires no iogenuity to rear against 
Lord John Kusseirs absurd scheme 
for giving members to minorities. 

Wo might say a great deal more on 
the subject of the present bill, but 
we think that farther comment is 
needless. We have shown, by ab- 
solute demonstration, that it is not 
the result of Lord John Kussell's own 
Parliamentary experience — that, for 
twenty years of his public life, dating 
from 1832, he had failed to see the 
proper method of amending the repre- 
sentation of the people — and that he 



was at last enlightened by a series of 
articles, which display as little con- 
sistency as wisdom. We have shown 
also that he has not probed the great 
question of the relative proportional 
representation of the three united 
kingdoms — that he proposes to de- 
molish borough representation, with- 
out any necessity fol' doing so — and 
that he wishes entirely to change, or 
rather to abrogate, the ancient dis- 
tinction between town and county 
franchise. We have shown that he 
has not taken at all into consideration 
the recent fiscal changes, and that ho 
proposes to place those who are 
heavily and directly taxed on the 
same footing with those who are al- 
lowed to escape that burden. We 
have shown that other parts of his 
scheme iEure either merely fantastical, 
or dictated by. party motives; and 
having said so much, we are content 
to abide by the decision of the country. 
If this bill is again brought forward 
on the 27th of April, or a later day 
in the session, we do not believe thst 
it will ever pass into the. statute- 
book. If it is withdrawn, on the- 
score of inconvenience or otherwise, 
we are perfectly certain that it ^ill 
not again appear in its present sb^;>e ; 
for, many as are the legislative pro- 
posals which we have had occasion 
to consider, this is, beyond compari- 
son, the worst digested, most mco- 
herent and most rambling measure of 
them all. 



THE BLUB BOOKS AKD THB SA8TER1Y QUESTION. 



. NoTwitBSTAifDiNO the imposing 
aspect of these aznre tomes, techni- 
cally termed Blue Books^ we confess 
we do not look upon them without a 
feeling of suspicion or incredulity. 
Ko doubt the usages of Parliament 
and the wBl of the Crown require 
the production of documents relating 
to every important transaction con- 
nected with our foreign policy, and 
thev are intended to furnish ample 
and accurate details of our inter- 
national acts, and to nnfold to. the 
public the intricacies of complicated 
and tedious negotiations. Such is 
the object of those expensive publica- 
tions ; but, for the attainment of that 
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object, they should be not merely 
authentic, but complete. And when 
we say that we do not regard the 
Blue Boohs with all the respect that 
full confidence inspures, it is because 
we know that the papers they con- 
tain are well sifted and culled : those 
parts which would prove the weak- 
ness, the ignorance, and the impru- 
dence of a Minister, are so caiefully 
kept out of sight, and so curtailed, 
and those in his favour so prominently 
brought forward, that we have, after 
all, a very partiaJ, and consequently 
a very imperfect, view of the manner 
in which a negotiation has been con- 
ducted. Truth, they say, lies at the 
2 o 
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bottom of a well : the Foreign Office 
may be that well, bat the eye of the 
pobllc IB not alwaje enabled to pierce 
Its depth. Moreover, we have heard 
it related that some Ministers indolge 
a vicious habit of commnnicating 
instnictions to theur diplomatic agents 
in notes or letters marked private, or 
evidently meant to be so nrom their 
familiar style and tone; and that 
some letters contain hints or instnic- 
tions sometimes oontrarv to the offi- 
cial despatches. This is nnjost to 
the public, and unfair to the diplo- 
matic agent himself, who, in case his 
conduct should become subject of in- 
quiry or censure in Parliament, is 
thus debarred from defending himself, 
because the real instructions on which 
he acted bear the stamp of privacy, 
which delicacy forbids him to violate ; 
and it is quite certain that the Blue 
Books contain no trace of those con- 
fidential missives. There is one 
personage in particular whose name 
has been more connected than an^ 
other with our foreign policy, who is 
said to carrv this habit to such a 
point as to force complaints from his 
own subordinates. 

We are not exempt from human 
weakness : we confess that we have 
more than once cast a curious and a 
longing glance on those plethoric 
Jacks which daily issue from Down* 
iog Street, and the safe conveyance 
of which to their distant destination 
costs the country annually a hand- 
some sum of money. We have often 
desired to dive to the very bottom of 
these round white leathern envelooes, 
which are so tenderly bandied and so- 
scrupulously guarded. What pro- 
found thought^ what foresight, what 
eloquence, and what wisdom, most 
be contained, we have often thought^ 
within that mysterious covering of 
calf, of more than aldermanlc rotun- 
dity, tightly closed at the neck with 
whipcord, and the genius of England 
protecting the orifice in the form and 
) red seal. It is true 
labbing clerks, and 
ollicklng messengers 
^* gentlemen" of the 
ire said to indulge oc- 
kugh, whilst lounging 
-room, at the reve- 
h which the vulgar 
upon the ** despatch 



bags.'* Strange storiea, too, are said 
to be current of the misoeUanies 
which sometimes fill them, the coriona 
oUa podrida, the several parts of 
which are so well adapted to the 
tastes of the youthful enqployis o[ cor 
foreign embassies. Packages of po- 
matum, bottles of hair-dye, pots of 
varnish, patent-leather boots, and 
dress-coats, are occasionally conveyed 
to the capital where we are blessed 
with a representative who unites in 
his own person the conflicting tastes 
of dandyism and parsimony. Gos- 
sipping tongues speak of even more 
important cargoes— not, of course, 
in the bag, but outside it — that were 
sometimes conveyed, at her Majesty's 
expense, to her ^^ Honourable " or 
" Right Honourable " representative, 
under the care of some bustling 
** gentleman," whose official character 
is indicated by the Windsor uniform, 
and a minute badge with the royal 
arms, and the effigy (a harmless 
irony) of a greyhound — the latter 
symbolical of the speed at which he 
is presumed to travel. 

Taking the present Blue Books at 
the value set upon them by the Go- 
vernment, we believe that every im- 
partial man who has glanced over 
their contents, and who nas read the 
debates in Parliament, will be con- 
vinced of the blindness, the weakness 
— we will not say the criminality— of 
the Cabinet, in all that relates to the 
Eastern question. It is in vain that 
we attempt to defend their conduct 
on the ground of ignorance, for there 
are abundant proofs in the documents 
before us, however imperfect they 
may be, that they were not ignorant, 
and were not unwarned of what was 
going on. The evidence is too dear 
even for audacity to deny, or hypo- 
orisy to diminish. They themselves 
have been forced to admit that they 
were outwitted and duped as no men 
were ever duped before; and how- 
ever a generous and forgiving people 
may pardon the fault for the frank- 
ness of the confession, such imbecility 
in the past is butpoor encouragement 
lor the future. The noble lord who 
holds the post of Prime Minister is 
indeed unfortunate in his general 
estimate of men and things. When 
the Revolution of February was on 
the point of bursting forth, he is 
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«aid to have declared bis conviction 
that King Lonis Philippe and his 
•djnastj were firmer than ever on the 
throne of France. After a long, and, 
we presame, conscientioas stndy of 
the President of the new French re* 
public, the same acute intellect pro- 
nounced Louis Napoleon to be little 
better than an idiot, and in con- 
temptuous terms described him as 
incapable in thought and action. 
Wlien the votes of millions approved 
and confirmed the daring illegality of 
the act of December 1851, he believed 
that his rule could not last three 
months : and in the latest exercise of 
bis discrimination and knowledge of 
the world, our great statesman laughed 
to scorn the fear that the Emperor 
Nicholas ever contemplated anj attack 
against the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, and this at the moment when 
^veiypost was bringing home news 
of the hostile attitude of Russia ; when 
the newspapers teemed with accounts 
of the movements of armies in the^ 
south of Russia ; when that force was 
placed on a war footing, and pro- 
visioned as if on the eve of a cam- 
paign ; when a fleet was at Sebasto- 
pol ready to weigh anchor; when 
wood was cut down for the construc- 
tion df pontoons and bridges for the 
Pruth and Danube ; and when Con- 
«tantinople itself was menaced with a 
coup de main f when the magaEines 



of Odessa were gorged with military 
stores for the complete equipment of 
150,000 men; when troops had al- 
ready marched to the Turkish fron- 
tier; when Prince Menschikoff was 
outraging the Sultan in his own capi- 
tal, and dictating who should, or who 
should not, be his minister. And with 
the reports of our own diplomatic and 
eonsular agents confirming all those 
&cts, the noble Lord at the head of 
her Majesty's Government was smil- 
ing complaoeatly at the compliments 
lavished on him by that great master 
of ironv. Count Nessehrode, who 
chuckled with his imperial master at 
the simplicity of the statesman refus- 
ing to believe the evidence of his 
senses. We have seldom witnessed 
so much prevarication, so much bare- 
faced misstatement, as have been ex- 
hibited on this question. It was de- 
nied in the most positive manner in 
the House of Lords that Russia had 
ever requhred from the Sultan the dis- 
missal of his mhiister Fuad Effendi ; 
or that the resignation ot that minis- 
ter was voluntaiy. The repeated 
warnings in the public press, the offi- 
cial communications of his own agents 
in Turkey and Russia, went for no- 
thing. The intentions of the E mperor 
of Russia were in his eyes moderate 
and pacific, even so late as the end of 
AprQ. The arrogant language of the 
Russian Envoy at Constantinople, the 



* On the SI St May M. Droayn de Lhays wrote to Oonnt Walewski, the Fienek 
AmbMndor in London, in the fbllowing terms :—** Bfonsieor le Comte, as I hart 
already seforal times mentioned, there is by the side of diplomatio negotiations 
another action to exercise, and it is the attitude assnmed by the Cabinet of St Petora- 
bnig itself which has shown the necessity of it. When we knew that the army cao^ 
toned in the sonth of Russia was on a war footing, that it was prorisioned as on t]u» 
«Te of a campaign — ^when the fleet at Sebastopol was ready to weigh anchor — when 
considerable purchases of wood were made for throwing bridges over the Pmth and 
the Dannbe — if all this did not indicate that hostilities were declared, it at least 
showed that they were approaching, and that their commencement only depended on 
a word. Who conld gnarantee us that, under the influence of a first movement, thai 
word would not be pronounced at St Petersburg, and that, if it had been, that the city 
of Constantinople would be protected from a eowp dt moM f It was a danger of this 
Idnd that we feared, and as^ if it were to be realised, the game woold be lost at the oni* 
set, prudence imposed on us the duty of doing eTerything to prevent it. In what 
•ould such a measure of foresight more resemble a provocation than did the arma- 
ments of Russia herself! Why should not France and England, for the object of 
maintaining the treaty of 1841, have the right of doing that whioh one of the Powers 
which signed that oonTention was doing with such yery different designs 1 Such 
aare the considerations which determined us to send our fleet to Salamis, and which 
we now recommend to draw closer to the Dardanelles, not to take the initiative in an 
ag g r e ssion, not to encourage Turkey to refuse every arrangement, bnt to secure her 
against an immediate danger, and to reserre in case of need to diplomacy the 
resouroes whioh it would no longer have if it had to struggle against /aid ooooiNp^if/' 
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menioed oeeapttioii of the Principali- 
tk8> were, becanae Coont Nesselrode 
pronoonced them to be so, not merely 
exaggerated, bot ''destitote of anj 
foniKUtkMi whatever.** The *^betm 
r6U'^ whidi the wflj chancellor of 
the Roaeian Empire congratnlated 
Lord Aberdeen for having preferred, 
was in point of laot the meanest sub- 
senrience; and we are satisfied that 
it was to the conviction that this 
'* beau t6U^^ was to be plaved ont 
to the end, that we owe all that has 
since tiJcen place. The same tniclL« 
Hog spirit cAiaracterised even those 
acts of the Government which had the 
appearance of enenry. When onr 
ships entered the Cardandles, and 
anchored before Constantinople, the 
conntry was made to believe that 
their presence in the Bosphoms had' 
no reference to the acts of Russia, bot 
to the protection of British subjects 
and propertj, and to the defence of 
the boitan fit>m the violence of his 
own subjects at a moment when it 
was known that not the slightest dan- 
ger menaced either the one or the 
other. Abdul Medjid must have felt 
indignant at the imputation thus cast 
bj his friends on the loyalty of his 
subjects, and even Lord Aberdeen's 
own ambassador declined to accept 
each an explanation of movement of 
the fleet without a pretext. Lord 
Stratford de RedcOfie, while express- 
ing his thanks for the interest taken 
by the British Government in the 
preservation of British life and pro- 
perty at Constantinople, said, at the 
same time, that he applied his grati- 
tude also to that part of the instruc- 
tions which authonsed him to consider 
the presence of her Majesty's squad- 
ron, if he thought proper to require 
it, as intended to embrace the protec- 
tion of the Sultan in case of neea : from 
whom the Sultan most needed protec- 
tion, no man knew better than the 
English ambassador. The defence set 
up for the delays, the hesitations, and 
the inaction of the Aberdeen Cabinet, 
was, it seems, the doubt entertained 
of the co-operation of France. Now, 
nothing is more clearly shown, even 
in the Blue Boohe^ that the contrary 



was the fact. It is proved by the 
despatches of the French Ambftraadof 
in London, and of the English Am« 
bassador in Paris. They show, be« 
yond the possibility of doubt, not <mly 
that such was not the case, but f bat 
every proposition of active m eawiiea , 
Arom the very beginning when the 
squadrons appeared in the Bay of 
Salamis to their entering the Btoek 
Sea, originated exdosivdy witli tbe 
French Government. The despstcfc 
of Lord Cowley of the 28th Janomry 
confirmed the intelligence published in 
the London papers, that it was tho 
French Grovemment who had invited 
the English to johi the French fleet in 
the expedition to the Greek wat^^rsv 
and the fact is corroborated in tbe 
despatch of the French Mhiister of 
Foreign Affairs to his ambassador lo 
London, dated the 5th June. Again, 
on the 13th July the French Ambas* 
sador proposed to Lord Clarendon 
that, in the event of Russia not 
accepting the Vienna note, or shoir- 
ing a disposition to persat in a vioieot 
policy, the French and English fleets 
should forthwith enter the Dardan- 
elles. That proposition was repeated 
in the beginning of September by the 
French Crovemment ; and once more,, 
on the 23d of the same month. Count 
Walewski urged the presence of the 
fleets in the Black Sea as uuKepemabh, 
On this important point there was 
not the slightest divergence of opinion 
between the head of the French 
Grovemment and hUi Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs ; their views were th^ 
same, their opinions identical; and 
the Bhe Books prove no fact to be 
more indisputable, more certain, than 
that their conduct throughout the 
whole of the affair was frank and 
straightforward. It is not alone in 
the French despatches that wo find 
this proof. We see it in the corre- 
spondence of Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Cowley. The latter noble lord, who 
had the best opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the truth, and who is not a person 
to be easily deceived, repeatedly in- 
forms his Government that he inva- 
riably received from the Emperor, or 
from his minister, the same assurances 



* It is but fkir to say that the noble Lord seemed to feel the sarcasm conTeyed in 
the term ** beau," as the word is translated " important" in the papers laid befora 
Parliament. 
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•«f a desire to act in concert and in 
cordial alliance with England, and 
that be never coald disooTer, though 
ho was eyidently on the watch, the 
^ghtest difference between them. 
It is all very well to say that the 
iime which bas been spent in, as it 
now appears, useless negotiation, bas 
not been lost, and that the Goyem- 
cnent has been enabled to prepare the 
means of resisting the encroachments 
of Bossia, and c? wresting from her 
the territory she has seized. It is a 
poor defence to allege that fortune has, 
after all, favoured us, and that we are 
not in so bad a condition as we might 
have been. A blunder is not the less 
a blunder because its results are not 
so mischievous as they might be. But 
if we are prepared at this moment, as 
there can be little doubt, the credit is 
not due to Minbters, who have exhi- 
bited throughout a credulity and a 
simplicity we believe to be unex- 
ampled. We have no reason to 
believe that if, in the very commence- 
ment, a firm and imposing attitude bad 
been assumed by our Government, the 
Emperor of Bnssia would not have 
recoiled before he had yet placed him- 
self in a position, to retire from which, 
without strikiug a blow, is shame and 
dishonour. Had it been announced 
that the squadrons would enter the 
Black Sea the moment the Russians 
crossed the Pruth, we believe that that 
passage would not have taken place, 
aod in that menace we are confident 
that France would have joined us. 

On perusing the despatches pub- 
lished by the French Government in 
its official organ, we have been par- 
ticularly struck by the clearness of 
views and the intrepidity, mingled 
with good sense, which pervade them* 
From the moment that the question 
assumed a more general character; 
when it ceased to refer exclusively 
to French interests, we remark the 
mssterly view which the Emperor's 
minister of foreign affairs took of the 
whole question as it then stood; of 
the accuracy with which he judged of 
the future conduct of the Czar, and the 
marked line of conduct which he pro- 
posed to follow. Yet the difficulties 
in the way of the French Govern- 
ment were great. With the cunning 
which distinguishes the policy of 
Bnssia, this power had the tact to 



present the Eastern question, from 
the outset, in a light most disadvan- 
tageous to France ; and the excesi^ive 
zeal and indiscretion of M. de La- 
valette indisposed the other powers, 
and afforded a pretext to our own 
Government to stand aloof. In 
this country the policy and person 
of the French Emperor had been na- 
popnlar. With the prejudice, mis^ 
trust, and ill-feeling which his name 
inspired, it is not to be wondered at 
that all his acts were viewed with 
suspicion; and the question of the 
holy places was at once, and as this 
result has shown, unfairly interpreted 
as the forercmner of new and more im- 
portant pretensions, — as the continua- 
tion, in fact, of the plans of his uncle, 
whose hostility to England he was 
supposed to have inherited with his 
crown. It was at the moment of the 
invasion panic — which was so far use- 
ful that it roused us to strengthen our 
defences, and organise a naval and 
military force which we then little 
thought would be employed against 
Bnssia— that the French minister at 
Constantinople succeeded in obtaining 
immunities in favour of the Latin 
chnrch, of which Franco assumed to 
be the protector. We will not nowexs-: 
mine whether these privileges were of 
the exorbitant and unjust character 
ascribed to them. It is sufficient that 
they were so considered by Bussia, 
and that the advantages extorted from 
the Porte for* the monks of the holy 
cities were understood as placing the 
Greek communion in a condition of 
relative inferiority, and fa realising a 
triumph over Buissia in those places 
where she had long reigned supreme, 
and where she womd brook no rival, 
much less a superior. From such a 
quarrel between rival churches, with 
the dogmas of which we had nothing 
in common, England properly kept 
apart, and France was left to find her 
own way, unaided, out of the unplea- 
sant position in which her agents had 
placed her. No moment could be 
more propitious to Bnssia, ever watch- 
ful as she has always been of dissen- 
sion between the Western powers, 
and ever ready to take advantage of 
it The French Government soon 
saw and met the danger. Its amr 
bassador was recalled and disavowed. 
Explanations were promptly and 
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frmaklj piwfm^ tad rMdilr reedred ; 
ABii Hl de Nes^irode bi'iii£elf, how- 
•rer disappolBted or checked, was 
foroed to adouc tkat these ezplana- 
tioiM were perfectly satisfactory, and 
that the redress obtained in laTOiir of 
the Latins was not of a nature to 
trench npon the iromanities of the 
Greeks. That admission completely 
closed the qnestion of the Holy Places, 
in which France was exclusively in- 
terested. Bat scarcely had it termi* 
Bated when the mission of Prince 
ilenschikoff assumed all at once a 
•trange and startling aspect. It was 
toon seen that the holy places were 
bnt the mask which covered preten- 
sions of far greater moment The 
French Government, struck by the 
haughty and menacing tone of the 
Bussian envoy, quickly understood 
the true cause of the vast military 
preparations of Russia, and became 
aware that they were the prelude to 
a state of things which would endanger 
the independence of the Sultan and 
the security of his states. It con- 
sidered that France was bound by 
the Treaties of 1841, to which she was 
a party, as well as by her position in 
Europe, not to regard with indiffer- 
ence the proceedings of Russia ; and, 
as a precautionary measure, it ordered 
the Mediterranean fleet to proceed 
on the 20th March to the Greek 
waters, and to remain there nntfl 
Itarther events rendered a neaivr ap- 
proach to^ the 8altan*s ci4>ital neoss- 



tlon. France considered that, ondflr 
snch circumstances, complete obsme- 
tion was impossible, and that, so fm 
as England was concerned, tiM i 
sity of maintaining her ; 
superiority ou^t to be a 
motive for her participatkNi in a mom 
active policy. The instmctioBs to 
M. de Laoour, dated the 22d March, 
presupposed the adherence of tk» 
British Government to tliat policy; 
the co-operation of the English 
squadron was anticipated lor HMnths 
previously; and, in his despatch eC 
the dd June, M. Dronyn de Lhnys 
presumed that the policy of the 
French Cabinet would soon becoie 
that of the Powers who were eqnaOy 
if not more interested than Yiwrnut m 
the maintenance of tiM Treaties of 
1841. This energetic condnct, sad 
the conviction which began to eresp 
over the slow mind of Loni AberdesB, 
produced some effect. On the Sd 
June the English squadron rece i ved 
orders similar to those of tlie French, 
and at length it sailed for Bemca Bay. 
In the course of the same month, 
Austria and Prussia, roused toasense 
of the impending danger, mnstcredeon* 
rage enough to show symptoas sf ib- 
sistance to the prelensioBS of Bnsria^ 
and in the month of Jaly these twe 
Powers united with Fjigland and 
France m the Yienna note, with the 
avowed object of maintaiwing pence. 
We are bound to admit that thmgh- 
ont this ooeratioB the French Govm- 
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point of fact, nothing less than the 
Henscbikoff uUmuUwn^ which had 
been indignantly rejected br the same 
conference that adopted toe Vienna 
note. Matters now became more oom- 

SUcated and alarming. The war which 
egan to rage on the banks of the 
Danube, with CTery prospect of a long 
duration, produced its fatal effects on 
tiie commerce of western Europe; 
and as the hope of preservbg peace 
became weaker each day, the union of 
the four great Powers was found to be 
more necessary. The consequence of 
this resolution was a new conference, 
whidi opened on the 6th December 
186S. The note of the 13th January 
was the result. It was, no doubt, 
intended as the bond by which the 
Powers pledged themselyes to act to- 
gether for the peace of Europe; for, 
notwithstanding the suspicious con- 
duct of Austria, it was clear that she, 
eTen more than any other, was inte- 
rested in resisting any attempt to 
Tiolate international law. The French 
GoTcmment acted throughout this 
a£fair with much prudence, foresight, 
and loyalty. We hare it on record 
that Louis Napoleon and his Govern- 
ment saw from the commencement 
the aim of Russia, and fully appred- 
Ated the grave and alarming character 
of the events which were preparing 
in the East. The Emperor of the 
Frrach had, as we have said, been 
exposed to a great deal of obloquy in 
ihi country. He had encountered 
the sullenness or hostility of our 
Government ; he had to contend with 
the intrieues of political parties in 
France, we roost selfish and unprin- 
cipled of all, the Fusiomsts; and he 
exhibited throughout the sagacity 
which foresaw, and the judgment 
which estimated, the full importance 
of the situation — as well as the courage 
to face it He who had been sus- 
pected of a design to trample all 
obligations under foot, to disregard 
fidth and honour, stood forth boldly, 
first, and alone, to defend the inviola- 
bility of treaties ; and he summoned 
the nations of Europe to oo-operate 
with him. Insulted by suspicions of 
bis good faith, and baffled in his 
attempts to conciliate his enemies, he 
yet did not abandon the task he had 
undataken. He at length succeeded 
in bringing over England. Austria 



and Prussia, ever timorous, hedtat- 
ing, and slow, inclined to the manly 
policy of which France had set the 
example, and the question of the 
Holy Places, which had been confined 
to Kussia and France, soon lost its 
original character, and assumed an- 
other, which now interests and agi- 
tates the whole of the European 
continent. We live in strange times! 
One of the strangest events to which 
the Eastern question has given rise 
is, that Nap<rieon HI.— the "idiot," 
as a noble lord in the present Cabinet 
was wont to call him — the penniless 
adventurer, the man regardless of all 
ties, of all faith, should be the person 
to remind the Conservative Govern- 
ments of Europe of the treaties they 
themsdves had framed, and to sum- 
mon them to execute them faithfully. 
Louis Napc^eon is no longer an out- 
caat; nor is France isolated. His 
alliance^ on the contrary, is courted ; 
and among his former foes are some 
who find no terms too extravagant to 
celebrate his disinterestedness and his 
loyalty. The French despatches do 
h^our to the sovereign who inspired, 
and the minister who drew them up ; 
and they are in every respect worthy 
of the great nation whose title to our 
friradship is, that she has been the 
most formidable and honourable of 
our enemies. 

Foresight, moderation, and firm- 
ness are, as we have observed, the 
characteristics of French policy in the 
Eastern question. In these despatches 
we see the Frendi minister anticipate 
the moment when negotiation would 
become fruitless, and when all honour- 
able mode of arrangement would be 
rejected by Russia. In its earlier 
stages we find the French ambassador 
in London, earnestly and repeatedly 
urged to come to an understanding 
with the English Cabinet on the con- 
duet which, in such an emergency, it 
would be necessary to adopt. It is to 
the repeated instances of M. Drouyn 
de Lhnvs we owe it, that identical 
instructions were given to M. de 
Laoour and Lord Stratford de Redi- 
cUffo, which directed that the fleets 
should enter the Dardanelles if the 
Russians did not evacuate the Frind- 
palities which they had invaded. Yet 
the fatal hesitation of Lord Aberdeen 
may be traced even in the resolves of 
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tbo Frenoli minister. In the deekkd 
measnre adopted bj M. Dronjn de 
Lhajs, there appeared an nnwilHng- 
ness to break off nidelj with Rnasia. 
In his despatch of the Ist September, 
that minister informs Coont Walewski, 
that the presence of the fleets at the 
entrance of the Dardandles — omUidt 
the cojtfet—lf demanded bj the Porte 
— was rather a measure of precaution 
agninst the weather, than an enconr- 
agenient to the Porte in its refusal to 
tlio reasonable demands of Russia. 
It may be that snch a declaration was 
with a view to allay any alarm which 
might be felt by the German states 
at the onward moyement of the fleet. 
We find additional evidence of the 
unwillingness to occasion fresh em- 
barrassment in the cause assigned for 
the first appearance of a detachment 
of the squadron before Constantinople. 
That pretext was the apprehension of 
insurrection against the Sultan by 
the Uttmas^ and the massacre of the 
-Chridtian population. We have no 
doubt that there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction manifested by the Turks 
at the delays of their $oi-di9ant allies; 
.and that there existed much irritation 
at the conduct of the western Courts^ 
who had advised the Porte to resist 
the demands of Russia ; excited it to 
use all the means at its disposal to 
maintain that resistance; and who, 
when Turkey was left exposed to the 
wrath of her formidable enemy, still 
lingered at the month of the Dardan- 
elles. But we look in vain for satis- 
factory proofs of the plots of insur- 
rection and massacre attributed to the 
Mussulman population, and assigned 
a^ the cause of the presence of the 
fleets at Constantinople. We regard 
the whole thing as one of those paltry 
subterfuges, of which we find so many 
instances througliout this proceeding. 
Nothiuff was, however, gamed by it ; 
and neither the Emperor of Russia 
nor the public was deceived. The 
Christian population of Stamboul 
showed no sign of apprehension, and 
we have reason to believe that they 
disclaimed, so far as they were con- 
cerned, any snch motive. The Turks 
were oflended at being accused of a 
crime which they had not contem- 
plated, and outraged by being falsely 
accused by Christians of treason to 
their own sovereign. With the arrival 



of the fleets before ConsUntiimple 
vanished the danger of the Christiuu, 
of whidi, however, they were perfedJj 
nnconscions ; as also of the Soltax, 
who, though informed that the wen- 
geance of his snt jects h ad placed bis 
erown and life in danger, yet, ia all 
the oonsdonsness of secnri^, had not 
ceased for a single day to appear ia 
public, in the streets and pnblic plaees 
where the population is in greatest 
number ; — that population wUch our 
Ministers pretended to believe iras 
watching the first favowable occa- 
sion to depooe or assassinate him. 
He never failed to pray at the stated 
hours in the motque^ where the plotting 
Uiemas and the fanatical Sojia* ex- 
plained or studied the Koran. Not 
only no insult was oflbred to him in 
word, act, or perhaps thought; but 
his Highness was on all occasions re- 
ceived with the same respect, reve- 
rence, and affection which Abdnl- 
Medjtd, ever sfaice his accession to the 
throne, hasproved himself deservlngoC 
The fleets having gone op for a 
special service, which they were not 
called upon to perform, the next ques- 
tion was, what was to be done with 
them, and where they should go next? 
An extract from the despatch of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys to Count Walewski, 
of 4th September, shows the anxiety 
of the French Government to get as 
quickly as possible out of the awkward 
position in which their assent to that 
contemptible policy placed them. The 
French minister took up the matter 
with courage, and like a man of busi- 
ness : — " The question now is to de- 
termine as to the employment of our 
naval forces. The Emperor is of 
opinion that our fleet is destined to 
play an important part in the defence 
of the Ottoman empire. It might 
serve to cover Constantinople, and to 
operate, if necessary, on the western 
coast of the Black Sea, as far up as 
Varna," &c This plan was not^ 
however, executed. Some difficulty 
arose on the part of Austria and Prus- 
sia, and these powers did not think, 
notwithstanding the intended massacre 
of the Christians and the deposition 
of the Sultan, that the appearance of 
the combined forces in theBo«phoms, 
much less their entry into the Black 
Sea, was sufficiently called for. M^e- 
ther right or wrong, their influence 
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arrested the further proceediogs, 
which, if we are to credit M. Drouyn 
de Lhnjs, had been alreadj contem- 
plated by the Emperor of the French. 
The fleets of France and England re*, 
mained, therefore, in a state of inac- 
tivitj near the Grolden Horn, and 
negotiations again commenced. New 
collective notes were drawn np, and 
the idea of another qnadmple inter- 
vention, with, of eonrse, a fiew to a 
pacific sohitfon, was again revived. 
The prospect grew brighter. The in- 
exorable Caar appeared to take pity 
on oar Cabinet; to smile gracionslj 
on the minister of the ^^beau role^'* 
the gentle and confiding friend of 
Nessehrode. The Emperor of Russia, 
whose preparations were not as yet 
complete, showed a disposition to 
treat; and, false thronghont, gave 
assurances that he would not assume 
the offensive on any point. '* Our 
latest intelligence,** says M. Drouyn 
de Lhnys, so recently as the 16th 
December— ^* our latest intelligence 
from St Petersburg is to the effect 
that Russia is resolved to treat, and, 
above all, to adopt no offensive mea- 
sures, and our confidence in this may 
suffice to explain the inactivity of the 
fleets." But the pacific declarations 
of Russia, which we fear M. Castel- 
bajac too readily believed, were but 
the cloak under which the attack on 
the Turkish squadron of Sinope, and 
the massacre which followed, were 
concealed. With such a deed perpe- 
trated at so short a distance from the 
spot where the flags of England and 
France were floating together, the 
deets could not linger any more in 
the Bosphorus. They entered the 
Black Sea, and what was termed a 
poUcy of action commenced. Prussia 
and Austria were startled from their 
propriety, but they still followed on 
in the pursuit of that peace which, 
when nearest, always eluded their 
^rasp,— and 

*** Like the cirele boanding eartli and skies, 
Allures from fiu*, jet, m thej follow, flies.** 

The attitude of France and England 
became more decided, and at length, 
after much hesitation, the Russian 
iimbassadors were recalled firom Paris 
and London. 

In the course of the long operation 
which preceded the rupture of diplo- 



matic relations, the judgmoit of AL 
Drouyn de Lbuys appesied nowhere 
to greater advantage than in the ac- 
curacy with which he divined and 
unmasked the real designs of the Czar 
in the matter of the Holy Shrines, 
while our noble Premier looked on 
^credulous and confiding. The anger 
of the Csar, so much out of propor- 
tion to the offence, had, to be sure, 
something suspicious in it, and to the 
uninitiated or unsuspecting was utter- 
ly hoexplicable. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
knew well the cause of that immense 
wrath. It was not on account of 
the miserable squabbles of Latin and 
Greek monks that vast bodies of 
troops traversed the plains of south- 
em Russia, that stores sufficient for 
an immense army and for a long cam- 
]Mugn were accumulated in the maga- 
zines of Odessa, and that vast pre- 
parations were made at Sebastopol. 

The absorbing interest which at- 
tached to events in western Europe 
since the revolution of lS48->the re- 
volution which had convulsed nearly 
every Continental state— bad occu- 
pied the public mind to the exclusion 
of everything else ; and Russia avuled 
herself of the storm which raged 
everywhere, except in her own terri- 
tory, to realise her aggressive projects. 
Her political and religious influence 
had longbeen paramount at Constanti- 
nople, llie arrival of M. de Lavaiette 
first threatened to disturb that mono- 
poly. Indeed, any allusion, however 
slight, to the capitulation of 1741, 
instantly alarmed Russia ; and Prince 
Menschikoff, finding that the secret of 
the Czar was discovered, hastened to 
present his ultimatum, with all the 
aggravating and insulting circum- 
stances fOready known. The French 
Government explained at length to 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg the mo- 
tives and the extent of the French 
demands with reference to the Holy 
Places ; but the Head of the Orthodox 
Church refused to listen— he would 
bear no rival in the East. *^ There is 
established,** said M. Drouyn de Lhnys 
in his despatch of the 21st March to 
General Castelbajac, '' an important 
political usage in Europe. It consists 
in this, that the Powers interest them- 
selves in common in certain general 
interests, and overcome, by means of 
their diplomacy, diificnlties which at 
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•notber period could ooIt be termi- 
Bftted by foree of tma. Be so good, 
then. General, as to demand of M. de 
Kessdrode If the Cabinet ef St Peten- 
biffg, repudiating the principle which 
has prerailed for thiitj years in the 
relations of the great Powers with each 
other, means to coostitnte itself tho 
sole arbiter of the destinies of Turkey, 
and if for that oommoB policy, to whidi 
the world is hidebted for its repose, 
Bussla means to substitute a polky of 
iwlatkm and domination which would 
necessarily constrain the other Cabt- 
nets in the approadiing crisis to ooo* 
suit only their own interests, and to 
act only with a view to their private 
Tiewt.'^ Russia did not choose to 
comprehend the fall significaaoe of 
that intimation; and though she 
herself had often been among the first 
to s<dicit a European combination 
when there appeared a chance of her 
deriring advantage firom it, she yet 
haughtily rejected the proposal when 
it crossed, or did not intHBOte, her am- 
biti(ni. Her great object was to treat 
with Tuikey wUhota tke mtervemHom 
of a third party; and it was the arro- 
gant manner in which she met the 
advances of the Western Powers, or 
rather forbade them to meddle in what 
she regarded as a domestic quarrel 
between a vassal and his master, that 
attracted general attentlcm to the 
question, and gave it a European 
character. We find no point more 
strongly insisted on Inr M. Drouyn 
de Lhnys, in his despatches to General 
Castelbiyac, than not permitting Rua- 
ria to assume this exclusive right of 
dictating her will on the Oriental 

anestion. It is superfluous to say 
hat France had no intention of ex- 
dudinff her fh>m a fair ehartf ; but be- 
yond that she would not go. Fearing 
the probability of a cordial union be- 
tween England and France— an event 
which, so long as Lord Aberdeen 
directed the ufhtin of state, he would 
not believe possible— the whole force 
of the £mperor*s policy was directed 
to prevent it, or break it off if it had 
be^ already formed. Heretofore the 
Csar had fully approved the conduct 
of his noble friend, and we find more 
than once, in the papers laid before 
Parliament, the warm expression of 
imperial gratitude. Happy minister! 
It falls to the lot of few to be enabled 



to boast of siKh certificates of con* 
dnct as those from Louts Philippfr 
in 1846, and firom Nidwlas hn 18&8. 
It is true that the exoeltet quafi- 
ties ao much admired r en d c ra d it 
eas^ for a hypocrito to oveneadv 
and an overbearing despot to in* 
suit, England. The En^iah and 
French aUianoe m«8t be br^cen off at 
anycost The insults to the French 
Emperor, and the French people, were 
still ringing in the ears of the public. 
The impeitinendes of two membeis of 
the Aberdeen CatNuet— the wriggling 
of miserable sycophant which met 
with the omtempt it merited — whtm 
allu^ng to the ruler of Fraaoe, were 
fireah hi the memory <tfalL The hi- 
vaeien fever had not bees entirely 
allayed ; the old soapkAfrnm of the in- 
sincerity of the French Government^ 
and the jealouaies and hatreds which 
hnd been dormant, might agafai be 
roused. France must be isolated^ 
and the partisans of the Orleans lii- 
mUy, the '' Fusionists,*' or by what- 
ever ni^name they are known, al- 
ready exulted in the shame which 
tlM^ invoked at the hand of n forriga 
despot on thefar own country. The 
Chancellor i>f the Russian Empire 
brought all his abili^r to the task. 
He accused France of ambition, and 
reproached her with being the cause 
of the quarrel by her conduct in the 
question of the Hdy PhMes. The 
point was a sore one, as, howevwdis* 
bgenuously it was revived by Russia^ 
it was nevertheless a fact that tiie 
quarrel followed hard on the demands^ 
of M. de Lavaletto. M. de NesselrodeL 
with true Museovito candour, omitted 
to add that he himself had expressed 
his satisfoction and approbation of the 
foir and honourable manner in which 
the French Government had brought 
that question to an issue. That ao- 
count had been finally closed. A 
considerable portion of the despatches 
of M. Drouyn de Lhuys is takm uj^ 
with a refutation of those charges, 
and It is admitted on ail hands that 
his refutation of them is satisfactory 
and complete. With the history of 
Russian aggression for the last cen- 
tury before us, the charge of ambltioa 
against another power was strange in 
the mouth of a Russian minister. But 
the capitulation of 1741, which eon- 
firmed the previous Inmaunities of the 
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Latin comrnvnion in the Eastt were 
BOi, after all, of a natare to offend or 
alarm any one. The sort of protec- 
torate which thej established was 
BOt menacing to any power in En- 
rope, inasmuch as they api^ied to 
•Btablishments which were nnder the 
protection of all alike ; whilst the Greek 
protectorate was of the most exdn- 
aive character, and, as has been shown 
in a i^evioas article, was not religions, 
but politieal, and aimed at placing the 
whole Ottoman Empire at the feet of 



Another pdnt which M. Dronyn 
de Lhnys has handled snccessftdly, is 
that which relates to the difference in 
the measures adopted in common by 
France and En^^d, when affairs 
reached a most alarming pomt, and 
those which Bnssia, in the impatience 
of her ambition, adq>ted at the Terr 
outset. In the despatch of the 11th 
June, General Castelbigac is enjoined 
to ^>prise the Bassian Government 
of the position in which it was about 
to place itself with respect to the rest 
of Enn^; to warn it that it wss 
grieyonsly mistaken if it counted upon 
allies in the realisation of its designs, 
and particularly upon the German 
states. Indeed, it was not probable 
that these states would see with in- 
difference the Lower Danube in the 
possession of a powerful goTemment, 
which might at will obstruct its nayi- 
gation, and at any moment block up 
a commerdal outlet of so much im- 
portance. The French Minister clearly 
showed that the conduct of Russia 
was in opposition to the general in- 
terests of Europe ; and that the reali- 
aatioB of the doctrines of the Russian 
Chancellor meant, in point of fact, 
the sutjngatioB of the weaker states 
to the will of one ereat pwer. The 
replies of M. de Keeseirode are, (^ 
course, replete with the same pacific 
declarations which had produced so 
soporific an effect on our own Govern- 
ment, and with solemn denials of am- 
bitions views, which present a curious 
contrast with the warlike prepara- 
tions which were never for a moment 
suspended except by difficulties inde- 
pendent of the will of Russia. It was 
so<m seen that, couie qui eoute^ Russia 
was determined not to give way. 
Smooth and hypocritical, like a thief 
at the bar, who profits by the scanti- 



ness of the evidence at first brought 
against him, earnestly to protest 
his innocence, she became bold, inso- 
lent, and defying, like the same cul- 
prit when accumulated proofe leave no 
doubt of his guilt There are some 
despatches that have not been in- 
serted in the Momtetar^ but we have 
little doubt that the omitted ones are 
not less moderate, less firm, and not 
less characterised by good sense and 
dignity, than those we have noticed \ 
and if any such doubt existed, the 
ultimatum, which was at once followed 
by a complete rupture of diplomatic 
rdations, would suffice to remove it. 
Towards the close of December all 
was over. The massacre of Sinope 
had taken place, and no further hope 
remained of obtaining any satisiactoir 
result from a power which, in its dw 

Elomacy as its hostility, sppeared to 
ave sll at once lost every sentiment 
of truth, justice, and humanity. The 
autograph letter of the Emperor Na- 
poleon is little more than a summary 
of the despstch of the 25th December,, 
of the notes addressed to M. de Eis- 
seleff before his depsrture from Paris, 
and of the Isst letter of M. Drouvn 
de Lhujs to the French ambassador 
at St Petersburg. 

We believe the Emptor of Russia 
to have been led into his present dif- 
ficult position— a position from which 
escape, unless through a disastrous 
war, seems almost impossible— by the 
erroneous information he received 
with respect to the state of public 
feeling in France and England, from 
*' antiquated imbecilities** of both 
countries. In ordinary times it would 
be no easy task to so impose on anv 
person of intellisence, even much 
mferior to that or the Empennr Ni- 
cholas ; and his facility of belief in the 
present instance can only be explain- 
ed by the social and political compli- 
cations supposed to exist in a country 
which has gone through so many vio- 
lent changes. Under the regime of 
Louis Philippe, the female diploma- 
tists of the Rue 6t Florentin were 
enabled to ascertain with accuracy, 
and communicate with fidelity, the 
secret policy of the Tuileriea. In the 
Russian tabmi of Paris, the centre 
of the more important egpUmagt^ 
were nightly assembled ministers, ex- 
ministers, functionaries past and pre- 
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eent, and, la fine, all wbo, in oflMal 
murlance, were snpposed to represent 
France. The secrets, the gossip, tbe 
scandal of every political coterie in 
tbe capital, were discharged there, as 
in one common reservoir ; and were 
tlience transmitted for tbe informa- 
tion, or amusement, of the Imperial 
Conrt of Russia. Tbe ministers of 
the dtiaen-king were too eager to 
propitiate the favour of the northern 
Court, to withhold their confidence 
fh>m any of the Csar^s agents, official 
or non-oflkial. The revolution of 
February rudely interfered with that 
machinery, directed by a well-known 
iniriganU. Attendance at a half- 
dosen saloons no longer sufllced to 
obtain a knowledge of the state of 
the conntfy. Whilst a doien dow- 
agers of the old schools, and as many 
retired, discontented, or broken-down 
statesmen, and a few amateur repub- 
licans, were indulging in reveries of 
a restoration, or tbe re-establisbroent 
of a convention, with its appendages 
of committees of public safety, the 
dream was broken by the acclama- 
tions of millions, who bestowed abso- 
lute power on tbe only man capable 
of saving them. Tbe Cabinet of St 
Petersburg could not be expected to 
know more about the country than 
those who had for so many years ad- 
ministered its affairs. The agents of 
Russia beheld the struggle that had 
been going on so long among political 
coteries, the selfish disputes of dis* 
warded placemen, and their ephemeral 
and hollow reconciliations ; and they 
supposed that, because adventurers 
quarrelled, or political coteries made 
war on each other, the nation was 
similarly divided. The diplomatic 
communications of that period must 
be curious ; and we confess we should 
like to be permitted a perusal of the 
confidential correspondence of the 
well-known diplomate in petticoats, 
who for so many years was the pet 
agent of the Caar, and for whom ex- 
istence was valueless unless passed in 
the atmosphere of political intrigue, 
to which it had been so long aocns- 
tomed. When speaking of confiden- 
tial correspondence, we do not, of 
course, allude to those indecent libels 
penned daily in the French capital ; 
and, we regret to say, with the know- 
ledge, or under the superintendence, 



of persons who, thongh known fer 
profitgacy in private life, were the 
confidential companiona and bosom 
friends of peraonages whose praisea 
we have beard, even to satiety, for 
anaterhy of morals, and who are held 
np as samples of every pnblie and 
private virtoe. Those dirooiclers of 
scandal spared neither sex, nor age^ 
nor rank. Tbe meanest agency waa 
set to work to furnish amnaement for 
the Cabimet of the Caar during his 
hours of recreation ; and to record 
stories and anecdolea in the style and 
manner of TmUewteni det Riams^ tbe 
(Eil de Bctuf^ or the ChevaUer de 
Famklas, With such unerring gnidea, 
it is no wonder that the Caar be- 
lieved that the propitions moment 
was come. It was represented to 
him that the Court of Paris was more 
cornipt, more profligate, than that of 
Louis XV. ; that all France was im- 
poverished, degraded, and disoon-^ 
tented, anxious to throw off the yoke 
of the Buonaparte, eager to receive a 
sovereign flung to it by any foreign 
despot ; or, at all events, ntteriy in-* 
capable of resisting any encroach- 
ment, much less avenging any insult 
from abroad. The ruler of France, 
he was told, was overwhelmed by the 
difficulties that naturally encompass 
evtrj government in its commence- 
ment. His declaration of the pacific 
policy of the empire was but tbe un- 
willing avowal of hia weakness, and 
of his fears. The agitation of poli- 
tical parties, he believed, mined the 
country, though, since 1789, political 
intrigues, secret societies, and conspi- 
racies never were more poweriess 
than at the moment we speak of. 
The agents who thus instructed the 
Emperor of Russia crowned those re- 
ports by depicting Louis Napoleon 
as apathetic, because they saw him 
calm ; as hesitating and timid, because 
they saw him patient and moderate. 
We have no doubt that the Empe- 
ror of Russia was led into similar 
error with respect to this country. 
He was assured that it had become 
selfish and apathetic from its unex- 
ampled prosperity ; and that so opu- 
lent and so sensual a nation would 
never expose itself, after so long a 
peace, to the chances and the dangers 
of a long war, for the sake of main- 
taining the integrity and indepen- 
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^ence of an empire who«e people pre- 
ferred the Konm to the Bible. Their 
commereial prudenee, the lore of ease 
engendered bj opulence, the long 
period of time that passed since the 
wars with the firstNapoleon^ the manj 
important interests which hare grown 
«p since then, religions antipathy — 
everything, in fact— indisposed the 
English nation to interfere with his de- 
signs in Turkey. But the presence in 
the Goremment of astatesman, recent- 
ly so ridiculed and insulted by those 
who were now bis colleagues, be- 
lieTcd to be a warm admirer of the 
Emperor of Russia, and known for 
his cold hatred of the Emperor of the 
French, was considered the most 
fortunate circumstance of all ; it was, 
at any rate, a guarantee against 
any favourable understanding with 
France or her ruler. Letters, said 
to be from that statesman, address- 
ed to one of the former ministers 
of Louis Philippe, were read in one 
of the principal Russian saloons in 
Paris, the most notorious of all for 
intrigues, and the resort of the leaders 
of every anti-nationsl party. These 
letters, asserted to be cenuine, are 
described as having alluded in terms 
of the greatest contempt to the person, 
the character, and the intellect of 
L<Hiis Napoleon ; and as containing 
declaratioDS that, under no circum- 
stances whatever, could England act 
with France so long as its present 
regime lasted. The scum of the Or- 
leuiist agency were sent round to cir- 
culate the news, and despatches ad- 
dressed to St Petersburg repeated the 
same. The tone of a portion of the 
daily prtts in England with reference 
to France seem^to conirm those 
assnrances, and to render the forma- 
tion of a coaUtkm against the French 
Emperor, in which it was hoped Eng- 
land would join, by no means a 
dlfllenlt nor an improbable task. The 
falsest of all these calculations was 
unqestionably that which represented 
England as labouring under an op- 
pression of wealth, a plethora of opu- 
lence, of which indifference, timidity, 
and inaction were the consequences. 
Yet such is the description given of 
us to Russia by Orieanists, whose in- 
capacity and cowardice produced the 
overUmw of the dynasty of July. 
The acquisition of wealth and power 



supposes the possession of great energy 
of character; for those qualities We 
have been distinguished above all 
other people. That we have not be- 
come wearied or satiated, the events 
of each day that passes over our heads 
prove; and whatever be the period 
at which we are destined to reach the 
declining point, and which such scrib^ 
blere as Ledru Rollin and the like 
maintain we have attained, we our- 
selves believe that the fatal moment 
is still far distant. We have shown 
energy without example, since the 
time of the Romans, in making our- 
selves what we are ; and we are ready 
to let the world see that we know how 
to maintain the power which was 
supposed to have enervated us, with 
more than Roman courage. With 
admitted social and political evils^far 
less, however, than any other nation 
on earth — we have not become corrupt 
or effeminate. It is not true that the 
extraordinary development of our 
pnblic and private fortune has buried 
us in that shameful indolence which 
made the Romans so ea^ a prey to 
the barbarians. Prosperity has not 
made us forget or disregard our 
rights. The wonderful development 
of our railway communications and 
our steam navigation, the extension 
of our commerce, the pacification of 
India, the eolonisation of Africa, 
ought to have shown the Emperor of 
Russia that we have not yet fallen 
from our high estate in the political 
or moral worid. The miehty fleets 
and the gallant bands of warriora 
that are even now conveying to him 
our answer to his insolent defiance, 
will show him the magnitude of his 
error. Our courage and our acUvity, 
our resolution in council, and oor 
sternness in execution, ara In propor- 
tion to the grandeur of the Interests 
we have to defend. Our decline, 
much less our fall, has not yet com- 
menced ; and if any foreign or domes- 
tic friend has persuaded Russia that 
we resemble the Romans in the latter 
days of their empire, and that we are 
in a condition to fall a pray to the 
barbarians, he is an Idiot or a calum- 
niator. 

Nothing is now so dear as that the 
Emperor of Russia has been most 
grossly deceived with respect to Tur- 
key ; but it Is Just to admit that tbd 
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«rror has bMD also ihared by jdmbj 
who should koow better. Prinee 
Menschikoff, during his short sojourn 
«t ConstaDtliiople, had only time to 
insalt the Saltan and his goyemment, 
but also time to rouse a spirit of re- 
sentment and resistanee. The back- 
wardness of Turkey in cirilisatlon was 
taken as a proof of her weakness and 
her deficiencj in moral courage. But, 
with all her shortcomings, the old 
Mussulman spirit still subsisted amid 
(he ruins of her former glonr. It has 
been said that there are qualities which 
are eiflMed or destroyed bj refinement, 
but there are others which live with- 
out it, though the occasion may hare 
seldom occurred to call them forth. 
Turkish patriotism was regarded as a 
bjTword, Turkish lojaltj as a mock- 
ery ; Turkish courage was more than 
doubtful; and nothing remained of 
the daring ralonr which, in other 
times, made Christendom quail be- 
fore the Crescent, except that Tigoor 
of faith which once distinguished the 
children of the Prophet : and eren 
that, we were led to bellere, had de- 

gmerated into a brutal and ignoble 
natlcism, capable of vulgar crime, 
but unequal to a single act of heroism. 
The arrogant enTOj of Russia rendered 
an essential seryice, not to his imperial 
master, but to his intended yfctim. 
His insults roused the dormant spirit 
of the Mussulman. The Ottoman 
army was nndisdpUned — unproWded 
with the commonest necessaries ; the 
nary was but the melancholy remnant 
of Nayarino ; the Sultan's authority 
was weakened by internal abuses and 
disorders ; his territory dismembered 
by the separation of Greece, and by 
tne all but snccessfhl rebellion of 
Egypt. Those to whom he looked 
for aid or protection against his 
colossal foe were long cold, if not 
hostile to him ; yet Turkey rose with 
a couracB and a dignity which hare 
extorted applause, and won respect, 
even firom those who were most in- 
din>08ed to her cause, politically and 
religtonriy. She summoned her chil- 
dren about her ; appealed, not to the 
relentless fianatlcism of their creed, 
but to their manlier and nobler in- 
stincts ; and after making every sacri- 
fice, every concession consistent with 
self-respect, to appease or disarm her 
unscrupulous and faithless enemy, who 



was bent on her destmetkm, drew the 
sword in the caose of berindepeodenee. 
Whilst still uncertain whether riie was 
to maintain the struggle alone and 
nnsympathised with, against foarfdl 
odds, she advanced to the oontest 
with a bravery worthy of better times, 
and with a success which has aston- 
ished her friends as well as foes. The 
foelings wlilch Prince Mensdiikoff be- 
lieved he could most safoly outrage 
were those which quickened the nn- 
tion into lifo and vigour. Hie £m« 
peror of Russia was astonished at s 
result so diibrent from what he was 
led to expect The advices which had 
reached him from his friends in Lon- 
don, Paris, Beriin, Vienna, and Con- 
stantinople, were such as might havn 
been true some twenty years ago, but 
were fiOse in 1858. France and Eng- 
land were said to be divided, and 
likely to remain so as kmg as a Buona- 
parte ruled the destinies of the former, 
and as long as Lord Aberdeen directed 
the administration of the latter. France 
had become exhausted by revolution, 
discontented with her new diief; de- 
moralised, and rotten at the very 
heart ; — no remedy to restore her, till 
the Count de Chambord, or the Count 
de Paris, was restored to the throne ; 
and with England, satiated and un- 
wieldy with unwholesome prosperity, 
no desire remained, no pusion sur- 
vived, but that of enjoying in undis- 
turbed tranquillity what sbehad hardly 
acqubed. Count Orloff has leaned 
something at Vienna ; but it does not 
appear that the lesson has much pro- 
fited him or his imperious master. 

In these multiplied andintricate tran- 
sactions, in which Russia was alter- 
nately the deceived and the deceiver^ 
there is one point in particular to which 
we would dhrect the attention of our 
readers. We allude to the claim made 
by the Porte to the intenrention of 
the great powers in its quarrel with 
Russia. It is a claim based on equity 
and on international law, which it is 
impossible to dispute. Previous to 
1841, Turkey was hardly looked upon 
as forming part of the general com- 
bination of European states in the 
settlement of any great international 
question. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Turks were considered less as forming 
an integral part of the European 
family of nations, ^an as an agglo- 
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meration of variooB tribes of warriors^ 
bound together only by a common 
snperstition and a common fanati- 
cism ; not rooted in the soil they oo- 
capied, bnt merely encamped on the 
^ntskirts of Christendom. The Trea- 
ties of 1841, which fiuulitated toFrance 
the resamption of her place io Borope, 
after her separation the preyions year, 
also admitted Tniicey to that general 
political association. That priyilefle 
or right Torkey has not for^gotten m 
her hoar of need, as we believe she 
wonld have done in her hoar of 
prosperity; and in her appeal to 
the world against the pretensions 
of Rnssia, she sammoned Austria, 
France, Prosua, and Great Britain, 
in the name of those solemn obliga- 
tions, to come to her aid. She mun- 
tained that her participation in what 
is termed, in diplomatic parlance, the 
Co$icerte EuropSen^ was recognised; 
and she showed, we think saooess- 
iolly, that henceforth all qaesticms 
affecting the independence and inte- 
crity of her territo^shoald be brought 
before the great tribonai of Earopeaa 
states, and not left to the jadgment 
of a single and an interested power. 
The principle of the right claimed by 
Turkey was admitted by the Cabinets 
of Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London; 
and that recognition is manifest in 
the documents that hare been made 
public. In the note addressed to the 
Austrian Cabinet on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1853, we find this declaration : — 
** The multii^city of the relations and 
the alliances of the Sublime Porte 
and of the European States, giving to 
it, in every respect, the right and the 
li»culty of participatiuff in the com- 
munity which binds taese States to 
each other, and to the security which 
they derive from them, the necessity 
will be felt of confirming and com- 
pleting in that sense the Treaty of 
1841, and for that it reposes on the 
friendly efforts of the allied Courts.** 
And tiie allied Courts, in turn, de- 
clared, "that the Russian Grovem- 
ment, which invaded the territory of 
the Sultan, had placed itself in oppo- 
sition with the resolutions declared by 
the great powers of Europe in 18^ 
and 1841. That, moreover, the spirit 
of the important transaction in which 
Russia took {Mfft in 1841 with the 
other powers, and with Turkey her- 



self, is opposed to the pretension that 
the affairs of the East should be 
treated otherwise than in common, 
and in the conferences in which all 
these interests should be examined 
and discussed. And it must be wen 
understood that every such question 
must be treated by Jive; and that it 
does not belong to one or to two 
cabinets to settle, separately or apart, 
interests which may affect the whole 
of Europe.** The allies of Turkey also 
added, '' that the Treaty of 1841, in 
the meaning of which all are this day 
agreed, is to serve as the basis of 
operations. All the powers who have 
signed that treaty are qualified to 
appeal to it. We present ourselves 
as the defenders of that treaty, vio- 
lated in its spirit, and as the sup- 
porters of the equilibrium of Europe, 
menaced by the power which seemed, 
more than any other, to have the 
pretension of constituting herself the 
guardian of it. The cause for which 
we are armed is that of all.** That 
claim of Turkey to form part of the 
European community is precisely the 
one to which Russia is inexorably 
opposed. Its admission would destroy 
the monopoly of interference and pro- 
tection which the Czar wishes to 
maintain over Turkey, and we need 
not therefore be surprised at the stem 
refhsals which the good offices of any 
other power have mvariably encoun- 
tered at St Petersburg. Russia in- 
8i3ted throughout that the question 
onlv regarded Russia and Turkey; 
It denied the right of any one to in- 
terfere, except in advising Tuikey to 
submit to her dictates; and to the 
last she r^ected all intorention or 
mediation. It is true that interven- 
tion menaced the fundamental prin- 
dple on which the traditional policy 
of Russia is based ; and the day that 
the Treaty of 1841 forms part of the 
international law of Europe, the de- 
signs of Russia on Turkey are at once 
arrested. Russia will then have lost 
all exclusive rights ; and all questions 
<tf public interest affecting the Porte 
must be treated by all the states who 
have affixed their signatures to that 
Important instrument. 

We are decidedly of opinion that 
the view taken by Turkey of the rights 
created for her by this new state of 
things, is the correct one; and we 
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mbmit that ilie interpreUtioii which 
gives the greatest effect to the joint 
eogagemeot of the four powers, is 
that which is most oonformtble to 
the spirit and meaning of its fhuners. 
** The important act of this Conven- 
tion,*" said IL Goisot in the Chamber 
ci Peers, ** is to have included the 
Porte itself, the inviolabUity of the 
soTereign rights of the Saltan, the re- 
pose of the Ottoman Empire, in the 
pnblic law of Europe. Therein is com- 
prised the general recognition — the 
recognition made in common, and offi- 
cially declared— of the inyiolabiUtjr of 
the sovereign rights of the Porte, and 
of the consolidation of the Tnrkish 
Empire. It cannot be snpposed that 
France would hare refiised to fiiciiitata 
by her adhesion the execntion of that 
ace.** ''The Toroo-EgypUan ques- 
tion,*' said the same minister in the 
Chamber of deputies, ** was settled — 
the question oi Constantinople re- 
mained. What is the object the policy 
of Europe has in view for a long time 
past with reference to Constantinople? 
It is to withdraw Constantinople from 
exclusive protection; to admit Turkey 
into our European law ; and to pro- 
vent her from becoming the Portugal 
of Russia. Well, then, a step has 
been made towards that end. It is 
true that the Porte has not been se- 
cured from ambition of all kinds — 
from all the chances of the future: 
but, at all events, we have an official 
instrument, signed by all the great 
powers of Europe, which admits 
Turkey into the European law, which 
declares that it is the intention of all 
the great powers to respect the invio- 
lability of the Sultan's rights, uid to 
consolidate the repose of the Ottoman 
Empire." 

There is no doubt that Russia is 
deeply interested in the possession of 
Constantinople. It is equally certain 
that, whenever she becomes mistress 
of both shores of the Bosphorus, she 
will, in an incredibly short time, 
add to her present pre-eminent mili- 
tary character that of a first-rate 
commercial and maritime power. The 
populations that would then acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Knout 
would be over eighty millions; and 
the seventy millions of Christians pro- 
fessing the Greek faith would bow 
their necks to the political and reli- 



gloiis autocrat Russia would then 
indeed hold at her girdle the keys of 
the Caspiaa Sea, the lake of Azof, 
the Black Sea, and the Me^terraneao. 
The po ss e ss ion of Syria and Egypt 
woold belbre long follow, as a matter 
of course, that of Turkey in Europe ; 
and soon the fairest regions in the 
worid, the most fertile shores of that 
inland sea, would fidl under her mie. 
A single gUnoe at the map will enable 
us to comprehend the magnificence, 
the vast extent, of such an aoqnisitioo ; 
and the mind may dwell with wonder 
on the immensity of the new Russian 
Empire in Europe and Asia, and an- 
ticipate the supremapy she would gain 
by the conquest of Constantinople, 
which opens to her a path to the very 
heart of civilised Eun^ie. That Russia 
should make gigantic effbrts, and risk, 
as she is now risking, her rank as » 
first-rate Power, if not her existence, 
to attain such an object, is not uston- 
ishing. The fair capital that stands 
on the Bo^horus is the guarantee of 
the empire of the worid. It is more 
than the amotion of Alexander, of 
Chariemague, or of Napoleon, ever 
dreamed the realisatioa of; and if 
treachery or violence ever gives it to 
Russia, the irresistible and univosal 
domination of Rome over the rest of 
the worid, after the fall of Carthage, 
alone fhrnishes an example of what 
Russia would then beccmie. 

Russia has, by the tderance or 
apathy of Europe, been singular^ 
favoured since the seventeeth century ; 
and she whose name was not even 
mentioned in the Treaty of West- 
phalia, which defined the limits of the 
great European states, has risen to 
gigantic proportions since then. She 
has invariably availed herself, as she 
is now ready to do, of the dissensions 
of the Western kingdoms : ^e has ab- 
sorbed provinces and nations of vari- 
ous tongues, religions, and races ; and 
has opened her way, through the terri- 
tories of her neighbourB, to the shores 
of two seas. Her hand it was that 
put an end to the existence of Poland. 
It was she that paralysed Sweden and 
Denmark ; and it is by her that Persia 
and Turkey have beoi pushed on to 
their ruin. The history of her crimes 
in Poland is the same as that of her 
plunder in Turkey, Georgia, and Persia; 
and the partition of the ancient north- 
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era kingdom is now to be repeated 
with the Ottoman Empire. The 
means she employs are ever the same; 
— menaces and caresses by tarns ; — 
attempts at exciosiye intervention ; — 
a slow but steady system of dismem- 
berment ; — pretensions and claims, 
as impudently advanced as they are 
unfounded ; then apparently with- 
drawn, postponed, placed in abey- 
ance, seemingly forgotten, but never 
finally abandoned; revived with hypo- 
critical humility, or with arrogance, 
according to circumstances ; pretexts 
of quarrel of the most imaginary 
and untenable kind ; intimidation 
mingled with seduction. Nothing 
is too bold, too base for her self- 
ishness. Her princes and nobles are 
spies ; her princesses — worse. No 
profligacy is too gross, no crime is 
too enormous, that advances by one 
inch the influence of '* Holy Russia.** 
War is undertaken for no other object 
than to arrive at conventions ruinous 
to the conquered. Such is the here- 
ditary policy of Russia ; such it has 
been siuce she first assumed a stand- 
ing in Europe; and we say it. to 
our shame, that her unexampled suc- 
cess is in great part owing to the self- 
ishness of some, the exaggerated fears 
of others, and the indHference and 
apathy of all the states of Europe. 
If England and France had but pro- 
nounced a veto in 1774, Poland might, 
with a reformed constitution, and an 
improved administration, still be an 
independent kingdom, and stand the 
barrier between the barbarism of the 
north and the civilisation of the west. 
If the Western Powers had directed 
their attention a little more frequently, 
and more earnestly to Turkey, the 
events against which we are now pre- 
paring might not have taken place. 
Even now, it is not too late ; and we 
firmly believe that it is in the power, 
as we have little doubt it is the desire, 
of Europe, to arrest for many years 
the aggressive policy of Russia. 

We have heard one argument ad- 
vanced against our interference to 
save Turkey from Russia, and which 
seems to have made a certain impres- 
sion in some quarters. We think the 
argument to be more specious than 
real ; and the only reason we notice 
it here is, because it has been dwelt 
upon by persons whose opinions are 
in other respects entitled to consider- 
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ation. We are told that it is a shame 
and a scandal for a civilised and' reli- 
gious nation to go to war in support 
of a barbarous and unbelieving Go- 
vernment. If such an argument mean 
anything, it must mean that England 
is to have no ally but such as can 
boast of equal civilisation, and profess 
the same faith as ourselves. We 
deny that we go to war, and in sup- 
port of Turkey, in order to insure the 
supremacy of the Koran over the 
Bible, of the Crescent over the Cross, 
of barbarism over civilisation. We 
take the part of Turkey, not on reli- 
gious grounds, but on political ; to 
prevent the extension of Russia in 
those parts of Europe and Asia where 
her power would seriously endanger 
the vital interests of Western Europe ; 
to maintain what is termed the balance 
of Europe; or, in other words, to pre- 
vent any one Power from growing to 
such a colossal size as that all the others 
would be at her mercy. We do not go 
to war to continue Mussulman barbar- 
ism, or to perpetuate the despotism 
under which the Christian populations 
have groaned. The conditions on 
which France and England aflbrd suc- 
cour to the Sultan are, that the reform 
long since commenced by Sultan 
Mahmoud, and continued by Abdul 
Medjid, shall be still further de- 
veloped ; and that the Christian sub- 
je(its of the Porte, whose condition 
has materially improved, shall be 
placed on an equality with the Mus- 
sulmans. As well might it be said 
that our wars in Spain had for their 
object the protection of the Roman 
Catholic religion, the consolidation of 
the influence of the Pope, the re esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition, or the 
perpetuation of the stupid despotism 
of Ferdinand. We entered on the 
Peninsular war, not for such objects, 
but for reasons similar to those which 
now lead us to the East ;— to rescue 
the Spanish territory from the grasp 
of a usurper, from the power of a 
conqueror whose ambition of univer- 
sal rule was not less than that of 
Nicholas; to prevent the whole of 
Europe from falling under the domi- 
nion of a single potentate. In this 
country we denounce the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome as contrary to 
Scripture, and we, a Protestant Go- 
vernment, employed its armies in de- 
fence of a nation whose principle has 
2 n 
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been, aad still is, intolenuice of all 
other creeds but its own, aad agiinst 
a Goyemment which, whatever may 
have been its faolts, had not, at all 
events, reUgions intolerance among 
them. In no coontry is the Boman 
Catholic religion made to assmne a 
more odioos lorm than in Spain. We 
are told that the Tnrks speak of 
Christians as ^^ dogs ;** bat, in Chris- 
tian Spain, English Protestants are 
actnallj treated as dogs, or worse. 
We have seen, and this within a very 
few years, those who fought, and bled, 
and died in the caose of Spanish in- 
dependence, flong, like ofial, into a 
hole, or left to rot on the sea coast 
below high-water mark. We have, 
within the last few months, witnessed 
the tedious negotiations carried on be- 
tween onr Minister at Madrid and the 
Government in whose cause our blood 
and treasures have been spent with 
profusion, to obtain a seclnded spot of 
earth wherein the bones of those of 
our countrymen, who still labour to 
introduce civilisation into that coun- 
try, may be sheltered from pollution ; 
and we have no cause to rejoice at its 
humiliating conclusion. When we 
are told of Turkish bigotry and intol- 
erance, we would point to Madrid, to 
Naples, and to Tuscany. Turkish 
honour and Turkish fidelity to en- 
gagements will not suffer by a com- 
parison with the Government of her 
most Catholic Majesty, as we pre- 
sume those Englishmen who have had 
anything to do with it will be ready 
to admit. We are not of opinion that 
the barbarism of the Turks is greater 
than that which may be found in 
many parts of the Spanish peninsula ; 
and those who have travelled into the 
interior of both countries may bear 
witness to the fact that her Catholic 
Majesty's subjects, with the exception 
of the large towns, cannot be sur- 
passed by any others in ignor- 
ance, sloth, and bigotry. Corrupt as 
the Turkish Government may have 
been, and badly administered as the 
country unquestionably is, we doubt 
whether the general run of Spanish 
statesmen have exhibited much more 
probity, inte|^y, and talent in go- 
vernment, with all the advantages of 
our example ; and, in the matter of 
private morsls, we think we could 
point out Spanish sovereigns who, 
with all their piety and attachment to 
Catholidsm, have not much to boast 



over Sultan Abdul Me^. We are 
not of opinion that, as respects mete 
civilisation, the Russian serfs are sn- 
perior to the Turks. We have no 
evidence that Russia has made any 
improvement within the reootteotioa 
of the present generation ; while it is 
nndeniable that, within ^ sanw 
space of time, Turkey had made, and 
is still making, material progress in 
its administration. Since the time of 
Mahmoud, Turkey— though, of course, 
still fSu* behind France and England — 
has effected immense ameliorations in 
all matters connected with internal na- 
vigation, with her military and naval 
establishments, and her political and 
judicial administration ; aoid, from the 
great improvement that has taken plaoe 
hi the condition of her Christian popo- 
lati<mB, we are confident that, before 
long, she will realise the wish of Mah- 
mond, and those populations will be 
placed on a footing of political equal- 
ity with the Mussulmans. We dkmht 
whether all these things can be stated 
of Russia. 

The Grand-duke Michael is said to 
have predicted the dismemberment of 
the Russian Empire soon after the 
death of the present autocrat. What- 
ever be the claims of that prince to 
the character of a prophet, it is evi* 
dent that Russia is now approaching 
a more important crisis. Russia will 
give way, or she will not If the for- 
mer, her prestige is gone, and the 
pettiest Continental kingdom may re- 
gard her with indifference. K the 
latter, a more terrible fate may await 
her, for she can scarcely resist all 
that is powerihl in Europe combined 
against her. Russia has been to 
Europe, for the last forty years, what 
a ball remaining in an old wound is 
to the limb of a veteran. Eveiy 
change of temperature, the heat of 
summer, the cold of winter, pro- 
duces uneasiness and pain. The ball 
must now be extracted; the wound 
must now be entirely cloiBed np, that 
we may be all at rest. 

Since the preceding pages were writ- 
ten, a ^* Confidential correspondence ** 
has been brought to lignt, which 
no longer leaves any mystery in this 
once incomprehensible question. Our 
readers will find these important docu- 
ments, and the indefensible conduct 
of the Ministry in the matter, fully 
discussed in the concluding flurtide A 
this Number. 
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Tired of poetical criticism, in which 
we last month so freely indulged, and 
tnrainfif with satisfaction from the po- 
litical disquisitions now going through 
the press for the benefit of our sorely- 
perplexed countrymen, we feel dis- 
posed, cutting both poetry and politics, 
£urly to fly our shores, and recreate 
ourselves and readers in some less 
troubled quarter of the earth. Among 
the host of new books on our table, 
redolent of Cossack and Turk, Cross 
and Cresc^t, and here and there 
interspersed with cabalistic -looking 
tities, which, we are requested to 
believe, signify the ^' Doom of Tur- 
key," or the " Drying up of the 
Euphrates**— lo, there peeps f<Mth one 
of a more pacific hue. There, lustrous 
on its boards, rises the feathery palm- 
tree of the Desert, — tiie Arab tent, — 
the camel ; and what an emblem of 
peace is that cross-legged Oriental, 
smoking his long pipe, imperturbable 
as a statue! Se£t mUmumque $edelni. 
We open the book, and, amidst the 
intricacies of a veiy long title, catch 
the piquant words— '* Wanderings in 
the Afirican Sahara." ♦ How we feel 
the breezes of the Desert come around 
nsl — the freedom, — the expanse, — 
the wild novelty of the scene ; — the 
heaving motion of the camel beneath 
ns,— the flashing spears and pennons 
of the escort, as they whirl in mimic 
warfare around. Away into the 
Desert 1 with a sea of rigid white 
sand beneath, and a twin sea of glow- 
ing li^t above I On, over the waste, 
till the glare of day is done, and the 
cool breeze comes forth, and all the 
stars of night, — and we kiss our hand 
to the moon ^' walking in brightness,** 
and say, with Southey, 

<* How beaatiful is night I 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor clond, nor speck, nor 

stain. 

Breaks the serene of heayen ; ' 

In fidl-orbed glory yonder Moon divine 

Bolls threaffh the dark-bine deaths. 

Beneath ner steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the ronnd ocean, girdled by the iky ! 
How bsMiiful is night 1 ** 



What mystery hangs over this last- 
bom of continents I whose plains are 
sea-beds, at whose vast upheaval the 
waters of ocean must have rushed 
furiously in all directions to regain 
their leveL A land <^ mvstery, ^m 
the days ofHerodotusnntd now. How 
we long to join those yearly caravans, 
which, after leaving behind them the 
whole nortiiera region of the coast, 
travel for sixty days southwards 
through the burning Sahara, — reach- 
ing springs but once a-week, — cross- 
ing alternately now mountain-ridges, 
now seas of sand ; until, passing from 
oasis to oasis, they at length pene- 
trate into the region of Soudaan, — the 
heart of Africa, the death-place of 
Clapperton, and Bichardson, and 
Overweg, — and behold the great cen- 
tral lake of Tchad, the most inaocea- 
aible point on the globe, yet to within 
a few miles of whose shores the dying 
energies of Clapperton brought a boat, 
— ^whose waters have been navigated 
by his European comrade, and on 
whose bosom, perchance, that bark 
still floats, with the flag of England 
flying from its mast ! 

Such were the qnick musings of 
the moment of imaginative pleasure 
which elapsed, as we cut open 

greface and contents, and plunged 
ito the book itself. In a trice, the 
argument of the book is plain to us. 
After a residence of several years on 
the shores of North Africa--during 
which time he seems to have master- 
ed the various dialects of the Arab 
tribes, and of course studied their 
manners — Mr Davis, the reverend 
author, catches sight of an excellent 
opportunity for visiting the interior. 
^^Sidy Mohammed Bey,** he says, 
^^ the heir-apparent of the throne ot 
Tunis, — a prince possessed of excel- 
lent qualities, among which extreme 
kindness and affability are not the 
least prominent,— was on the point 
of making a journey into the interior, 
in order to regulate some public 
affairs ; and, upon application, he 
very kindly took me under his imme- 
diate protection.** 



* EfmmminmyTefHA; w^W<mderi&gt^Balc^^}m^^ Jlkuiratimg th€ Moral, 
Social, ami Political Condition of iMrumt Arab Tribet of the Afriian Sakara^ 
BjtheBev. W.Dav]%F.BJ3.SJL 2 vols. ImdouildJ^. 
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On the sixth day after startingf, 
they came to a gooa deal of broken 
coQDtry, — traversed seyeral dry beds 
of rivers,'— and crossed a number 
of nigged heights, rent into strange 
shapes. Marching through an opening 
in one of these minor ridges, they passed 
at once from a beautiful plain into the 
wild and ragged outskirts of the great 
chain of Gebel Waslaat, celebrated for 
the warlike character of its ancient 
inhabitants. " At a little distance,** 
says Mr Davis, " these famous and 
romantic heights have a most lovely 
appearance, resembling the vineyards 
of Spain and of the south of France ; ** 
but on a nearer approach, he found — 
as on many other occasions during 
the expedition— that it was only dis- 
tance that lent to them their enchant- 
ing look. The Arabs of the coast 
look upon this region as perhaps the 
blackest spot in all creation ; and yon 
may as well call one of them a devil 
as a Waslaati, They relate that this 
part was at one time inhabited by a 
very wicked people, and that the 
Pharaoh under whom the Israelites 
were in bondage, and who received 
such signal chastisement, was a na- 
tive of these mountains. The Mo- 
hammedan doctors go still further, 
and assert that it was upon this Gebel 
Waslaat that Eblis (Satan) was hurled 
down, after his expulsion from the re- 
gions of light and happiness; and 
that it was in these mountains that 
he took up his first earthly abode. 

Leaving these ill-omened mountains 
to the west, they journeyed south- 
eastwards, for two days, through a 
plain, which, says Mr Davis, "for 
this part of the world, must be pro- 
nounced a luxuriant one.** It is 
pretty well cultivated, and is watered 
by a river which has its source in the 
Waslaat mountains. They then en- 
camped for a couple of days in the vici- 
nity of Cairwan, the " city of saints.*' 
'* At a short distance,** he says, " this, 
like every other Mohammedan city of 
Any note, has a fine appearance, but 
as one approaches, its beauty vanishes. 
Crooked and filty streets, mined and 
dilapidated houses, wretched shops 
and miserable hovels, are too glaring 
not to attract one*s attention.*^ The 
ciiv ia surrounded by a wall in pretty 
iition, and has a garrison of 

well as of irregular troops. 

re large cisterns, supple- 



menting the reservoirs with which 
the houses within are furnished for 
collecting rain-water ; and, still more 
remarkable, though much less nsefiil^ 
the tomb wherein repose the holy re- 
mains of Saint Shaab, " the Prophet*a 
barber.** 

After a two days* halt, they left be- 
hind them the plain of Cairwan, aind 
began to approach the borders of the 
Sahara. On the day after startlogv 
the Prince*s party was met bj the 
" noble and highly-favoured *' tribe of 
Arabs, the Dreeds (who are allow^edl 
to sit in presence of a prince, whilst 
every other Arab is obliged to stand>, 
headed by their kaid or governor, 
Smeeda Ben Azooz. ^' Smeeda him- 
self was mounted on a magnificent 
grey steed, whose saddle appeared to 
be of a solid mass of gold, so richljr 
was it embroidered; and the other 
trappings were also sumptuon^ly 
adorned with gold and silver. He 
rode in advance, and the hundred 
Dreeds who followed him were on 
horses not much inferior to that of 
their proud and haughty chief. Whe& 
within about a hundred yards of the 
Prince, Smeeda dismounted, and ap- 
proached on foot to kiss his hand. 
On resuming his seat in the saddle, he 
took up his position to his mastered 
left, whilst his attendants fell back isk 
the rear of our party.** 

The Prince was enthusiasticallx 
fond of hunting. Every day, whea 
he had the opportunity, he was en- 
gaged in it. The chase of gazelles 
was his favourite sport, and it was 
one in which success was neither 
easily nor frequently achieved. •* It 
is a grand sight,*' says Mr Davls^ 
^* to behold these slender-limbed and 
feeble-looking tiny creatures defying 
the most spirited horse in speed. 
When pursued, they actually oftco 
stopped to nibble the grass,-^as if to 
challenge the rider and ridicule his 
efibrts, and treat him, his horse and 
hounds alike, with contempt.** They 
were frequently seen in companies of 
about twenty together. On the day 
after Smeeda and his Dreeds joined 
the expedition, a great many gazelles 
were chased by the Prince's cavalry 
and the Arabs, but not a single one 
was killed. This, it is alleged, was 
owing, firstly, to the rough and brokea 
character of the soil; secondly, to 
the burning heat which prevailed^ 
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juid tbirdlj, the abirocco wind, which 
sometimes, as it blew in their faces, 
seemed as if it carried along with it 
dames of fire, and caosed the riders to 
check the speed of their horses. But 
to compensate the partj for their 
bootless efforts, Smeeda sent his ser- 
vants for his well-trained hawks. 

** In half an boor about twenty of these 
birds of prey, of an nnosually large size, 
^ere brought, accompanied by soTeral 
Dreeds, expert in hawking. Smeeda, — 
^bo is rather a short, bat rery corpulent 
man, with a handsome face, ornamented 
bj a fine black, neatly-trimmed beard, 
and most penetrating dark eyes, — was 
tills day mounted on a beantinil white 
horse, decked out with the same saddle 
and trappings bis grey horse exhibited 
the day before. The dress of the rider 
was elegant and rich in the extreme. 
As soon as be had protected bis hands 
from the talons by gauntlets, partly 
coTered with plates of gold, a hawk was 
handed to him by one of bis attendants. 
He undid the hood which confined the 
head of the bird, and prerented his quick 
«ye from beholding* the objects around. 
In an instant the hawk was seen soaring 
«p to the sky. Another and another fol> 
lowed, and in this manner about tweWe or 
fifteen were despatched. A few seconds 
elapsed, when one after the other pounced 
upon bis prey. Hares and rabbits, part- 
ridges and other birds, were thus secured 
in abundance. The serrants were busily 
engaged running in all directions to secure 
both the hawks and the prey,~the former, 
in order to adjust their hoods for a short 
time previous to being despatched again ; 
and the latter, ' to cut the throat ' before 
life is extinct, so as to render them law- 
ful food for the true bdieter** 

In connection with this love of the 
chase, we mnst mention an incident 
which occurred as the expedition 
was approaching Cairwan, and which 
shows bow little prevalent is any rule 
bat the "law of the strongest" in 
those quarters, and how naturally 
men take to deceit as a refuge against 
lawless force. Mr Davis and some 
others of the party came to half-a- 
dozcn Arab tents, where, to their 
great surprise, a general stillness and 
gloom prevailed. The men and chil- 
•dren sat on the ground with an air of 
profoundest melancholy ; whilst the 
women, usually so active, were rest- 
ing from their labours, and exhibiting 
grief by floods of tears. 

'''What has happened, Ali, that yon 
are all so much cast down 1 ' asked one 
of our party, addressing an old man. 
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' Such is the will of God/ was ^e only 
reply. 

' But what has happened, Ali 1 ' 

'Mahtcobf — it is so preordained !' 
answered the old man, shaking his head, 
and cUsping bis bands. 

* Has any one died 1 ' 

To this he only replied with a sigh, and 
pointed us to the interior of bis tent. 
But instead of participating in bis grief, 
my friend abruptly asked him, — Where is 
the iloffhi (greyhound) of last year t ' 

' How can yeu put saoh a question to 
me, when you witness my grief and dia- 
tressr 

' Who, then, is dead t ' pursued my in* 
quisitire companion. 

' My wife ! ' replied the old Arab, again 
pointing us to the interior of the tent, 
where apparently she lay, corered with 
a kind of i>lanket. 

'But what have yon done with f^ 
lately (greyhound) 1 ' 

Old Ali now indignantly expressed his 
surprise that such a question should bo 
put. to him at a time when his mind 
was so differently occupied. He thought 
it manifested hard-beartedness, if not 
cruelty. 

'But are you sure your wife is quite 
deadr 

< Do not mock me, Moslems ! ' 

The interrogator then called a soldier, 
who happened to be near, and gare him 
his horse to hold, while he himself ruth- 
lessly entered the tent. On remoTing the 
blanket,he found the Arab's wife, all idire, 
and holding the pet ilos^i in her arms. 
On being thus detected, the poor woman 
cried out most beseechingly, 'Do not 
take the dog ! ' and the whole company, 
men, women, and children, most implor- 
ingly re-echoed the cry. 

The intruder then turned to old Ali, 
and with an ironical smile said, — ^'Yon 
see your dear wife is not quite dead ! ' " 

The Prince, as we have said, was a 
keen sportsman, and not one of his 
dogs could compare with Ali*s sioghi; 
but his veneration for justice predo- 
minated even overhisloveof the chase. 
^'Ali is rich," said he, when the 
hound was brought to him, "and 
money will not tempt him, else I 
would gladly ofier it him. Send the 
slogld instantly backT* 

The day after the junction of Smee- 
da and his noble Dreeds, the expedi- 
tion entered the district of the Majer, 
—a tribe (numbering 200 tents, or 
1 200 souls) of a peculiarly rascally cha- 
racter, ana the larger portion of whose 
scanty resources is obtained by the 
robbery and murder of travellers. For 
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these e otniges tbey are rardj brought 
to accoant, save when the Prince, or 
other representative of the Regency of 
Tunis, makes a tonr in penoa among 
the tribes. On the present occasion 
they had a heavy debt to pay, — the 
▼aloe of a life, in the Desert, being 
generally reckoned at from twenty- 
Ire to thirty camds. Within the 
precincts of this tribe are the mins of 
Spaitla, the ancient Snfetnla ; and, by 
the fsTonr of the Prince, onr author 
set ont to Tisit them. Under the 
guidance of theMajer chief, and escort- 
ed by twenty soldiers wdl mounted, 
and armed to the teeth— after a gal- 
lop over a beautiful plain, and thence 
crossing a district of hill and dale, 
** all covered with verdure, and occa- 
sionally bordering upon the pictur- 
esque,*' Mr Davis and his party arrived 
at the ruins. On their first approach all 
was perfectly still. Not a sound but 
their own was audible, save the rip- 
pling of a brook which glides past the 
ruins on their north-eastern side. Not 
a human being was to be seen, either 
among the mins or in their vicinity ; 
and even animal life seemed to have 
for ever departed from the sombre 
walls and mansions of the ancient Su- 
fetulans. But such was not really the 
case. In the holes, caverns, and clefts 
of the rocks on which the city sUnds, 
were dispersed numbers of the follow- 
m and subjecu of the Majer chief. 
From their dwellings they issued forth 
imperceptibly to the traveUers. And 
most unplewant company they must 
have been ; for, says our author, " aU 
the corrupt ramificaUons of the hu- 
"ff K*""^""*** the vUe actions of 

toite P-Jse-tban^ «7dSrtid'J:r 
«iUon, bu « chmning ^tV»A 
oUTe, joniper. «<, .J.^Sd^'L^'W 
abDodance stad the b«nkii^*i" 
brook. Oftheplaceit^?''^' °' *««• 
•ays, " I had do eonceoUon' ^ .k^*^"^ 
tent of the nims to b^ Ca k**** **" 
that «y compa.foni'JS^^Vr' ~ 

b^7?be*'rSfi'i^o„'-bJ: 
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angles, I could ahnosi fkney myself 
agdn on the majestic rcdns of Baai- 
bec.*' He especially notices a snmp- 
tuous triumphal arai of the Corin- 
thian order, with a lesser mrch on each 
side. From this he proceeded to three 
temples, — upon which time, and the 
innate destructive disposition of tiie 
Arabs, have left evident traces. 
^*- Parts are in a most dilapidated con- 
dition, yet it is surprising to meet 
with so much which, with wery little 
trouble and expense, might eaafljr be 
restored to its former grandeur. The 
front and entrance to the temples are 
in mins^ and large masses of stone are 
lying about in all dire<»tions, and blo^ 
up the ingress ; but the backs, whieh 
fiue the triumphal arch, are in capical 
p^Mttr." 

On his retnm from risitingr the 
ruins of Spaitla, our author and his 
companions, miscalculating the move- 
ments of the main body of the expe-^ 
dition, found themselves very mach 
out of their reckoning. Night came 
on, — their guide, the Major chief, dis- 
appeared at the very tune his presence 
was most requhed; and what with 
the fear of his rascally tribe before 
their eyes, as well as of the wild 
beasU of the desert, the night which 
the little party had to pass on the 
sands before they could rejoin the 
main body was anything but a com- 
fortable one. 

Lions are common in these parta^ 
and their tracks were occasionally 
visible ; but the king of beasts 
nowhere appeared in person, and 
the Prince, who longed to try his 
skill OB this lord^ tenant of the wastes, 
was balked of his sport. Hyenas are 
likewise to be met with ; and the man- 
ner in which they are taken by tiie 
Arabs in these parts is very peculiar. 
Its subterranean abode, it appears, is 
so narrow as not to permit of the ani- 
mal turning about in it ; and hf nee, 
to use the Arab phraseology, it has 
" two doors," by one of which it en- 
ters, and by the other goes out. The 
Arabs, \yingperchts in the vicinity of 
one of these dens, watch the particular 
hole by which the hyena enters, and 
then proceed to place a strong lope 
net over the opposite hole,— whilst 
one of their fraternity, sklHed hi the 
business, and prepared with a rope» 
works his way in by '^ the door** which 
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the Mumai has entered. As he netrs 
tiie brute (which cannot torn npon 
him), he ^ channs it," acooirding to 
oar anthor*8 infonnaats, saying, — 
^ Come, my dear little creatare ; I 
wiiileadyoa to places where maaj 
carcases are prepared for yon,— plenty 
of food awaits yoa. Let me fasten 
this rope to yooi beantiftil leg, and 
stand qoiet whilst I do so/' This sen- 
teaee, or semething yery similar to it,^ 
is repeated ttU the operation is effectn- 
ally achieved ; when the daring son 
of the Sahara begins to gore the bnite 
with a dagger, till he is forced to rush 
ont, when he is caught in the net, and 
ekher killed on the spot or carried off 
all? e. If any blunder happens, how- 
STer, — as is sometimes the case^ — 
through which the hyena is enabled 
to struggle and re-enter its abode, the 
*^ charmer," in spite of his charming, 
falls a victim to its savage rage, and 
frequMitly his companions can scarcely 
ecmtrive to get dear without feeling 
something of its effects. 

The powerful Hamama tribe was 
the next which onr travellers fell in 
with, — two hundred of this tribe com- 
ing to pay their respects to the heir- 
apparent of the throne, and escort him 
to the city of Gafsa. '' There was 
much In thehr appearance," says Mr 
Davis, *^ to make me regard this tribe 
with a great degree of interest. They 
are genuine Arabs, and of this they 
are very proud. ^ Their hand is 
against every man, and every man*s 
hand is agiunst them.* An oflker 
from the reigning sovereign of Tunis, 
(who has just joined our expedition) 
with a number of cavalry soldiers, is 
BOW amongst them, in order to enforce 
a fine of 2000 camels, for murders 
and other outrages committed by these 
genuine descendants of Ishmael. They 
are at enmity with the Dreeds, jeal- 
ous of the Farasbeesh, and almost 
eonstantly at war with the Mamshe — 
a tnbe inhabiting the western borders 
of the regency, quite as powerful and 
as fhll of pretensions as their own." 
As seldom more than thirty camels 
are ever demanded for a single life, 
tiiese two thousand camels symbolise 
upwards of sixty murders committed 
by this tribe, and known to the Gov- 
ernment 1 

His Highness the Prince made his 
entiy in grand style into Cafsa, — ^the 



Mamlooks on their dioioe horses, and 
in their best nniforms^a native band 
playing their national tunes— a host 
of unfurled banners— *aBd at the wings 
several companies of eavahry. In all, 
inchuiing the various tribes that had 
joined, the camp now amounted to no 
less than 30,000 men, about 50,000 
camels, and 2000 horses and mnlesl 
*^ A just estimate of the size of the 
expedition," says oar author, *^can 
only be formed by viewing it from 
some eminence as it is moving along, 
either in some large plain, or over the 
seas of sand which now and then it is 
traversing. Ofiten have I taken my 
position on a little hillock, and could 
see nothing for miles before me or be- 
hind but tlM living masses which com- 
posed the inhabitants of onr canvass 
city. How similar to this must have 
been the marching of the Children of 
Israel in the wilderness, on their way 
from Egypt to the Promised Land !" 
The morning was lovely as they 
approached Cafsa. Not a speck could 
be discovered in the sky, and every- 
thing around seemed to have an as- 
pect of contentment and cheerfulness. 
The city is surrounded by gardens, 
gay with dusters of date, olive, lemon, 
orange, pomegranate, pistacchio, and 
other fruit trees. " In walking among 
these gardens, richly watered by a deli- 
cious brook, which has its supply from 
two fountains, one within the citadel, 
and the other in the centre of the city, 
a stranger can imagine himself in 
some more temperate region, and 
among a peoj^e more advanced in 
civilisation." But on entering the 
city, the charm (as usual) vanishes. 
Cafsa is the ancient Capsa, (built 
three hundred years before Carthage), 
the stronghold of Jugurtha; of the 
inhabitants of which place Floms sayF,. 
^^ They are in the midst of their sands 
and serpents, which defend them bet- 
ter from those that would attack them 
than armies and ramparts would." 
Marius, however, after some adroit 
manoeuvring, pounced upon and took 
the city ;— and as the inhabitants were 
strongly attached to the Nnmidian 
prince, the Roman general, after giv- 
ing the place up to be plundered by his 
soldiers, levelled it with the ground, 
and put the inhabitants to the sword, 
or sold them as slaves. The modem 
city, built on the ruins of the ancient 
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one, 18 situated apon a riaiog groond, 
and has a popnlation of aboat ihr«e 
or four thousand inhabitants. Within 
it there is a spring, the waters of 
which, at their source, are tepid, bat 
are considerably cooled in the large 
basin into which they discharge them- 
selves. This is in all probability the 
Tarmid of Edrisi and the Jugis aqua 
of Sallust. A small kind of fish, abont 
two or three inches in length, is to be 
foand in this slightly tepid basin. 

The captnre of one of the Uamana 
tribe at this place, who had been 
^^ preaching np a kind of crusade 
against the Government, and instilling 
Cliartist prindples," (1) not unnatu- 
rally suggests to Mr Davis the recollec- 
tion of certain cases of capital punish- 
ment which he had witnessed atTunis. 
One of these he thus describes:— 
« A crowd near the Carthagenian gate 
Attracted my attention, and on inquiry 
I fonnd that the fire or six hundred per- 
sons had assembled to see the sentence of 
their despot carried into execution. In a 
few minutes six kambat (policemen) made 
their appearance on the wall, some forty 
yards distant from the gate, and about 
thirty feet in height, leading two culpnU, 
whose hands were pinioned in front. They 
Btepped firmly, and seemed quite callous 
and indifferent about their doom. The 
hambas set at once about their work. 
They fastened ropes round the necks of 
the criminals, which they secured to the 
battlements, on the wall. No ecclesiastic 
was present to administer any rehgious 
consolation ; but the executioners now 
and then ejaculated the words, Maktoob, 
' it is so predestinated,* a«»d /Tacta sr<Ja6 
r«66y, 'such is the will of God.' When 
desired to take the position pointed out 
to them, they did so without manifesting 
the slightest reluoUnce, or exhibiting the 
least symptom of fear. Each took his 
.«»t between two of the battlemenU, their 
They looked for a 
I beneath ; and when 
iesired them to pro- 
they cried out, *0 
ns.' Then, turning 
rds, they pronounced 
^nd audible voice, the 
} God but God, and 
apostle.' When the 
ed, the executioners 
ineously off the wall, 
ed men were launched 
conduct of the as- 
was very orderiy— 
id depicted on every 



In Mohammedan law, sentences, 
whether capital or otherwise, are no 
sooner pronounced than they are car- 
ried into execution. There is a delect- 
able variety in the modes of exit from 
this world, which the law preaciibes 
for capital offenders. Arabs are gene- 
rally hanged, seldom decapitated; 
Turks are mostly strangled; Jews 
are dealt with alter the manner of 
Arabs. Women are drowned ; and 
the higher classes, and princes, enjoy 
the privilege of being poisoned. la 
some few cases, criminals are sen- 
tenced to be burned. One mode of 
death — which we Europeans regard 
as rather an honoQrat>le one — is re- 
garded by the Koran-readers and tbe 
orthodox portion of the community as 
heterodox in the extreme. A know- 
ledge of Roger Bacon's invention, 
gunpowder, never having been voad- 
safed to the Prophet in any of bis 
revelations, the Faithful, of course, are 
unable to fifld a single passage in the 
Koran to justify sentencing a soldier 
to be shot. But in this, as in many 
other instances, the common sense or 
convenience of the Pasha leads him 
to deviate from the Cadi's opinion, 
and to overrule the Sharrah. 

On leaving Cafsa, our travellers 
found themselves fairly in the Sahara. 
^* As the day advanced,"says Mr Davis, 
** the heat increased, and by noon be- 
came almost intolerable. Besides the 
excessive heat of a burning sun, we 
had to endure the noxious influence 
of the southerly wind, which, fortu- 
nately for us, did not blow with all 
its wonted fury. Its effect, however, 
was apparent, not only on myself, 
but also on some of my friends. The 
weakness and lassitude these com- 
bined agencies produced, manifested 
themselves by the perfect stillness 
and snllenness which prevailed in 
every group of travellers, as they 
either walked or rode along. The 
heat it collected in its sweep across 
the burning sands, it now freely vented 
on us,— and that to such a degree that 
some of its puffa actually resembled 
in their effecte the flames issuing from 
a furnace." No wonder that the 
Psylli of old should have attempted 
the extermination of so destructive 
a tenant of the waste I This nation, 
says Herodotus, who ui ancient 
times inhabited a district bordering 
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en the Regie Stfrtiea^ baying once had 
all their reservoirs of water dried 
op bj the sooth wind, advanced into 
the Sahara in order to make war 
opon it ; bat the enemy, defying bow 
and arrow, opposed them by blowing 
with extreme violence, and raised 
each cloods and torrents of sand that 
the poor Psylli were overwhelmed, 
and all of them perished I What Afri- 
can traveller does not regret that the 
victory was on the side of the noxions 
element I 

Mr Davis never saw the Simoom in 
its foil and dreadfol force, nor did he 
witness any of those astoonding ex- 
hibitions of sand-colomns, circling in 
nombers over the sorface of the desert, 
and overwhelming everything that 
come in their way, that Broce once 

gized opon with awe and wonder, 
at of snakes and scorpions, and sach- 
like poisonoos Inhabiters of the Desert, 
oor aathor had his fill. On one occa- 
sion, when aboat to encamp, they 
foond the sroond literally covered with 
snakes, whose bite, the Arabs say, is 
certain death. ^* Happily for man," 
aaid cme of Mr Davis*s companions, 
" these reptiles have not the benefit 
of sight ;— had they not been deficient 
in this, the world coold not have ex- 
isted, as these enemies of man woold 
undoobtedly have extirpated him 
from the face of the earth 1 So 
powerful is their sting, that they have 
been known to have penetrated the 
large iron stirrop of the Hamama.*' 
The snake thos alluded to — and we 
need hardly say, oor readers may 
take the description cum grano »aii$ — 
is the Uffa or liffach^—si reptile abont 
« yard in length ; and the account 
which the Arabs give of the death of 
those who have been bitten by it 
tallies very closely with the descrip- 
tion which Locan gives of the death of 
Kasidios in the same locality : — 
** A fate of diiltrent kind NMidiiu foand : 
A homing prttternvethe dwHj ytound,— 
And Btraignt a lodden flame becan to ipread. 
And paint his yisage with a blowing red. 
With iwift expansion swells Uie bloated skin, 
Nought bat an andistingnish*d mast is seen : 
The poffr poison spreads and heavee around, 
Till all the man is in the monster drowned.** 

The next place the expedition reach- 
ed was Toaar,— a town fairly in the 
Sahara, and beyond even the far- 
reachingsway of thBoldDaminosrerum 
and their redoubtable Legionaries. 
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"Before Tozar," says oor author, 
" there are a few hillocks, dotted with 
some majestic palm-trees; afibrding 
a delightful shade: and the silvery 
rivolet, winding its way among these 
in devious directions, adds to the 
charm of the scene. As we approach- 
ed, we found the hillocks and the trees 
literally covered with men, women, 
and children, — assembled to witness 
the entry of Prince Mohammed and 
the camp, with their shrill notes of 
lo'io-h-hr^ Toaar, like the other 
cities of the Sahara, is in one impor- 
tant feature different from those on 
the coast Generally speaking, the 
streets of all the towns of Barbary, 
like those in Egypt and Syria, are ex- 
ceedingly narrow, so that one camel, 
laden with wood or merchandise, is 
sufficient to obstruct the thoroughfare. 
But in the towns of the Sahara the 
streets are generally very wide,— the 
object of which is, to allow the furious 
winds of the Desert, charged with im- 
mense masses of sand, to sweep clean 
through, instead of being checked in 
their course, and therefore blocking 
up the streets with their noxious de- 
posit From these sand-storms of 
the desert, the coast-towns have little 
to fear, on account of the intervening 
moun tain- chains robbing those terrible 
visitants of their deadly burden ; and 
accordingly the inhabitants of the 
Barbary towns can afford to build 
their streets very narrow, so as to ex- 
clude the fierce rays of the Bun,~a 
luxury which their southern brethren 
dare not indulge in. 

The population of Toaar amounts 
to about five thousand,— for the most 
part of a swarthy complexion, with a 
cast of features bordering upon that 
of the Negro. Indeed every fresh 
stage one makes in the journey into 
Central Africa, a gradual change is 
perceptible in the features and com- 
plexion of the population,— the white 
man, by a slow but invariable process, 
changing into a Negro. " Were it 
possible,'* says Mr Davis, '* to intro- 
duce into Europe an ethnological col- 
ection, classified latitudipally, from 
the northern coast to Central Africa, 
the greatest sceptic might be con- 
vinced of the fact, that time and piace 
alone made our coloured fellow- crea- 
tures what they are. The slave- 
dealer, and the Negro-dealer, might 
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thus b«ye an ocular demonstration of 
the great tmtb, that the black man is 
onr brother, and that circnmstances 
alone, with the mttore of which we 
are not Mlj acquainted, made him 
to difibr from us.** He mentions, 
as an additional proof of this, that 
even among the Jews ^who, he says, 
'^ haye probably lived m this part of 
Africa from the time the Phoenicians 
first settled here*') a striking dif- 
ference is perceptible between those 
on the coast and those residing 
in the interior. He adds the en- 
rions fact, that in the desert the 
Jews certainly do not live for many 
centories; and thence dednces the 
conclusion, that if its influence is 
so clearly shown in them, both as re- 
gards colour and features, it is not to 
be wondered that it should have told 
to a much greater extent on those to 
whom the Sahara has been a home 
for thousands of years. Of all these 
vari-coloured sections of the North 
African population, the most merry 
and gay are unquestionably the Ne- 
groes, whether male or female. To 
ask a Moor or an Arab if he danced, 
would be to ofibr him a serious insult 
— the former especially being too 
grave to have a regard even for music 
But the black people are almost al- 
ways cheerful, and enjoy life even 
when in a state of bondage. ^^ Often 
have I seen them,** says Mr Davis, 
*^ congregated by hundreds in some 
open space, singing and dancing, and 
playing, for hours consecutively. The 
ability of the Negro to accommodate 
himself to circumstances is surprising. 
What would depress and crush a 
white man is supported with a mar- 
vellous resignation by the black, 
whose light heart enables him to toil 
and to sing, to suffer, and yet not des- 
pair." 

Within the oasis of Tozar, and its 
date-forest, are half-a-dozen villages, 
besides four maraboots with their cu- 
polas, around each of which are a few 
huts. The houses of the Desert are 
generallyonly one storey high, and are 
built, like those of Cafsa, of bricks, 
with rafters of palm-wood. The in- 
terior of the houses is as humble as 
their exterior. The rooms are long and 
narrow, with only a hole here and 
there to admit the light : and fVom the 
rafters of the cdlbg of every apart- 



ment is suspended the stock of dates 
which, with mUk, forms the principal 
articles alike of food and of commeroe. 
It is by the sale, or rather barter, of 
their dates to the wandering tribes that 
the inhabitants of the oasis of Toear 
procure for themselves wheat, bariey, 
cloth, cattle, &c. In fbrmer times 
their commerce was not of so simple 
or so innocent description — ^for a flour- 
ishing business used to be done here 
with Tunis in human flesh. A slave 
was given in exchange for two or 
three hundredweight of dates, or at 
the intrinsic value of about £3 ; and 
when the rich planter's shed was fill- 
ed, he marched the unhappy objects 
of his purchase northwards to the 
coast, where they were shipped for 
thehr various destinations. ^* Before 
the abolition of slavery in the regency 
of Tunis,'* says our author, " I have 
often seen caravans from this place 
exposing their merchandise in the 
slave-market of the capital, and sell- 
ing them at the rate of £12 or £16^ 
per head. But this lucrative business 
is now stopped, at least so far aa 
Tunis is concerned, and loud are the 
complaints of the Tozarians on this- 
suWect." 

Besides the stock of dates pendant 
firom the ceiling, the chief ornaments 
which decorate the rooms of the Sa- 
hara towns, are a strange medl^ of 
jars, jugs, dishes, plates, bottles, and 
glasses, suspended on the wall facing 
the entrance-door. Here they are 
exhibited promiscuously, totally irre- 
spective of size, shape, colour, or or- 
der, and by the quantity of these, an- 
estimate is fbrmed of the wealth of the 
owner. A low table, a few stools 
made of the branches of the palm- 
tree, and, in some instances, a couch 
or divan, complete the furniture of an 
apartment, — and an apartment gene- 
rally forms the residence of a single 
family. At night, sheepskins, rugs, 
or mats, are spread on the floor, and 
supply the place of beds. Every 
household, we may add, has one or 
more immense jars, into which any 
loose or stray dates are thrown. 
Within an inch or two of the bottom 
of these jars there is a top, by which 
th^ draw off a species of date-honey, 
which they use in cooking and for 
other purposes. 

Date -honey, however, is not the 
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only spedes of Jidoe wliidi tiieTosari* 
ana obt&hi from the palm-trees of tbeir 
oasis ; forifo are infbrmod that though 
the devout belieyers in the Koran there 
scrapnloosly abstahi from irth^ they 
indmge freely in lagrni^ or the jnice of 
the palm-tree, which, when ferment- 
ed, u quite as intoxicating in its ef- 
fects as the beverage prohibited by the 
Prophet. This imce is easily obtain- 
ed, and if possible still more easily 
prepared. At a certain season of the 
▼ear, an incision is made in the tree 
just beneatii tiie branches, — a jar is 
then so fastened as to receive the 
liquid as it exudes, — and, in this 
manner, they usually procure from a 
tree, during the course of a night, from 
a quart to a quart and a half of Ai^mi. 
When drunk immediately, this liquor 
tastes like genuine rich milk, and is 
perfSeetly free from an intoxicating in- 
iueace ; but when allowed to stand 
fbr a night, or at meet for twenty-four 
hours — during which time fermenta- 
tion takes place^^* it partakes (with 
the exception of the colour, which is 
whitish) of the quality and flavour of 
cham p a g ne, and that of a much sape- 
rior sort to what isusually offered in the 
British markets." This date- tree wine 
is to be found in every house, and has 
its victims reeling throng the streets 
of Toaar jost as ^er and whisky have 
in our streets at home. Bat the curi- 
ous part of the matter is, that ^^the 
faithfhl*' openly justify themselves 
agidnst the charge of transgressing 
their Prophet's precept ^^ Lagmi is 
not wine," they say, •* and the Pro- 
phet's prohibition refers to trme." 

Of the social relations at Tozar, Mr 
Davis says:— .^* My first impression, 
on visiting several families, was such 
m to induce me to believe that greater 
domestic happiness prevailed here 
than in the Mohammedan cities on the 
coast. The females are not kept in 
distinct and separate apartments, nor 
• do they even cover theur faces when 
in the presence of strangers, but ap- 
pear perfectly f^, and seem exceed- 
ingly afiable." A closer examination, 
however, sufficed to show that the 
regulations of Mohammedanism in re- 
gard to females produced very much 
nie same results here as dsewhere. 
Marriage is usmdly contracted very 
eariy, — so that it is no uneommon thhig 
lo see boys (MTtiiirteen and fourteen in 



possession of wives of deven or twelve, 
or even younger ; and the result, here 
as elsewhere, is, that girls of twelve 
look as old as European females do at 
twenty, and at thirty they are ahnost fit 
to be placed on the retired list Indeed, 
as Colonel Dow in his Ferishta says, 
polygamy in the East is founded veiy 
much on natural causes, as, owing to 
early marriages, and the effects of the 
dimate, a man there keeps his vigour 
long enough to see two or three wives 
Uoom and fade in succession. Mos- 
lems consider it wrong, and even sinful, 
if a man has reached his twentieth 
year without marrying. The young 
couple are joined together on the 
good faith of thebr parents or rela- 
tions ; for they are not permitted to 
see each other before the nuptial night 
Certain persons, however, — generally 
old women, relatives of the parties — 
are sent from the man, who examine 
the lady, and bring him back a report 
of her bodily accomplishments. If the 
man finds himself disappointed, hehaa 
a right to send her back to her parents, 
without restoring to her the portion 
that was promie^ her,— or rather, 
the price that was to be paid for her, 
as the wife is bought by the husband. 
The voung damsels, it most be al- 
lowed, take all pains to avoid so la- 
mentable a catastrophe. ** Excessive 
obesity," says Mr Davis, "fa con- 
sid«^ the perfection of female beauty 
among the Mohammedans on the 
coast ; hence a young woman, after 
she is betrothed, receives gold or silver 
shackles upon her hands and wrists, 
and is fed so long till these are filled 
up. A kind of seed called drought 
and their national dish coscomo^ are 
used for the purpose. The young lady 
is literally crammed,and some actually 
die under the spoon." 

These African beauties, it would ap- 
pear, are subject to strange frmtasies 
and superstitions. The Jenoon, or 
devil, we are told, sometimes causes a 
lady to fancy some article of dress or 
jewellery ; and until her husband (for 
the lady is always a married one) pro- 
cures her the artide, the Jenoon tor- 
ments her in a most pitiless manner. 
But the tormentor is not satisfied 
by the lady obtainhig the article. 
He must have something for himself, 
fai return for the trouble he takes in 
the matter,— and that sometlmig is 
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nothing less than a splendid feast ex- 
clusiyely of ladles. Onr reverend au- 
thor, however, by special favoar, was 
once present at a feast of this kind at 
Kahil, the and^t Neapolis ; and as 
the spirits do not seem to have stood 
mach in awe of " the cloth,** he is 
able to famish ns with the follow- 
ing account of this Jeaoon or devil 
feast:— 

" The room in which it wm eelebnUed 
was boautifhlly iUominated, and rarround- 
•d with ottomansy upon which the ladiee, 
amonnting to forty, were loxorioiitly re- 
clining, and amongst them the lady pos- 
•efsed by the Jenoon. All of them were 
beantifdlly dreaeed, and none of them, 
judging from their appearance, were more 
than forty years of age, ihongh some of 
them were still in their teens. After I 
had been there a few moments, supper 
was brought in; and coseoeo, the fliTOurlte 
dish of Barbary, was of course not exclud- 
ed. They all sat down on the ground, 
and some with wooden spoons, whilst 
others with their hands, partook ftreely of 
the repast I was iuTited to join them, 
which I did, and had also the pleasure to 
be faroured with a spoon.'* (We hope it 
was a long one I) 

** After supper they all took their for- 
mer places ; and a band of music began 
to strike up some of their national tunea 
All the ladies sat quiet — till of a sudden 
one of them, a young woman of about 
twenty, arose and began to dance by her- 
self. She was soon followed by sereral 
others, who were wheeling rapidly round; 
and all of them worked themselres into 
auch a ft«niy that from weakness they 
dropped to the ground, where they lay, 
till, recorering their strength, they re- 
commenced their madness. This lasted 
a considerable time. The lady with the 
Jenoon was sitting quietly on the otto- 
man. When the Tiaitors had finished their 
amusement, she started up, and followed 
their example; and when she, like the 
others, was stretched on the floor, one of 
the spectators arose, and asked what 
article she fancied, — to which she made 
no reply. The former then named sereral 
articles of dress, asking whether she 
wished any of them; and when the article 
which the Jenoon lady desired was men- 
tioned, (I beliere a shawl), she suddenly 
started up,— and this was the signal that 
the Jenoon feastwasoonsidered as ended." 

When Barbaiy ladies play the Je- 
noon with their bnsbands at this rate, 
it is not to be wondered at that a se- 
paration from such fantastic spirits 
should be placed within easy reach of 
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the man. Barbary husbands, at least 
if they be Moslems, can take back their 
divorced partners after a first divorce, 
bnt not after a second, unless— strange 
provision 1 — she has in the interim 
been married to another man. A hus- 
band may oblige his divorced wife to 
nurse any infant she has borne him, 
until it is two years old ; and no man 
can marry a divorced woman sooner 
than four months and a half after her 
total separation from the former hus- 
band. The facility with which a di- 
vorce can be procured in NorUiem 
Africa, even for the most trivial causes, 
cannot be otherwise than most perni- 
cious to the social welfare of the com- 
munity. Mr Davis narrates the fol- 
lowing anecdote in illustration of this 
ridiculous as well as most mischievous 
license: — 

** A Barrant of mine of the nama of 

All, onoe very pressingly applied for leave 
to go out for a short time. It was not my 
custom to inquire into the nature of his 
business, but, on that occasion something 
unaccountable prompted me to put the 
question, — ' And where are you going to, 
All!' 

** Holding up a piece of paper, he veiy 
coolly answered, — ' To giro my wife this 
diTorce ; and shall, soon be back, Ar^* 
(my mastor). 

" * To give your wife a diToroe I Well, 
you may go ; but remember, if you di- 
vorce her, I from this very moment di- 
Toroe you.' 

** Handing me the paper, Ali exclaim- 
ed, — * Here, mastor, take it ; on such con- 
ditions I shall not diToroe my wife.* " 

Tozar was the most sontherlv point 
which the expedition reached; and 
here it remained for the space of three 
weeks, during which time Mr Davis 
and his three French companions 
made excursions to the neigbl)onring 
oases. Accompanied by the Governor 
and Cadi of itefta, with a retinue of 
some twenty well-mounted servants, 
they set out over the sands to visit that 
place. " Never," says Mr Davis, "had 
the propriety of styling the camel tke 
$hip of the Desert been so apparent to 
me as this day. The whole way from 
Tozar to Nefta, the Desert had com- 
pletely the aspect of a vast bed of an 
ocean, and we seemed to plough the 
sandy waves of the Sahara as the ship 
does those of the sea. The morning 
was rather hazy, and the sky was 
overcast with a number of detached 
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small white douds, which (particu- 
larly those along the horizon) very 
often assumed the form of a yarie^ 
of sailing crafts; and thus added con- 
siderablj to the delosion, under the 
influence of which we Europeans were 
quite willing to abide, viz. of navi- 
gating some expansive lake. By seven 
o*clodc, however, the sun burst fbrth 
in all his brilliance ; every cloud was 
speedily dispersed, and a clear, blue 
ethereal sky was stretched over us as 
far as the eye could reach." When 
fairly launched upon the Deserts, the 
sameness of the scenery becomes most 
oppressive. Seldom Is the traveller's 
eye refreshed by anything in the shape 
of a mountain or a green plain. One 
sea of sand succeeds another; and 
were it not for an occasional mirage, 
which for a time diverts them, or, for 
the circumstanoe that the glaring sun 
and drifting sand-clouds compels them 
sometimes for hours together to en- 
velop their faces in the bornoos^ or 
cloak, so that they are able to dream 
of the fantastic groups of date- trees, 
and the gentle rivulets winding 
amonest them in their native land, 
their Journey through such portions 
of the Desert would be the most in- 
tolerable and dreary imaginable. 
These alleviations, or ^* comforts," as 
an old voyager of the Desert called 
them, being mere illusions, are rather 
calculated to vex the heart of the in- 
experienced traveller. But those who 
have been in the habit of crossing the 
sandy ocean from their infancy, and 
to whom every 'spot on its surface is 
familiar, are diverted, and even cheer- 
ed by such illusions. ^^ It is a change 
for them," said one of these veteran 
voyagers, *^ and any change in a mo- 
notonous life is agreeable." 

On the present occasion, however, 
our travellers were embarked on a 
much shorter journey. A few hours* 
ride sufficed to carry them over the 
waste, and bring them to the oasis of 
Nefta — of the extreme antiquity of 
which town the Cadi had the most 
assured belief. " Nefta," said be, 
*^ was built— or, rather the foundation 
of it was laid— by Saicbia Noah (our 
Lord Noah) : peace be upon him 1 
Here he discovered the first dry spot; 
and hence he disembarked here, and 
erected an abode for his family." 
The inhabitants of these oases of the 



Desert are not without their eti- 
quette; and on approaching the town, 
the Governor assumed h& dignified 
aspect, made his entry with all possible 
gravity, and was no sooner seated 
m his own residence than the sheikhs 
and aristocracy of Nefta assembled 
to welcome him, some kissing hia 
bead, some his shoulder, some his el- 
bow, and some the palm of his hand. 
The worthy Governor, however, who 
had a good dash of humour in his 
composition, loved other things bet- 
ter than etiquette. " No sooner was 
the assembly dismissed," says our 
author, ^* than our lordly host again 
resumed his easy and affable manner. 
When the sound of the feet of the last 
grandee had died away, Ibrahim rose 
up, and assumed an attitude which 
might have been a subject for the 
study of an artist. There be stood, 
not unlike what I could fancy a De- 
mosthenes, a Cato, or a Cicero, when 
on the point of commencing one of 
their thrilling orations. Ibrahim re- 
mained in that position a few seconds, 
and then turning to us, said, ^ I am 
glad to be free again. Gentlemen! 
you no doubt are hungry as well as 
myself; have you any objection to a 
good dinner?'" 

Having despatched the dinner, which 
justified the hosfs eulogium of it, and 
reposed for a few hours after their fa- 
tigues, Mr Davis and one of his com- 
panions set out by themselves to ride 
all round the oasis of Nefta. ^^ All 
went on well at first," he says, "and we 
even enjoyed our ride along the out- 
skirts of the thick forest of magnificent 
and majestic date- trees, till we sudden- 
ly perceived our horses sinking beneath 
us. ^Pnll upl pull upr screamed my 
companion; ^tbe ground is unsafe 1' 
We were on the brink of getting on the 
KiltOy a dangerous swamp, which re- 
ceives the surplus waters of the head- 
fountain, after they have supplied the 
vast date-plantations. The iCi'//a loins 
the ' Sea of Pharaoh,' and never have 
I seen anything of a more delusive 
character. The surface of the swamp 
had precisely the same appearance as 
the solid ground ; and had we been 
riding at full speed, we might have 
perished in this deceitful abyss." The 
RasElain-^^^hetid fountain orspring," 
— which is the source of the waad^ or 
river, constitutes the charm and lux- 
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wry of this delightfdl oasis. The 
spring is snnroaaded on three sides 
by hillodu, and is embowered amidst 
a clnster of palm-trees, so thickly and 
-eccentrkally placed that oar tray^ 
iers had much difficult in approach- 
ing it so as to taste its waters. Fi 
^dtmya ma aUh' Aat/%o*,— *^ In the 
whole world there is nothing like it ! ^ 
exclaimed their guide. *^ And I most 
<»ndidly confess,'* says Mr Davis, 
" that though he had never left the 
locality of his birth, he was pretty 
<x>rrect on this point Never did I 
taste more delicions water; and we 
nnanimoosly agreed that tiie Neft- 
«weens might well be prond of their 
Ras Ekun, What a boon is this 
spring, located as it is amidst the 
bnmlngsaodsl" 

Bat the great marvel of this dis- 
trict is the mysterious Bahar Fa* 
jraoan, the "Sea of Pharaoh." The 
whole tribes of the vicinity look with 
awe and terror upon this so-called 
" sea," and superstitions innumerable 
are connected with it Not only has 
the army of that wicked monarch after 
whom the sea is called, perished in it, 
but hosts of infidel sovereigns, persecu- 
tors of the Faithful, with their myriads 
of warriors, been engulied in it, and 
are still sinking down its bottomless 
abyss! Such arethereportsof the Mos- 
lems, confirmed by the weighty asseve- 
rations of our author's learned friend, 
the Cadi of Nefta. " Not only have 
numberless Armies been seen march- 
ing and re-marching on its surface by 
night," said that erudite expounder of 
the Koran, " but repeatedly have 
they been seen during broad daylight 
Giants on mons^usly large horses, 
have been seen galloping about in 
yarious directions, advancmg and re- 
ceding, and then suddenly disappear- 
ing again in that ' sea.' " 

^' Hare yoa •vtr^my Lord Oadi, «ee& 
any of thoie suhiiariiie wurion t ' 

Qadi, — ^ No, / noTer hftve.' 

* Oui yon aentioii aay 'tmstwortiiy 
penon of your aoquaintance who has t ' 

Oadu—^l certainly cannot.' 

* Then what eridence hare yon for the 
truth of those m&rrelloaB apparitionBl * 

Cadi,—* Erery one believes in all I 
have told yon.' 

* Is it not posnUe that all this belief 
may be the resolt of the fevered imagina- 
tion of some snperstitions individnal V 

Cadi<^'li certainly is pos8ible,-nbat 
aU believe it.'" 



This wonderful '«sea" is a ^mat 
lake, dry for about nine months of 
tiie year, extending about mev^mty 
miles in length, by forty broad at its 
widest part It receives aevecal 
streamlets, such as the Roe Elaim of 
Nefta; and, during the rainy season, 
the torrents from the mountains whidi 
on two sides at least a^lioin it Darinf 
the winter, portions oif the lake-bed 
retain for a short time the waters 
thus poured into it ; but during^ the 
greater part of the year, a deposit of 
salt onlv is visible on its sandy sor- 
face. It abounds in marshes, qaick- 
sands, and trap-pits ; and at no time 
can it be creased save by a single 
route, wliich is pointed oat by trunks 
of palm-trees, placed at short dis- 
tanoes,— «ad hence its propw name, 
ike LaketfMarhi. Tuftsof very siddy- 
looking grass, and mounds clothed 
with consumptive shrubs, fringed its 
shores st the time our travellers 
visited it ; and its sur&ce was wavy, 
and covered with saline incrusta- 
tions. Towards the north-east part 
of the lake there is a kind of island, 
about four miles in circnmforence, 
which is covered with palm-trees. 
The Arabs say that those trees have 
grown up from the kernels left there 
by Pharaoh's troops^ — and this they 
regard as an additional proof that the 
Egyptian numarch and his army per- 
ished there 1 

At last the three weeks* stay at 
Toaar drew to a close, and a most 
lovely night was that which preceded 
their departure. Mr Davis seldom in- 
dulges in scenic description ; and ws 
give thefollowing as a rare and charm- 
ing picture of a night-scene in the 
Desert: — 

'' At half-past ten, whea trery inmate %t 
my establishment had retired to restr-the 
tranqoillity, the imiversal stilhMss, and 
balmy atmosphere seemed to inrite me 
to leave my teat again. All was serene 
and calm withon^ and eveiything ap- 
peared to inspire the mind wikh aerions 
and sober reflection. 

' NatoM was lraah*d, as if her woriu adond, 
Still'd by the presence of her living Lord.^ 

The mltry heal of tim day had new 
ceased, and a cod aorUierly breeie gently 
waved the hnmchec of the stately palm- 
trees. The daikaeei gradnaUy vanished 
before the bright rays «f the moon, whose 
silveiy light streamed thsongh the fonat ; 
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«nd in » few minnies, ahe rode high 
shore the loftiest of its countless trees^ 
and hyher splendour and brilliancj so 
illuminated eyery object around, that day 
appeared again perfectly restored. And 
thesttTB, too, — 

'* ThoM quenchleMitan! so eloauentljr bright. 
Untroubled sentries of the shaaowy night,* — 

Tied with each other in lastre, to eontri- 
bate to the aagnificenoe of this majestio 
scene, — to add dazzling refhlgenoe to the 
prodigious theatre exhibited for the ad- 
miration of wondering man ! 

" Here we hare our white canrass city, 
and, a little beyond it, the sombre build- 
ings of Toiar. Here again is the thick 
forest of graceful palms, with their dus- 
ters of 'Ihiits of gold,' pendant beneath 
iheir tMkerj brtnehes. The rippling 
brook lows on in its eooentrio course, 
bearing oa its surfi^e the reflection of the 
host of stars in the firmament All nature 
■ ■niwite and intuimate as f)ur as my 
▼ision could embrace, not only declared 
the omnipotence and benerolence of the 
^at Eternal, but seemed to proclaim 
nniTersal peace and safety^ — 



* *Twai a fair soene,— a had more br^ht 
Never did mortal eye behold ! * 

*The enly sonad aadlble, besides 
that of the sentries, and the ripplhig 
stream cloee by, was tiie Toioe of a i^^reuX 
or saint, who was eatertaioing the inmates 
of a tent, pitched a short distance from 
mine, with some extraordinary Mecca 
legends. I was on the point of re-enter- 
ing my tent, when one of the party, at- 
tracted by the scene without, called upon 
his companions to behold the wonderful 
works of Ood. AH obeyed; and my thin 
texture partition enabled me to listen to 
their repeated exclamations of Allah 
JTaAeer, < God is great r Thns the Moslem, 
like the CSiristian, was led, from a surrey 
of the stupendous works of nature, to con- 
template natare's omnipotent God." < 

We need not follow the steps of the 
^expedition as it slowly retraced its 
path northwards through the Desert, 
from oasis to oasis, tUl it Mrlj re- 
entered the region of yerdnre and per- 
ennial waters. Nor can we stay, even 
in passing, to tell of the manj French 
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deserters who haye songht refuge 
among the tribes and towns of the 
Sahara, nor of their strange adven- 
tores, nor of the hardship and death 
which in so many cas^ has oyertaken 
them. We merely reconduct Mr Da- 
yis, with a yelocity unknown to desert- 
trayelllng, back to Tunis, and there 
leaye him. His book is a yery credit- 
able performance, — though one-half 
of it might haye been as well written 
(and perhaps was so) in comfortable 
lodgings in London as in ^^ My Tent" 
In the Balad Eijareed. It is not a 
book of personaladyentare. The au- 
thor Is a reyerend gentleman, who has 
no ambition to rival the feats of Gor- 
don Gumming among the lions and 
hippopotamuses of the African wastes ; 
still less is he inclined to become a 
'^ free lance" in the ranks of General 
Felissier*s Zouaves, and spin us thrill- 
ing tales of hairbreadth esciq)es, such 
as haye lately issued from Uie press 
of Germany. But he has been a con- 
siderable time — six years — in North- 
em Africa, and has made himself well 
acquainted with the language and cus- 
toms of its people, — upon which sub- 
jects we know of no writer in whom 
we would place more confidence. He 
is also well acquainted with the works 
of adventure and trayel already pub- 
L'shed on this part of the world, and 
of which he yery properly makes use 
to lend additional value or interest to 
bis own. Indeed we think we have 
recognised several anecdotes in his 
hook which we have already quoted in 
our pages, when reviewing the foreign 
works in which they onginally ap- 
peared. Hence these Evenings in my 
Tent do not contain so much fresh 
matter as we anticipated; yet the 
substance of their pages is, on the 
whole, both good and readable — if we 
except the antiquated chapter on the 
Slave-trade, and a few passages 
where the author's clerical habits 
incline him to sermonise rather more 
than may suit the tastes of his lay 
readers. 
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It is probable that ere these pages 
issue from the press, war will have 
been formally declared with Rassia, 
and Great Britain will be irretrievablj 
engaged in a contest of which it is 
impossible to see the termination. 
Already oar choicest troops have left 
oar shores for the Mediterranean, in- 
spired by the cheers and accompanied 
by the blessing of many handreds of 
thoasands of their fellow-coantrymen, 
who, for the first time in their lives, 
have witnessed so solemn yet exciting 
a spectacle. Already has a noble fleet 
sailed for the waters of the Baltic, to 
sweep that inland sea, and to lannch 
its thunders against the foe. Well- 
nigh forty years have elapsed since 
snch din of martial preparation has 
been heard. On the last occasion, 
Rassia and Britain were combined 
against France — now, Britain and 
France are combined together against 
Rassia. Sach a straggle, so com- 
menced, mast be a desperate, bat not 
therefore necessarily a short one. We 
cannot yet calcolate on the part to 
be taken by the central powers of 
Europe; for, notwithstanding Lord 
Clarendon*8 assurance that Austria 
is with us, we have every reason to 
believe that the government of that 
country is so closely leagued with 
Russia, that when compelled to throw 
off its appearance of neutrality, its 
forces will be ranged upon her side.* 
We cannot depend upon the cordial 
co-operation of Prussia — which power, 
besides having no direct interest in the 
Eastern quarrel, is intimately allied 
with Russia, «and has always acted, 
during times of European disturbance, 
with a view to its own aggrandise- 
ment. It would be folly to under- 
rate the magnitude of the contest in 
which we are engaging. The re-paci- 
fication of Europe cannot be achieved 



without an enormous expenditure of 
blood and treasure, and withoat veiy 
considerable alterations in its terri- 
torial adjustment. The war once 
begun, Russia will know that she is 
fighting, not for the occupation of the 
Danubian provinces, bat for the re- 
tention of the territories which she 
has absorbed or pillaged from her 
neighbours. The penalty she moi&t 
pay in the event of defeat is dismem- 
berment, and she will resist that to 
the uttermost. 

We must not, therefore, blind our- 
selves to consoauences, which, in so 
far as human judgment can go, appear 
to be inevitable. We may be able to 
disperse or even to annihilate the 
Russian fleets in the Baltic and the 
Black seas — we may be able to pre- 
vent the colossal northern power m>m 
crossing the Danube, or even beat it 
back fi^m the Principalities — bat the 
contest will not end there. We are on 
the verge of a general European em- 
broilment, in which there will not 
onlv be wars, but bloody revolutions ; 
and as we have been the first to enter, 
so we most be the last to withdraw. 
We do not say this for the purpose of 
checking enthusiasm — God forbid I 
We are already committed to the 
struggle ; and if in the minds of any 
there has lingered a )loubt as to the 
propriety of Christian intervention for 
the maintenance of a Mahometan 
power in Europe, that ought to be 
dispelled by the revelations recently 
made of the objects of the Russian 
ambition. The Czar is no crusader ; 
nor is he influenced by any tender re- 
gard for the religious liberties of the 
Christian population dwelling beneath 
the government of the Sultan. He 
has set his eyes upon Turkey, just as 
Catherine in 1772 fixed hers upon 
Poland, and he has had the astound- 



* In Janoarj 1850 {vide article ^ The Year of Reaction"), after commenting on 
the interposition of Rassia to save Austria in the Hungarian war, we stated oor be- 
lief that the Czar did not render soch a serrice to his brother- despot for nothing. 
" It tf more than probable^ we said, " thai a eeeret treaiiy, offensive and defentive, 
already unites the two powers ; that the cmshing of the Magyars was bought by the 
condition that the extension of MuscoTite inflaence in Turkey was to be connired at; 
and that the Czar will one day advance to Constantinople wUkout fear, because he 
huMM that his right fiank is secure on the side of Austria,'* 
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ing effrontery to propose that Great 
Britain shoald take part in the spoli- 
ation. Here is his own proposition, 
as commanicated to Lord John Ras- 
sell, by Sir G. H. Seymour, in his des- 
patch of 22d February 1853 :— 

** The Emperor went on to saj that, in 
the event of the dissolotion of the Ottoman 
empire, he thought it might be less diffioalt 
to arrire at a satisfactory territorial ar- 
rangement than was commonly beliered. 
* The Principalities are,' he said,Mn fact an 
independent state under my protection ; 
this might so continue. Serria might re- 
ceire the same form of government So 
again with Bulgaria. There seems to be 
no reason this province should not form 
an independent state. As to Egypt, I 
quite understand the importance to Eng- 
land of that territory. / can then only 
May that if, in the event of a dutribution of 
ike Ottoman iucceeeion upon the fall of the 
empire, you thould take poesesrion ofEgypt^ 
1 mall have no objections to offer, I would 
$a$ the same thing of Candia : that island 
might suit you, and I do not know why it 
should not become an English possession,'** 

Snch was the language used by the 
Emperor of Kussia to the British mi- 
nister at the Court of St Petersburg, 
and we really cannot imagine any- 
thing more absolutely infamous. It 
was a bribe, tendered evidently in the 
belief that it would be accepted ; and 
the offer ought to have been at once 
most indignantly repelled. Was it so ? 
We shall see presently — for the cor- 
respondence recently published is far 
too remarkable and momentous to be 
passed over with a single extract from 
its contents. 

The Government of Lord Aberdeen, 
it will be remembered, acceded to 
office in the latter part of December 
1852. On the 9th of January follow- 
ing, the Emperor Nicholas, at a pri- 
vate meeting in the palace of the Grand- 
duchess Helen, thus approached SirG. 
H. Seymonr. We shall be as short in 
quotation as possible ; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the leading 
points of such an extraordinary trans- 
action as this should be kept before 
the public view. We quote from Sir 
Hamilton Seymour's despatch to Lord 
John Russell, then Foreign Secretary, 
of date 11th January 1853 :— 

" The Emperor came up to me, in the 
most gracious manner, to say that he had 
heard with great pleasure of Her Ma- 
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jesty*8 Government having been defini- 
tively formed, adding that he trusted the 
Ministry itould be of long durcUion. 

'* His Imperial Majesty desired me par- 
ticularly to convey this assurance to the 
Earl of Aberdeen^ with whom, he said, he 
had been acquainted for nearly forty 
years, and for whom he entertained equid 
regard and esteem. His Majesty desired 
to be brought to the kind recollection of 
his Lordship." 

Then follows the report of some ex- 
pressions regarding the dose amity 
which ought to prevail between the 
two countries, and their community 
of interests, which, being general, 
we may pass over: but Nicholas 
speedily comes to the point — 

" In the mean time, the Emperor went 
on to say — * I repeat, that it is very essen- 
tial that the two Governments — that is, 
that the English Government and I, and 
I and the English Gk>vemment — should 
be upon the best terms ; and the necessity 
was never greater than at present, I beg 
you to convey these words to Lord John 
Russell. When we are agreed (d*accord), 
I 'am quite without anxiety to the west of 
Europe ; it is immaterial what the others 
may think or do. As to Turkey, that is 
another question; that country is in a 
critical state, and may give us all a great 
deal of trouble. And now I will take my 
leave of you,' which His Majesty pro- 
ceeded to do by shaking bands with me 
very graciously." 

The Czar probably thought that he 
had said enough in the first instance, 
and that it would be prudent to allow 
Sir Hamilton Seymour to chew, for a 
day or two, the cud of thought. But 
that active and astute diplomatist saw 
that something more than common 
was intended, and pressed for a further 
explanation. The following conver- 
sation is certainly as curious as any 
which is recorded in the pages of 
history :— 

" * Sir,* I observed, ' your Majesty has 
been good enough to charge me with 
general assurances as to the identity of 
views between the two Cabinets, which 
assuredly have given me the greatest 
pleasure, and will be received with equal 
satisfaction in England ; but I should be 
particularly glad that your Majesty should 
add a few words which may tend to calm 
the anxiety with regard to the affairs of 
Turkey, which passing events are so cal- 
culated to excite on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty's Government. Perhaps you will 
2i 
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be pleased to charge me with some ad- 
ditional assurances of this kind.' 

« The Emperor's words and manner, 
although still very kind, showed that His 
Migesty had no inUntion of tveahina to 
me of tkt demonstration which ne ie about 
to mdke in the South, He said, however, 
at first with a little hesitation, bat, as he 
proceeded, in an open and unhesitating 
manner — * The afD&irs of Turkey are in a 
Tory disorganised condition ; the country 
itself seems to be falling to pieces {menace 
mine) ; the fall will be a great misfor- 
tune, and it is yery important that Eng- 
land and Russia should come to a per- 
fectly good understanding upon these 
affairs, and that neither should take any 
decisiye step of which the other is not 
apprised.' 

" I obserred in a few words, that I re- 
joiced to hear that His Imperial Majesty 
held this language; that this was cer- 
tainly the yiew I took of the manner in 
which Turkish questions were to be 
treated. 

" * Tenez,' the Emperor said, as if pro- 
ceeding with his remark, 'tenez; nous 
ayons sur les bras un homme malade — an 
homme grayement malade; ce sera, Je 
Tous le dis ftmnchement, un grand miX- 
hour si, un de ces jours, il devait nous 
^chapper, surtout ayant que toutes les 
dispositions n^cessaires f&ssent prises. 
Mais enfin oe n'est point le moment de 
yous parler de cela.' 

^ It was clear that the Emperor did 
not intend to prolong the conversation. 
I therefore said, ' Yotre Majesty est si 
graeieuse qu'elle me permettra de lui 
faire encore une obseryatlon. Yotre 
Mi^st^ dit qae I'honune est malade; 
c'est bien yrai, mais yotre Majesty 
daignera m*ezcttser si je lui fais obsenrer, 
que c'est & I'honune g6a6reux et fort de 
manager I'honune muade et faible.' 

^ The Emperor then took leave of me 
in a manner which conveyed the impres- 
sion of my having, at least, not given 
offence, and again expressed his intenti«a 
of sending for me on some future day.** 

It is proper to sabjoin Sir Hamilton 
Seymour's own impressions of this 
interview, as communicated to Lord 
John Russell. 

^ Your Lordship will pardon me if I 
remark that, after reflecting attentively 
upon my oonversation with the Emperor, 
it appears to me that this, and any over- 
ture of the kind which may be made, 
tends to establish a dilemma by which it 
is very desirable that Her Majesty's Oo- 
vemment should not allow themselves to 
be fettered. The dilemma seems to be 
*»<«- • ^Xf her Majesty's Qovemment do 



not come to an undentandlng wHh 1 
as to what is to happen in the eyeat of 
the sudden down£all of Turkey, they will 
have the less reason for complaining if 
results displeasing to England ^ould be 
prepared. If, on the oontrary, Her Ma- 
jesty's Grovemment should enter into the 
oonsideration of such eventualities, they 
make themselves in some degree consent- 
ing parties to a catastrophe vrhieh they 
have so much interest in warding off as 
long as possible. 

The sum is probably Ais : — That Eng- 
land has to desire a close concert with 
Russia, with a view to preventing the 
downfall of Turkey ; while Russia would 
be well pleased that the concert should 
apply to the events by which this down- 
fall is to be foUovred." 

In a postscript to this despatch, we 
learn that the Emperor had comma- 
nicated to the Austrian Minister the 
tenor of the above conversation. That 
circumstance is, to say the least of it, 
significant. 

Five days afterwards, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour waited upon the Emf>eror, 
at the request of tJie latter, and waa 
favoured from the imperial lips with a 
remarkably choice specimen of what 
our Irish friends denominate blarney. 
The Czar began by asseverating that 
he had not the least intention of in- 
creasing the extent of fais territorial 
dominions. The only danger, be said, 
which he could fbresee to Russia 
would arise from an extension given 
to an empire already too large. From 
this general statement he presently 
condescended to particulars. 

** CUse to as liea Torkoy, and, in our 
present oonditMo, nothing better Ibr oar 
interests can be desired ; the times have 
gone by when we had anything to ^ fear 
from, the fknatical spirit or the military 
enterprise of the Turks, and yet the coun- 
try is strong enough, or has hitherto been 
strong enough, to preserve its independ- 
enoe, and to insure respeotfyil treatment 
from other countries.** 

Tbeee were, we yentnre to think, 
injudicious premises on the part of the 
Emperor, for they are tantamount to 
an admission that Turke;^, if left 
alone, was quite able to maintain its 
own positiqp. We are not quite sure 
that the same could be said of Austria, 
which, but a few years ago, owed its 
integrity to the intervention of Russian 
bayonets. Be that as it may, the £m- 
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peror went on to Btate that he had the 
rightof snnreillaDce over some millions 
of Christians in the Ottoman empire — 
a right which he regarded as a duty, 
but nsed sparmgly, because it was 
^* attended with obligations occasion- 
ally very inconvenient/* And then we 
arrire at a statement, qnite incon- 
iristent, we think, with what had gone 
befora. 

" KoWy Turkey, in the condition which 
I have described, has by degrees fallen 
into such a state of decrepitude, that, as 
I told you the other night, ea^ oiweall 
ars for thevrolonged exittenee of the man 
(and that I am ae desirouB as you can be 
Ur the oontinnanoe of hia life, 1 beg you 
to belieTo), he may suddenly die upon 
our hands (noui tester sur Us bras); we 
cannot resuscitate what is dead : if the 
Turkish empire falls, it falls to rise no 
more ; and I put it to you, thereftire, 
whether it is not better to be proTided 
beforehand for a contingency, than to in- 
cur the chaos, confusion, and the certainty 
•f a Bvropean war, all of which must at- 
tend the catastrophe if it should occur 
unexpectedly, and before some ulterior 
system has been sketched 1 This is the 
point to which I am desirous that you 
should call the attention of your GoTem- 
meat." 

We bad better give in extenso the 
eonversation which immediately fol- 
lowed ; beeanse we tiiink that Sn: 
Hamilton SeyuKiui' might, withont 
any breach of propriety, have nsed 
more decided langnage than he did 
employ, with regard to the view likely 
to be taken by the British Cabroet. 
We are qnite aware of the difficnlties 
of an ambassador in snch a sitaation ; 
still we caimot avoid the conchision 
that BIr H. Seymonr was nnneces- 
sariiy thnid, and not nearly decided 
enongh in the tone which he assumed. 
He ol^ted, indeed, Imt the objection 
was rather feeble ; which was nofor- 
tnnate, as his principal in England 
inraiediately adopted the like incon- 
dnsive tone. 

" ' Sir/ I replied, * your Majesty is so 
frank with me that 1 am sure you will 
have the goodness to permit me to speak 
with the same openness. I would tfam 
observe that, deplorable ae is the condi- 
tion of Turkey, it is a country which has 
long been plunged in difficnlties supposed 
by many to be InaormouAtablo. With 
xegard to coatiogeat anangoments, her 
HiUeety's Goveruaoaty as your M^esiy 



is well aware, objects, aa a general rale 
to taking engagements upon possible 
eventualities, and would, perhaps, be par- 
ticularly disinclined to doing so in this 
instance. If I may be allowed to say so, 
a great disinclination {rSpugnanee) might 
be expected in Enghuid to disposing by 
aoticipation (d'escompter) of the succes- 
sion of an old friend and ally/ 

^ ' The rule is a good one,' the Emperor 
replied, ' good at all times, especially in 
times of uncertainty and change, like the 
present : still it is of the greatest import- 
ance that we should understand one an 
other, and not allow events to take us by 
surprise ; maintenant je desire tous par- 
ler en ami et en gentleman ; si nous arri- 
Tons & nous entendre sur cette affaire, 
TAo^eterre et moi, pour le reste peu 
m'importe; il m'est indifferent ce que 
font ou pensent les antres. Usant done 
de franchise, je vous dis nettement, que 
si rAagleterre songe i B'6tablirun de ces 
jours k Constantinople, je ae le permet- 
trai pas ; je no vous pr£te point ces in- 
tentions, mais il vaut mieux dans ces 
occasions parlor clairement ; de mon c6t6, 
je suis 6galement diBpo66 de prendre Pen- 
gagement de no pas m'y ^tablir, en pro' 
pnStaireU i^entend, ear en dipoeitaireje 
ne dis pas ; il pourrait se fkire que lee 
circonstanoes me mieent dans le cas d'oc- 
euper Constantinople, si rien ne se trouve 
privn, si Ton doit tout laisser aller an 
haxard.' 

" I thanked his Hajesty for the frank- 
ness of his declarations, and for the desire 
which he had expressed of acting cordi- 
ally and openly with her Majesty's Goy- 
emment, observing at the same time that 
such an understanding appeared the best 
security against the sudden danger to 
which his Migesty had allnded. I added 
that, although unprepared to give a de- 
cided opinion upon questions of socfa mag- 
nitndeand delicacy, it appeared to me pos- 
sible that somesucharrangemeat might be 
made between her Majesty's Government 
and his Majesty as mig^t guard, if not 
for, at least against certain contingencies. 

** To render my meaning more clear, I 
said, fhrther, * I can only repeat. Sir, that 
in my opinion her M^esty*^ Government 
will be indisposed to make certain arrange- 
ments connected with the downfiUl of 
Turkey, but it is possible that tkey may be 
ready to pledge themsdves against certain 
arrangements which might, in that event, he 
aUemptedr 

We have no desire whatever to re- 
flect npon the condnct or the pmdence 
of Sir Hamilton Seymoar, but we 
cannot help saying that he seems to 
have missed one very material point 
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— that being a distinct explanation of 
the quarter from which the anticipated 
danger to Turkey was to turise. Sir 
Hamilton was perfectly jostified in 
intimating that Britain did not intend 
to subvert the integrity of Turkey, 
and that she would not be passive if 
France were to manifest such a de- 
sign. There was no earthly danger 
from either quarter; and certainly 
Austria, whatever she may wish to 
have or is ready to receive, would not 
have dared, under existing drcum- 
etances, to disturb the peace of Eu- 
rope. Turkey itself was in a far 
better position than it ever had been. 
*^ L'horome gravement malade,** was 
exhibiting everv symptom of conval- 
escence, and the only danger to be 
apprehended was fh>m the Muscovite 
doctor, who, without being summoned, 
was preparing to administer his pills. 
Therefore, we think that the rejoinder 
to the Emperor's confidences— sub- 
ject, of course, to the official Cabinet 
approval—should have been in the 
shape of a query as to the nature of 
the apprehended danger. The Czar 
had protested, in the most emphatic 
language, that he was " eager ibr the 
prolonged existence of the man;** 
and, if that were the case, his dissolu- 
tion was an event much less likely 
tlian that of many a dynasty of 
Christian Europe. With Russia and 
Britain as deiermined protectors, who 
was to give him the coup-de- graced 
Surely Sir Hamilton Seymour erred 
in not putting that point more forcibly 
and distinctly in his confidential con- 
versations with the Emperor. 

We say this, because the last para- 
^aph in Shr Hamilton Seymour's 
-despatch, of 22d January 1853, to 
Lord John Russell shows that he 
was not altogether uninfluenced by 
the Imperial blandishments and affec- 
tation of perfect sincerity. 

" A noble triomph would be obtained 
by the cirilisation of the nineteenth century 
if the void left by the extinction of Mahom- 
medan rule in Europe could be filled up 
without an interruption of the general 
peace, in consequence of the precautions 
adopted by the two principal Gbvem- 
ments the most interested in the destinies 
of Turkey." 

Precautions indeed I Precautious 
which would have made Russia, with- 
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out assuming the name of proprietor, 
the virtual and absolute occupier of 
Constantinople, with the power of the 
keys of the Bosphorus ! It is marvel- 
lous that so acute a minister as Sir 
Hamilton Seymour— who otherwise 
deserves great praise for his lucid 
exposition of the designs and motives 
of the Czar— did not perceite that 
any approach to an arrangement 
for disposing of the inheritance, was 
tantamount to a declaration of the 
immediate dissolution of Turkej. 

In answer to these communications, 
Lord John Russell, on the 9th Febm- 
ary, forwarded a despatch, of the wis- 
dom of which it is for the public to 
form their own opinion. It commences 
with an acknowledgment of "the mo- 
deration, the frankness, and thefiriendly 
disposition of his Imperial Majesty.** 
Why the first of these terms should 
have been employed, we really do 
not comprehend. Then Lord John, 
adverting to the indirect proposal of 
the Emperor, observes that — "In 
considering this grave question, the first 
reflection which occurs to Her Majesty's 
Government is, that no actual crisis 
has occurred which renders necessary 
a solution of this vast European pro- 
blem **— that " there is no sufficient 
cause for intimating to the Sultan that 
he cannot keep peace at home, or pre- 
serve friendly relations with his neigh- 
bours"— and that "it occurs further 
to her Majesty^s Groveroment to re- 
mark that the event which is contem- 
plated is not definitely fixed in point 
of time." After pointing out the im- 

Sropiiety as well as the impolicy of 
evising a partition for providing for 
a settlement under such circumstances, 
Lord John intimates, in toleraUy 
distinct terms, that "neither England 
nor France, nor probably Austria, 
would be content to see Constantin- 
ople permanently in the hands of 
Russia." He then draws the follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

** Upon the whole, then, Her Majesty's 
Government are persuaded that no oouise 
of policy can be adopted more wise, mora 
disinterested, more beneficial to Europe, 
than that which His ImperiiJ Majesty 
has so long followed, and which will 
render his name more illustrious than 
that of the most famous soTereigns who 
have sought immortality by unprovoked 
conquest and ephemeral glory. 
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^ With ft Tiew to the saccess of this 
policy, it ii desirable that the utmost for- 
bearaooe should be manifested towards 
Turkey ; that anj demands which the 
Great Powers of £urope maj have to 
make should be made matter of friendly 
negotiation rather than of peremptory 
demand ; that military and naral demon- 
strations to coerce the Sultan should as 
much as possible be avoided ; that differ- 
ences with respect to matters affecting 
Turkey, within the competence of the 
Sublime Porte, should be decided after 
mutual concert between the great powers, 
and not be forced upon the weakness 
of the Turkish GoTemment.'* 

To this succeeds a passage which we 
cannot help considering as nnfortn- 
nate, because it gives decided colonr 
to the Rassian pretext, that a protec- 
torate over Turkey was necessary for 
securing the rights of the Christian 
inhabitants. Tbere was no occasion 
whatever for its introduction, espe- 
dally as the Emperor bad not thought 
it necessary to ask advice upon the 
subject ; — 

"To these cautions Her Majesty's 
GoYemment wish to add, that in their 
view it is essential that the Sultan should 
be adTised to treat his Christian sub- 
jects in conformity with the principles 
of equity and religious freedom which 
prevail generally among the enlightened 
nations of Europe. The more the Turk- 
ish GoTemment adopts the rules of im- 
partial law and equal administration, the 
less will the Emperor of Bussia find it 
necessary to apply that exceptional pro- 
tection which his Imperial Majesty has 
found so burdensome and incouTeoient, 
though no doubt prescribed by duty and 
sanctioned by treaty. 

We observe that the Timesy not- 
withstanding its notorious ministerial 
leaning, has declined awarding praise 
to this state document, and we are 
not surprised at it. It is dissuasive 
and declinatory, but it is altogether 
feeble. We should have expected 
to find in it, not hypocritical ac- 
knowledgments of Imperial modera- 
tion and so forth, but a distinct, 
firm, and energetic protest against 
any attempt to disturb the peace, 
or to violate the integrity of Turkey. 
The infamous proposals made to 
Britain— for they were infamous not 
only as regarded Turkey but other £u- 
ropiean powers—should have been re- 
jected in a manner that could have left 
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no doubt in the mind of the Czar as to 
the part which the British Government 
was prepared to take in the event of bis 
entering into hostilities with the Sul- 
tan. From the beginning to the end 
of this despatch there is not a single 
word which can be construed into a 
plain warning to the Czar, that any 
attempt made by him upon Turkey 
would provoke the hostility of Britain. 
On the contrary, the declinature to 
participate in the scheme is mainly 
founded on the fact that no *^ actual 
crisis ** has yet arrived ; but there is 
nothing said to indicate that Britain 
would oppose the forcing on of such a 
crisis, if Russia thought proper to 
precipitate it; and a more unlucky 
expression than *•*• that the event which 
was contemplated is not d^nitely fixed 
in point of time^^ it is utterly impos- 
sible to conceive. The perusal of 
this despatch could leave no other im- 
pression upon the mind of the Czar, 
than that the British Ministry were 
afraid to commit themselves by enter* 
ing into any secret or separate treaty 
with Russia for the disposal of the 
Turkish dominions, until a crisis 
actually should occur. That they 
would have preferred the mainten- 
ance of the status quo to a disturbance 
of it, was tolerably clear ; but it was 
not in the least degree clear that they 
would take umbrage at an act of ag- 
gression, or be indisposed to treat with 
Russia after the aggression was made, 
and the weakness of the Ottoman 
empire exhibited by its being forced 
to succumb to the attack of the nor- 
thern Colossus. The despatch, in 
short, was not couched in such man- 
ly, distinct, and positive terms as a 
British Secretary of State for foreign 
aflUirs should have employed on such 
an occasion. It is weak, timid, and 
almost subservient ; and we are not in 
the least degree surprised to find that 
the Czar considered that it gave him 
sufficient encouragement again to re- 
new his attack. Here is an extract 
from his next conversation with the 
British envoy. Sir Hamilton Seymour. 

** * 1 think your GoTomment does not 
well understand my object I am not so 
eager about what shall be done when the 
sick man dies, as I am to determine with 
England what shall not be done npon 
that eyent taking place.' 

'"But, sir,' I replied, < allow me ta 
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that the nek nao (to hm joar M^ottj's 
exprenioB) if djinf . We uro u auuk 
inurestod as we beliefe yoir Mijettj to 
be in his eon tinning to live; while, for 
myself, I will Tontaro to remark that ex- 
perience sbowi me that eoontries do not 
die in sneh a hnrry. Turkey will remain 
fur many a year, unless some unforeseen 
crisis should oceur. It is precisely, sir, 
for the aToidanoe of all circumstance! 
likely to produce such a crisis that Her 
Majesty's QoTemment reckons upon yonr 
generous assistance.' 

*' ' Then,' rsjoined the Emperor, 'I will 
tell yon that, if jonr Qovemment hae 
been led to belioTe that Turkey retains 
any elements of existence, your Qorem- 
ment must hare receiTed incorrect infor- 
mation. I repeat to you, that the sick 
man is dying; and we can nerer allow 
such an cYont to take us by surprise. 
We must come to some understanding; 
and this we should do, I am conyinced, if 
I could hold but ten minutes' conversa- 
tion with your Ministers^ with Lord Aber- 
deen, for instance, who knows me so well, 
who has fbU oonfidence in me, as I hare 
in him. And, remember, I do not ask for 
ft treaty or a protocol; a general under- 
standing is all I require — that between 
gentlemen is sufficient; and in this case I 
am certain that the confidence would be 
as great on the side of the Queen's Minis- 
ters as on mine.' " 

The despatch, oontaining the report 
of this conversatioD, was written on 
the 2l8t Febmary, and received at the 
Foreign Office on 6th March 1853; 
80 that the Emperor Nicholas, what- 
ever may be thoaglit of his conduct 
otherwise, cannot be justly charged 
with deliberate perfidy in conceal] og 
his views from our Government. In- 
deed, Sir Hamilton Seymonr, in this 
very document, gave Lord John Ras^ 
sell a distinct intimation of the real 
objects of the Czar. 

" It can hardly be otherwise but that 
the SoTereign, who insists with such per- 
tinacity upon the impending fell of a 
neighbouring state, must have settled in 
his own mind that the hour, if not of ita 
dissolution, at all events for its dissolu- 
tion, must be at hand. 

** Then, as now, I reflected that this 
aMumption would hardly be ventured 
upon unless some, perhaps general, but at 
all events intimate understanding, ex- 
isted between Euuia and AuMria, 

*' Supposing my suspicion to be well 
founded, the Emperor's objeot is to en- 
gage Her Uaijtsij'B OoTemment, in oon- 



Jnnetioii with hia own Cabiiiei aad tha* of 
Vienna, in some scheme for tha -'timata 
partition of Tnikey, and for tbe exdm- 
sioB of Fraoee from the arraa^auai.'* 

On the following day a more p«r* 
ticular, and, if possible, more interest- 
ing, conversation took place between 
tbe Caar and the British envoy. Wa 
regret extremely that oar limits wili 
not allow OS to detail this so folly as 
we could wish, but we shall advert to 
the principal points, which wwe in the 
form of a commentary npon Lord John 
RusselPs despatch. The Emperor 
began by saying, — 

" That he was, perhaps, even more in- 
terested than England could be in prevent- 
ing a Turkish catastrophe, but that it waa 
constantly impending; that it might be 
brought about at any moment, either by 
an external war, or by a feud between 
the old Turkish party and that of. the 
'newsaperflcial French reforms,' or egaai, 
by a rising of the Christians, already 
known to be very impatient of shaking off 
the Mussulman yoke. As regards the 
first cause, the Emperor said tlmt he had 
a good right to advert to it, inasmuch as, 
if he had not stopped the victorious pro- 
gress of General Diebitch in 1829, the 
Sultan's authority would have been at 
an end.** 

Next he descanted upon what could 
not be permitted in the event of a 
break-up of the Ottoman empire. 
This is perhaps the most coriooa pas- 
sage of tbe whole. 

** * Well, there are several things whidi 
I never will tolerate ; I will begin by 
ourselves. I will not tolerate tiu perma- 
nent occupation of Constantinople by the 
Russians; having said this, I will say 
that it never shall be held by the English, 
or French, or any other great nation. 
Again, I never will permit an attempt at 
the reconstruction of a Byzantine empire, 
or such an extension of Greece as would 
render her a powerful state ; still less 
will I permit the breaking np of Turkey 
into little republics, asylums for the 
Kossuths and Mazzinis, and other revo- 
Intionists of Europe; rather than submit 
any of these arrangements I would go to 
war, and as long as I have a man and a 
musket left would carry it on. Theee,' 
the Emperor said, 'are at onoe some ideae; 
now give me some in return/ " 

This was an awkward demand, but 
Sir H. Seymonr seems to have acquit- 
ted himself with snfikient adroitneae. 
He put the following case : '* How 
would it be if, in the eyent of an^ 
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caUstrophe occnrriag in Turkey, Rus- 
sia and England were to declare that 
no Power should be allowed to take 
possession of its provinces ; that the 
property should remain, as it were, 
under seate, until amicable arranse- 
raents could be made as to its adjudi- 
cation ? " Of course this notion could 
not be countenanced ; and the £m- 
peror*s reply allowed Sir Hamilton 
the opportunity of making the follow- 
ing remark : — 

** Sir/ 1 then obserred/ if your Majesty 
will allow me to speak plainly, I woo Id 
Bfty that the great difference between as 
is this— that you continne to dwell upon 
the fall of Turkey, and the arrangements 
requisite before and after the fall ; and 
that we, on the contrary, look to Turkey 
remaining where she is, and to the pre- 
cautions which are necessary for prevent- 
ing her condition from becoming worse.' 
*Ah!* replied the Emperor, 'that is 
what the Chancellor is perpetnally telling 
me; but the catastrophe will ooonr some 
day, and will take us all unawares." 

Then follows a passage of very great 
interest at the present moment, when 
the course which Austria may adopt is 
still matter of speculation. Our im- 
pression has been, and is, that she will 
ultimately co-operate with Russia. 

" Being desirous, if possible, of ascer- 
taining whether there was any under- 
standing between the Cabinets of St 
Petersburg and Vienna, I added, * But 
your Majesty has forgotten Austria; now 
all these Eastern questions affect her 
very nearly; she, of course, would expect 
to be consulted.' < Oh 1 ' replied the 
Emperor, greatly to my surprise, ' but 
yon must understand that when I speak 
of Russia I speak of Austria as well: 
what suits the one suits the other; our 
interests as regards Turkey are perfectly 
identicaL' I should hare been glad to 
make another inquiry or two upon this 
subject^ but I did not yenture to do so." 

Next comes the bribe— for we can 
call it nothing else— implied in the 
Emperor's statement, already quoted, 
that he saw no reason why, m the 
event of the dissolution of the Otto- 
man empire, Great Britain should not 
•btain possession of Egypt and Can- 
dia 1 And so completely does he seem 
to have c^msidered that point settled, 
that a few days afterwards, and with- 
out any farther intercourse with Bri- 
tain (for 80 we are given to under- 
stand), a confidential mem<madam, 
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dictated by the Czar, and containing 
the following passage, was placed In 
the hands of Sir Hamilton Seymour: — 

''In short, the Emperor cannot but 
congratulate himself at having giren oc- 
casion for this intimate interchange of 
confidential communications between Her 
Msy'esty and himself. He has found 
therein valuable assurances, of which he 
takes note with a lively satisfaction. The 
two Sovereigns have firankly explained to 
each other, what in the extreme case of 
which they have been treating, their re- 
spective interests camot endure. Eng- 
land understands that Russia cannot suf- 
fer the establishment at Constantinople 
of a Christian Power sufficiently strong 
to control and disquiet her. She declares, 
that for herself she renounces any inten- 
tion or desire to possess Constantinople. 
The Emperor equally disclaims any wish 
or design of establishing himself there. 
England promises that she will enter into 
no arrangement for determining the mea- 
sures to be taken in the^event of the fiJl 
of the Turkish empire, without a previous 
understanding with the Emperor. The 
Emperor, on his side, willingly contracts 
the same engagement. As he is aware 
that in such a case he can equally reckon 
upon Austria, who is bound by her pro- 
mises to concert with him, he regards 
with less apprehension the catastrophe 
which he still desires to prevent, and 
avert as much as it shall depend on him 
to do so." 

This is, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary note that was ever issued. 
If founded upon nothing else than 
Lord John RusselFs single despatch 
of 9th February 1853, it is an attempt 
to make a memorandum supply the 
place of a treaty, and that not with 
regard to existing circumstances, but 
to a contingency involving the des- 
truction of an ally. The Emperor 
must, indeed, have had great &ith in 
the subserviency of the British Cabi- 
net to his views, before he could have 
ventured on such a step. Lord Claren- 
don now comes into action, as the 
successor of Lord John Russell in tho 
Home Office ; but we need not pnrsuo 
the correspondence further than to 
say, that it was conducted on the 
same principleof remonstrance, though 
very feeble on the part of the British 
Minister, against the assumption that 
Turkey was absolutely in a critical 
state, and of assertion to the con- 
trary on the part of the Czar. His 
object was to alienate Britain from 
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France — to keep the Utter power out 
of any arrangement which might be 
made for the partition of the Tarkish 
territories — and to hasten the crisis as 
fast as possible, in order that Britain 
might be compelled to come to definite 
terms. Lord Clarendon*s despatches 
are conched in terms qaite nnworthy 
of bis position. Lord John Rassell, 
who had primarily to state the views 
of the British Cabinet, may be ex- 
cused for a certain weakness of ex- 
pression ; bat no snch apology can be 
made for Lord Clarendon, who was 
bound emphatically to have informed 
the Czar that this coantry disdained 
his proposals, and was prepared, at 
any hazard, to maintain the integrity 
of Turkey. We say that he was 
boand to have done so, on the sap- 
position that the Aberdeen Ministry 
disapproved of the partition of Tar- 
key, and were prepared, by force of 
arms, to oppose it. Disapproval is of 
two kinds : There is the faint remon- 
strance, which is nsually considered 
to imply relactant consent ; and there 
is strong distinct denial, which cannot 
possibly be misinterpreted. We find 
no such strong distinct denial in Lord 
Clarendon's despatches. They are 
filled with almost falsome adulation 
of the Czar, who had previously ten- 
dered a bribe. Thas, In the despatch 
of 23d March, we find the following 
passage: — 

" The generoQS confidence exhibited by 
the Emperor entitles His Imperial Ma- 
jesty to the most cordial deolantion of 
opinion on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government, who are fully aware that, 
in the event of any onderstanding with 
reference to future contingencies being 
expedient, or indeed possible, the word 
of His Imperial Blajesty woald be prefer- 
able to any convention that oould be 
framed." 

Scarce less miserably sycophantish 
are the terms of the despatch of April 
6th. "My despatch of the 23d alt. will 
have famished you with answers apon 
all the principal points alluded to in 
the memorandum which Count Nessel- 
rode placed in your hands ; but it is 
my duty to inform yon that that im- 
portant and remarkable document was 
received by her Majesty's Government 
with feelings of sincere satisfaction, as 
a renewed proof of the Emperor's con- 
fidence and friendly feelings ; and her 



Mi^esty's Government desire to coa- 
vey their acknowledgments to bis In- 
perial Majesty for having thus f^aoed 
on record the opinions he expreased 
at the interview with whidi yon were 
honoured by his Imperial Ms|eatyr.** 

We do not profess to know mncb 
about the language of diplomacy ; bot 
if these are the sort of terms to be ad* 
dressed to an avowed disturber of tlie 
peace of Europe, who has attempted 
to engage us in a conspiracy by offer 
of a bribe, we are at a loss to knoir 
what language can afford by way of 
adequate encomium to a really honest 
ally. The excuse of sincere bdief ia 
the sincerity of the Czar is entirely 
precluded by the terms of the previoii» 
communications from Sir Hamiitoo 
Seymonr, which not only indicate bat 
demonstrate the game which the Aa- 
tocrat was playing. It is certainly 
remarkable to olraerve the extreme 
cordiality with which the Emperor 
greeted the accession of his old fiiend^ 
Lord Aberdeen, to power, and the fer- 
vency of his wishes for his long con- 
tinuance in office. Immediately there- 
after—or rather on the same occasion 
—he begins to develop hia designs 
upon Turkey, states his prognosis of 
the condition of the sick gentleman, 
and reqneste to be informed what are 
oar views as to the partition of his pro- 
perty. Our Ministers demnr as to the 
fact of the sickness ; but the Imperial 
Doctor assures them that it is so, or 
shall immediately be so, and states 
that he will be contented with a tern- 
porary occupation of the dying man's 
domicile^the catastrophe to t>e has- 
tened by a bolus of his own administra- 
tion—but that we are perfectly wel- 
come to seize upon certain outlying 
hereditaments I And in return to snch 
proposals, which, if agreed to, would 
have made us deservedly iufiamous 
throughout Europe, the Ministers of 
Queen Victoria think fitto l>eslaverthe 
Czar! Since the day^ of Charies II. 
England has seen no similar instance 
of adulation to a foreign potentate. 

The correspondence is now before 
the world, and the public most decide 
whether it is such as to justify Lord 
Aberdeen's assertion, in reply to Lord 
Derby, ** that if he thought it would 
be found to contain anythhigon wbich- 
a charge could be foanded against the 
Government, he woald find himself 
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egregionsly mistaken.'* IJDdoabtedly 
they are not chargeable with con- 
nivance — but they are chargeable 
with incapacity and miscondact so 
gross, that even conniyance could not 
have produced effects more disastrous. 
If they did not play directly into the 
hands of the Czar, they failed to make 
him aware of the part which they 
were bound to take should he persist 
in his nefarious designs. They mani- 
fested no kind of honourable indigna- 
tion at his offers; they received his 
cajolements with complacency, and 
paid him back with compliments and 
assurances not one whit more sincere 
than his own. If this really is the 
style in which our diplomatic inter- 
course is usually conducted, there is 
ample room for a reform. They can- 
not with justice assert that the Em- 
peror was keeping them in the dark 
as to the nature of his own projects. 
He was, on the contrary, particularly 
frank. He insisted, over and over 
again, that Turkey was on the eve of 
dissolution; he even indicated that 
he might himself be the agent to force 
on that catastrophe — and yet Lord 
Aberdeen and his colleagues are now 
maintainuig that he had deceived 
them I How, where, and when were 
they deceived? He showed them 
the victim, prophesied his immediate 
death, intimated that the fatal death- 
blow might be given by his hand, told 
them that he was in accord with 
Austria, invited them to declare their 
wishes as to the subsequent partition, 
and. emphatically assured them that 
there was no time to be lost. Let us 
call things by their proper names. 
Stigmatise the conduct of the Czar, 
if you will, as ambitious, tyrannical, 
unprincipled, or nefarious — ^but do not 
accuse him of having concealed his 
purpose from the British Ministry. 

Were the Ministers then so blind 
that they failed to perceive his pur- 
pose ? Of course they were not. The 
Cabinet which contained Lords Aber- 
deen and Palmerston, both of them 
experienced in foreign affairs, could 
be at no loss to divine his meaning, 
even if that had been more obscurely 
expressed ; and consequently we must 
conclude that so early as March 1853 
they were put thoroughly on their 
guard. They were aware that the 
Czar meditated the destruction of the 
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Ottoman empire, and having that 
knowledge, every movement of his io 
the East, whether diplomatic or mili- 
tary, could only be regarded as pro- 
gressive means towards the end pro- 
posed. 

Now there were two courses open 
to Ministers. The one was to have 
intimated at once, without any cir- 
cumlocution or compliment, that Great 
Britain would not submit to any in- 
vasion of the Turkish territories on 
the part of a European power, but 
would be prepared, by force of arms, 
to resist any such attempt. That 
would have been a manly and honour- 
able course ; and we are satisfied that, 
if adopted, the Czar would not have 
had the temerity to provoke a crisis. 
Unfortunately no declaration was 
made. A faint dissuasive, accom- 
panied by an immense deal of com- 
plimentary sugar, was all that onr 
Ministers ventured to tender ; and 
the Czar was accordingly allowed to 
proceed, under the evident impression 
that Great Britain would not actively 
interfere to prevent his designs upon 
Turkey, any more than she interfered 
to prevent those of his ancestress upon 
Poland. 

The other course was to have main- 
tained a strict neutrality, and to have 
treated the Eastern question as an 
affair entirely between Russia and 
Turkey. To that, however, it is more 
than doubtful whether the people of this 
country would have submitted. The* 
appetite of Russia for territorial ag- 
grandisement is so insatiable, and her 
advances have been pushed so far, 
that the virtual cession to her of so 
fair and fertile a country as Turkey, 
and the entire command of the en- 
trance to the Black Sea, would, very 
justly, have been deemed an act of 
culpable cowardice. Setting aside 
the position of India, and the facilities 
which the occupation of Turkey would 
afford for any hostile demonstration 
upon that part of our dominions, we 
have now, in consequence of Free 
Trade, a direct interest in the Ehmu- 
bian Principalities, as so many gra- 
naries for our home consumption. 
Since we ceased to act upon the prin- 
ciple of growing com for our own 
population, and made ourselves de- 
pendent upon foreign supplies, it 
would be suicidal to give Russia the 
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power of cottiDg lu short both in the 
north aod on the sooth — in the Bultie 
and the Black Sea«. Stfli thAt was 
the only other coorae which Ministen 
Could conjiistentlj have adopted, if 
tlu'v wUlted to avoid or postpone the 
terrible calamitj of a war. 

They followed neither the one conrse 
nor the other. They did not tell the 
Czar that, if he pen^i^ted in the flchemea 
wtiich he had di^lo^ed to them, be 
mast be prepared to meet Britain in 
the field ; nor did they tell him that, 
iu 60 far aa they were concerned, 
ho might do what he pleased with 
Turkey. Thet halted betwken 
TWO OPINIONS. In fall knowledge 
of his designs, they allowed him to 
commit hiouelf — to pick a quarrel 
with Turkey about some rubbish re- 
lating to the keys of the Holy Places 
— to march his forces across the Fmth 
— to occupy the Principalities, — to do, 
in short, the work of one eflfective 
campaign. They never Intimated to 
tbo country that the religious ques- 
tions,— on which HussU, with scan- 
dalous hypocrisy, rested her justifi- 
cation of Invasion, — were mere pre- 
texts to mask the avowed intentions 
of Nicholas. They did not even send 
a fleet at once to Constantinople, bat 
kept it hovering between Malta and 
Bedika Bay, in the attitude of obser- 
vation, long after the Rassian gona 
were roaring npon the Danabe. Is 
it fair to suppose that Nicholas, — 
after having frankly communicated 
to them his intentions more than a 
twelvemonth ago; after having told 
them that the sick gentleman was snre 
to die immediately ; and after having 
taken measures to secure the fulfilment 
of that prophecy, — could consider their 
late hesitating and dilatory movement 
as otherwise than a convenient sham? 
It mast have appeared to him that if 
the British Government was deter- 
mined to oppose his project, they 
wonld at once have said so, with the 
same openness which he manifested in 
his communications to them. Theys^ 
nothing of the kind. They gave him 
fnlsome compliments. Of coarse he 
went farther, and marched into the 
sick man's territory. What did oar 
Ministers then ? Thev concealtd what 
theyknewy and entered mto negotiations 
about the Rassian Proteotprate of 
Chriatiaa anbjects in Torkey, as if that 
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sioaedthediaCartMaoel Wkat,i 
sadi dKOMtawsQa, coild tka Cor 
ooQoeive, bat thai tk^ i 
" ? He h 



be Intesded to take powMBinii of 
Turkey, lo that tkey kiiev perfect^ 

well that the qnestMi iBv«l?«d wm 
ooi ose of rdigioB, b«t of pofilk^ 
aggrandiaeaeai. It waa, bowerer, 
his policy u> nuke it appear to the 
nninitiated that rellgioa was hta para* 
mount nK>tive ; aad whea Ae Britiah 
Cabinet began to angoCiate aad una 
notes upon that fbotiag, he waa, aftar 
the confidential oocraspoadenoe which 
had taken place, fiurly eatitled to 
believe that they were not in earaert. 
The Czar is a raaa^ably able oMa— 
weqoestion whether, pt^iticaUj speak- 
ing, he is not the ahtoat laaa a 
Europe— bat his own extraordiaaij 
poeition preclodea him from vader- 
standing the efifiect of public opiaioa 
in such a country aa oar owiu He la 
accustomed to deal with Cabiaata, 
not with nations or parliaments ; and 
be attributes more power to the fonncr 
than they possess, at least aooordiag 
to the constitution of Great Britain. 
The British Cabinet cannot, like that 
of Prussia or Austria, oonmit the 
country to a coarse which is inoon- 
sistent with or dmtigatory to ita 
honour. 

In consequence of this irreeolation 
on the part of our rulers, we are now 
precipitated into war, and are already 
beginning to feel some of ita incon- 
veniences. Let us now endeavoor to 
ascertain the causes which hare led 
to 80 very serious a denouement aa 
the disruption of the peace of Europe. 
It is imp(Htant that we shonkl do ao 
now, and not leare the question en- 
tirely to the future speculation of hia- 
torians. 

During Lord Derby*s short tenore 
of office, relations of peculiar ami^ 
had been established between Britain 
and France. Lord Malmesbuiy , than 
whom no more able or judicious min- 
ister erer held the seals of the Foreign 
Office, saw that the interesta of ciTi- 
lisation not only in the we^ but 
throughout the whole of Surope, 
could only be maintained by a oloBe 
and permanent co-operation, and mn- 
toal good nnderatandiag between theio 
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two couDtries ; and he addressed him- 
self to the task with equal discretion 
and saccess. It is not too mnch to 
say that Britain and France never 
were more cordially nnited and con- 
fidentially allied than daring the 
period we refer to. This, of coarse, 
was anything bat agreeable to the 
Czar, whose opportanity lay in a se- 
paratioQ of the interests of the two 
great powers of the West. 

The dissolution of Lord Derby's 
Goyemment and the accesskm of the 
Aberdeen Ministry effected a material 
alteration. The new Premier, Lord 
Aberdeen, had been for a great many 
years on the most intimate footing 
with the despotic Goorts and Cabi- 
nets. He had not, it was trae, the 
ability of the Nessdrodes or Metter- 
nichs ; bat he was considered in the 
highest diplomatic circles as a person 
who might easily be led, and npon 
whom a certain show of deference 
wonld not be thrown away. It was 
snpposed, also, that he regiurded with 
particolar dislike the recent changes 
m France, and was not faroarable to 
the re-establishment of the Empire 
under the rale of Napoleon in. This 
veteran ally of the despotic powers 
was now associated with men whose 
former political opinions had differed 
greatly from his, bat who were open- 
moathed and nnscrapaloas in their 
attacks npon the Emperor of the 
French. We need hardly remind onr 
readers of the highly reprehensible 
language which was employed by 
Sir James Crraham, and Sir Charles 
Wood— both of them Cabinet Minis- 
ters—in respect to the Emperor 
Napoleon, or of the foul and scnr- 
riloas attacks npon him with which, 
aboat the beginning of last year, 
the colunma of the Liberal press 
abounded. All that is changed now. 
There is, indeed, plenty of mvective 
and abuse, but it is directed towards 
another quarter. The French Em- 
peror, formerly pilloried by the Coa- 
litionists, has become the ottfect of 
tbehr laudation. The Russian Em- 
peror, whom they formeriy lauded, is 
now put into the pillory. 

Such bdng the declared views of 
the Coalitionists in regard to France, 
it very natorally occurred to the Czar, 
that a more favourable opportuni^ 
«)nld not possibly arise for aetacbing 



Britain from the side of France, and 
so rendering a future combination be- 
tween these two powers impracticable. 
Accordingly, as the published corre- 
spondence shows, he did not lose a 
moment in opening his views to the 
British envoy at St Petersburg : 
France, as we have seen, was not to 
be consulted at all regarding the dis- 
posal of Turkey. Provided Britain 
and Russia were of accord, it mattered 
nothing what view might be taken 
by any other European power. France 
might do as she pleased, but the others 
would be an overmatch for her. Here 
are the expressions which the Em- 
peror used on the 21st February : — 

*^His Imperial Majesty spoke of 
France. ^ God forbid,* he said, ^ that 
I should accuse any one wrongfully, 
but there are circumstances both at 
Constantinople and Montenegro which 
are extremely suspicious ; it looks 
very much as if the Frendi Govern- 
ment were endeavouring to embroil 
us all in the East, hopmg in this way 
the better to arrive at their own ob- 
jects, one of which, no doubt, is the 
possession of Tunis.' 

*^ The Emperor proceeded to say that, 
for his own part, he cared very little 
what line the French might think 
proper to take in Eastern affairs, and 
that little more than a month a^o he 
had apprised the Sultan that if his 
assistance was required for resisting 
the menaces of the French, it was 
entirely at the service of the Sultan 1 *' 

But for the temptation held out 
by the accession of the Coalition Min- 
istry to power in Great Britain, it is 
more than Improbable that the Czar 
would have made any overtures of 
the kmd. But at the head of that 
Ministry he saw Lord Aberdeen, 
** who knows me so well, who has 
fall confidence in me as I have in him*' 
— the extent of that confidence being 
marked by the statement, that he was 
convinced hecould bring his lordship to 
an understanding in the course of ten 
minutes* conversation. He had also re- 
mark^ thatat least two members of the 
Cabinet, in violation both of decency 
and of their duty as Ministers of the 
Crown, had been indulging in coarse 
and unmannerly invective against the 
Sovereign of France ; and, as a matter 
of course, he arrived at the conclusion 
that they would be more ready to coa- 
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lesce with him than to ally themsdves 
coniialljr with a goveroment which 
they hod spolcen of in pablk In aoch on* 
exampled terms of contempt In this 
calculation, however, be was dec^'ived. 
Wrong-headed as Lord John Rossell 
is, we do not believe that he would, 
for one moment, have allowed himself 
to become a consenting party to such 
a flagitious transaction as the partition 
of Turkey; and the same thing may 
be said of Lord Palmerston, whose 
exclusion, through short-eighted jeal- 
ousy, from the Foreign Office at that 
particular time, we roust regard as a 
national misfortune. But that matters 
not in the consideration of the point 
before us. Both circumstance and 
time concur to show that it was the 
accession of the Coalition Miuistry to 
power, and the unwarrantable lan- 
guage used by some of its members 
towards the Emperor of France, that 
encx>uragcd the (Jzar to bring forward, 
and to put into shape, the project 
which, no doubt, he had long enter- 
tained, but which could not be pre- 
viously pursued for the want of a 
fitting opportunity. 

We regard, therefore, the forma- 
tion of the Coalition Ministry in Bri- 
tain as the event which directly led 
to the original overture — the hopes of 
the Czar being founded upon the 
political connections and understood 
tendencies of Lord Aberdeen, and also 
on the declared aversion of some of 
his colleagues to the head of the 
French Government. But for the for- 
mation of that Ministry the designs of 
Russia upon Turkey would have been 
postponed. 

We have already commented upon 
the course which was pursued by the 
Ministry from the time when they 
were apprized of the designs of the 
Czar, down to that when tUe Danu- 
bian Principalities were invaded. 
We have expressed onr opinion that 
a serious remonstrance, coupled with 
a plain intimation that Great Britain 
would not permit an occupation of the 
Turkish territory, would have sufficed 
during the earlier part of last year, 
and before any overt step was taken, 
to have deterred the Czar from pro- 
ceeding with his project. We ground 
that view upon the policy which has 
been invariably pursued by Russia — 
which is to bully and cajole, not to 
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fight Let OS grmnt that the poaaea 
sion of Constantinople is the dmHing 
prcject of the Czar— let us grant tlMU, 
m order to attain it, he would run 
considerable risk, and submit to ex> 
traordinary sacrifices; still we are 
of opinion that had he been awajne, 
before utterly committing himself^ 
that he would be opposed by the com- 
bined forces of Britain and France^ be 
never wonld have plunged into the 
contest See what he risks. First, 
the annihilation of his fleets, both in 
the Baltic and in the Blade Sea, for 
he can hardly hope to contend with 
Britain and France upon the waters. 
Next, the derangement and stoppage 
of trade, so vital to the real interests 
of Russia, and equivalent to a sen* 
tence of bankruptcy against many of 
her nobles and merchants, who de- 
pend entirely upon the amonnt and 
continuance of their exports. Then 
there are the chances of insnrrectioa 
in Poland, and revolt in Finland ; and 
the certainty that Russia, if worsted, 
will be so dismembered as to prevent 
her from again disturbing the peace 
of Europe. These are very senona 
considerations; and we may be certain 
that the Czar, great as his appetite un- 
doubtedly is for appropriation, would 
rather have foregone his purposes 
upon Turkey, than have proceeded 
had he believed that the two Western 
powers would be firm and united in 
their resistance. Indeed, nngular as 
it may appear, we are about to en- 
gage in a war for which no one coim- 
try in Europe b desirous. Britain, 
with her eight hundred millions of 
debt, is by no means desirous to in- 
crease the burden of taxation, or to 
imperil or impede that commerce to 
which she owes so much of her great- 
ness. In like manner France has no 
interest to go to war, for she also is 
heavily burdened, and the present 
Emperor has nothing so much at heart 
as to restore the state of the finances. 
Austria has anything but an interest 
that war should take place, for in 
that event, if she takes the side of 
Russia, there will be immediate 
insurrection both in- Hungary and 
Lombardy; and if she Ukes the other 
side, she must quarrel with a very old 

gartner in iniquity. Prussia has no 
iterest, for the age of subsidies has 
gone by, and she to likely to suffer t» 
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whichever side she adheres ; but most 
especially if she adopts the cause of 
Rossia. Neutral she cannot remain. 
We need not saj that Turkey, the 
state Tf hich is attacked, does not de- 
aire war ; and we are thoroughly con- 
vinoed that the Czar, were he not 
committed so deeply, would be glad 
to withdraw his pretensions. Now, 
who suffered him to commit himself 
60 deeply ? We answer, the Coalition 
Ministry. 

Had they been of one accord among 
themselves, nothing of this kind would 
have happened. If Lord Aberdeen 
had been sole and supreme master in 
his Cabinet, it is possible that Russia 
might have succeeded in acquiring a 
protectorate over Turkey. The Sultan 
could hardly have attempted to resist 
without powerful European aid ; and 
France, had she found Britain luke- 
warm or indifferent, could not be ex- 
pected to come forward as the defender 
of the balance of power without a 
single ally. No doubt, had this oc- 
curred, it would have given Russia a 
most dangerous preponderance in 
Europe, and probably necessitated a 
future struggle ; but, in the mean time, 
there would have been no war. Had 
the Cabinet been under the guidance 
of Palmerston or Russell, the first 
advances of the Emperor, if made at 
all, would have been met by a distinct 
and peremptory refhsal, and by a 
tiireat which would have effectually 
deterred him from moving a step 
further. But unfortunately — most 
unfortunately for us, and for our chil- 
dren, and for the general peace of 
Europe, this is ito^ a united Cabinet. 
It is a congregation of men holding 
totally opposite opinions— bred up in 
adverse schools — ^adhering to antago- 
nistical traditions— influenced by jeal- 
ousy among themselves— and unable, 
upon anyone important point, whether 
it relates to foreign or domestic policy, 
to arrive at a common conclusion. 
Take the case now before us. But 
for Palmerston and Russell, and their 
other adherents in the Cabinet, Lord 
Aberdeen might have established the 
principle of non-interference between 
Russia and Turkey — and there would 
have been no war. But for Lord Aber- 
deen and his adherents, Palmerston 
and Russell might have checked the de- 
aigns and met w overtures of the Czar, 



by declaring at once that they would 
not suffer him to send a single soldier 
across the Pruth, and that if he per- 
sisted in his design, they would invite 
the co-operation of France, and de- 
fend Turkey to the uttermost — and 
in that case also there would have 
been no war. But the Cabinet was 
split into two, if not three, parties ; 
and the adoption of a middle course, 
of feeble dissuasion, unaccompanied 
by any hint of ulterior consequences, 
but rather couched in terms of ex- 
treme and unworthy subserviency, de- 
ceived the Czar, encouraged him to 
proceed, — and now war is all but de- 
clared, and our fleet is riding in the 
Baltic. We have approached the 
subject in anything but a party spirit 
— we have perused the correspondence, 
recently published, over and over 
again, in the hope that we might 
gather from it a justification of the 
course which the British Ministry has 
pursued — but we are unable to arrive 
at any conclusion except this, that but 
for the formation of the Coalition Ca- 
binet, the ambitious schemes of Russia 
would not have been developed ; and 
that, but for its continuance and in- 
ternal divisions, those schemes would 
have been effectually checked. In 
plain lauguage, had it not been 
determined by a secret cabal that 
Lord Derby^s Government should be 
overthrown by the most extraordinary 
combination of parties ever known in 
this country, there would have been 
no war ; and it is right that the 
country should know to whom they 
are indebted for the burdens which 
are now to be imposed upon us. 

We do not object to the principle 
upon which the war proceeds. We 
think it full time that the grasping 
ambition, insidious progress, and 
inordinate arrogance of Russia should 
receive a check. It is to us matter of 
pride and congratulation to know that, 
in the coming struggle, the colours of 
Britain and France will be displayed 
side by side. But we detest war, for 
its own sake, as fervently as any mem- 
ber of the Peace Society can do, and 
we are perfectly alive to the awful con- 
sequences which it entails. What we 
wish is, that the public should not 
misapprehend the real cause of the 
present rupture of the peace of Europe* 
That it originally arose from the ex- 
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orbitaot amU^o of the CEar, is be- 
yond all question ; bnt ambition can 
be controlled, and, fortanatelr, tbe 
Czar is not yet master of tbe anl verse. 
Nay, he is not yet master of Europe ; 
for although, by spoliation and ab- 
sorption, be has secured to himself a 
rast extent of territory to which he 
had no pa^monial daim; and al- 
though he exercises a great influence 
over States which, in former times, 
have acqufared accretions by nnprfai- 
cipled subeenriency to bis house, he 
has yet to encounter the exerted power 
and civilisation of the West. Had 
our Cabinet been tmited, and true to 
their trust, that encounter might have 
been avoided. But it was not ao. 
Some "Of them were Russian, and 
some anti- Russian in their views, 
principles, and antecedents ; and so, 
In consequence of having a Coalition 
Ministry, which, after being warned of 
the designs of Russia, egregiously 
bungled our finance, and left us wiUi 
a prospect of a deficit, we are to be 



fbreed into a war of which no 1 
flMneaee the issiie. 

Let those who shudder at tbe eost« 
St least know to whom tlie ooet Is doe. 
We are now paying, and are likelj 
to pay for a long iSme to covie, for 
the privilege of having a Ooalitioii 
Ministry. But we submit, that tbe 
continuaiiee of such a tonn of goveni* 
ment is not desirable. We baye 
shown, in leffard to foreign aifairB, 
and from evidence which eansot be 
gaittsayed, what are its results ; we 
could mow, if space aBowed ns, its 
results upon domestic legislatieo. 
But we shall not enter into &e lesser 
topics now. We have, as yet, bot 
touched upon apart of the expedienej 
of coalition; and our deliberate oon- 
chision is, that to the fact of tbe Ibr- 
mation of the Coalition Ministry we 
must attribute the developmeiit ef 
the schemes of Russia, and to its ex- 
traordinary yadHation and want of 
concert the catastrophe of a European 
war. 



Ptinied fry WUUam Blackwood 4* Som, Bdktkmrgk, 
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TBS OXFORD REFORM BILL. 



On Friday Dight, April 2, 1854— 
or rather at half-past one on the 
Saturday morning — there passed to 
its second reading in the House of 
Commons, represented at that time 
by twenty-four members, a Bill " to 
make farther provision for the good 
government and extension of the Uni< 
versity of Oxford." A measure, de- 
clared by her Majesty's Government 
so important as to demand their care- 
fol deliberation — heralded by its pro- 
moters as a new charter of intellectual 
liberty for England— denounced by its 
opponents as unconstitutional and ille- 
gal — appears to have commanded, at 
this crisis of its parliamentary exist- 
ence, as little of the attention of the 
House as if it had been a Welsh high- 
way act or an Irish grievance. True, 
the debate occupied its fair share of the 
time of the Commons, and filled its 
due number of columns in the morn- 
ing papers. If the reporters as well 
as the speakers found themselves oc- 
casionally upon rather difficult ground 
— making some trifling confusion be- 
tween "Students" and "Tutors," and 
leaving out here and there a negative 
which must have rather confused their 
non-academical readers — sudi little 
inaccuracies are neither surprising nor 
important in a debate in which aUnost 
every speaker seems to have been 
anxious to assure his hearers, such as 
he had, that he meant nothing — at all 
events, that be did not mean what he 
said, still less what he might have 

VOL. LXXV.— KO. CCOCLXni. 



said on some previous occasion ; where 
the reputed parents of the bill, Lord 
John Russell and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, were rather its apo- 
logists than its advocates, promismg 
amendments even before they were 
proposed ; while Mr Blackett, as the 
organ of the " root-and-branch " men, 
puj&zling himself how to deal with the 
sop thrown to him and his party — 
sweet to the taste but far from satis- 
fying—tendered his best thanks for a 
measure which he concluded by say- 
ing "the Liberal members of that 
House could never adopt." 

The truth is, that there is an apathy 
in the public mind upon this great 
question which has reacted upon its 
representatives. The University Com- 
mission, as a political speculation, 
has been a failure, and the game of 
Academical Reform has lost much of 
its piquancy by a change in the 
players. Setting aside the question 
of the legality of parliamentaiy inter- 
ference, it was found, somewhat to 
the surprise of a large section of those 
who had swelled the cry for a com- 
mission — well- meaning, but ill - in- 
formed on such subjects — that the 
most active, as they were the most 
able university reformers, were to be 
found within the walls of the Uni- 
versity itself. That there was also a 
section to whom such a discovery was 
a disappointment, we have little doubt. 
At all events, from that time the 
public interest in the subject appears 
2k 
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to hare gndDaOj died tway. Ylflibto 
excitement of men's minds, since the 
issuing of the Commission, there has 
been none. And since the presenta- 
tion of the Report, when even the 
wannest imagination conld no longer 
picture the goodly reyennes of Oxford 
transferred to the London Unirersitj, 
or handed over to a Whig minister 
of education, the extremes of both 
parties, obstructiye and destmctiye, 
must have felt their occupation gone ; 
—moderate non-academical politidans 
began to vote the whole thing rather 
a bore— and the Oxford Blue Book^ 
of which more copies were sold we 
believe than of any similar publioa- 
tion, went the way of all blue books, 
and was seen no more except on 
Tutors* tables. In no circles, political 
or social, in town or country, did 
University Beform become the topic 
of the day. If yon heard three people 
together in conversation on the 8ub« 
kct, two at least were Oxford men« 
They, indeed, with that propensity 
charged against them, with some truth, 
of ''talking shop," as it is called— 
and which, with deference be it said 
In this lam -minded and Catholic 
generation, is better at all events than 
talking nonsense— they *' ventilated " 
the subject suffidently, each having 
usually some pet scheme of his own 
for the regeneration of Alma Mater, 
nnder which, if you were to believe 
the author, she was to come forth in 
the renewed beauty of her youth, with- 
out losing aught of the reverend fea- 
tores of age. 

But while the country at large has 
been taking things so quietly, Oxford 
herself has been neither unmoved nor 
iilent. Her bitterest enemies cannot 
have charged her, during the last few 
months, with inactivity. Schemes of 
reform aad extension, which a few 
years ago would have startled the 
most zealous of the progresHstas^ have 
been poured into the Home Office, 
since this year began, at a rate whidi 
would seem to have disconcerted even 
the impassable Palmerston. There 
is not wanting both external and in- 
ternal evidence of Lord John*s present 
bill having been ushered into the 
world somewhat in a hurry ; in fact, 
there was some risk of his being out- 
bid in the improvement market. 
Even our old friends of the Hebdo- 
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madal Board had made wonderful 
progress since we last wrote of tbem, 
and, as an unduUful boating under- 
graduate of our acquaintance phrmaed 
it to us, '* put on an awful sport at 
the end." College Visitors have, been 
called on to discharge unwonted du- 
ties; Heads and Fellows have been 
closeted in their respective common- 
rooms for days together ; statutes thai 
were before as the Eleusinian mys- 
teries are recklessly puUished, with 
their owners* new interpretaHona 
thereof, **by command of her Mm- 
jesty,** and may be bought, together 
with the select epistles of PahnerBton 
to his new /omsTioret in Oxford, lor 
the small charge of one shilling and 
threepence; and Mr Paricer's well- 
known counter teems with pamphlets. 
Many a College dignitary appears to 
have had Job's wish realised ; bis 
enemy has written a book, and he, as 
in doty bounds has been down ^tpon 
him, in another, immediately. The 
brother Professors of Modem History 
and Hebrew, besides a stout pamphlet 
each, have had a little private 0[>nl>- 
lished) correspondence, in the latter 
part of which the professorial tone 
predominatea over the brotherly. 
The Professor of Poetty has a letter 
—more poetical than anything ebe— 
to the Warden of Wadham, who haa 
not replied; not havhig, possibly, a 
poetical taste. Of minor and aaooy* 
mous brochMre$ there are more than 
we care to number. From this cate- 
gory we must carefully exempt the 
clever argument in defence of the 
private tenure of College property by 
Mr Neate of Oriel— himself a staunck 
university reformer, and a supporter 
of the Commission; and the unan- 
swerable appeal of Mr Woodgate of 
St John's to the ''National Faith,'' 
as pledged to founders by the accept- 
ance of their endowments. 

The introducers of the bill congra- 
tulate themselves, with some com- 
placency, on the satisfaction with 
which it has been received in Oxford. 
True, when Mr Blackett expressed his 
disgust at the fact as an evident ptooi 
of its utter inefSciency, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer hastened to contra- 
dict himself, and to assure his friends 
of thai party, that the remonstrances 
against it had been many and vehe- 
ment, and that it was by no means 
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such an innooent measiire as thej 
feared. The troth is, the feeling of 
the Uniyersitj on this great qaestion 
has been mach misandersto<Ml, and, 
we betiere not intentioDallj, misre- 
presented. This is in itself nnforta- 
nate, and adds to the difficulties which 
the world without suddenly finds be- 
setting what seemed at ooe time an 
easy and a popular question : but 
more unfortunate than all will it be, 
if the comparative apathy of the pub- 
lic mind arises from a delnsiye notion 
that the bill now before Parllaaent is 
the adrance of a goyernment of pro- 
gress against an antiquated corpora- 
tion, fortified with pre|adioes, and 
tenacious of vested interests ; that the 
two great ptt^es in the struggle are, 
a growing nation, clamorous for in- 
tellectual food, and a rich and covet- 
ous university, like an unnatural step- 
mother, proffering them stones for 
bread, and keepiug her rich gifts for 
some few favoured children. For 
such is the view carefully set be- 
fore men's minds by those whose 
designs against the universities of 
England would accept Lord John 
Bussell*s bill, or even the bolder 
scheme of the Commissiouers, as a 
very small instalment of what they 
deem justice. Unless the people of 
England can be disabused of this 
false notion, — and by the people, we 
beg here to be understood to mean 
especially those classes to whom some 
political authorities restrict the tenn, 
^^ the masses "—unless they dan learn 
somewhat more truly what their 
rightful claims upon their national 
universities are, and who are periUing, 
and who defending them, and how far 
they are likely to be secured or lost 
hy the measures now in contempla- 
tion, — they mav «nly find out too late 
that th^ were led to confound friends 
with foes, and to cast recklessly from 
them the solid advantages which wise 
and good men in days gone by had 
bequeathed them, for the sake of a 
glittering dream. 

Even in Oxford itself, it seems to 
have been too much assumed that a 
broad line of distinction could be 
drawn, pladng on the one side the 
advocates of progress, who wen de- 
shrous of remodellkig the constitution 
of the University, and re-distributing 
its revenues, at whatever cost ; and. 
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on the other, those who thought they 
saw in every change a dangerous in- 
novation. Whereas, in fact, both 
these extreme sections would at any 
time have made but a very poor show 
in the Convocation- house, the former 
especially having been always inoon* 
siderable in numbers, and more noisy 
than influential ; while the ranks of 
the latter, more open to argument and 
eonvictioB, were thinning day by day. 
That the first were represented in ELer 
Mi^esty's Commission was a mistake 
in its composition, of which the pre- 
8en4 Govemmeot at all events have 
begun to feel the consequences em- 
barrassing; it has furnished weapons 
against them to the hands of both 
supporters and opponents : either too 
much was intended, or too little has 
been done. The two great pomts on 
which a vast majority of members of 
Convocation, resident and non-resi- 
dent, found themselves united in a 
hostile attitude against the govern- 
ment of the day, were, first, the consti- 
tutional right of Parliament to inter- 
fere at all ; and, secondly, the animus 
of the Commission. As to the neces- 
sity for practical reforms, for re- 
arranging some of the machinery of 
university education, and extending 
its basis,— this had foryears impressed 
itself upon most thinking minds, — had 
at least received a formal acknow- 
ledgment at the hands of a committee 
of the Hebdomadal Board so Ion g ago as 
1846, and had been elaborately, if not 
wisely, dealt with in the new Exami- 
nation Statute of 1850; a measure 
which, whatever may have been its 
t^dencies, could not be charged with 
narrowness or preiudice, and showed, 
at least, much zeal and pains-taking in 
its compilers, and an honest wish to 
meet the educational wants of the 
age. The real difficulties^not the 
faults — of Oxford were, that she was 
lettered by a code of Caroline Statutes 
which checked her attempts to take a 
fireer attitude, and a form of local 
government which was the very re- 
verse of representative. Had some 
friendly ministry given her the power, 
as she had the will, to rid herself of 
these incumbrances, we should have 
had a measure of reform and exten- 
sion—we are not afraid of the words 
—not perhaps so showy and sweeping 
as the present, but much bett^ coo- 
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Bidered, and therefore more really effec- 
tual. No one can have read the evi- 
dence laid before the Hebdomadal Com- 
mittee, and the Tntors* Assodation, 
and considered the varions snggeetions 
there embodied, from men of very dif- 
ferent minds, sometimes widely at vari- 
ance with each other, bat almost always 
thoughtful and fairly argued, without 
feeling that we have there the only 
materials out of which any wholesome 
scheme for the **good government*' 
of Oxford is to be built, and can there 
trace the hands best fitted to combine 
them. And the strongest argument 
in favour of the bill now before Par- 
liament is, that its authors have bor- 
rowed from this legitimate source their 
best enactments. 

To the Tutors* Association indeed, 
especially, Oxford will hereafter in any 
event confess herself much indebted. 
Numbering some fifty or sixty of the 
most able and active college and pri- 
vate tutors — men of all shades of 
party — practically acquainted with the 
real wants and difficulties both of Col- 
lege authorities and undergraduates, 
and conscientiously desirous of re- 
medying them— they took upon them- 
selves, not without some obloquy, an 
anomalous and quite unrecognised 
position in the University,— that of a 
voluntary and independent legislative 
body, and supplied for a time, in this 
'irregular manner, the defects of the 
academical constitution. By this 
gentle pressure from without, the 
Hebdomadal Board were made aware 
of the state of public feeling, and 
were brought to act somewhat more 
in harmony with it. To them we owe 
the changes of 1850 — changes which, 
we say again, in many important fea- 
tures we cannot think improvements, 
and which we quote only in evidence 
of a progressive tendency. To them 
we shall owe almost all that is valu- 
able in the Government measure of 
1854. 

For let no one suppose that the bill 
now introduced by Government is the 
scheme of her Majesty^s Commis- 
sioners. The spirit which dictated 
their Report peeps out, indecKl, here 
and there, in some of its most objec- 
tionable enactments; but, on the 
whole, their ponderous blue folio has 
contributed much less than the four 
modest pamphlets issued by the Tu- 
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tors* Association ; and when those 
important modifications shall have 
been made in it, either in committee 
(Mr in theUpper House — without which 
this measure can never become the 
law of England— it will be difficult for 
the late commissioners to recognise, 
in its altered features, the rickety 
and unpleasant-looking oflfepring o( 
theii* own incubations. Their sole 
representative in the newly- proposed 
Commission, if he ever takes his seat 
in the altered company in which he 
must be rather surprise to find him- 
self, will be called upon to adminiater 
an act of a character widely diffisrent 
from the recommendations which re- 
ceived his signature in April 1852. 
And before we briefly discuss the ob- 
jections, both of principle and detail, 
against the bill as it stands, we would 
first of all draw our readers* attention 
to these points of difference. 

The leading idea of the Commis- 
sioners* scheme was, as every one 
knows, the Professoriate. The mnl- 
tiplication of professors was to be the 
remedy for all shortcomings in the 
way of education ; a government by 
professors was to close all mouths 
which were complaining of the powers 
that be, and demanding representa- 
tion ; college revenues, applied to the 
liberal support of professors, could no 
longer excite the envy, or awake the 
rapacity of reformers, but must be 
held to have been at last applied to 
their rightful uses; examiners, ap- 
pointed by professors, were at last to 
achieve the difficult task of satisfying 
every candidate; to be a professor 
was to be all that man ought to be — 
a guarantee amply sufficient for reli- 
gion, learning, and energy — an office 
which could teach independently of 
vulgar details of actual instruction, 
diffusing scholarship through the Uni- 
versity by its mere presence — 

^ DivcMf et sutor bonus, et solus formoeus, et 
est rex." 

Where this new race of more than 
mortal teachers was tt> spring from, 
was a point for which, it will be re- 
membered, the Commissioners made 
no provision ; but as to their mode of 
appointment there was no difficulty 
whatever. All newly-created chairs 
(pretty comfortable berths too) were 
to be filled with nominees of the 
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Grown — ia plainer words, of a fatnre 
minister of pnblic education, — for we 
should have soon found that office 
even more necessary than a secretary 
at war, — and these, with such as were 
already subject to the same appoint- 
ment, would have had an absolute 
majority in the remodelled House of 
Congregation. But this is by no 
means the only mode in which, if the 
Commissioners should have had their 
will, Oxford would have been gra- 
dually converted into a national gym- 
nasium under Government superinten- 
dence, and at the same time a gigantic 
field of patronage. They did not, in- 
deed, go so far as to recommend, be- 
cause in theur delicate consideration 
for the feelings of others they thought 
it might be " distasteful" to the 
societies themselves, but they evi- 
dently entertained with favour Mr 
Senior*s cool proposition,* that ** the 
power of selection of Heads of Houses 
should be given to the Crown, under 
the advice of the prime-minister.** 
And in Recommendation 41 we have 
the first step made towards it—that 
the election to these offices should, if 
pouibie, be left to the Fellows of Col- 
leges ; but that in case abuses in these 
elections should continue, provision 
to abate them should be made by an 
alteration in the mode of election. To 
what this subtle proviso might have 
led, and was intended to lead, it re- 
quires no peculiar spirit of divination 
to foresee. Again, the staft' of pro- 
fessors and the " Crown," indirectly 
through these Its nominees, was, by 
the Commissioners* scheme, to have 
the control of the studies, and the 
sole appointment of the public exa- 
miners, although on this latter head 
not a tittle of evidence went to show 
that the present mode of nomination 
(\)j the vice-chancellor, as represent- 
ing the governing body, and by the 
two proctors, as representing the 
Masters of Arts collectively) had in 
any instance been abused ; it being a 
truth so notorious, both in and out of 
the University, that we have rather 
taken it for granted than given it its 
due weight as the highest of all testi- 
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monies in favour of the existing sys- 
tem, that whatever disappointment 
there may have often been amongst 
the candidates for honours, the honesty 
and integrity of the award has never 
been questioned for a moment. 

These features, then, at all events, 
are not reproduced in the bill of 1854. 
Auother pet idea of the Commission- 
ers, which they may claim exclusively 
as their own— for very few of their 
own chosen witnesses in Oxford ap- 
proved it, and those somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, and with awkward apologies — 
was that of unattached students, who 
were to be the great means of increas- 
ing the numbers, and new-leavening 
the morality of Oxford. Whether this 
wild project fell before the grave and 
loving Christian arguments of Dr Pn- 
8ey,t the quiet irony of Mr Gordon,^ 
or the bitter but amusing sarcasms of 
the Quarterly Review^ it is certain that 
It has found no favour in the eyes of 
our presentuniversity reformers. The 
** independent monads" have van- 
ished. 

So it has fared again, with that 
sweeping clause in the Commissioners' 
Recommendations (32), that *'all per- 
sons elected to Fellowships should be 
released from all restrictions on the 
tenure of their Fellowships arising 
from the obligation to enter into holy 
orders," which, when viewed in con- 
nection with the abolition of all re- 
ligious tests In the appointment of 
teachers, and the last-named provi- 
sion for a large class of students who 
would have ^en as far as possible re- 
moved from religious influences, with 
their confessed longing to tread the 
forbidden ground of the admission of 
Dissenters, clearly showed their ob- 
ject to be the severance of the Uni- 
versity as much as possible from the 
Church ; the gradual withdrawal of 
the whole education of the place out 
of the Churches hands— for the theo- 
logical as well as other studies were 
to be •* supervised" by the profes- 
sors ;§ — and the future admission, 
not only to degrees, be it remembered,, 
which is the only right openly claimed 
at present, but to the emoluments and 



* Else why quote that gentleman's evidenee in fttll t—See Report, p. 18 3 
t See his evidence appended to Hebdomadal Committee's Report, p. 74. 
X ETidence, p. 187. § See Recommendation 13. 
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the digDities of onr old religions fbiiii- 
dations, of men of any religion, or of no 
religion at all. It is tnie that even 
the small amount of change proposed 
in this direction by clause xxxir. of the 
present measure, forces upon us un- 
pleasant suspicions, and seems found- 
ed upon no better reason than that 
some Fellows of colleges in Oxf<mi are 
impatient of the restrictions, or forget- 
ful of the professed objects, under which 
and for which they were elected ; still, 
practically, it is admitted it would not 
tend materially to secularise the tooe 
of the colleges, or weaken the clerical 
element in the University generally. 

These disagreeably prominent ^- 
tures of the report of 1852 will not 
be found in the bill of 1854. Other 
minor points there are, in which the 
Tiews of the Commissioners have been 
set aside, in deference, as we may hope, 
to the deliberately-expressed opinions 
of the University. The abolition of 
the distinctive ranks of nobleman and 
gentleman-commoner, odious in the 
eyes of the popular reformer, but 
proved to be at least harmless, and 
probably beneficial in practice, has 
not been insisted on; a light straw, 
perhaps, yet serving as some indication 
of the setting of the reform current 
just at present. The general matricu- 
lation examination, from which sudi 
benefit was hoped to the general 
standard of scholarship at entrance- 
often it must be confessed very low — 
a point in which we are not sure but 
that the Commissioners were in the 
right by accident, this too we hear 
no more of, it would seem in defer- 
ence to the opinion of the University.* 
And even in the great question of the 
throwing open the foundations, the 
clauses of the proposed act, though, 
as we shall be prepared to show pre- 
sently, utterly indefensible, whether 
on the ground of justice or expediency, 
are yet not so sweepingly destructive 
as Recommendation 40 of the Oobh 
mlssioners* Report. 

There is another point too, the great 
diflSculty and the great evil, as we 
think, not of the Oxford system, for 
the system itself does not recognise 
it, but of Oxford practice, which, 
as the bill would surely have been 
powerless to deal with ^ectnally, its 



promoters have perhaps done wiselj 
in not dealing with at alL Of private 
tuition, with the expenses which it 
involves, the idleness which it en- 
courages, the specious pretexts under 
which it has gradually wormed its wi^ 
into a sort of quasi-official existence, 
and is fbst sapping all university and 
collegiate education as sudi, and sub- 
stituting the fiimsy trickery of **cram** 
for the sound and wholesome sdiolar- 
ship of other days, — wehave expretted 
our opinion elsewhere in no measured 
terms.t And we are thankful to mj 
Lord John, or Palmerston, or our own 
clever and, as he assures us, affectionate 
representative,— whichever we are to 
thank for such benefits, for none of 
these gentlemen seem over anxious to 
take the credit of their good deeds,— 
that they have left this question, at 
all events, for the University to deal 
with it at its own discretion. The 
private Tutors, we rejoice to say, are 
not recognised as yet, even in name, 
by act of Parliament. If we have no 
*^ enabling powers ** to get rid of them^ 
they are at least not forced upon us by 
** extraneous authority." The Com- 
missioners themselves found them a 
ticklish subject to handle ; they took 
them up unwillingly, apologised for 
them in a deprecating manner, aa 
being ugly but usefhl, and were glad 
to let them go. It was not the only 
point upon which, for excellent res- 
sons, they were compelled to differ 
from their own witnesses. Clause 
xxxvi. 1, is, we hope, specially in* 
tended to ignore them as lawfoHy 
*^ engaged in the tuition or discipline 
of the said University.** And as- 
suredly a ** heavy blow and a great 
discouragement " is dealt out to their 
present occupation in the wide powers 
given to open private halls; whilst, 
at the same time, we are glad to 
think it opens a legitimate field of 
usefulness, and, we hope, emolument, 
to the many talented and excellent 
men so employed ; for it is against the 
whole system of private tuition that 
our strictures are directed, and not the 
individuals who are forced to take a 
false position by its general preva- 
lence. It is the more necessary to 
draw public attention to this prudent 
omission in the bill, because ahready 



* Hebdomadal R«poii, p. 11. 
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voices are raised in complaint against 
it. This body is too nnmerons and 
too inflaential not to have its organs 
both in and ont of the Honse. The 
flaent Mr Byng, representing one 
phase of yonng Oxford, takes the 
earliest opportunity of duming for 
them their share in the new represen- 
tation ;* and it wonld be very hard if 
they had not their champion among 
the pamphleteers. We only tmst that 
no parliamentary fHend, by some in- 
genious insertion of words, will be al- 
lowed to establish a new reading of 
the aforesud danse in thdr fkvonr. 
So mnch for the evil whidi this bill 
might have proposed to do, and which 
it has happily left nndone. These are 
its yirtnes of omission ; it has also its 
sins. If it has sometimes firmly re- 
sisted the mischievons proposals of the 
Commisstoaers, it has in no case had 
the conrage to take a bold line of its 
own. One measure of practical re- 
fbrm which would have trenched upon 
no rights, and violated bo principle, 
and therefore, perhaps, was not suffi- 
ciently telling to recommend itself to 
the Commissioners— but Whidi Irhe 
public would have thankftiDy acknow- 
ledged, and which the University 
could hardly have objected to— was 
the removal of the inconvenient fic- 
tion, which demands four years for 
the first degree, whilst, in the thirteenth 
term, the beginning of the fbnrth year, 
the final examination may be, and 
and often is, passed, not only with 
juccess, but with honour. We are 
not arguing, ft must be remembered, 
for an actual shortening (unless it 
were by the odd thirteenth term) the 
academical course, which we agree 
with Mr Justice Coleridge in regard- 
ing as an evil ; but merely for insist- 
ing, in the case of all pass-men, that 
the period which is now the minimum 
should also be the maximum of their 
university course, and that the ab<- 
surd and expensive anomaly of ^* grace 
terms'* should be altogether done 
away with. We will not trouble our 
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readers again with the arguments on 
this subject which we have used be- 
fore ;t but we must confess the dis- 
appohitment with which we have 
looked in vain through the Reports, 
both of the Hebdomadal and of the 
Tutors' Committee, and find this most 
dmple and convenient re-arrangement, 
—change it ean hu^y be called — 
eittier wholly overlooked, or only 
noticed to be dismissed without con- 
sideration. It is totally distinct in 
prindple from the l^th Recommen- 
dation of the Commisdoners, ^^ that, 
during the latter part of their course, 
students should be left fVee to devote 
themselves to some fpedal branch or 
branches of study" — which of course 
is ndther more nor less tbeaa a post- 
ponement of dasdcal literature, to 
what is popularly called " Usefhl 
Knowledge," against which we should 
assuredly protest as strongly as any 
of the Ox^Nti witnesses ; three clear 
years of four terms each, all strictly 
kept, would save undergraduates 
some expense, mudi indecidon and 
confodon as to when they shall go up, 
would be eader understood t^ the 
public generally, and would not in- 
volve the sacrifice of a single hour of 
dasdcal training,--^ay, in connection 
with one little improvement to be 
mentioned pfssently, might idlow 
more time to be really devoted to it 
than at present. We are gtad to re- 
cognise the " consent, though with 
great doubts of its expediency,^ ( to 
this view of one of the most real, be- 
cause one of the most cautious and 
moderate reformers in the University. 
And we s^l entertain some confidence 
that it is a principle which must find 
its way into a wefi-digested scheme 
of collegiate refbrm, whenever we 
have one. 

Another measure which we had 
hoped to have seen suggested by the 
bill, important as it certainly is to the 
** good government of Oxford — but 
on which we are sorry to find both 
the Oxfbrd committees rigidly silent-^ 



* " A hod J of men m aooomplished snd as indastrious [as the professors], and to 
whom he would wish to tender his most earnest feelings of gratitude and respect— > 
he referred to the prirate tutors of the UnlTersity — for he could not help hoping that 
some from among that body would be chosen to assist in the govemmeat of Onbrd." 
— Speech on the second reading, April 2. 

t BlaehwooiTs Magazine, December 18o3, p. 697. 

i Hebdomadal Report — Mr Gordon's Evldenoe, p. 202. 
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is the shortening of the long yacation. 
On this sotject, necessarily a distaste- 
ful one to coUe^ Tatore, we have 
already, in a previoos article, iqxAen 
at some length, and nothing has been 
written or said to shake in the slight- 
est degree oor strong opinion of its 
desurabiiity. £i all the erideaoe 
which has been sought or ▼o lunt e et ^ed 
by the Tutors, this point has been 
studiously, as it seems, aroided. Only 
Shr F. Rogers, (who is not a Tutor) 
follows us in pressing this, as he also 
confesses, '^ unpalatable suggestion."* 
He sees in it, as we do, the simplest 
meank of shortening the time of a gen- 
eral university education, without in 
the least impairing its efficiency. 
Exeter College also, in the abstract of 
proposed changes in its sUtutes, for- 
warded to the Home Office, Feb. 1, 
1854, has set a solitary example of 
endeavouring to reclaim to collegiate 
study some portion of that pleasant 
but not very profitable four months 
during which Alma Mater usually 
turns her children out of doors : ** it 
is proposed that a Tutor or Fellow re- 
side Qurin^ the greater part of the 
long vacation, to enable undergra- 
duates to reside there for the purpose 
of study.'* In these few lines we 
gladly hail one of those just and sen- 
sible reforms in which Exeter does 
not now for the first time take the 
lead, — ^wbich are overlooked because 
they are so simple in themselves, and 
so plainly withm the reach of every 
college, but which, when once seen in 
action, cannot fail to be generally 
adopted. 

Such are the negative tendencies 
of the Government measure, both for 
|;ood and evil : it remains to consider 
Its positive enactments. And to begin 
with the beginning, — that is to say, 
the heads, who here for the last time 
take the initiative. The Hebdomadal 
Board, it seems, is doomed. They 
are not to await, like other subjects of 
reform, the action of the University 
itself; on the 10th day of October 
next, if this act becomes law, their 
corporate existence ceases. Of all 
the sufi^erers by Government legisla- 
tion, they, we fear, will find the 
fewest champions, and meet with the 
least commiseration. The Tutors, 
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whom they unwisely neglected to 
conciliate, have been their bitter ene- 
miee from the first. They fall a sa- 
crifice not to any cry firom without, 
but to domestic unpopnlarity. The 
CommissionanB would have mercifully 
retained them as an upper house of 
legislature, only pladng by their side 
another body, with eqiul powers and 
greater influence — the ^* remodelled 
Congregation." But the Tutors' Com- 
mittee would not hear of it ** Half 
shares" was the formal demand of 
the majority of this body, just begin- 
ning to feel their own power. And 
as this consciousness of s^ngth in- 
creased, thehopelessnessof thestmgi^e 
on the side of the existing authori- 
ties became more and more appar^t. 
A third party, however— but weakly 
rq>resented, and jealously looked upon 
in the Tutors' Association, made their 
claim for a share in the directory; uid 
the Professorial interest, addressing 
themselves dhrectly to the ear of the 
Government, sncoeeded in making the 
proposed Hebdomadal Council what 
it is in the bill as at present — one- 
third Heads of Houses, one- third Pro- 
fessors, and one-third Masters of Arta 
We have no particular objection to 
the proposed partition — ^we believe 
that any tolerably fair form of repre- 
sentation would work sufficiently well 
— nor have we ever been the apologists 
of the Hebdomadal dignitaries. We 
have admitted their policy to have 
been at once weak and obstinate; slow 
to move at all, and undecidedin action. 
With a hostile commission hanging 
over their heads, they at first affected 
to ignore the danger, and then wasted, 
in the most unacoottntable manner, 
the time which migSt, wisely used, 
have in great measure averted it. 
They appointed a committee ** to con- 
sider and report upon'* the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners on 
16th June 1852 ; that report jf as me- 
sented on 1st December 1853. The 
Tutors' Committee, appointed five 
months later, presented its first re- 
port in January 1853, its second in 
April, its ihird in November, and its 
fourth and last in March 1854. The 
Tutors had large demands upon 
their time besides legislation — the 
Heads should have made it their first 



* Snggcttionsy &e., p. 81. 
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and most earnest dnty. Yet it was 
not until the 24th February, after the 
terms of the proposed bill mast have 
been known in the University, that a 
new statute was proposed in Convo- 
cation, which mnst have been felt at 
the time to be mere waste paper. 
Nor do we think it was wise to sum- 
mon Convocation again, at four days* 
notice, to divide upon a petition 
which the previous voting must have 
told them could only be carried by a 
narrow majority, and would therefore 
lose the only weight which could have 
attached to it as a collective protest. 
Nor do they seem to us to have well 
consulted their own dignity in the 
terms of that petition, after having 
questioned the authority of Parlia- 
ment to interfere at all. Yet, in 
spite of all this, we confess we think 
the Heads have been harshly treated 
in this measure. There &eemed to be 
no valid objection to a more numerous 
Board, in which, while the Heads re- 
tained their seats, a fair proportion of 
the popular element might have been 
infused by election. The scheme of the 
Commissioners was less offensive, and 
would have been quite as effectual. 
We could never see the force of the 
objections raised to their separate 
existence as an honoured estate, 
whose years and experience, together 
with the Urge stake which they would 
always hold in the prosperity of the 
University, would perhaps often have 
tempered the rash enthusiasm of 
younger, more energetic, but not al- 
ways abler men, and whose deliberate 
opinion would perhaps have carried 
more weight, when it had ceased to 
be the only source of academical 
legislation. The very antagonistic 
position of two chambers, constituted 
on different principles, to which the 
Tutors object, has ere this been found 
conducive to good government. At 
all events, we can never cordially 
agree with any act which disfranchises 
— except for proved abuse, which in 
this case cannot be urged — any indi- 
vidual, or any body of individuals ; 
and we think the present Heads might 
have retained their seats at the Board 
for life, even had it been thought 
expedient to diminish those seats in 
number for the future. We shall 
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part from our old governors, if we 
must part from them, with regret ^ 
not the less because we have not im- 
plicit confidence in those who may 
succeed them. 

It is indeed very possible, as Mr 
Bnrgon says,* "to conceive some- 
thmg worse than even the inactivity 
of the Hebdomadal Board.*' As 
things stand now, at least we know 
our rulers — they represent twenty- 
four separate and independent inte- 
rests, and are, from their very isolation, 
at least above all suspicion of clique 
or party. Will it as surely be so in 
the dynasty to come? Are the smaller 
societies as sure to be represented? 
We shrewdly suspect that hereafter 
many a small college Tutor may rue 
the day when, in the associated com- 
mittee, he took np the pleasant trade 
of tinkering a constitution. He may 
find out, when too late, that when his 
hand hdped to close the door of Vue 
delegates* room against the legitimate 
representative of bis own college, he 
shut out the voice of that college for 
ever from the great council of the 
University. We may live to see an 
"initiative,** composed of eight Heads 
of powerful colleges, plus eight Pro- 
fessors of the same colleges — plus eight 
Tutors or M.A.*s of the same colleges 
again ; for their influence in the new 
Congregation, if exerted, will entirely 
neutralise the votes of the smaller 
colleges and halls. And if it be said 
that this is an illiberal view, and that 
such influence will not be put in mo- 
tion, the answer is, that there is every 
reason to believe that the leading 
colleges have foreseen this advantage, 
and are prepared to use it. A far- 
sighted tutor of the most powerful 
society in Oxford objects to the con- 
stitution of the Commissioners* con- 
gregation, on the significant ground 
that " it gives exactly the same influ- 
ence to the largest college and the 
smallest hall;**t and unless these 
smaller societies unite in protesting 
against this part of the scheme, their 
share in the government of the Uni- 
versity, unless in rare exceptional 
instances, is forfeited for ever. An 
amendment to clause v., by way of 

Ciso, that not more than two mem- 
of the council shall be of the 



* Litter to Bndmuif &0., p. 15. 
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same college, migbt tend to secnre 
eometbing like r fair distribotion of 
power.* 

From the Hebdomadal Comidl we 
descend to Congregation — {he Com- 
misaioners* idea, clnmsily expanded. 
The Aramers of the fourteen not very 
clear provisions of clanse xyi., which 
provides for the composition of the 
said council, have found themsdves 
in the position not unknown to those 
who, with a somewhat miscellaneons 
visiting list, have to give a very large 
party : anxious to issue as many in- 
vitations as possible, they have con- 
trived to make exclusion very invi- 
dious, whilst no one considers his 
invitation a compliment. ** We must 
draw the line somewhere, yon know," 
says Mr Dickens* firtend of the cheap 
and fashionable shaving-shop — ^*we 
don't go below journeyman bakers.*' 
And the coal-heaver turns away, 
au aggrieved and angry man. The 
bill is ir?** 3'*>t« *8 arbitrary, but 
hardly so distinct. Joumejrman pro- 
fessors ure included \ Journeyman 
tutors we believe not. "^ Masters of 
private halls — which might contain 
two students — have a seat there; 
senior bursars, transacting the busi- 
ness of largo colleges, have not. But 
of all unintelligible qualifications^ 
^' all who shall have a certificate ot 
being habitually engaged in the study 
of some branch of learning or science ** 
are to be members of this privileged 
body. (" Earnest ** study, Lord Pal- 
merston would have had it,* but the 
others would not bite.) And the autho- 
rity which is to grant these " certi- 
ficates of study** is, by clause xxxviH. 
6, left to "any college** to "declare." 
This, we think, must have been a 
mere successful joke of Palmer8ton*8 
inserting. Plainly the triumvirate 
were wise in not declaring it them- 
selves. A certificate of study in some 
branch of learning or science ! — how 
many hours a day ? how are the re- 



sults to be ascertained ? is tiie candi- 
date to be examined ? If not, how is 
the " anthority** to know? and what 
is to be the definitleii of learning and 
science? Would an accurate know- 
ledge of " Bradshaw ** reckon ? Itisa 
science which has never yet, we believe, 
been fully investigated. Wonld n man 
be allowed to " take np ** the Tines, 
including tiiefordgn intelligence, with 
dates?— iust at present, what with 
the Turkish names, and contradictmy 
correspondence, it is much the hard- 
est reading we know. Or the new 
and fashionable science of " connnon 
things,** hitherto mudi neglected in 
Oxford ? It is idle to argue serionslj 
upon such an enactment as this ; it is 
legislation carried into its dotage. 
That such a crotchet could have been 
calmly entertained by any three sen- 
sible English statesmen, is one of those 
unaccountable instances in which £MSt 
is more improbable than fiction. If 
there is to be a remodeled Congregn* 
tlon, we suppose some such simple 
qualification as all M.A*s bondjiek 
resident, or all engaged in collegiate 
tuition, discipline, or administration, 
would fully suffice, and be at least in* 
telllglble. On the question of allow- 
ing such a large and heterogeneous 
body, however composed, to debate in 
English, we think the Tutors* objec- 
tions entitled to every oonsideradon ; 
they have had fUl opportunity of prac- 
tically judging of its tendencies ; and 
it is quite clear that it would thus be« 
come a perpetual field for loud and 
unprofitable discussion, subversive of 
the dignity and quiet of the Univer- 
sity, and wasteful of its time. 

Of the numerous petty and vexa- 
tious restrictions on the tenure of Fd- 
lowships, it is not necessary fbr us to 
dwell at length ; because this portion 
of the bill, by an ingenious complica- 
tion of difficulties, has secured the 
opposition of all parties, and cannot 
by any possibiUty pass as it stands. 



* A recent writer in the Timei professes great eoiMern at the possible danger that 
•▼en the proposed Hebdomadal Coanoil may not extinguish the povrsr of the Heads 
Bufficientlx. Suppose, sajs this far-sighted gentleman, in addition to the eight 
Heads of Houses who tnuit hare seats, Conrocation should ohooee to elect some 
Heads who are also Professors, to represent that body, and some also to represent 
the memben of Convocation. We can only say that we should be very glad to see 
^or old rulers elected by the popular Toice into the seats firom which they are pn>- 
■"'^^ to be so summarily ejected. 

L«rd PahDovton's Letter to the Chancellor— Pari. CotMip., p. 95. 
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If its object was to make residence 
oompnlBory, it would have been better 
to have done it bj a few plain words, 
l^is would have had at least the 
merit of being in accordance with the 
^original intention of the fonnders, al- 
tbongh few woakl have been fonnd to 
advocate snch an enactment on the 
ground of utility. But clause xxxvl. 
assumes to treat a body of men who 
are to be, if the other bold aspirations 
-of this measure are carried out, the 
intellectual flower of England, as a 
set of schoolboys ; establishing an in^ 
quisition into their private pursuits, 
which we will venture to say was 
never yet proposed, and which no 
government will be allowed to exer- 
cise, over any society of Englishmen. 
In this inquisitorial process, their pet 
invention of the ** certificate of study " 
is again to do them yeoman*s ser- 
▼ice. This is to make sure that 
the iatellectual genius, which their 
whole system is invented to foster, 
«haU not be turned— as we are glad 
to find them recognise that even 
fatellect may be-^to purposes of 
mischief. The difficulty here, as in 
the other case, is in the providing the 
** authority" from which these oertl- 
-ficates are to issue ; for here the biU 

gves us no help whatever. If Fel* 
ws of colleges, chosen solely for 
their *^ superior fitness in character 
and attainments,'* cannot be trusted 
to take care of themselves, who is to 
take care of them ? '* Quis custodiet 
ipsoe cnstodes"? Who is this un- 
Imown *' authority,'* thus mysteriously 
veiled, whom all are to worsh^? Can 
it be Lord John ? 

Hie tom of five years, the maxi* 
mum allowed by the previous clause 
to a non-resident Fellow to prepare 
for a profession, is jostly felt to be an 
arbitiary limitatloa; as is also the 
three-mile boundary, outside which no 
Fallow, under the provisions of the 
▲et, is to hold a cure of souls, retain- 
ing hie fellowship ; and it will scarcely 
be b^ieved that the Bursars, who 
have the entire administration of 
college business and estates, and who 
are usually some of their most valu- 
able resident members, are, under the 
liunous danse xxxvL, classed im- 
plicitly with the idlers, and would not 
be allowed to retain their fellowships 
at all. 



We beg our readers also to remark 
the miserable economy, which holds 
out, in the shape of a boon to the Fel- 
low who shall have spent twenty-one 
vears in the fkithfal discharge of col- 
lege daties, permission to retain his 
fellowship, exempt from such active 
employment, '* subject to the pay- 
ment of one -third of the profits 
thereof." So that the Tutor who, 
for a third of a human life, has by 
his energy and ability sustained or 
Siade the reputation of his college, 
may fidd himself with failing health, 
or failing powel^ pensioned off upon 
a stipend of some *£lC& or £150 per 
annum ; for the case, indeed, 0^ Ul 
health incapacitating for an activef 
share of college duties, or even for 
** earnest study" — not uncommon, 
alas 1 in men overstrained in the race 
for honours— has never entered into 
the calculations of oor modem uni- 
versity reformers. "Work, work I" 
is their cry—" what else are you paid 
for?" 

One ground of complaint, too, 
which we think the University has, 
as a body, against the general tone of 
this bill, independently of any injus- 
tice in its enactments, is the distrast 
which is implied in these and other 
instances where firee agency is cur- 
tailed, as well as in the attempt to 
guard jealously all exercise of power 
which is necessarily, but grudgingly, 
preserved. Perhaps this strict sur- 
veillance is held necessary in the pre- 
sent corrupt state of Oxford, bat is 
to be removed when a regenerated 
University has grown to the foil sta- 
ture, and becomes entitled to the 
rights, of intellectual manhood. From 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmer- 
ston such treatment might have been 
expected; in them it might have been 
the expression of an honest prejudioei 
and a pardonable mlsappreciation. 
To have assumed, as is done in clauses 
xxxiii. and xxxviii^ 8, that Examineru 
and Electors would be found wanting 
in common honesty, and must be bound 
to the "strict performance of their 
duties " by declaration or atkerwrn-^ 
(convenient vagueness I^ — might have 
been understood as a little ebullition 
of feeling, natural if not dignified: 
though we conclude no one wonld 
have attached much real weight to 
•noh ftitile precautions. The Ex- 
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Rminer or Elector who betrays hU 
trust bj an ODJiist decision will not 
think mnch of supporting it br a 
lying declaration. An Act of Par- 
liament, we have heard, can make 
a gentleman; we never jret beard 
that it eonld make an honest 
man. But Mr Gladstone, at least 
for his own credit, if not for theirs 
who trusted him, aJionld hare elimi* 
nated these gratoitons and nnworthj 
passages before be allowed his name 
to appear on the back of this bill. 
He bad more experience Ot such 
things, and knew the Oxford spirit 
better. He, for very shame, shoold 
not hkve pnt this moral bribery oath 
CO those oonstitnents who have thrice 
elected him — he knows on no selfish 
grounds — amidst mnch obloquy, and, 
in many instances, at much sacrifice of 
private interest and personal feeling. 

There flashes upon us also, here and 
there throughout the several clauses — 
though made to assume as unobtrusive 
a form as possible— the shadow of a 
giant influence, as yet rather felt 
than seen. Any vacancy in the num- 
ber of Commissioners to be appointed 
by Parliament for the puipoees of this 
Act,— and with the selection of whose 
names, as at present understood, we 
are fnllv satisfied,— is to be filled up 
by the Minister of the day. A report 
of the ** state, receipts, and expendi- 
ture, and other particulars,'* of evenr 
collegCfis by clause liii. to be forwarded, 
if required, to **one of Her Mi^esty's 
principal Secretaries of Sute." There 
IS a remarkable and mysterious article 
in clause xliv., forbidding the Commis- 
sioners to ** appoint any person ex- 
traneous to a college to exercise any 
authority therein,*' without the con- 
sent of a majority of the Fellows of the 
said college. There are no scholia on 
this obscure passage, but we suspect 
it is pregnant with possibilities, and, 
like some other dark sayings of old, 
the interpretation may come too late. 
It is no use, in short, to try to shut 
our eyes to the fact, that Government 
has got a hold upon the oolleges, and 
intends, as far as possible, to keep it. 

Against the diversion of college 
revenues to the general purposes of 
the University, — ^the founaing of new 
professorships, &c,— the feeling at 
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Oxford is so neariy unanimous, and 
so reasonable,— while those colleges 
upon whom alone the Universitjr hjul 
any claims of this nature, have for 
some time been so fully prepared to 
recognise them— Magdalen proposing 
to devote £750 per annnm «' at lesst^ 
to the founding of prslectorshlpsy 
Corpus appropriating £600 to the en- 
dowment of a professorship of Latin^ 
and Merton promising assistance ; and 
when these are excepted, there re- 
main 60 fow colleges containing the 
number of fellowships (20) required, 
in order to justify such an approprim- 
tion, — that we may hope the justice and 
discretion of the Commissioners majr 
safely be trusted not to make such a 
diversion in the case of any coU^e 
whose authorities may be conscien- 
tiously unwilling to sanction it. 

The means here proposed for the 
extension of the University, by the 
unrestricted establishment of private 
halls, are those which we have already 
advocated in a previous article. Esta- 
blished under due regulations, thej 
cannot prejudice the discipline of the 
Universitv. It would be ridiculous to 
suppose that they could interfere with 
the colleges, whose wealthy founda- 
tions must always enable them, if thej 
will, to educate more cheaply and with 
greater advantages; whilst we stiU 
believe that they will succeed in draw- 
ing to Oxford a class of students which 
it does not now possess, in develop- 
ing the demand of which the existence 
is so disputed, and in proving, in spite 
of Mr Gordon's ^ever irony* on so 
tempting a subject, that a more kindlj 
and domestic discipline is both pos- 
sible, and in some cases very desirable, 
without treating men as children. At 
any rate, if they fail, they will involve 
no interest but their own. 

There is yet one principle boldly 
laid down in this bill^for one prin- 
dple it is under several forms— bo 
cruel and so unwise, involving such 
a deep wrong to the memory of the 
dead, and such contempt for the 
claims of the living, that it forms 
alone one of the most solemn questions 
ever submitted to the decision of the 
legislature. Beneath this great in- 
justice—if (mce it pass into law— all 
the minor evils of this measore maj 
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take shelter and be forgotten. If 
Parliament, more faithhil to Oxford 
than her own sons and representatives, 
shall deliver her from this, we know 
of no surrender of her liberties which 
wonld be too great a price to pay. It 
is proposed bj this bill to take awaj 
the heritage of the poor ; Oxford is 
to be no more what she has been for 
above five hundred years — " the 
almshonse of noble poverty." It is 
by the merest rale of consequence that 
the same hands sweep away the rights 
of families, of counties, and of schools. 
**No preference shall, after the passing 
of this Act, be accorded to any candi- 
date by reason of birthplace, kinship, 
education at any school, or Indi- 
OENCB, over any other person of 
superior fitness in character and at- 
tainments," (clause xxviii). These 
are the words. Then follow some 
grudging exceptions in favour of kin- 
ship, of districts, and of schools; 
none in behalf of povertv. For this 
wholesale confiscation the Commis- 
sioners had striven hard to prepare 
the public mind; voices within the 
walls of Oxford itself had shamefully 
avowed it as their object; the doc- 
trine of "open competition'* and 
" abolition of preferences " has been 
preached as an intellectual gospel; 
and still good and wise men have 
been slow to realise its growth : whilst 
those against whose rights it is aime^ 
are lured into a blind belief in it 

Let the people of England look to 
it. If their old adage be true, that 
"learning is better than house and 
land," a heritage is passing from them. 
"The nation has a claim to the 
national universities," it is said.) If it 
means anything, it means this— that 
rank, and wealth, and worldly posi- 
tion are not to hold them, to the ex- 
clusion of the poor seeker after know- 
ledge. Will they believe us, if we tell 
them, that the great and good men 
who in other days built and endowed 
these colleges, said more than this: 
they said the poor alone should hold 
the seats of honour there, if they could 
prove that they were led by the love of 
learning to enter in and take posses- 
sion. The sons of the rich and noble 
might resort there for education ; but 
thdr fellowships and their scholar- 
ships, endowed by their bounty, W0re 
for the poor for ever. Is this truth 



disputed? Is there any moral doubt 
that the poor scholars of England are 
the true heirs of the "city of palaces," 
any more than of the true purpose of 
the Hospital of St Cross, which has 
just engaged so much of the public 
attention? Is there one whit more 
iniquity in Lord Guildford's acts, than 
there will be in this act, if it passes ? 
We believe that in this case, as well 
as in that, the public is not awake to 
the fact, and needs to have the wrong 
set very plainly before them in order 
to appreciate it. Ancient statutes- 
even were the handwriting legible, 
and the Latin easy— are not popular 
reading. Yet there are some things 
in them which would open, to many u 
shrewd reader amongst our middle 
classes, a new chapter of the rights 
of man. It might form a novel, and 
not wholly unprofitable, theme for a 
popular lecturer to teach his hearers 
that the Scholars or Fellows of Oriel 
were, by the founder's will, to be not 
only "casti et humiles" but "indigen- 
tes;" not necessarily first or second 
class men, who had spent large sums 
of money upon private tutors, but 
merely " ad studium habiles," " pro- 
ficere volentes ;" that the same quali- 
fications, nearly word for word, re- 
peated as a sacred formula, are those 
for the Scholars or Fellows of the rich 
and noble foundations of St John's, of 
Merton, of Balliol ; that at Magdalen 
— perhaps now the most luxurious of 
all our colleges— they were, and are 
commanded by the same statutes, by 
which they claim to hold their rich 
endowments, to elect ^^pauperes et 
indigenteSf^^ guarding the rights of the 
poor by a double title. And it might 
not be uninstructive to trace the 
difierent interpretations put, in differ- 
ent ages, upon those strange old Latin 
words— especially the last new inter- 
pretation of them ; and, by the help 
of grammar and dictionaiy, impressing 
upon an audience, by this time some- 
what interested, the rapid advance 
made, in ibis age of progress, and 
under a government of progress, both 
in the philosophy of lan^^age and the 
recognition of popular nghts. There 
is many an honest Radical, hating a 
parson or a lord, who no doubt 
chuckles over reform in any shape, 
but especially reform of the universi- 
ties — they being, as it were, hot-beds 
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for raising ptraoiiA, and lords, and 
SQch-like. He regvda this bill as a 
little step in the way in which we are 
to go, — not mnch, bat something, — 
** the be^ning of the end,'* as our 
clever friend of the Examiner has it. 
He thinks it is to " throw open " the 
good things to his children which the 
higherdasseshavehitherto been giving 
away qoietlj among each other. 8ach 
men look npon Oxford as aristocrat, 
and the Commission as the popular 
champion. Never was a more com- 
plete delusion. Who will be the for- 
tunate claimants for these ^*open" 
scholarships, which are to be wrested, 
as Mr Woodgate ably and eloquently 
shows, from country grammar-schools 
to which the middle classes resort, 
from districts which some b^evolent 
founder, risen himself to wealth from 
a humble origin, wished in his grate- 
ful affection to connect with his name 
for ever — in some cases from <HrphanB 
— who are to inherit them ? They are 
to be rewards of *^ merit ;" we have 
so much unrewarded merit going 
about in thb generation; and merit 
is nothing now without reward. It 
will be, in nine cases out of ten, boys 
from the head forms of Eton, Harrow, 
Bugby, Westminster — 

** MagniB centnrionibtiB orti.** 

The sons of parents who can afford 
to spend one or two hundred per an- 
num upon their education, — ^whohave 
had advantages of every kind, which 
the poor curate's or the country trades- 
man's son can never hope for, — who 
should need no such incentives to study, 
as they need no such help in its pursuit. 
Are these the classes for which founders 
bequeathed their wealth ? Hear the 
good William of Wykeham, one of the 
most magnificent of Oxford benefac- 
tors — whose too princely foundations 
are, as it would appear, never to be 
allowed to do the noble and pious work 
for which he intended them — *^ I will 
have," says he, ** not those already 
learned, skilled in letters, wealthy, 
accomplished in arts." His gifts were 
wisdom to those who sought after 
wisdom, and help to those who needed 
help to seek it. 
It is curious to mark the poverty 



of argament amongst the ehmmpioiia 
—of all parties — ^who advocate this 
nefarioaa ep<^tion. ^^ Fellowahifis 
and scholarships," says the Edinborgji 
Beviewer, " have now become aitsa- 
tions of infloenee and honour; it 
would be wrong to appoint men to 
these simply beoiBse they are poor."* 
Let the words go down to posterity 
as the expression of the senttmenta of 
our self-styled friends of the pe<^e : 
because the poor nutn's heritage baa 
increased, it may be his no longer — 
what has he to do in aitnationa of 
" honour and inflnenee ?" ^' Becaose 
he is poor? No ; but becanse, being 
poor, with the many diaadvantages 
which poverty entails, he has proved 
himself " ad stndendnm habilia et 
idoneas" — ^ proicere volens" — theae 
must be his claiuM beaidea pover^ ; 
and they may involve at least aa high 
an order of *' merit " aaany mere ex*- 
mination-teat of acquirements. Hear 
again, in the same strain. Professor 
Garbett. University emoluments, 
according to him, are *' the intellectual 
property of the nation."t Now, if 
this be a mere flower of diction — n 
voxariu—if^ being Professor of Poetry, 
he thought he was nothing if not poet- 
ical, we have nothing more to say — 
it may pass for what it is worth. Bat 
if it be pat forth aa a serious prosaie 
assertion — if he means to say that the 
wealth of Oxford is the proper^ of 
mere intellect, then is Professw Gar- 
bett the strongest of all living ail- 
ments against professorial teaching. 
We are then to deify intellect ; to this 
idol we are to sacrifice the rights of 
the poor, the claims of kindred and 
ofneigbbonrhood. Does he know who 
is the imperscmation of inteUeot an- 
sanctified? 

And, as the daim of poverty is to 
be extinguished within Oxford itself 
so are those institationB which were to 
supply claimants to be robbed in their 
turn. Here ia the sentence of disfran- 
chisement for a multitude of provincial 
grammar-schools throughout England. 
No preference to any scholarship shall 
be acoMrded to any school except such 
school shall cuitain <me hundred 
scholars. Is this wisdom and justice ? 
Will the towns of Appleby, Abingdon, 
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Ashbnrton, Bromsgrove, Coventiy, 
Hereford, Marlborongh, Reading, 
HvertoD, Worcester, call this « liberal 
scheme? Will yoa withdraw from 
^ese places the fruits of the mniiifl* 
cence, <rftea, of some grateftd towns- 
man, and deiMive them of the <m\j 
hope of a good classical education for 
their sons? For be it remembered, 
it is not merelj the two or three bojs 
here and thece, who are the fortunate 
holders of tbese helps to stndj, who 
are benefited thereby^t is the many 
that, thns eneoiiraged to exertion, and 
the still greater number who have the 
advantage of first-rate masters, whom 
these very scholarships hare attracted 
to tbese schools. And is there no 
injostice to such men themselves ? — 
who have given op perhaps fair pros- 
pects at Oxford, resigned fellowships, 
married wives, and carried their talents 
into remote districts of En^^d to 
take charge of country schools, which 
two lines of this bill are to empty for 
ever? Then the absnrd estimate of 
the efi&dency of a school by its actnal 
nnmbers— giving it a scholarship, we 
suppose, when it had the even hun- 
dred, and next year destroying it for 
lack of five. A school may be in a high 
state of efficiency, and yet never reach 
near a hundred boys. BridgnorUi, 
Oakham, Uppingham, when in the 
last generation they ranked almost 
as public schools, did not; Broms- 
grove has not ninety, Bepton just 
sixty, at the present time. Are these 
inefficient places of education ? 
We are estranging the middle classes 
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from us day by day. With all our 
large professions, we are a narrow- 
minded age. It has been well re- 
marked, how, in olden times, many of 
our great divines were sons of trades- 
men.* This enactment would close 
in great measure the avenues by 
which the Church was meant to draw 
into its ranks those who now, partly 
in ignorance, shrink from her teach- 



[ere then, or never, the Universi- 
ties must take their stand. This is 
no struggle for privileges. It cannot 
be said that colleges have any interest 
in keeping up a preference for the 
poor. Bather, most unhappily, their 
tendency has been to pass over these 
claims, not behig fonder of poor con- 
nections than the world in general is 
— preferring the schdar and the gen- 
tleman, and merging the preference 
into a poor ^* aBteri$ partbus,^ Per- 
haps^not unnaturally-HX>rporations, 
like individuals, require to be often 
recalled to homely duties. In this, a» 
in other points, Oxford has not been 
immaculate. Let her make amends. 
Let us hear no more of *^ poor halls,'* 
when almost every one of her proudest 
buildings should be an ^^Hospitium 
Paupemm Scholarium/' Much of 
what she holds to be her legal rights 
may be given up for the sake of peace 
— obedience to lawful, though arbi- 
trary authority; some things indif- 
forent may even be sacrificed as 
popular concessions ; but in this there 
must be no compromise — in this she 
is a steward for God. 



* Hebdomadal Beport — ^Eridenoe, p. 81. 
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H AVTVo been mored to pat together 
eome ideas on ancieDt fortresses, with 
a slight unprofessional glance at mo* 
dem fortifications, we fed at a loss to 
saj whether the sobject was suggested 
bj the prospect of a European war, or 
bj finding, on taming ap page 52 of 
the second volame of Edward King's 
Munimenia Antiqiia^ the corions 
statement about famoas Conisborough 
Castle, ** that, if a person chances to 
stand in the least degree nearly op- 
posite to any one of the battresses, 
the whole bailding appears, notwith- 
standing its perfect rotundity, to be 
a square tower instead of a round one.'* 

If we led the reader to suppose, 
that anything he finds in this article 
will indicate the probable result of the 
coming European Struggle, we should 
grossly deceive him ; and it is bat fair 
to say, that if the opening sentences 
have induced him to expect a suc- 
cinct digest of the history of fortified 
places from the era of the Flood, be 
will have to complain that his antici- 
pations are by no means Mfill^. 
Wo intend to take advantage of that 
happy vagrant eclecticism, which no- 
thing in this world but a magazine 
admits of, and which, in truth, is a 
blessing too often forgotten and be- 
trayed by its proper guardian, when 
he consents to be nothing but the 
expounder of opinion for a polemical 
or a civic conclave, or the recorder of 
the pother of local antiquaries. Our 
remarks on fortresses will follow no 
specific line, logical, or otherwise — 
will supply no desideratum — prove no 

groblem, and exhaust no subject of 
iquiry ; and, with these preliminary 
indications, we now ofier them. 

Be it a question which, among an- 
cient nations, was most Ulostrious in 
deed and thought — the Jewish, the 
Assyrian, the Persian, the Egyptian, 
the Hellenic, or the Roman — there 
can be no doubt that the most illus- 
trious race acting within the sphere 
of modem history is the Norman. 
And when we give them this local 
name, we do not mean to confine its 
comprehension to the descendants of 
the Rollo who bullied the King of 
France out of a province, or to those 



of the band of adTentaitMU bmb who 
"came over" with the Cooqvetor. 
The real Norman who foanded the 
institatioDS which still live to attest 
his greatness, was a mixed being, pos- 
sessed of the hardy, endoriog ewrgy 
of the North, and the fire and Tcna- 
tility of the Sooth. Most Enn^wan 
countries have enjoyed his presence. 
France has largety partaken of it» so 
has Spain — though the spirit of the 
old greatness it prodroed has died, 
and the faded lustre of its mensory 
only remains. Italy, Sicily, and por- 
tions of Germany, have had their 
share of these high-spirited wander- 
ers ; and indeed often, in the history 
of European states, might it be traced 
that, as if by an injectimi of finesh 
blood, the Norman elemoit has saved 
them finom immediate dissolntion, if 
it has failed to confer on them a pro- 
longed and invigorated existence. 

Greatest, however, of all the obli- 
gations to this race are those which 
we of the British empire owe ; for the 
illustrious adventnreiB — ^whose spirit 
and energy sometimes seemed to »>n- 
sume and destroy the feebler qnali- 
ties of the people on whom they were 
ingrafted— fbnnd among Umr Saxon 
brethren only a reinforcement of 
those steady and enduring powers, 
which had not yet acquired a suffi- 
cient preponderance in the compo- 
sition of the Norman. To the cha< 
racter and tendencies of this race 
we owe the centralising infiuence 
which has given power to our demo- 
cratic institutions. We owe to them 
the principle of honour, courtesy to 
women, social disinterestedness, and 
the many virtues which have grown 
out of the system of chivaby. In art, 
we owe to them the great system of 
ecclesiastical architecture, which, after 
slumbering for a couple of centuries, 
is now fiourishing in so remarkable a 
revival, that every genuine vestige of 
it is preserved with pious care ; and 
even a worshipful municipality, if it 
design to destrov a remnant of the 
art, as it would have almost been 
thanked for doing fifty years ago, is 
restrained from the act by a feeling of 
public Indignation. 
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The magnificent system which goes 
commonly by the name of Gothic ar- 
chitectare,i8 essentially the work of the 
Nonnan race, taking both the charac- 
ter of the architectnre and the name of 
the race in a comprehensive sense. 

If it be an inferior achievement, yet 
it is something to say that to the 
same race we owe the fortalice of 
the middle ages — the parent of the 
modem fortress. The castle, as we 
know it in romance and history, is es- 
sentially a Norman creation. The 
symmetrical external strength, and 
the gloomy mysteries of the in- 
terior, necessary to make a castle be 
a castle in poetry or romance, are 
featnres entirely belonging to the 
Norman edifice. The vaulted form 
of internal roofing, with all its gran- 
deur and gloom — the dungeons beneath 
— the battlements above — the secret 
passages— and other mysteries which 
are necessarily connected with these 
in architectural arrangement, are 
all peculiarities of the Norman for- 
talice. To find what there is in 
this, inquire how The Old English 
Baron — The CasUe of Otranto — 
Mrs Radcliffe's or Victor Hugo's 
novels could have been written with- 
out this element of poetic romance. 
Go higher up, and see how much of 
the glorious interest of Scott's novels 
has been created out of this element ; 
and whether it is presented atTorqnel- 
stone or Tillytudlem, all comes of 
Norman origin. But go still higher, 
and see how such a tragedy as Mac- 
beth could have existed, if Shake- 
speare had been a contemporary of the 
Scottish monarch, and had been bound 
to describe him living in an extensive 
craal of wicker or turf huts, instead 
of placing the whole tragic history in 
one of those mysterious Norman 
castles which did not exist until cen- 
turies after Macbeth's day, and were 
beginning to add to their other in- 
terest that of a mellow age in Shake- 
speare's. 

Besides these elements of associa- 
tive interest, there is the external 
beauty involved in a marvellous 
development of strength and sym- 
metry. Take the Norman castle in 
its roost perfect development — the 
stem square mass in the centre — 
the flanking round towers at the 
angles, widening with a gracefiil sweep 
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towards the earth, after tlie manner 
in which the oak stem widens to its root 
— the varied crest of battlements, tur- 
rets, and machicolations which crown 
all, adjusting their outline to the grace- 
ful variations of the square and circular 
works below, — all make a combina- 
tion, the grandeur and beauty of 
which has been attested by its eter- 
nal repetition in landscape-painting, 
since landscape-painting began. 

Nor were the beauty and grandeur 
all that the Norman fortalice could 
boast of. It was a great achieve- 
ment in science. Of all the steps 
taken onwards in fortification, from 
the primitive earthwork on the steppes 
of Tartary down ta the fortification 
of Paris, the greatest was taken by 
that one which combined together the 
dwelling-house and the fortress, and 
made that organisation of main edi- 
fice and flanking protections of which 
the great works of Vauban were but 
a further development, as we shall 
have occasion more fully to show. 

But we must stop here. — External 
beauty and grandeur, engineering 
skill, we attribute to the Norman 
castle ; but we cannot award the same 
praise to its moral objects, which were 
ever those of subjugation and regal or 
lordly despotism. In fact, the castle 
was the embodiment of the feudal 
system, and ripened into the Parisian 
Bastille, the largest and most perfect 
Norman fortress ever built. As one 
of our kings said of a border keep, 
the man who built that was a thief 
in his heart; and they who reared 
the stately dwellings of the Norman 
kings and nobles had subjugation 
and tyranny in their hearts, and in- 
deed embodied these qualities in 
mason -work; for, after all, these 
gloomy edifices owe a mighty por- 
tion of their influence to that over- 
awing quality which Burke made 
out to be the source of sublimity. If 
all admiration of artistic achievement 
in architecture must depend on the 
hononrableness, the faithfulness, the 
humaneness of those who were the 
designers, we fear we would need to 
abandon our favourite edifices as 
structural lies, and architectural 
shams, only fit to be cast into obli- 
vion, and there obtain Christian burial. 
But so callous are we in the matter of 
the faith and morality of designers, 
2l 
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that we caa eren caakm that the ex- 
terior stmctiire so weU fitted lor de- 
fence against an oppressed peasantry, 
and the dreary dungeons so well fitted 
for feodal vengeance, when these were 
driven desperate, only raise ov in- 
terest by a contenplation of their ob- 
jeets ; while the assnraaee that sons 
mmrder has been oonunitted within 
the- gloomy recesses — the baser and 
more bmtal the better— eimply affords 
additional zest to the tragic interest 
of the whole. 

I/et ns cast a glanee back to the 
condition of the art of fortification, at 
the time when it was taken np by 
these Normans. The most truly primi- 
tive forts are naturally decided by 
antiquaries to be those whidi are 
found constructed solely out of the 
native materials which the site may 
have afforded. In this matter time 
has been by no means impartial to 
the handiwoi^ of man ; since, in 
some places it remains, and is likely 
to remain, so long as the crust of the 
earth keeps together : while in others, 
the stronghold of the dwellers in vast 
watery wastes and swamps has melted 
away with the mud of which it may 
have been originally formed. So, in 
the swamps of Friesland, detoded in 
the dawn of history as they were in 
the seventeenth century, and in the 
flats of Lincoln, defended against the 
Normans, many a place of strength 
has departed ; but on the tops of 
barren hills the mde stone circles re- 
main, the relics of some utterly un- 
known antiquity. 

There is scarcely to be named that 
part of the world where there are 
hills, and no bill-forts. They occor 
in the Holy Land ; and Jeremiah 
speaks of the people being hunted 
^* from every mountain, and from 
every bill." On the approach of the 
Assyrians, we hear that the Israelites 
possessed themselves of all the tops of 
the high mountains. They are found 
all over the East— on the steppee of 
the Russian provinces— on the Ger- 
man and Scandinavian hills — ^in all 
parts of the British empire: while 
those which have been discovered in 
the valley of the Mississippi, and other 
parts of America, are said to have a 
precise resemblance to the spedmens 
in the county of Angus. Often, of 
coarse, efforts have been made to 



connect them with eaiiy Uetorical 
eveots — ae when the fortified camp of 
Caractaens has been found in Eng- 
land, and that of Galgaens, in t^ 
difierem places of Scotland: whiletfae 
G^mana are naturally anxioas to 
find the drde within which their 
national hero, Arminins, or Hermau, 
aasembled tlw ^bes who ponished 
the presumption of VanHL Bat these 
are all vain speculations ; and when 
or how these forts were made, we 
shall probably find out when we get 
the working plans and the e n g in e cm * 
contract for Stonehenge. 

Among the English hill-forts, there 
is the Herefordshire beacon, on the 
highest point of the Malvern hills, 
commanding the main paas through 
the diain. It is an irregular oblong, 
one hundred and seventy- five foet 1^ 
one hundred and ten ; and the inner 
wall is a strong work of stones and tnrl 
Three exterior walls encompass it, and 
an eccentric woriL lops out at either 
side, on some engineering principle, 
which, doubtless, was highly ap- 
proved of in its day, but is sunk in as 
deep oblivion as the name of the 
people who awaited anxiously within 
the inner ring to see the heads of the 
enemy, as they strove to mount the 
steep acclivity, in the year of the 
world in which ^e defence was com- 
looted. Wales daims the chief sped- 
mens in England, for the reason we 
have already stated — that Wales has 
hills. Hence we have Mod y Gaer 
in Flintshire, and a great work dose 
to the Castle of Montgomery, where, 
King says, it was certainly needless, 
*^ unless it had been long prior to the 
erection of that castle." There are, be- 
sides these. Cam Madryn, Trer Caeri 
in Ctfnarvonshire, and Caer Cara- 
doe^ which tradition associates with 
Caractacus. One of the oddest of 
these forts is Penman Mawr, of which 
Pennant says, ^^ After dimbing for 
some space among the loose stones, 
the fronts of three, if not four walls 
presented ^emsdves very distinctly, 
one above the other. In most places 
the fadngs appeared very perfect, but 
all dry work. I measured the height 
of one wall, which was at the time 
nine feet ; the thickness seven feet 
and a hdf. Between these walls, in 
all parts, were innumerable small 
buildings, mostly drcnlar, and rsgu- 
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larly fkced within and wi&ont, but 
not disposed in anj certain order. 
These had been much higher, as is 
erident from the fall of stones whicli 
lie scattered at their bottoms. Their 
diameter, in general, is from twelre to 
eighteen feet ; bnt some were far less, 
not exceeding fire feet. On the 
small area of the top had been a 
group of towers or cells, like the 
former— one in the centre, and fiye 
others sorrounding it." ♦ 

Some of onr northern forts hare 
been, however, on a greater scale. Of 
the White Caterthnn in Strathmore, 
General Rojsays, ^ The most extra- 
ordinary thing that occnrs in this 
British fort is the astonishing dimen- 
sions of the rampart, composed en- 
tirely of large loose stones, being at 
least twenty-fire feet thick at top, 
and npwuxls of one hundred at bot- 
tom, reckoning qnite to the ditch, 
which seems, indeed, to be greatly 
filled np by the tumbling down of the 
stones. The vast labour that it must 
have cost to amass so incredible a 
quantity, and carry them to such a 
height, surpasses all description. A 
simple earthen, breastwork surronnds 
the ditch ; and beyond this, at the 
distance of about fifty yards on the 
two sides, but seventy on eadi end, 
there is another double intrenchment, 
of the same sort, running round the 
slope of the hUl. The intermediate 
space probably sarved as a camp for 
the troops, which the interior post, 
from its smallness, could only contain 
a part of. The entrance into this is 
by a single gate on the east end ; but 
opposite to it there are two leading 
through the outward intrenchment, 
between which a work projects, no 
doubt for containing some men posted 
there, as an additional security to that 
quarter, "t 

The author who is found thus to 
speak of the rude hill-fort was an ex- 
perienced officer of engineers, on ser- 
vice in Scotland. The tone of pro- 
fessional respect with which he treats 
the efibrt of the primitive engineer is 
remarkable ; one might suppose him 
discussing the merits of Sebastopol 
or Cronstadt. In the unprofessional, 
such works create perhaps all the 
more astooi^meat from their unex- 



pected magnitude ; fbr when yon are 
desired to ascend a desolate, unin- 
teresting-looking seeondary hill, in a 
remote district of Scotland, apart 
from any of the tomrist circnits, you 
do not expect to find its brows covered 
with some triumph of industrial de- 
velopment The heis^ht necessarily 
ascended before these worim can be 
seen — a matter which must have 
made tiie raising of them all the more 
formidable — keeps them away from 
observation. Were they on flat 
ground, and near watering-places, 
they would be among the wonders 
of the world. In the vastnem of the 
mass of oolleeted stones, they are 
more like the great breakwaters of 
harbours of refuge than any other 
works we can name. Even more re- 
markable than General Roy's Cater- 
thun, appears to us to be the Barm- 
kyn of Echt, a few miles farther north. 
The et3miologist may can Barmkyn 
a corruption of Barbican if he likes. 
The lonely hUl is so steep and circu- 
lar that it seems as if it musthave been 
artificially scarped. Scarcely from 
below can any curve be seen to in- 
terrupt the straight Kne of the ascent, 
and one is utteriy unprepared for the 
mighty Tamparts of stone — five of 
them — of which the innermost en- 
closes a spaoe of about an acre, quite 
flat, and seeming to be levelled, as 
the sides of the kill seem to be 
scarped, by art 

It may be a question if tiiese stone 
masses were overbuilt, either so as to 
represent external courses, like the 
Roman wall in Northumberland, or 
even in the fttshion called cydopean. 
Th^ bear, in their heaped character, 
and the regulari^ of their course, 
more resemblance to the moraines on 
the edge of the glacier, than to any 
other olject, natural <nr artificial, widh 
which we happen to be acquainted. 
So andent, indeed, must they be sup- 
posed to be, that in the war with the 
elements all minuter structural char- 
acteristics seem to have been lost, 
and the stones lie, not as they were 
placed, but virtually in a heap of ruins. 

In these stormy hills, indeed, it is 
difltoult to suppose that anything less 
imperishable than the gneiss, <nr gra^ 
nite, of whreh the blocks forming the 
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dFcalar forto are composed, would 
have presenred the original plan. In 
flatter and more turfy districts of 
Scotland, as well as in England, there 
are mounds seeming to be artifidal, 
and cast in circular terraces, as if 
they had been pat on a taming lathe 
and bevelled down. There is one of 
these — ^p^haps the most remarkable 
in Britain — at Old Sarum, and it was 
generallj supposed to have some 
connection with the franchise of that 
scheduled corporation. How these 
could have been vety available for 
forts it is difficult to imagine ; and to 
devise any other purpose to which 
they can have been applicable would 
be still more difficult. But when it 
was reported in England, as it was 
about seventy years ago, that there 
were some ancient hill- forts in Scotland 
made of glass, the antiquaries, not 
having a prescience of the Crystal 
Palace before their eyes, turned from 
puzzling themselves about the earthen 
mounds in England, to burst forth in 
scornful laughter about the glass 
fortresses of Scotland. But people 
who have had much experience in 
the ways of this world, learn how 
the same word may, without the 
slightest misapplication, be used for 
very different things. The dingy 
slag-like lumps, with a vitreous frac- 
tion, found in the heather of some 
Scottish fortified hills, has undoubted- 
ly a claim to the vitreous character, 
perhaps as strong as the glittering 
diaphanous squares which are to let 
in all the sun, and exclude the wind 
and rain, at Sydenham. That they 
were the creation of fire is certain ; 
and though the geologists sought at 
first to make out a case of volcano, 
yet it became evident that it was 
administered by the hand of man; 
for the materials, which had been 
* calcined and vitrified so as to re- 
semble in a considerable degree the 
scoriae of a glass-house, were built 
into walls round the summits of 
steep circular hills;— those with which 
we are acquainted have much the ap- 
pearance, from their extreme steep- 
ness and regularity, of having been 
scarped. And then come the ques- 
tions — ^were the vitrified masses pro- 
duced by some accident, such as the 
bumiog of a stronghold ? or were they 
a deliberate method of cementing 



stones together by fiisionf or, per- 
chance, were they the wide circuits 
within which might be consumed some 
whole forest of trees, cut down and 
piled together within a ring of stone, 
whether as a vast beacon, reddening 
the sky from the Tweed to Cape 
Wrath, or a sacrifice to the ancient 
God of fire ?— Questions these which 
we respectfully decline taking the re- 
sponsibility of answering. 

The step from such rude Utanic 
works as these to the Norman fortress 
is great— and perhapsa word or two on 
other forms of places of strength may 
be suitable, as showing distinctly that 
the feudal castles were the combina- 
tion of the rude strength of the primi- 
tive fortress with domiciliary comfort 
— that they brought the defensive 
strength, supposed to reside onlyia 
inaccessible mountain regions or 
swamps, into the midst of rich agri- 
calture and smiling abundance — that 
they no longer rendered necessary a 
retreat to the place of strength, as 
one may suppose the whole com> 
munity of a district to have retreated 
to a hill-fort, but were themselves 
alike the abode of lui^urious ease ia 
time of peace, and of resistance and 
fierce contest in time of war. Per- 
haps we may best comprehend how 
original was the idea of the union of 
fortress and house or palace in one, 
by observing how few are the ves- 
tiges of such a combination having 
existed elsewhere before the estab- 
lishment of the feudal system. Towns 
undoubtedly seem to have been forti- 
fied from the beginning of town life \ 
and of the extent to which the sys- 
tem was carried, let us take once for 
all the account which honest old He- 
rodotus gives of Babylon, with its 
walls two hundred cubits high, on 
which a chariot could be driven with 
four horses abreast, and its hundred 
gates of brass. But, of anything of 
the nature of a domestic fortress in 
which people lived in their ordinary 
manner during peace, and defended 
themselves in war, we remember but 
few vestiges. 

Separate buildings like towers there 
probably have been in many times 
and places, and they may have been 
used as fortresses. Along the Roman 
Wall were the square towers called 
mile-castles, which are interesting, 
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not onlj as the best remains of the 
arrangements made by the great ag- 
gressors for the protection of their 
frontier, bat as the models on which 
the ancient inhabitants wonld pro- 
bably build their castles — if they built 
any. It is singular enough that the 
Border peel towers — built a thousand 
years after the Romans had aban- 
doned Britain to her fate — have, in 
their compact squareness, more resem- 
blance to these castella, than any type 
of earlier British castellated architec- 
ture possesses. Since the publication 
of ALr Brnce*s book on the Roman 
Wall, to which we lately had occa- 
sion to refer, no one need remain ig- 
norant of any feature, however mi- 
nute, which, now existing, attests 
what these mile-castles originally 
were. Mr Bruce tells us, in a sum- 
mary description, that ^*they derive 
their modern name from the circum- 
fitance of their being usually placed 
at the distance of a Roman mile from 
each other. They were quadrangular 
buildings, di£fering somewhat in size, 
but usually measuring from sixty to 
seventy feet in each direction. With 
two exceptions, they have been placed 
against the southern face of the wall : 
the castle of Portgate, every trace of 
which is now obliterated, and another 
near ^sica, the foundations of which 
may with some difficulty still be traced, 
seem to have projected equally to the 
north and south of the wall. Though 
generally placed about seven furlongs 
from each other, the nature of the 
ground, independently of distance, 
has frequently determined the spot of 
their location. Whenever the wall 
has had occasion to traverse a river 
or a mountain pass, a mile-castle has 
nniformly been placed on the one side 
or other to guard the defile. The 
mile-towers have generally had but 
one gate of entrance, which was of 
yery substantial masonry, and was 
uniformly placed in the centre of the 
south wall: the most perfect speci- 
men now remaining, however, has a 
northern as well as a southern gate- 
way. It is not easy to conjecture 
what were the internal arrangements 
of these buildings—probably they af- 
forded little accommodation, beyond 



what their four strong walls and well- 
barred gates gave." ♦ 

They were evidently mere barracks 
or stations, nor can much more be 
said for any of the Roman works in 
the lauds of their conquests. Roman 
troops were taught, in the conflict 
with the barbarian, to look solely to 
discipline ; and the places called forts, 
apart from these square towers along 
the wall, were merely intrenched 
camps. 

Investigation is, in this country, 
ever apt to strip our stone edifices of 
their hoar antiquity. Mr Petrie has 
^^ taken the shine," as the Cockneys 
say, out of the round towers of Ire- 
land, by showing that they have the 
ordinary details of the Romanesque 
ecclesiastical work, and has rendered 
it unnecessary to decide whether they 
are anchorite hermitages for a multi- 
tude of rivals to St Simeon Stylites, 
or temples for Photic or' for rhalic 
worship. Criticism has gone in the 
same way back upon our castles, prov- 
ing, in truth, that very few of them are 
so old as they were supposed to be. 
Yet there is a particular class of 
buildings of a systematically castel- 
lated type, which the scythe of the 
archseological eikonoclast has not yet 
swept — on the age of which no par- 
ticle of authentic light has been cast, 
and which we are thus entitled to 
count as old as we like. 

These are the circular towers called 
sometimes Dunes, Burghs, Danish 
forts, Pictish forts, &c., scattered 
hither and thither in the far north- 
west of Scotland. They are supposed 
to be of Scandinavian origin — to have 
been the fortresses built by the Sea- 
kings, but nothing in the least degree 
resembling them has been found else- 
where within Scandinavian land. 
Their mysterious builders have care- 
fully avoided every particle of inci- 
dental evidence that might lead to a 
betrayal of their origin. Graceful 
and symmetrical as they are in their 
outline— perfectly circular, and rising 
without a bulge in a decreasing sweep 
from the broad base — there is not a 
single ornament or moulding to let 
the antiquary detect them, as the Ro- 
manesque work proved the betrayal. 
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of the Irish round towers. Nay, 
there is not the mark of chiselling 
em the sUmes to show that human 
hands have tooched them. Hiat can 
be inferred from the stmctnre alone ; 
and the anhewn lamps of mica 
schist or gneiss are laid in distinct 
courses perfectly parallel and round, 
by the selecUon of rough stones of 
equal siae, and the insertion of min- 
ute splinters to make up deficiencies 
^for, as there is no stone hewing, 
there is also no cement. 

It is the most puzeiing of the pe- 
culiarity of these perplexing buildings, 
that they have Uers of galleries run- 
ning round them within the thickness 
of the walL To form the roo6 of 
these tiny serpentine chambers, large 
•labs have been necessary, but, in 
some marvellous manner, they have 
been obtained without being wrought ; 
for, on the largest, it is vain to look 
for the mark of a chisel, or even 
artificial squaring or smoothing. It 
would seem, at least in such of 
them as we have seen, that the thin- 
nest large slabs of schist had been 
collected in the mountains, and 
brought probably from great distances 
to fulfil the object of the builder. 

It seems to have been ever taken 
for granted that these round towers 
must have been fortresses, and the 
only remaining question seemed to be 
— by what people, nation, or language 
were they so used? Was it by the 
Phoenicians? A great antiquary 
showed that in Tyre and Sidon there 
must have been edifices precisely of 
the same character, though no vestige 
of them now remains. Did they 
belong to the Caledonians of the days 
of Tacitus, or to the Atacotti, or to 
the Dalriads, or to the Albanich, or 
to the Siol Torquil, or the Fion Gall, 
or the Dubh Gall? Or, were th^ 
erected especially by some individual 
Aulaf or Maccus, or Sigurd, or Thor- 
fin, or Godred M'Sitric, or Diarmid 
M^Maelnambo— all gentlemen having 
their own peculiar claims on the srchi- 
tectural merit ? It occurred to us one 
day to ask internally the question, 
whether they were fortresses or 
strongholds at all ? It arose as we 
looked down from the broken edge of 
the galleried wall of one of those 
towers in solitary Glen-Elg Beg. It 
■*ands, a hoar ruin on the edge of a 



precipice, where a torrent takes asad- 
den turn ; and nothing could be better 
ccmoeived for the landscape ideal of 
the remains of some robber strong- 
hold of the middle ages, than the 
remnant of circular masoaiy rising 
flush from the edge of the prediHoe. 
But it was precisely the force with 
which these apparent conditiona of a 
fortified character were conveyed, 
that showed the utter want of them 
in the others scattered throughout 
the valley. What could they have 
defended? Whom could they hAve 
resisted? 

Primitive fortresses are places 
where considerable armies or large 
numbers of people go for protection 
frxMB besieging enemies. Now, thon^ 
the outside circle of these bmrghs is 
considerable, yet, from the thickness 
of the galleried wall, they only contain 
an inner area of from twenty to thirty 
feet — the sise of a moderate dining- 
room. And, while the numbers they 
could have held were thus few, they 
possessed no means like the medieviJ 
castles for assault, and could have 
been easily polled to pieces by an 
enemy. Nor, if they were places of 
strength, can it be easily conceived 
why there should be a whole cluster of 
them in a place like Glen Beg, and no 
others in the neighbouring d^tricts. 

The notion, indeed, of their being 
strongholds, seems *to have been 
grasped at once by their striking 
resemblance in structure and dimen- 
sions to the Norman flanking round 
towers. But the Norman towers 
were only outworks, to aid in defence 
of the central keep, and could have 
been of small service as detached 
forts. There are many things which 
have a warlike resemblance to this 
part of a feudal castle ;— a windmill, 
as Don Qoixote*s chivalrous eye at 
once told him, possesses the charac- 
ter very decideidly— so does a modem 
blast-furnace. The columbarium lin- 
gering on the grounds of some old 
mansion is often mistaken for a tower; 
and the prototype of the columbarium, 
the Roman tomb, eminently antici- 
pated the form of the Norman tower. 
Of one of these Byron says, — 

" There it a stem old tower of other daji. 
Firm aa a fortress with its fence of stone ; 
Such as an anny^ baffled strength delays, 
Standing with lutlf its battlements alone.** 
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Oae of ikeM tombs is the nnckas of 
the castle of 6t Aogelo, others were 
iscrnsted into the fortified DMnsions 
of the qatrrelsoiBe ColMiift— so like 
were tiiey, though built as the quiet 
BULDsioiis of the dead, to the towers 
of feudal fortresses. 

Shall we veatore a tiieory aboot 
these Highland roiiDd towers? We 
haTe not jet foimd one to onr own 
satisfaction ; bat the reader, if he likes, 
may take the following, which we 
gnarantee to be of the average quality 
of SDch theories. It is well known 
that, when the Scots under Kenneth 
M^Alpine conquered the Picts, they 
saved from death just two inhabitants 
of that devoted race, a father and son ; 
their disiaterested object in this clem- 
ency was, to find out how the Picts 
got their beer. It seems that they pos- 
sessed a {Nrecions and much-coveted 
secret, in the means of brewing 
heather -ale. The Soots offered to 
spare the lives of the captives, if they 
would reveal the secret. The Either 
promised to do so if they would, in the 
first place, comply with bis request, 
— a very odd one fbra father to make 
in suchciroumataBces — to put to death 
his sett. They did so ; and then the 
father uttered a loud yell of trimnph 
—the secret oi the beer would be for 
ever hidden in his bloody grave. He 
could not trust to the firmness of his 
son ; he could entirely rely on his own, 
and he was ready to bear all tortures 
rather than aiake the revelation. Now, 
why not suppose that these myatori- 
ous buildings were just breweries of 
heather-ale, and that, in the various 
galleries, decreasing as they ascend 
until th^ become mere pigeon-holes, 
the brei^s of the difiSereat jears 
were binned for the use of hospitable 
dinaer-giviag Picts? No one can 
disprove the theory, and this is more 
than can be said for maay another. 

The more they are examined, the 
more are the actual fortresses of 
Britain stripped of any pretensions 
to extreme antiquity, and broaght 
within the Norman period. There are 
two leading ol^ecte of fortification — 
the protective and the aggressive ; 
and, according to the view we have 
been supportiDg, it has been the func- 
tion of the Normaa, in the develop- 
ment of European history, to have 
been the inventor md propagator of 



the kind of worics adapted to the lat- 
ter object Fortresses of mere refuge 
are on the tops of hills, or in other in- 
accessible places. It does not suit 
the aggressor to go to the wilds— he 
must have his dements of strength in 
the very middle of the people whom 
he is to rule over. If a rock happens 
to be found bulging out of a fine allu- 
vial district—as the plutonic upbeav- 
ings of trap have supplied in Edin- 
bvgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton— it is 
well ; but, where there are no natural 
strengths, they must beartificially con- 
structed—and art has in this depart- 
ment far outstripped nature, or has 
rather found in her own resources 
better means of defence against her 
instruments of destruction than nature 
provides. 

The Saxons did not raise strong- 
holds of this kind, nor did the north- 
ern races, in their native districts ; 
and, indeed, it is rather curious to 
observe that there is scarcely a feudal 
castle to be found ia the Scandina- 
vian territories, whence issued the 
race who strewed all Europe with 
fortresses. Scott speaks of Bam- 
borougfa as ^^ Ida*s castle, huge and 
square ; " bat there can now be little 
doubt that it is a Norman edi- 
fice. If the tall gaunt tower of 
Conisborough retahi its Saxon an- 
tiquity, yet it is evident that it 
must have been a rude and feeble 
strength, standing alone without the 
outworks, which were the great 
achievement of Norman engineering. 
Some ^er bare towers of this cha- 
racter are supposed to be of ante- 
Norman origin, as the round tower 
of Trematon, in Cornwall, and that of 
Launceston, on the apex of a conical 
TodLt round the base of which Nor- 
man works have been raised. 

Scott is historically correct, as he 
almost ever is, when be thus describes 
^ abode of Cedric the Saxon :— ^^ A 
low faregular bnikHng, containing se- 
veral courtyards or enclosures, ex- 
tending over a considerable spaoe of 
ground ; and which, thoagh its size 
argued the inhabitant to be a person 
of wealth, differed eatb^ly from tiie 
tall, turreted, and castellated build- 
ings in wbidi the Norman nobility re- 
sided, and which had become the uni- 
versal style of architecture throughoat 
England. 
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William the Nonntn foand do 
caetles to resbt him. He resolYed that 
Any one who came after him ahoald 
complain of no such omission. Eng- 
land proper immediatelj bristled with 
strongholds. Thej were afterwards 
extended to Wales and Ireland ; and 
it is perhaps the most remarkable 
episode in the history of Norman for- 
tification, as indicative of the syste* 
matic zeal with which the system was 
condacted, that during the brief ten- 
ure of Scotland, the opportnnity was 
token for dispersing thronghont the 
country Edwardian castles. 

The earliest Norman form was the 
vast sqaare keep, such as Bamborongh 
New Castle, or the Tower of London. 
The value of projecting angles seems 
soon to have been felt, bat it does 
not appear that the noble flanking 
round towers, which make a perfect 
Norman fortress, were devised until 
the days of the Edwards. The cen- 
tral strength then consisted of a 
sqaare wT>rk, with a round tower at 
each angle. When the work was 
very large, demi- towers might pro- 
ject here and there from its face. 
This was the leading principle of 
modem fortification — the protection 
of the face. It is understood that no 
plain wall -plate, however strong, 
can be defended firom an enemy ready 
to sacrifice a suflScient number of 
men to batter it open and rush in by 
the breach. The object, then, is by 
outworks to keep the assailants at a 
distance. The flanking towers ac- 
complished this for the Norman for- 
tress, and the work of a siege was 
not in those days utterly unlike what 
it now is in general character, though 
the less destructive character of the 
weapons on either side made it a much 
closer affair. 

There is room for considerable clas- 
sification, and even for abundant tech- 
nical nomenclature, among the besieg- 
ing engines used before the invention 
of gunpowder. The term mangona, or 
mangonel, was generally applicable to 
balistic engines, moved by springs, or 
quick descending weights. The tre- 
buchet, the matafnnda, the ribaude- 
quin, and the petrary, were special 
machines for discharging what the 
Americans call rocks. There were 
the robiuet, the espringal, and the 



bricoUe, which diadiarged huge iroa 
bolts and other miscellaneoos mis- 
chievous articles. The oddest of all 
names to find among these widced 
and destructive agents is conveyed in 
a sentence by Grose, who says tbat 
^* Bengles, or bibles, wen also engiaea 
for throwing large stooest as we learn 
from an ancient poem ; " and he quotes 
as his authority the Romance of Claris, 
in the Royal library of Paris (No. 
7684). 

** Et pi«TTW gmu, At 1m pameres. 

Fit let bibM qui tont trap fi«f<M, 

G^tent trop i 



Besides the ram and the testndot 
with which every boy beoNnes ac- 
quainted in the plates to his RomoH 
AntiqtMe$^ there were the instru- 
ments bearing the quadrupedal names 
of the war- wolf, the cat, and the sow. 
^^ The cattus or cat- house, gattus or 
cat,*' says the instructive Grose, 
**was a covered shed, occasionally 
fixed on wheels, and used for cover- 
ing of soldiers employed in filling up 
the ditch, prepariug the way for the 
movable tower, or mining the wall. 
It was called a cat because under it 
soldiers lay in watch like a cat for its 
prey. Some of these cats had cre- 
nelles and chinks, from whence the 
archers could discharge their arrows. 
These were called castellated cats. 
Sometimes under this machine the 
besiegers worked a small kind of 
ram."* The sow reminds all true 
Scotsmen of Black Agnes of Dunbar 
jeering Salisbury with the farrowing 
of his sow, when she toppled on its 
wooden roof a mass of rock, and beheld 
the mutilated sappers crawling from 
beneath their shatt^^ protector, like 
so many pigs. But the chief of all 
besieging works was the movable 
tower, brought up face to face with 
the defenders, and containhig batter- 
ing-rams below, with the various in- 
struments already mentioned, em- 
ployed in its several upper storeys. 
To oppose such a formidable engine, 
which could only be applied by some 
commander of vast resources, the 
flanking round towers were of in- 
valuable service, as the bastions and 
outworks are at the present day. 
The main difference in the projectile 
direction of the operations in the two 
is, that while the fire of a fort is 
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^iefly horizontal, the assaults made 
by the Nonnan keep were •vertical, 
and hence came the crest of machico- 
lations and turrets which has given 
80 pictaresqoe a character to the 
whole school of baronial architectnre. 

The instances of the Norman castle 
in its more perfect shape, still exist- 
ing, are veir interesting in a histori- 
cal view. It may be observed, that 
in the settied districts of England 
there are specimens of the older and 
rnder style of Norman work; but 
that, in the Edwardian conquests, 
the fully developed form is the oldest 
of which vestiges are to be found. 

Aberoonway, or Snowdon Castle in 
Carnarvonshire, must have been one of 
the most formidable specimens, from 
the great extent of its curtain walls, 
and its numerous round towers. It 
was built, say authorities on which 
we place no reliance, except in so 
far as they correspond with the char- 
acter of the edifice, in 1284 ; it served 
the purpose for which the strong- 
est fortresses are required— that of a 
frontier defence. In Flintshire there 
are Hawarden and Rhudland. Beau- 
maris, in Anglesea, has some fine di- 
minishing towers. Carew, in Pem- 
brokeshire, has a sort of angular but> 
tresses, instead of the graceful incre- 
ment towards the base, in the round 
towers; but it is a luxuriant and 
noble specimen; and though Wdsh 
tradition says it belonged to the 
princes of South Wales— no man can 
tell how many hundreds of years be- 
fore William orRollo either — and was 
fiiven by Rhys ap Theodore, with his 
daughter, Nest, as a marriage portion 
to Gerrald de Carrio, yet we take 
the liberty of holding that it as 
dearly bears the mark of the invader 
of Wales, as any government- house 
in Canada or New Zealand bears evi- 
dence that it is not the work of the 
natives. We take Cilgarron, Haver- 
ford-west, and Mannorbeer castles, 
in the same county, to belong to the 
same category. 

The same characteristics do not so 
frequently occur in the southern Eng- 
lish counties, though there is Peven- 
Bey in Sussex, Goodrich in Hereford- 
shire, and Cowling in Kent, and there 
may be several other instances. They 
reappear on the Border, where 
they were connected with the Scot- 
tish wars ; the forms may be seen in 



Prudho, Twizel, the outworks of Bam* 
borough, and in a modernised shape 
at Alnwick. 

Ireland is rich in these quadrilateral 
flanked edifices. There is Enniscorthy 
guarding the bridge of the Slaney in 
Wexford, and Dunmore in Meath, one 
of the most entire and regular speci- 
mens, if we may judge by the represent- 
ation of Grose, who, to do him justice, 
never idealises. It is one of the many 
castles attributed to De Lacev, the 
governor of Meatii. Another of them, 
Kilkea, continued long to raise its 
flanking round towers after it had 
laughed at the ferocious raids of the 
O^Moors and O^Dempsies in the Eng- 
lish pale. Two of the best specimens. 
Lea, in Queen's county, and Ferns 
in Wexford, were attacked and taken 
in the romantic inroad of Edward 
Bruce, who thought that, as his 
brother had, by one gallant achieve- 
ment, wrested a crown in Scotland 
from the encroaching Norman, he 
might as well endeavour to take one 
in Ireland. Grandison Castle, with 
two beautiful specimens of the bell- 
shaped round tower, is attributed to 
the reign of James I. ; but, though it 
is not the peculiar defect of Irish an- 
tiquities to be post-dated, this por- 
tion must, we think, belong to the 
Norman period. There are fine spe- 
cimens of the round tower at Bally- 
lachan and Ballynafad, whence the 
M'Donougfas were driven forth, and 
the utterly un-Norman names of these 
bnildiugs do not exclude them from 
identification as the work of the courtly 
Invaders. In Ireland, however, this 
sort ofwork never ceased. There were 
ever O'Shauchnessies, O'Donahues, 
O'Rourkes, or O'Dempsies, keeping 
the Norman or the Saxon at work in 
making fortresses ; and perhaps the 
latest specimen of it is a relic of the 
*48, which we saw the other day in 
an antiquarian rummage in ancient 
and ruhiiferous Cashel, being a large 
iron box with loopholes projecting 
out from the barrack where it was 
placed, to rake the street into which 
it projected with musketry from the 
loopholes. 

In Scotland, the Anglo-Norman 
origin of the eariiest true baronial 
fortresses is attested with remarkable 

Erecision. In the first place, there 
I not a vestiffe in Scotland of the 
earlier kind of square keep, such as 
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miglit hsre been raised in die days of 
the Conqneror, or of William Bnfna, 
with its semidrcnlar arches and dog- 
tootiied decorations. The point^ 
architecture and the EdwardiaB bar- 
onial had eome into nse ere any of 
the fortresses of which we possess re- 
mains were erected. Hence, the old- 
est of the Scottish castles were evi- 
dently bnilt by Edward to secare his 
conqnest They may be enumerated 
as those of CaerlaTerock, Bothw^ 
Dirleton, Kildrnmmie, and Lochin- 
dorb. lliese names at once excite re- 
collections of the war of hulependarae, 
when these castles were taken and 
retaken, and were sorronnded by 
the most interesting and endoring as- 
sociations of that majestic ooniict. 

The architectural progeny which 
tbis style of bnildiDg left in Scotland, 
is very different from its growth into 
tiie bMtioned fortiications of other 
conntries. The Scottish laird, or 
chief, when he made his house a for- 
tress, as he had imminent necessity 
for doing, could not afford to erect 
the great flanking towers of the Nor- 
mans ; but he stuck little turrets on 
the comers of his block-house, which 
served his purpose admirably; and 
there are no better flanked fortresses, 
considered with a view to the form of 
attack to which they were subjected, 
than our peel-houses. 

On the other hand, in the Conti- 
nental castles of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, as Heidelberg, Per- 
ronne, and Plessis la Tour, as the old 
representations give it, we see the 
flanking system extending itself late- 
rally, until it forms something be- 
tween the Norman keep and the mo- 
dem fortress. It was on Plessis that 
Philip de Comines moralises, as a 
large prison into which the great 
King Louis had virtuaUy immured 
himself, becoming, by his own extr- 
ticns for the enlargement of his 
power, and his protection from secret 
enemies, nothmg better than the bap- 
less immured prisoner, whose lot he 
forced upon so many others. 

The one great leadhig step whioh 
modem fortification took beyond the 
mere flanking system, is the dis- 
Govery of the glacis for covering the 
stone-work, and protecting it from 

^ attacks of cannon. The whole 
tern, k appears, is now on trial. 



The charge against it ia, tfaatefciy 
additioD mde to it in the way of pro- 
tecting worlcs, only renders a tet the 
more certain of ultimate capture, ainee 
tliese protecting works are tiuiawlMi 
oasfly taken. It is said tkat they 
save the main work horn a general 
escalade which is never Ifteij to be 
attempted, bat facilitate a delibenle 
siege, whkh is the proper method of 
taking foitified places. ItiasMdtbat 
in fortification we mast, as in other 
matters of war, recur to the firat prin- 
ciple, tlMt the best way to protect enr- 
sehree is to kiU our enemy. Of old, 
the main defences of a veasel wen to 
protect the deck by castlca atcn and 
stem frmn a boarding eneaiy; bow 
the arrangement is direeted to the 
destruction of the enemy hetae he 
can hoard. Our dd knights in amov 
wera a sort of moving fortresses made 
more for proteetien than destmctisB. 
In Italy, the sted encasement wan 
brought to such perfection, that at the 
battleofTomone, under GharleBYUL, 
we are told by Father Danld that 
a number of Italian knights were over- 
thrown, but could not be killed until 
the countiy people brought hugeatoaea 
and sledge- hammere and broke tiieir 
shdls, like those of so nmny lobstera. 
It sounds like an odd accranpaniBeBt 
of civilisation that she slmld make 
the external form of w arfar e more de- 
structive and less defensive — but 00 
it is ; and a reform in fortification is 
proposed, which, by the abandonmeat 
of the fianking system, and something 
like a restoratioo of the primitive form, 
is to make the fert more torifaie la 
the invader, as a means of maknig 
it a more c^ctive defence. 

We profess not to enter on eo great 
a question. Mere tiwories we iicve 
herein oifored to our reader; and as 
tiiey are given in all innocence and 
good-humour, all we pray is, that he 
will not, if they differ firom hia own, 
condemn us to some Are myst^ions 
fate. Let him, if we displease him, 
simply content himself with the old 
estabtished remedy, and antler ta 
himself, ^ Pooh 1 humbug 1" .And we 
on our part engage that we shall live 
in all charity with all men who ac- 
cept not our theory; and will by n* 
means endeavetar to prove tiiat they am 
sensual, lewd, dishonourable peipi^ 
deserving of some d»e punishment. 
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Ws hxv great pleaswe in an- 
Bonndog to our readers the £»ct, that 
we have at last discovered that long- 
^pected phenomraon, the comiag 
Po«t, and we tnst that bis light will 
Terysoon become visible in the literary 
horizon. We cannot, however, arro- 
gate to oirselyes an j large share of 
merit in tills disoovery— indeed, we 
must coniMS, with a feeling akin to 
rtttoe, that we oogfat to have made 
it at a mnch earlier date. FirmiHan 
is Dot altogether new to as. We 
have an indistinct recdlection of 
having seen the tragedy in muinscript 
well-m'gh two yean ago ; and, if we 
XBraember aright, a rather animated 
corre8p<mdence took place on the snb- 
{eot of the retmn of the papers. We 
had, by some nntoward accident, 
allowed them to fiBd thehr way into 
the Balaam-box, which gimel of 
genios was at tiiat particaiar time 
mil op to the very hingee. We felt 
confidoit that Firmi&an lay nnder the 
weight of some twenty solid layers of 
misoeilaneoas literature ; and we 
•faenld 88 soon havo thoaght of at- 
temptag to disinter an icthyoaaams 
from asiaie-qaarry, as of ransacking 
the bowels of tiie dieat for that 
treasury of rare delights. Hoif«ver, 
we took care, on the occasion of the 
next iacremation, to make search for 
tte missing article, and bad the jW 
me of retoming it to Mr Per^ Jones, 
from wlK>m we heard nothing farther 
mitU we received his tragedy in print. 
Onr tot perusal having been rather 
of a G«Fioi7 nature, we are not able 
to state with certamnty whether the 
antlMr has applied himself daring the 
intervening period to the w«ri[ of 
emendation ; bat we think it exceed- 
ingly probable that he has done so, as 
we now remark a di^^ree of vivacity 
and force of expression, however ex- 
travagant many of the ideas may be, 
whidi had escaped onr previous notice. 
We hope that, ^ a tardy actof jas- 
tioe, we shaU oflfer no violence to that 
MBiable modesty which has, in the 



mean time, restrained him from asking 
the verdict of the general pablic 

As to the actual amount of poetic 
genios and accomplishment which Mr 
Percy Jones possesses, there may, 
even among the drde of his friends, 
be considerable difference of opinion. 
Those who admire spasmodic throes 
and writhiogs may possibly be inclined 
to exalt him to a very high pinnacle 
of £une ; for certainly, in no modem 
work of poetry— and there have been 
several recently publisbed which might 
have borne the imprimatur of Bedlam 
— have we found so many symptoms 
of unmistakable lunacy. Still there is 
a method in his madness— a rapidity 
of perception and originality of thonghti 
which contrasts very favonra^y with 
the tedious drivellings of some other 
writers of the same scbooL His taste 
is not one whit better than theirs, but 
he brings a finer Hancy and a more 
vivid imagination to the task ; nor is 
he deficient in a certun rude exagge- 
rated dramatic power, which has more 
than once reminded us of the eariy 
style of Marlowe and the other pre- 
decessors of Shakespeare. 

It is not very easy to comprehend 
the exact creed and method of the new 
school of poets, who have set them- 
selves to ir<ak upon a principle hitherto 
unknown, or at all events UDprodaim- 
ed. This mnch we know finom them- 
selves, that they regard poetiy not 
only 88 a sacred caliiag, but as the 
most sacred of any— that, in their 
opinion, every social relation, eveiy 
mundane tie, which can interfere with 
the bard's development, must be either 
disregarded or snapped asunder— and 
tiiat they are, to the fainting race of 
Adam, the sole accredited bearers of 
the Amreeta cup of immortality. Such 
is the kind of nonsense regarding the 
nature of his mission which each fresh 
poetaster considers it his dnty to 
enunciate ; and as there is nothing^ 
however absurd, which will not be- 
coaw credited by dhU of constant 
lepetition, we need not be anrpriaed 
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that some very extraordinary views 
regarding the ^* rights of genias" 
sboald of late years have been conn- 
teoanced by men who ooght to have 
known better. Poets are, like all 
other authors or artisans, valuable 
according to the qnality of the article 
which they produce. If their handi- 
work be good, genuine, and true, it 
will pass at once into circulation and 
be prized — if the reverse, what title can 
they prefer to the name which they 
so proudly arrogate to themselves? 

We do not, however, quarrel with 
a poet for having an exalted idea of 
his art — always supposing that he haa 
taken any pains to acquire its rudi- 
ments. Without a high feeling of this 
kind, it would be difficult to maintain 
the struggle which must precede emi- 
nent success; nor would we have 
alluded to the subject but for the 
affectation and offensive swaggering 
of some who may indeed be rhymsters, 
but who never could be poets even If 
their days were to be prolonged to the 
extent of those of Methusaleh. When 
the painter of the tavern sign-post, 
whereon is depicted a beer-bottle 
voiding its cork, and spontaneously 
ejecting its contents right and left 
into a couple of convenient tumblers, 
talks to us of high art, Raphael, and 
the e£fects of chiaroscuro^ it is utterly 
impossible to control the action of the 
risible muscles. And, in like manner, 
when one of our young poetical aspi- 
rants, on the strength of a trashy 
duodecimo filled with unintelligible 
ravings, asserts his daim to be con- 
sidered as a prophet and a teacher, 
it is beyond the power of humanity to 
check the intolerable tickling of the 
midriff. 

But, apart from their exaggerated 
notions of their calling, let us see 
what is the practice of the poets of 
the Spasmodic School. In the first 
place, they rarely, if ever, attempt 
anything like a plot. After you have 
finished the perusal of their verses, 
you find yourself just as wise as when 
you began. You cannot tell what 
they would be at. You have a con- 
fused recollection of stars, and sun- 
beams, and moonbeams, as if yon had 
been staring at an orrery; but sun, 

^n, and stars, were intended to give 

to something— and what that 

thing is, in the poet*B page, yon 



cannot, for the life of you, discover. 
In the second place, we regret to say 
that they are often exceedingly pro- 
fane, not, we suppose, intmtionaUy, 
but because they have not sense 
enough to see the limits which decency, 
as well as duty, prescribes. In the 
third place, they are occasionally very 
prurient. And, in the fourth place, 
they are almost always unint^lijgible. 

Now, although we cannot by any 
means aver that Mr Percv Jonee is en- 
tirely free from the faults which we 
have j ust enumerated, we look upon him 
as a decidedly favourable specinieii 
of his tribe. There is, in FvrmiHan^ if 
not a plot, at least some kind of com- 
prehensible action ; and in it he has 
portrayed the leadmg features of the 
poetical school to which he belongs 
with so much fidelity and effect, that 
we feel called upon to give an outline 
of his tragedy, with a few specimens 
from the more remarkable scenes. 

The hero of the piece, Firmilian, is 
a student in the university of Badajoz, 
a poet, and enUrely devoted to his 
art. He has been engaged for some 
time in the composition of a tragedy 
upon the subject of Cain, whidi is 
^* to win the world by storm ;" but he 
unfortunately discovers, after he has 
proceeded a certain length in his task, 
that he has not yet thoroughly in- 
formed himself, by experience, of the 
real nature of the agonies of remorse. 
He finds that he cannot do justice to 
his subject without steeping his own 
soul in guilt, so as to experience the 
pangs of the murderer ; and as, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the- spas- 
modic sdiool of poetry, such investi- 
gations are not only permitted, but 
highly laudable, he sets himself seri- 
oiuly to ponder with what victim he 
should begin. All onr spasmodic 
poets introduce us to theur heroes in 
their studies, and Mr Percy Jones 
follows the tradition. He does not, 
however, like some of them, carry his 
imitative admiration of Goethe's 
Fauit 80 far, as personally to evoke 
Lucifer or Mephistopheles — an omis- 
sion for which we are really thankful. 
Firmilian begins by a soliloquy upon 
his frame of mind and feelings ; and 
states himself to be grievously per- 

Elexed and hindered m his work by 
\s comparative state of innocence. 
He then meditates whether he should 
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commence his course of practical re- of expression, we attribnte that in a 

morse by patting to death Mariana, great measure to the snnnj natnre of 

a yonng lady to whom he is attached, the clime ; last as we feel that the 

or three friends and fellow-students of raptures of Komeo and Juliet are in 

his, with whom he is to dine next accordance with the temperament of 

day. After much hesitation, he de- the land that gave them birth. But 

cides on the latter view, and, after we presently find that Firmilian, 

looking np *^ Raymond Lullins** for though a poet, is a hypocrite and 

the composition of a certain powder, traitor in love. The next scene is laid 

retires to rest after a beautiful but in a tavern, where he and his friends, 

somewhat lengthy apostrophe to the Garcia Perez, Alphonzo D'Aguilar, 

moon. There is nothinginthb scene and Alonzo Olivarez are assembled, 

which peculiarly challenges quotation, and there is a discussion, over the wine- 

The next is occupied by love-making; cup, on the inexhaustible subject of 

and certainly, if Mr Percy Jones had knightly love. Alphonzo, claiming to 

intended to exhibit his hero through- be descended from the purest blood 

out in the most amiable and romantic of Castile, asserts the superiority of 

Ught, nothing could be better than his European beauty over the rest of the 

appearance in the bower of Mariana, universe ; to which FirmUlan, though 

If, here and there, we encounter an known to be betrothed to Mariana, 

occasional floridness, or even warmth makes the following reply — 

FiBMILIiLN. 

I knew a poet once ; and he was young. 

And intermingled with such fierce desires 

As made pale Eros veil his face with grief, 

And caused his lustier brother to rejoice. 

He was as amorous as a crocodile 

In the spring season, when the Memphian bank, 

Beceiving substance from the glaring sun. 

Resolves itself from mud into a shore. 

And — as the scaly creature wallowing there, 

In its hot fits of passion, belches forth 

The steam from out its nostrils, half in love, 

And half in grim defiance of its kind ; 

Trusting that either, from the reedy fen. 

Some reptile-virgin coyly may appear. 

Or that the hoary Sultan of the Nile 

May make tremendous challenge with his jaws. 

And, like Mark Anthonv, assert his right 

To all the Cleopatras of the ooze — 

So fared it with the poet that I knew. 

He had a soul beyond the vulgar reach. 
Sun-ripened, swarthy. He was not the fool 
To pluck the feeble lily fh>m its shade 
When the black hyacinth stood in fragrance by. 
The lady of his love was dusk as Ind, 
Her lips as plenteous as the Sphinx's are. 
And her short hair crisp with Numidian cnri. 
She was a negress. You have heard the strains 
That Dante, Petrarch, and such puling fools 
As loved the daughters of cold Japhet*s race, 
Have lavished idly on their icicles. 
As snow melts snow, so their unhasty fall 
Fell chill and barren on a pulseless heart. 
But, would you know what noontide ardour Is, 
Or in what mood the lion, in the waste, 
All fever-maddened, and intent on cubs. 
At the oads waits the lioness — 
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That flliall yon gather from the fiery song 
Which that yonng poet framed, before he dared 
Inyade the yastness of his lady's Ups. 



[M«r, 



Jndging from the implied character 
of the ditty in question, we are pot 
sorry that we cannot lay it before onr 
r^ers^ndeed it does not appear in 
the volnme, for D'Agnilar was so dis- 
gnsted with the introdaetion that he 
openly reviled Firmilian as a pnpil of 
Mahonnd, and bestowed a buffet on 
him, wherenpon there was a flashing 
of swords. These, however, were 
sheathed, and the students again sate 
down amicably to drlnlc. Furmilian, 
being suddenly called away, entreats 
his friends to amuse themselves, dur- 
ing his absence, with a special bottle ' 
of " Jldefronso"— a vintage which we 
do not remember having seen in any 
modem list of wines. They comply— 
feel rather uncomfortable — and the 
scene concludes by the channt of a 
frineral procession beneath the win- 
dow ; an idea which we strongly sus- 
ect has been borrowed from Victor 
ngo's tragedy of Lucrhce Borgia, 

The next scene exhibits Firmilian 
pacing the cloisters. His three friends 
have died by poison, but he is not 
able by any means to conjure np a 



feeling of adequate remorse. He does 
not see that be is at all responsible ia 
the matter. If he had peered out the 
wine into their glasses, and looked 
upon their dying agonies, then, ia- 
deed, he might have experienced the 
desiriBd sensation of gnilt. But he M 
nothing of the kind. They helped 
themselves, of their own free will and 
accord, and died when he was out of 
the way. On the whole, tiien, his 
first experiment was a bhnider. Dar- 
ing his reverie, an old preceptor of his. 
the Priest of St l^cholas, passes ; and 
certain reminlsoenoee of stripes sag* 
geet him as the next victim. The 
reader wiU presently see by what 
means this scheme is carried into ex- 
ecution. Suffice it to say, that the 
mere anticipation ef it sheds a balm 
upon Firmilian*8 disappointed spirit, 
who, being now fnlly convinced that 
in a few days he will be able to realise 
the tortures of Cain, departs for an 
interview with Lilian, a young lady 
for whom he entertains a clandestine 
attachment The next scene speaka 
for itself. 



EXTBBIOB OV THB CaTHUMLAL OF Sf KlOHOLAS. 

C^koir htard ckaunHng wiAin, 

Enter FnaauAK, 

How darkly hangs yon cloud above the spire I 
There's thunder in the air— 

What if the flash 
Should rend the solid walls, and reach the vanlt 
Where my terrestrial thunder lies prepared, 
And so, without the action of my hand« 
Whirl up those thousand bigots in its blase, 
And leave me guiltless, save in the intent? 

That were a vile defraudment of my aim, 
A petty larceny o* the element, 
An intenection of exceeding wrong I 
Let the hoarse thunder rend the vault of heaven, 
Yea, shake the stars by myriads from their boughs, 
As autumn tempests shake the fruitage down ; — 
Let the red lightning shoot athwart the sky, 
Entangling comets by their spooming hair. 
Piercing the lodlac belt, and carrying dread 
To old Orion, and his whimpering hound ; — 
But let the glory of this deed be mine 1 
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Orgak and Choib. 

Sablimatag ad honorem 

Nicbolai presnlis : 
PieUtifl ante rorem 

Conctis plait popuUs : 
Ut yix parem ant majorem 

Habeat in seci^. 

FrRim.TAw. 

Yet I could weep to hear the wretches sing I 

There rolls the organ anthem down the aisle, 

And thousand voices join in its acclaim. 

All they are happy — they are on their knees ; 

Boond and above them stare the images 

Of antique saints and martyrs. Censers steam 

With their Arabian charge of frankincense, 

And every heart, with inward fingers, connts 

A blissfol rosary of pious prayer I 

Why should they perish then ? Is*t yet too late ? 

O shame, Firmiliao, on thy coward soul I 
What ! thou, the poet 1 — thou, whose misaon 'tis 
To send vibration down tiie chord of time, 
Until its junction with eternity — 
Thou, who hast dared and pondered and endured, 
Gathering by piecemeal all the noble thoughts 
And fierce sensations of the mind — as one 
Who in a garden culls the wholesome rose, 
And binds it with the deadly nightshade up ; 
Flowers not akin, and yet, by contrast kind — 
Thou, for a touch of what tiiese mundane fools 
Whine of as pity, to forego thine aim. 
And never feel the gnawing of remorse. 
Like the Promethean vulture on the sfAeen, 
That shall instruct thee to give future voice 
To the unuttered agonies of Cain I 
Thou, to compare, with that high consequence 
The breath of some poor thousand knights and knaveSi 
Who soaring, in the wdkin, shall expire 1 
Shame, shame, Firmllian I on thy weakness, shame I 

Oboah €Uid Choib. 
Anro date violari 

Yirgines prohibnit : 
Far in fame, vas in man 

Servat et distribuit : 
Qui timebant naufragari 

Naotaa opem tribnit. 

FiBMILlAH. 

A right good ssmt he seems, this Nicholas 1 
And over- worked too, if the praise be just, 
Whidi these, his votaries, quaver as his claim. 
Yet it is odd he should o'erlook the fact 
That mklemeath this churdi of his are stored 
Some twenty barrels of the dusky grain, 
The secret of whose framing, in an hour 
Of diabolie jollity and mirth. 
Old Roger Bacon wormed from Belsebnfo! 
He might keep better wardeb^ for his fineoda \ 



i 
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Bat that to me is nothing. Now's the time I 
Ha I as I take the matchbox in my hand, 
A spasm pervades me, and a natnral thrill 
As though my better genlns were at hand. 
And strove to plack me backwards by the hair. 
I most be resolute. Lose this one chance, 
Which bears me to th' Acropolis of guilt. 
And this, our age, foregoes its noblest song. 
I must be speedy — 

Organ and Choib. 

A defonctis suscitatur 

Fnrtum qui oommiserat : 
£t Jndsus baptiaatur 

Furtnm qui recuperat : 
Bli vita restauratur. 

Hie ad fidem properat. 

FiRiaUAN. 

No more was needed to confirm my mind 1 
That stanza blows all thoughts of pity off. 
As empty straws are scattered by the wind I 
For I have been the victim of the Jews, 
Who, by vile barter, have absorbed my means. 
Did I not pawn— for that same fltgrant stuff. 
Which only waits a spark to be dissolved, 
And, having done its mission, must disperse 
As a thin smoke into the ambient air— 
My diamond cross, my goblet, and my books ? 
What ! would they venture to baptise the Jew? 
The cause assumes a holier aspect, then ; 
And, as a faithful son of Rome, I dare 
To merge my darling passion in the wrong 
That is projected against Christendom ! 
Pity, avaunt I I may not longer stay. 

{ExU into the vaults. A ihori panut^ after 
which he reappean. 

Tis done I I vanish like the lightning bolt ! 

Organ and Choib. 

Nicholai sacerdotum 

Decus, honor, gloria : 
Plebem omnem, clerum totum— 

[The Cathedral U blown up]. 

We back that scene, for intensity, the choral hjrmn Jars upon an excit- 
against anything which has been writ- able nerve, and urges him irresistibly 
ten for the last dozen of years. Nay, forward. We shall presently find the 
we can even see in it traces of pro- same trait of character even more re- 
found psychological observation. Fir- markably developed in another sc^e. 
milian, like Hamlet, is liable, esped- We then come to the obsequies of 
ally on the eve of action, to fits of con- the students, which, being episodical, 
stitutional irresolution; and he re- we may as well pass over. There are 
quires, in order to nerve him to the two ways of depicting grief— one quiet 
deed, a more direct and plausible mo- and impressive, the other stormy and 
ti ve than that which originally prompt- clamorous. Mr Percy Jones, as might 
ed him. Hence we find him waver- have been expected, adopts the latter 
ing, and almost inclined to abandon method ; and we are bound to say that 
his purpose, until a casual passage in we have never perused anything io 
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print so fearfol as the ravings of the Meanwhile, where is the hero of 

bereaved Countess D^Agnilar, mother the piece— the snccessfnl Guy Fawkes 

of the unfortunate Alphonzo. She even of the cathedral ? Perched on a loca- 

forgets herself so far as box the ears lity which never would have occurred 

of the confessor who is officiously to any but the most exalted imagina* 

whisperiog consolation. tion. 

SUMMIT OF THE FILULB OF 8T 8IMB0N STTLITBB. 
FiBMILIAN. 

Twas a grand spectacle I The solid earth 

Seemed from its quaking entrails to eruct 

The gathered lava of a thousand years, 

Like an imposthume bursting up from hell I 

In a red robe of flame, the riven towers, 

Pillars and altar, organ-loft and screen. 

With a singed swarm of mortals intermixed. 

Were whirled in anguish to the shuddering stars. 

And all creation trembled at the din. 

It was my doing — mine alone I and I 

Stand greater by this deed than the vain fool 

That thrust his torch beneath Diana's shrine. 

For what was it inspired Erostratus 

But a weak vanity to have his name 

Blaze out for arson in the catalogue ? 

I have been wiser. No man knows the name 

Of me, the pyrotechnist who have given 

A new apotheosis to the saint 

With lightning blast, and stunning thunder knell ! 

And yet — and yet — what boots the sacrifice? 
I thought to take remorse unto my heart, 
As the young Spartan hid the savage fox 
Beneath the foldings of his boyish gown. 
And let it rive his flesh. Mine is not riven — 
My heart is yet unscarred. Tve been too coarse 
And general in this business. Had there been 
Amongst that multitude a single man 
Who loved me, cherished me— to whom I owed 
Sweet reciprocity for holy alms 
And gifts of gentle import — had there been 
Friend, — ^father, — brother, mingled in that crowd, 
And I had slain him — then indeed my soul 
Might have acquired fruition of its wish. 
And shrieked delirious at the taste of sin ! 
But these — what were the victims unto me ? 
Nothing I Mere human atoms, breathing clods. 
Uninspired dullards, unpoetic slaves. 
The rag, and tag, and bobtail of mankind; 
Whom, having scorched to cinders, I no more 
Feel ruth for what I did, than if my hand 
Had thrust a stick of sulphur in the nest 
Of some poor hive of droning humble-bees, 
And smoked them into silence 1 

I must have 
A more potential draught of guilt than this. 
With more of wormwood in it I 

Here I sit. 
Perched like a raven on old Simeon's shaft, 
With barely needfol footing for my limbs — 
And one is climbing up the inward coil, 
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Who was mj friend and brother. We havo gaiad 
Together oa the iBi^Hght aap of heaTen, 
And marked the geaia in CaMiopea's hair — 
Together have we heard the ntgntingale 
Waate the exnbcraat music of her throat, 
And inll the flustering breezes into calm- 
Together have we emuionsly sung 
Of Hjadnthaa, Daphne, and the rest, 
Whoee mortal weeds ApoUo changed to flowers. 
Also from him I hare derived much aid 
In golden dncata, which I frun woold paj 
Ba^ with extremeat usury, were but 
Mine own oonTenieace equal to my wish. 
Moreorer, of hia poems he hath sold 
Two full editions of a thousand each, 
WhOe mine remain neglected on the ahelTCi I 
Courage, Firmilian ! for tlie hour has oome 
When thou canst know atrod^ indeed. 
By smiting him that was thy <toare8t friend. 
Ajid think not that he dies a vulgar death — 
lis poetiy demands the sacrifice! 
Yet not to him be that revealment made. 
He must not know with what a loving hand — 
With what fraternal charity of heart 
I do devote him to the infunal gods I 
I dare not spare him one particular pang, 
Kor make the struggle briefer 1 Hush— he oomei. 



Hawulus mm wgi m g from At i 

How now, Firmilian ! — ^I am scant of breath ; 
These steps have pumped the ether from my lungs, 
And made the bead-drops cluster on my brow. 
A strange, unusual rendezvous is this — 
An old salutes pillar, which no human foot 
Hath scaled this hundred years I 

FtBlOLIXJI. 

Aye-^ is strange I 

Havxkillo. 

Taitb, air, the bats conaidered it as audi : 
They seem to floorish in the oolumn here^ 
And are not over oeurteoua. Hal Tm weary : 
I shall sle€|> sound to-night. 

FmiOLlAK. 

You a4atf 8leq> aoud I 

HAVznnxa 

Either there is an edio in the place, 
Or yoor voice is aepalchraL 

FnuauAif. 

Seems it so? 

Havxbillo. 

Come, oome, Firmilian — Be once more a man I 
Leave off these childish tricks, and vapours bred 
Oat of a too much pampered £uitasy. 
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What are we, after all, but mortal men. 

Who eat, drink, sleep, need raiment and the like^ 

As well as any jolterhead alive? 

Tmst me, my friend, we cannot feed on dreams, 

Or stay the hungry cravings of the maw 

By mere poetic banquets. 

FlBlOLIAlT. 

Say yon SO? 
Yet have I heard that by some alchemy 

??o me unknown as yet) yon have transmuted 
our vers^ to fine gold. 

Havxsillo. 

And all that gold 
Was lent to you, Firmilian. 

FiBlIILIAK. 

Yon expect, 
Doubtless, I will repay you? 

Haybbulo. 
Soldo. 
You told me yesterday to meet you here. 
And you would pay me back with interest. 
Here is the note. 

FlBMIUAH. 

A moment. — ^Do you see 
Yon melon-vender^s stall down i* the square? 
Methinks the fruit that, dose beside the eye. 
Would show as largely as a giant's head, 
Is dwindled to a heap of gooseberriesl 
If Justice held no bigger scales than those 
Yon pigmy seems to balance in his hands. 
Her utmost fiat scarce would weigh a drachm f 
How say you? 

Havebillo. 

Nothing— *tis a fearfhl height \ 
My brain turns dizzy as 1 gaze below. 
And there's a strange sensation in my soles. 

FmidUAir* 

Ay^feel yon that? Ixion felt the same 
Ere he was whirled from heaven ! 

Havxbillo. 

Firmilian! 
You carry this too far. Farewell. We'll meet 
When you're in better humour. 

FlBMnJAW. 

Tarry, sir I 
I have you here, and thus we shall not part. 
I know your meaning well. For that same dross, 
That paltry ore of Mammon's mean device 
Which I, to honour you, stooped to receive. 
You'd set the AlguazUs on my heels ! 
What I have I read your thought ? Nay, never shrink. 
Nor edge towards the doorway I You're a scholar ! 
How was't with Phaeton ? 
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Haverillo. 

Alas ! he*8 mad. 
Hear me, Firmilian 1 Here is the receipt — 
Take it— I grudge it not ! If ten times more, 
It were at your sweet service. 

Firmilian. 

Would you do 
This kindness nnto me ? 

Haverillo. 

Most willingly. 

Firmilian. 

Liar and slave I There's falsehood in thine eye ! 

I read as clearly there, as in a book. 

That, if I did allow you to escape, 

In fiileen minutes you would seek the judge. 

Therefore, prepare thee, for thou needs must die I 

Haverillo. 

Madman— stand off I 

Firmilian. 

There's but four feet of space 
To spare between ns. I'm not hasty, 1 1 
Swans sing before their death, and it may be 
That dying poets feel that impulse too : 
Then, prythee, be canorous. You may sing 
One of those ditties which have won yon gold, 
And my meek audience of the vapid strain 
Shall count with Phoebus as a full discharge 
For all your ducats. Will you not begin ? 

Haverillo. 
Leave off this horrid jest, Firmilian ! 

Firmilian. 

Jest ! Tis no jest 1 This pillar's very high — 
Shout, and no one can hear you from the square — 
Wilt sing, I say? 

Haverillo. 

Listen, Firmilian I 
I have a thifd edition in the press, 
Whereof the proceeds shall be wholly thine — 
Spare me 1 

Firmilian. 

A third edition I Atropos — 
give me that I tarried! 

Haverillo. 

Mercy I — ^Ah I — 

[FiRMiLUN hurli him from the column. 

nd recklessness and seems, indeed, in the faur way of mak- 

splayed in this scene, ing the spasmodic school famons in 

creases our admlra- modern literature. With the death 

hor's abilities. He of Haverillo an ordinary writer woold 
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bave paused— not so Percy Jones, slight alteration of the locality. Whilst 

who, with a fine aptitadefor destrac- the two poets are ominonsly convers- 

tioD, makes his hero, Firmilian, kill ing on the summit of the pillar, a 

two birds with one stone. The roan- critic, affected by an intolerable itch 

ner in which he accomplishes this for notoriety, is prowling in the square 

feat is most ingenious. He maintains beneath — 
the unity of the design by a very 

SQUABS BBLOW THB PILLAR. 

EnUr APOLLODOBUBy a Critic 

Why do men call me a presumptuous cur, 

A vapouring blockhead, and a turgid fool, 

A common nuisance, and a charlatan ? 

Fve dashed into the sea of metaphor 

With as strong paddles as the sturdiest ship 

That chums Medusae into liquid light. 

And bashed at every object in my way. 

My ends are public. I have talked of men 

As my familiars, whom I never saw. 

Nav— more to raise my credit— I have penned 

Epistles to the great ones of the land. 

When some attack might make them slightly sore, 

Assuring them, in faith, it was not I. 

What was their answer ? Marry— shortly this : 

*' Who, in the name of Zemebock, are you ? " 

I have reviewed myself incessantly — . 

Yea, made a contract with a kindred soul 

For mutual interchange of puffery. 

Grods— how we blew each other 1 But, His past — 

Those halcyon days are gone ; and, I suspect, 

That, in some fit of loathing or disgust, 

Mine ancient playmate hath deserted me. 

And yet I am ApoUodoms still ! 

I search for genius, having it myself. 

With keen and earnest longings. I survive 

To disentangle, from the imping wings 

Of our young poets, their crustaceous slough. 

I watch them, as the watcher on the brook 

Sees the young salmon wrestling from its egg. 

And revels in its future bright career. 

Ha I what seraphic melody is this? 

Enter Sancho, a CottertMnger, tinging, 

Down in the garden behind the wall. 

Merrily grows the bright-green leek ; 
The old sow erunts as the acorns fall. 

The winds blow heavy, the little pigs squeak. 
One for the litter, and three for the teat^ 
Hark to their music, Juanna my sweet I 

Apollodobus. 

Now, heaven be thanked I here is a genuine bard, 

A creature of high impulse, one nnsoOed 

Bv coarse conventionalities of rule. 

Efe labours not to sing, forhb bright thoughts 

Resolve themselves at once into a strain 

Without the aid of balanced artifice. 

All hail, great poet! 
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SAKCHa 

Save yon, m j meiry master ! Need 70a an j leeka or onions ? Here*8 the 
primest canliflower, though I say it, in all Badajoz. Set it np at a distance 
of some ten jurds, and Til forfeit my ass if it does not look bigger than the 
Alcayde's wig. Or would these radishes salt yonr turn ? There's nothing 
like yonr radish for cooling the blood and purging distempered homoors. 

Afollodobusl 

I do admire thy vegetables much. 

Bat will not bay them. Pray yon, pardon me 

For one short word of friendly obloqny. 

Is't possible a being so endowed 

With masic, song, and san-aspiring thoughts, 

Can stoop to chi^er idly in the streets, 

And, for a huckster's miserable gain, 

Renounce the urgings of his destiny ? 

Why, man, thine ass should be a Pegasos, 

A sun-reared charger snorting at the stars, 

And scattering all the Pleiads at his heels — 

Thy cart shoi^d be an orient-tinted car, 

Such as Aurora drives into the day, 

What time the rosy-fingered Hours awake — 

Thy reins— 

SAlTOHa 

Lookye, master, Fve dusted a better jacket than yours before now, so yon 
had best keep a dvil tongue in yonr head. Once for all, will you buy my 
radishes? 

Afollodobus. 
No! 

Sanoho. 

Then go to the devil and shake yourself I 

[ExiL 
Apollodobus. 

The foul fiend seise thee and thy cauliflowers ! 
I was indeed a most egregioos ass 
To take this lubber clc^pole for a bard, 
And worship that dull fool. Pythian Apollo ! 
Hear me— O hear ! Towards the firmament 
I ffaze with longing eyes ; and, in the name 
Of millions thirsting for poetic draughts, 
I do beseech thee, send a poet down I 
Let him descend, e'en as a meteor falls, 

Rushing at noonday 

[He i$ cruthed by the fall qftke b^y of HAVEBUxa 

We then find Firmilian wandering striated surface of rocks and the for- 

among the mountains, and lavishing cible displacement of boulders. He 

a superfluity of apostrophe upon the then, by way of amusement, works 

rocks, forests, and cataracts around out a question in conic sections, 

him. Whatever may be his moral But, notwithstanding these exerdta- 

deficiendes, we are constrained to tions, he is obviously not happy. He 

admit that he must have studied the is still as far as ever from his grand 

phenomena of nature to considerable object, the thorough appreciation of 

purpose at the University of Badajos, remorse— for he can assign a distinct 

since he explains, in no fewer than moral motive for each atrocity which 

twelve pages of blank verse, the gla- he has committed. He at last rduc- 

fliMp theory, entreating his own at ten- tantly arrives at the conclusion that 

" no one is with him — to the he is not the party destined — 
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To shrine that page of history in song, 

And ntter snch tremendous cadences, 

That the mere babe who hears Uiem at the breast, 

Sans comprehension, or the power of thonght, 

Shall be an idiot to its djing hour 1 

I deemed my verse would make pale Heeate^s orb 

Grow wan and dark ; and into ashes change 

The radiant star-dnst of the milky-way. 

I deemed that pestilence, disease, and death 

Would f(rflow every strophe — for the power 

Of a tme poet, prophet as he is, 

Should rack creation I 



545 



If this view of the powers of poets 
and poetry be correct, commend us 
to the continuance of a lengthened 
period of prose I 

^ Firmilian then begins to look about 
him for a new subject, and a new 
course of initiative discipline. Magic 
first occurs to him — but he very 
speedily abandons that idea, from a 
natural terror of facing the fiend, 
and a wholesome dread of the Inqui- 
sition. He admits having made al- 
ready one or two experiments in that 
line, and narrates, with evident hor- 
ror, how he drew a chalk circle in his 
apartments, kindled a brazier, and 
began an incantation, when suddenly 
a lurid light appeared in the sockets 
of a skull upon the shelf, and so near- 
ly threw him into convulsions that 
he could barely mutter the exorcism. 
(It appears, from another part of the 
poem, that this exploit had been de- 
tected by his servant, a spy of the 
Inquisition, in consequence of his 
having neglected to erase the caba- 
listic markings in chalk, and was of 
course immediately reported.) At 
last he determines to fall back upon 
sensuality, and to devote his unex- 
ampled talents to a grand poem upon 
the amours of the Heathen deities. 
He states, with much show of truth, 
that the tone of morals which an ex- 
clusively classical education is apt to 
give, cannot but be favourable to an 
extensive and sublime erotic under- 
taking — and that the youthful appe- 
tite, eariy stimulated by the perusal of 
the Pantheon, and the works of Ovid, 
Juvenal, and Catullus, will eagerly 
turn to anything in the vernacular 
which promises still stronger excite- 
ment. We shall not venture, at the 



present, to apply ourselves seriously 
to that question. 

That Firmilian — ^for we shall not 
say Mr Percy Jones — was well quali- 
fied for such an undertaking as he 
finally resolved to prosecute, must be 
evident to every one who has perused 
the earliest extract we have given ; and 
we shall certainly hold ourselves ex- 
cused from quoting the terms of the 
course of study which he now proposes 
to himself. Seriously, it is fhll time that 
the prurient and indecent tone which 
has liberally manifested itself in the 
writings of the young spasmodic poets 
should be checked. It is so far from 
occasional, that it has become a main 
feature of their school ; and in one 
production of the kind, most shame- 
fully bepuffed, the hero was repre- 
sented as carrying on an intriffue wiUi 
the kept-mistress of Lucifer I If we 
do not comment upon more recent fin- 
stances of marked impurity, it is be- 
cause we hope the offence will not be 
repeated. Meantime, let us back to 
Firmilian. 

As he approaches the catastrophe, 
we remark, with infinite gratification, 
that Mr Percy Jones takes pains to 
show that he is not personaliy identi- 
fied with the opinions of his hero. 
Up to the point which we have now 
reached, there has been nothing to 
convince us that Jones did not intend 
FbrmUian to be admired— but we are 
thankful to say that before the con- 
clusion we are undeceived. Jones, 
though quite as spasmodic as the best 
of them, has a sense of morals ; and 
we do not know that we ever read 
anvthing better, in its way, than the 
following scene : — 
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A GARDEN. 



FTRMTUAK. MARIANA. 

rnuuLiAH. 
MyMarianal 

MABIAKA. 

O my beaotUiil \ 
Mj sertph love— mj panther of the wild — 
My moon-eyed leopard— my volnptaoas lordf 
O, I am sank within a sea of bliss, 
And find no soondings ! 



Shall I answer back ? 
As the great Earth lies silent all the night, 
And looks with hungry longing on the stars. 
Whilst its hage heart beats on its granite ribs 
With measured pulsings of delirious joy — 
80 look If Mariana, on thine eyes! 

XABIAHA. 

Ah, dearest! wherefore are we fashioned thus? 
I cannot always hang around thy neck 
And plant vermilion kisses on thy brow ; 
I cannot clasp thee, as yon ivy bush — 
Too happy ivy I— holds, from year to year, 
The stalwart oak within her firm embrace, 
Mixing her tresses fondly up with his. 
Like some younff Jewish maid with Absalom^s. 
Nay, hold, Firmllian ! do not pluck that rose f 

FIRMILIAK. 

Why not? it is a fair one. 

MABIAKA. 

Are fair things 
Made only to be plucked? O fie on thee I 
I did not think my lord a libertine ! 

IIRMILIAN. 

Tet, sweetest, with vour leave Til take the rose» 
For there^s a moral m it. — Look you here. 
*I1s fair, and sweet, and in its clustered leaves 
It carries balmy dew : a precious flower. 
And vermeil-tinctured, as are Hebe*s lips. 
Tet say, my Mariana, could vou bear 
To ffaze for ever only upon this, 
Anof fling the rest of Florals casket by? 



No, trulv— I would bind it up with more, 

And make a fitting posy for mv breast. 

If I were stinted in my general choice, 

rd crop the lily, tender, fresh, and white, — 

The shrinking pretty lily— and would give 

Its modest contrast to the sandier rose. 

What next? some flower that does not love the day- 

The dark, full-scented night-stock well might serve 

To join the other two. 
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FiRMILIAN. 

A sweet selection I 
Tbink'st thou they'd bloom together on one breast 
With a united fragrance? 

Mariana. 

Wherefore not? 
It is bj union that all things are sweet. 

FiBMIUAN. 

Thou speakest well ! I joy, my Mariana, 

To find thy spirit overleaps the pale 

Of this mean world*8 injurious narrowness I 

Never did Socrates proclaim a truth 

More beautiful than welled from out thy lips — 

^^ It is by union that all things are sweet." 

Thou, darling, art my rose— my dewy rose — 

The which FU proudly wear, but not alone. 

Dost comprehend me ? 

Mariana. 

Ha! Firmilian — 
How my eyes dazzle ! 

FntMUlAN. 

Let me show yon now 
The lily I have ta*en to bind with thee. 

[lie brings Lujav from the iummer-houie^ 

Mariana. 
Is this a jest, Firmilian ? 

Firmiuan. 

Could I jest 
With aught so fair and delicate as this? 
Nay, come — no coyness ! Both of yon embrace. 
Then to my heart of hearta — 

Mariana. 

Soft you a moment ! 
Methinks the posy is not yet complete. 
Say, for the sake of argument, I share 
My rights with this pale beauty — (for she^s pretty ; 
Although so fragile and so frail a thing, 
That a mere puff of April wind would mar her) — 
Where is the night-stock ? 

FiRMiLLAN 6rtii^ Indiana /rofA the tod-kouH. 
Here I 



A filthy negress I 
Abominable ! 

Lilian. 
Mercy on me I what blubber lips she has I 
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MA&iAKA,ykno««/]f to FmimjAN, 

You nasty thing I Is this your poetry — 

Yonr high soul-scheming and philosophy ? 

I hate and loathe yon I (To IntHasha), — Rirai of my shoe, 

Go, get thee gone, and hide thee from the day 

That loathes thine ebon skin ! Firmilian — 

Tonll hear of this I My brother serres the king. 

LniAV. 
My nncle is the chief Inquisitor, 
And he shall know of this ere curfew tolls 1 
WhatI Shan I share a husband with a coal? 



fiiglit, girl I I love thee even for that word — 
The Inquisition makes most rapid work. 
And, in its books, that caitiff's name is down 1 

FmiaLiAN. 
Listen one moment I When I was a babe, 
And in my cradle puling for my nurse. 
There fell a gleam of glory on the floor. 
And in it, du'kly standing, was a form — 

Mariana.* 
A negress, probably I Farewell awhile— 
When next we meet — the ftiggot and the pile I 
Gome, Lilian I 

INDIAITA. 

I shake from head to foot with sore affiright— 
What will become of me? 



[ExtmmL 



FrawnjAN. 

Who cares? Goodnightl 

Bravo, Percy ! The first part of have had a dungeon and rack scene, 

that scene is managed with a dex- if not absolute incremation as the 

terity which old Dekker might have catastrophe. But Jones knew better, 

applauded, and the conclusion shows He felt that such a cruel fate might, 

a perfect knowledge of womanly char- bv the effect of contrast, revive some 

acter and feeling. Firmilian is now kind of sympathy ui the mind of the 

cast beyond the pale of society, and reader for Firmilian, and he has ac- 

in imminent danger, if apprehended, cordingly adopted the wiser plan of 

of taiung a conspicuous part in an depicting him as the victim of his 

autO'da-fi, An author of inferior own haunted imagination. The dos- 

genius would probably have con- ing scene is so eminently graphic, and 

signed him to the custody of the so perfectly original, that we give it 

Familiars, in which case we should entire. 

A BABRBK MOOB, 

Nighi—Mut and fog. 

.SfO^r FmauAN. 

They're hot upon my traces I Through the mist 
I beard their call and answer — and but now, 
As I was crouching 'neath a hawthorn bush, 
A dark Familiar swiftly glided by, 
His keen eyes glittering with the lust of deatii. 
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If I am ta'en, the faggot and the pile 
Await me I Horror I Rather woald I dare. 
Like rash Empedocles, the Etna gulf, 
Than writhe before the slaves of bigotry. 
Where am I? If my mind deceives me not, 
Upon that common where, two years ago, 
An old blind beggar came and craved an alms, 
Thereby destroying a stopendoas thought 
Jnst barsting in my mind — a glorious bnd 
Of poesy, bat blasted ere its bloom ! 
I bade the old fool take the leftward path, 
Which leads to the deep quarry, where he fell — 
At least I deem so, for I heard a splash — 
But I was gazing on the gibbous moon. 
And durst not lower my celestial flight 
To care for such an insect- worm as he I 

How cold it is I The mist comes thicker on. 
Ha ! — what is that ? I see around me lights 
Dancing and flitting, yet they do not seem 
Like torches either— and there's music too ! 
I'll pause and listen. 

Chorui of loNEs Fatui. 

Follow, follow, follow ! 

Over hill and over hollow ; 

It is ours to lead the way. 

When a sinner's footsteps stray — 

Cheering him with light and song, 

On his doubtful path along. 

Hark, hark I The watch-dogs bark. 
There's a crash, and a splash, and a blind man's cry. 
But the Poet looks tranquilly np at the sky I 

FnumjAN. 

Is it the echo of an inward voice, 
Or spirit- words that make my flesh to creep, 
And send the cold blood choking to my heart? 
ru shift my ground a little — 

Chorut of IoNE3 Fatul 

Flicker, flicker, flicker! 
Quicker still, and quicker. 
Four young men sate down to dine. 
And still they passed the rosy wine ; 
Pure was the cask, but in the flask 
There lay a certain deadly powder- 
Hal his heart is beating louder! 
Ere the day had passed away, 
Garcia Perez lifeless lay ! 
Hark ! his mother wails Alphonzo, 
Never more shall strong Alonzo 
Drink the wine of Udefronso ! 

FnnoLiAir. 

O horror I horror ! 'twas by me they die 
m move yet fiuther oa^ 
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Chorum o/IoNES Fatul 

In the yaalts ander 
Bursts the red th ander ; 
Up goes the cathedral, 
Priest, people, and bedral I 
Hoi ho! hoi hoi 

FlRXnJAN. 

My brain is whirling like a potter^s wheel I 

Nemesis I 

Chorut of Igkxs Fattji. 

The Moses sing in their charmed ring, 
And Apollo weeps for him who sleeps, 
Alas I on a hard and a stony pillow — 
Haverillo! Haverillol 

FlBKOLlAK. 

1 shall go mad! 

C%onM 0/ Ion BB Fatul 

Give him some respite— give him some praise — 
One good deed he has done in his days ; 
Channt it, and sing it, and tell it in choms — 
He has flattened the cockscomb of ApollodorosI 

FrBlfTLlAW. 

Small comfort that! The death of a shard-beetle, 
Albeit the poorest and the paltriest thing 
That crawb round refuse, cannot weigh a grain 
Against the ponderous avalanche of f^t 
That hangs above me 1 O me miserable I 
111 grope my way yet further. 

Chonu o/Igneb Fatui. 

Firmilian! FirmilianI 

What have you done to Lilian? 
There a cry from the grotto, a sob by the stream, 
A woman^s loud wailing, a little babels scream I 

How fared it with Lilian, 

In the pavilion, 

Fhrmilian, Firmilian ? 

FlRlOLlAK. 

Horror! Tm lost!— 

Ckorui of Igkbs Fatul 

Hoi ho! hoi 

Deep in the snow 
Lies a Mack maiden from Africa's shore I 

Hasten, and shake her— 

You never shall wake her — 
She*ll roam through the glens of the Atlas no more! 

Stay, stay, stay! 

This way— this way — 
There's a pit before, and a pit behind. 
And the seeing man walks in the path of the blind I 

[FiBMiLiAH/a^ into the quarry. The lom 
Fatui dcmee a$ the curtain deteendi. 
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And so ends the tragedy of Fir- 
milian. 

It is rather difficult to give a serions 
opinion upon the merits of such a 
production as this. It is, of course, 
utterly extravagant ; but so are the 
whole of the writings of the poets of 
the Spasmodic school; and, in the 
eyes of a considerable body of modem 
critics, extravagance is regarded as a 
proof of extraordinary genius. It is, 
here and there, highly coloured ; but 
that also is looked upon as a symptom 
of the divine afflatus, and rather 
prized than otherwise. In one point 
of proclaimed spasmodic excellence, 
perhaps it fails. Yon can always tell 
what Percy Jones is after, even when 
he is dealing with *^ shuddering stars," 
*^ gibbous moons," " imposthumes of 
hell," and the like ; whereas you may 
read through twenty pages of the 
more ordinary stuff without being 
able to discern What the writers mean 
— and no wonder, for they really 



mean nothing. They are simply 
writing nonsense- verses ; but they 
contrive, by blazing away whole 
rounds of metaphor, to mask their 
absolute poverty of thought, and to 
convey the impression that there 
must be something stupendous under 
so heavy a canopy or smoke. If, 
therefore, intelligibility, which is the 
highest degree of obscurity, is to be 
considered a poetic excellence, we are 
afraid that Jones must yield the palm 
to several of his contemporaries ; if, 
on the contrary, perspicuity is to be 
regarded as a virtue, we do not hesi- 
tate in assigning the spasmodic prize 
to the author of Firmilian. To him the 
old lines on Marlowe, with the altera- 
tion of the name, might be applied— 
*' Next Percj Jones, bathed in the Thespian 

Springs, 
Had in him those brave sublnnary Things 
That your first Poets had ; his Raptures were 
All Air and Fire, which made his Verses clear ; 
For that fierce Madness still he did retain. 
Which rightly should possess a Poet^s Brain.^* 
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CouRAOK, Menie Laurie! Heavea 
does not send this breese upon your 
cheek for nought — does not raise about 
jon these glorious limits of hill tnd 
doud in vain* Look through the dis- 
tanoe— look steadily. Yes, it is the 
white gable of Crofthill looking down 
upon the countrjside. Well, never 
yeii your eyes— are you not at peace 
with them as with all the worid? 

little Jessie here wearies where 

S>tt have left her waithsg, and trem- 
es to move a finger lest she spoil 
the mysterious picture at which she 

S lances furtively with awe and won- 
er. '^The lady just looks at me,** 
says little Jessie ; ** no a thing mair. 
Just looks, and puts it a* doun like 
writing on a sdate.** And Jessie can- 
not understand the magic which by- 
and-by brings out her own little 
bright sun-burnt face, from that dull 
canvass which had not a line upon it 
when Jessie saw it first. 

Ck>me to your work, Menie Laurie; 
they make your heart faint these 
wistful looks and sighs. No one 
doubts it is very heavy — very heavy — 
this poor heart ; no one doubts it is 
fhU of yearnings — ftill of anxious 
thought and fears, and solitude. What 
then! — ^must we leave it to brood upon 
its trouble? Come to little Jessie 
here, and her picture — find out the 
Tory soul in these surprised sweet eyes 
— paint the loveliest little heart upon 
your canvass, fresh and fair out of 
the hands of God — such a face as will 
warm cold hearts, and teach them 
histories of joyous sacrifice— of love 
that knows no evil— of life that re- 
members self last and least of alL 
You said it first in bitterness and 
sore distress ; but, nevertheless, it is 
true. You can do it, Menie. It is 
" the trade ^ to which you were bom. 
And with a ions sigh of weariness 
Menie comes bacL No, it is not 
a very fine picture ; the execution is 
a woman's execution, very likely no 
great thing in the way your critics 
iudge; but one can see how very 
'ke it is, looking at these little simple 
tares — one could see it was still 



more like, looking in to tiie chikPs 
sweet generous heart. 

^« What were you crying for this 
morning, Jessie?** 

A cloud came over the little fkoe— 
a mighty inclination to eiy again ; 
but Jessie glanced at the picture once 
more, and swallowed down her grie^ 
fMing herself a very guilty Jessie, as 
one great blob of a tear M upon her 
arm. 

'' It wasna little Davie*s blame— it 
was a* me." Poor little culi^t, she 
dares not hang her head for terror of 
that picture. ^^Hewaspddlraginthe 
bum — and his new peeny ga*e a great 
screed, catching on the auld saugh* 
tree; but it wasna his blame— he's 
owre wee— it was a' mine for no look- 
ing after him. Just, I was awfo* 
busy ; but that's nae excuse — and my 
mother ga*e Davie his licks, for a' I 
could say." 

Another great tear ; no one knows 
so well what an imp this said Utile 
Davie is— but Jessie sighs again. "It 
was a' me." 

But it is not this little cloud of 
childish trouble that throws a some- 
thing of pensive sadness into Jessie's 
pictured face. The face is the face 
before you ; but the atmosphere, 
Menie Laurie, is in your own heart. 
Something sad— touched with that 
sweet pathos which lies on the sur- 
face of all great depths— and this tme 
picture grows under Menie's hand to 
a heroic child. 

It is a strange place for an artist 
to be. From this dark raftered 
threatening roof which catches your 
first glance, you look down to the 
mother by the fire with her unpre- 
tending look of gentlewoman — to 
the daughter's graceful head bending 
over her work — to pretty little Jessie 
here with her flutter of extreme still- 
ness, looking at the grey walls and 
sober thatch without. You would 
never think to surprise such a group 
within ; and yet, when you look at 
them again, there is something of 
nobleness in the primitive cottage 
where these women have come to 
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live independent and nnpitied— cone 
down in the world:— yery trae ; but it 
would be hard to presume upon the 
tenants of this wayside honse. 

Yon need not fear to enter, little 
July. Half-weeping, blushing, trem- 
bling, and with all these beseeching 
deprecations of yours, yon may come 
in boldly at this narrow entrance. 
*^ It is no blande of hers, poor bairn," 
Mrs Laurie says, with a little sigh. 
No blame of hers nor of Randall's 
either, for Menie has kept her secret 
religiously, and will never tell to 
mortal ear what broke her engage- 
ment. Nelly Panton knows it, it is 
true ; but Nelhr, with the obtuse com- 
prehension 01 a mercenary mind, 
thinks Randall broke off the match in 
consequence of Mrs Laurie's poverty, 
and knows of no more ddicate diffi- 
culties behind. Come in boldly, July 
Home— for no manner of interpreta- 
tion could disclose to you the sudden 
pang which seises Menie as she bends 
her head down for an instant, when 
she discovers tou at the door. Now 
she says nothing, as she holds out hw 
hand; but Menie is busy; it is only 
her 1^ hand she extends to her friend; 
that is why she does not speak. 

** Pm not to come out again,** whis- 
pers July, sitting back into Mrs 
Laurie's shadow, iad speakiaff under 
her breath. ^^ I came here the very 
last i^aoe— and oh, Menie, will you 
come?" 

The colour mounts high to Menie*s 
temples; this means, will she come 
to July's marriage, which is to hap- 
pen a week hence. WiH she be 
there? Some one else will be there, 
the thoagfat of whose coming makes 
Menie's lieart beat strong and loud 
against her breast. But Menie only 
shakes her head in reply— shakes her 
head and says steadily, ^' No." 

*^ You might come, for me. I never 
had a friend but yon, and you've ave 
been good to me. Mrs Laurie, she 
might come?** 
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But Mrs Laurie too, after quite a 
different fiishion, shakes her head with 
a look of regret— of only partial com- 
prehension, but unmistakable solici- 
tude. ^^No," she says, doubtfully; 
>«I do not see how Menie could go ;** 
but, as she speaks, she looks at 
Menie, with an eager wish that she 
would. 

Courage, Menie Laurie! If your 
hand fhlters, they will see it; if a 
single tear of all this unshed agony 
bursts forth, your mother's heart wUl 
be overwhelmed with pain and won- 
der—your little friend^s with dismay. 
This is best— to look at the child and 
go on — though little Jessie has much 
ado to keep frt>m weeping when she 
meets, with her startled face, the 
great gloom and darkness of Menie's 
eye. 

*' This is from Menie and me,** said 
Mrs Laurie, taking out a pretty ring. 
" Yon are to wear it for our sake, July. 
Menie, can yon put it on?" 

Yes— Menie takes the little trem- 
bling hand within her own, and fits 
her mother's present to a slender fin- 
ger — and no one knows how Menie 
presses her own delicate ankle under 
her chair, to keep herself steady 
by the pain. "You must try to be 
verv happy, July," says Menie, with 
a faint smile, holding the hand a 
moment in her own ; then she lets 
it drop, and turns to her work once 
more. 

What can July do but cry? She does 
cry, poor little trembUng heart, very 
abundantly, and would fain whisper a 
hundred hestitations and terrors into 
Menie's ear. But there is nothing of 
encouragement in Menie's face — so 
steady and grave, and calm as it 
looks. The little bride does not dare 
to pour fbrth her innocent confidences 
— ^but only whispers again, " I never 
had another friend but you, and yon 
were aye so good to me ; " and weeps 
a flood of half-joyfhl, half-despairing 
tears, out of her very heart. 



OHAITIB XXIU. 



** No one can doubt that Randall 
Is unhappy; but Randall is not a 
humble man, Mrs Laurie ; he will not 
woo and plead and supplicate, I am 
afraid ; he will honour only those who 



honour him, and never obtrude his 
love where he thinks there is no re- 
sponse. You know them both— could 
anything be done?" 
Alasl good Johnnie Lithgow, we 
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are all proud. This is not the wisest 
line of attack, in the circumstances. 
Mrs Laurie sits gravely by the fire- 
side to jisten. Mrs Laurie was Mrs 
Laurie before Kandall Home was 
born. It is wonderful how she recol- 
lects this ; and, recollecting, it is not 
difficult to see which of the two, in the 
opinion of Menie^s mother, has the 
^est right to stand on their dignity. 

^* I cannot advise," said Mrs Laurie 
somewhat coldly. ^* Menie has made 
jio explanation to me. Mr Home has 
not addressed me at all on the sub- 
ject I am sorry I cannot suggest 
anything — especially when I have 
to take into consideration the lofty 
ideas of your friend.'* 

It was a little bitter this. Lithgow 
felt himself chilled by it, and she saw it 
herself immediately ; but Mrs Laurie 
said no word of atonement, till a sudden 
recollection of Menie^s strangely al- 
tered and sobered fate broke upon 
her. Her countenance changed — ^her 
voice softened. 

" I would be glad to do anything," 
iihe said, with a slight faltering. '* To 
make Menie happy, I could accept 
any sacrifice. I will see — I will try. 
No," she continued, after a consider- 
able pause, ** I was right after all — 
your fi'iend is what you call him. My 
Menie has a very high spirit, and in 
this matter is not to be controlled by 
jne. They must be left to themselves 
— it Is the wisest way." 

Lithgow made no answer. Mrs 
Laurie sank into silence and thought. 
As they sat opposite to each other by 
the little fireplace, the young man's 
-eye wandered over the room. His 
Awn birthplace and home was such 
another cottage as this ; and Lithgow's 
mother, with her homely gown and 
check apron — her constant occupation 
about the house— her peasant tastes 
and looks and habits, was suitable 
and homogeneous to the earthen floor 
and rude hearth of the cottars* only 
room. But very strangely out of 
place was Menie's easel— Menie's 
desk— Mrs Laurie's delicate basket of 
work — her easy-chair and covered 
table ; strangely out of place, but not 
nngralcefully — ^bearing, wherever they 
might be, a natural seemliness and 
fitness of their own. And if a rapid 
cloud of oflfence — a vapour of pride and 
resentment, might glide over Mrs 



Laurie's brow, it was neyer shaded 
by so much as a momentary shame. 
As undisturbed in herhonsehold dig- 
nity as at her most prosperons time, 
she received her Tisitor in the cot- 
house, nor ever dreamt she bad cause 
to be ashamed of such an evidence of 
her diminished fortunes. 

But Lithgow's thoughts were full 
of Kandall ; he was not willing to give 
up his attempt to reconcile them. 
^* Randall is working very hard," said 
his generous fellow-craftsman. *'I 
think his second success will lift him 
above all thought of hazard. He does 
his genius wrong by such unnecessary 
caution ; he could not produce a com- 
monplace thing if he would." 

"And you, Mr Lithgow"— Mrs 
Laurie's heart warmed to him, ple> 
beian though he was. 

" I do my day's woriL," said the 
young man, happily, " thanking God 
that it is very sufficient for the needs 
of the day ; but between Randall and 
myself there is no comparison. I 
deal with common topi<^ common 
manners, common events, like anv 
other labouring man. But Randali 
is an artist of the loftiest class. What 
he does is for generations to come, no 
less than for to-day." 

This enthusiasm threw a flush upon 
his face. As it receded, gradually 
fading from his forehead, a quick foot- 
step went away from the cottage 
threshold. Menie Laurie had paused 
to listen whose the voice was before 
she entered, and, pausing, had heard 
all he had to Bay. 

The happy golden purple of the 
sunset has melted from Criffel and 
his brother hills ; but there is a pale 
light about all the east, whither 
Menie Laurie's face is turned as she 
leaves the cottage door. From her 
rapid step, you would fancy she was 
gomg somewhere. Where will she 
go? Nowhither, poor heart — only 
mto the night a little— into the si- 
lence. It would not be possible to 
sit still in that noiseless house, by 
that lonely fireside, with such a tumult 
and commotion in this loud throbbing 
heart— forcing up its rapid cadence 
into the ears that thrill with sympa- 
thetic pulses — ^leaping to the very lips 
that grow so parched and faint. Oh ! 
for the din of streets, of storms, the 
violence of crowds and noise of life— 
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anything to drown this greater yio* 
lence, these strong perpetual throbs 
that beat upon the brain like hail- 
stones — anything to deaden this. 

Bnt all the air remains so still — so 
still; not a sonnd npon the silent 
road, bat the heart and the footsteps, 
so rapid and irregnlar, which keep 
each other time. Bat by-and-by, as 
Menie goes npon her aimless way, 
another sonnd does break the silence — 
Toices in the air — the sonnd of wheels 
and of a horse's feet. Listen, Menie — 
voices in the air I 

Bat Menie will not listen — does 
not believe there are voices in the 
world which conld wake her interest 
now — and so, nnconscionsly, looks np 
as this vehicle dashes past — looks np, 
to receive— what ? The haashty sala- 
tatlon—nncovered brow and bending 
head, of Randall Home. 

She wonld fain have caught at the 
hedge for a support; but he might 
look back and see her, and Menie 
hurried on. She had seen him ; thev 
had looked again into each other's 
eyes. ** I never said I was indiffer- 
ent," sobbed Menie to herself, and, in 
spite of herself, her voice took a 
shriller tone of passion — her tears 
came upon her in an agony. '* I 
never said I was indifferent ; it would 
have been a lie." 

Hush I — be calm. It is safe to sit 
down by the roadside on this turf, 
which is unsullied by the dust of these 
t)a8sing wheels ;— safe to sit down, and 
let the flood have vent, once and 
never more. And the soft whispering 
air comes stealing about Menie, with 
all its balmy gentle touches, like a 
troop of fairy comforters; and the 
darkness comes down with gracious 
speed, to hide her as she crouches, 
with her head upon her hands, over- 
come and mastered ;— once, and never 
more. 

Now it is night. Yonder the lights 
are glimmering faintly in the cottage 
windows of the Brigend. Far away 
above the rest, shines a little speck 



of light from the high window of Bum- 
side, where once was Menie Laurie's 
chamber— her land of meditation, her 
sanctuary of dreams. The wind 
rustles among the firs — the ash- 
trees hold up their bare white arms 
towards the heavens, waiting till this 
sweet star, lingering at the entrance 
of their arch, shall lead her followers 
through, like children in their dance. 
And— hush I — suddenly, Hke a bird 
new awaked, the bum throws out its 
voice upon the air, something sad. 
The passion is overpast. ^Look up, 
Menie Laurie; you are not among 
stransers. The hills and the heavens 
stretch out arms to embrace you; the 
calm of this great night, God's minister, 
comes to vour heart. Other thoughts- 
— and noble ones — stretch out help- 
ing hands to you like angels. Rise 
up ; many a hope remains in the world, 
though this one be gone for ever. 

And Menie, rising, returns upon her 
way— away from Buraside, her old 
beloved home, and, going, questions 
with herself if aught is changed since 
she made the bitter and painful deci- 
i^on which in her heart she thought 
it right to make. Nothing is changed 
— the severance has been made — 
the shock is over. At first we knew 
it would be very hard : at first we* 
thought of nothing but aespair. We 
never took into our calculation the 
oft-returning memories — the stubborn 
love, that wiU not be slain at a blow ; 
and this it is that has mastered mind 
and heart and resolution now. 

There is no one else upon the road. 
The night, and the hills, and Menie 
Laurie, look up through the silence to 
heaven — and no one knows the con- 
flict that is waging— none is here 
with human voice or hand to help the 
straggle. Foac^t and won— lie still 
in her religious breast, oh heart! 
Fittest way to win your quiet back 
again, Menie Laurie has laid you 
down— come good or evil, come peace 
or contest —laid you down once for all 
at the feet of God. 
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A brilliant company- the very 
newspapers would say so if they had 
note of it ; distinguished people— ex- 
cept here and there a few who are 
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only wives or sisters of somebody ; 
the ladies and gentlemen present, in- 
dividual by individual, are somebodies 
themselves. For a veoy pretty coUeo^ 
2n 
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tion of Lions, as one oonld wish to 
see, are drawn together into Mr Edi- 
tor Litbgow*s drawing-room, to do 
honour to his wedding-day. 

And yon may wonder at firrt to 
hear snch a moderate amount of roar- 
ing ; Lions of the present day are not 
given to grandiloquence. If the truth 
must be told, the talk sounds some- 
what professional, not unlike the regi- 
mental talk of soldier offioen, and 
the ladies pertaining to the same. 
True, that a picturesque American, 
bolder than her compeers on this side 
the Atlantic, poi€$ in one comer, and 
by-and-by makes a tableau, lying 
down in wild devotion at the feet ot 
two respectable and somewhat scared 
good people— literary ladies of a mo- 
dest standing, who have done just 
work enough to make their names 
known, but are by no means iM-epared 
for such homage as this. And for 
the rest of the company, it must be 
said that they sit or stand, lean back 
or lean forward, as propriety or com- 
mon custom enjoin ; — that there is a 
great talk of babies in that other cor- 
ner, where the mistress of the house 
is surrounded by a band of matron 
friends ; — and that there is in reality 
very little out of the common in this 
company, if it were not for the said 
professional talk. 

The young mistress of the house ! 
She talks pretty nearly as much now 
as other people talk — quite as much, 
indeed, when her heart is opened with 
that all-interesting sulject, babies — 
or when her tongue has leisure to 
talk of the marvellous feats of certain 
babies of her own. July Home has 
been a married wife five years. 

There is nothing very costly or 
rare in this drawing-room ; but it is 
well -sized and well- furnished, not- 
withstanding, and a pretty apartment. 
Litbgow himself, not a very stately 
host, attends to his guests with an 
unassuming kindliness which charms 
these somewhat sophisticated people, 
in spite of themselves ; and Lithgow 
is full of the talk of the profession, 
and speaks great names with the con- 
fidence of friendship. In these five 
years, mother though she be, and 
mistress of a London household, all 
you can say of July is, that she has 

Sown a pretty girl — a little taller, a 
tie more mature in action— bat a 
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girl, just as she was when we saw her 
last. 

Being addressed, but of his own 
will soLroely speaking to any one, 
there is a remarkable-looking person 
among Mr Llthgow^s guests. Look- 
ing up to his great height, yon can 
just see some threads of white among 
his hair, though his age does not jus- 
tify this, for he is a young man still ; 
and a settled cloud upon his brow 
gives darkness to his fioe. It is not 
grief—it is not care ; a gloom j self* 
absorbed pride is much more like 
what it is. 

*' That is Mrs Lithgow's brotber," 
says another guest, in answer to the 
** who's that** of an unaecostomed 
visititf. Mrs Lithgow's brother I Is 
this all the distinction that reaudns 
to the lofty Randall Home ? 

^* And a literary man, like all the 
rest of us,** continues, condescending- 
ly, this gentleman, who is a critic, and 
contemptuous in right of his craft. 
\*' He made a great success with his 
first publication six or seven yean 
ago. I saw it on that table in the 
comer, covered with a pile of prints 
and drawings. They say Home cannot 
bear to see it now. Well; he lin* 
gered a long time polishing, and ela- 
borating, and retouching his second 
book, expecting, no doubt, a nni- 
versal acclamation. Poor fellow I the 
public never so much as looked at it 
— it was a dead failure." 

<'Was it not equal to the first?" 
Inquired breathlessly the original 
speaker, who in his heart was a 
warm adherent of Randall, though 
personally unknown to him, and who 
was a great deal better acquainted 
with the work in question than his 
informant. 

** There was merit in the book," 
said the critic, poising a pretty paper- 
knife carelessly on his forefinger — 
'^ merit, such as it was ; and Lithgow, 
here, gave him an article, and tried 
hard to get up a feeling ; but he's a su- 
percilious fellow, sir — proud as Luci- 
fer ; he is constantly rannin^ against 
somebody, and we put him down." 

The critic turned to speak to an- 
other critic on his other hand; the 
interrogator stood aside. Solitairy in 
the midst of this animated company — 
dark, where all was glowing with a 
modest briUiattcy — it was not won* 
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derfal that this good man shoald in- 
quire of himself whether there was 
nought of the evil thing called affec- 
tation in the gloom and pride of Ran- 
dall Home. One thing at least it 
was not difficult to see—that Randall 
knew people were looking at him — 
wondering about him — and that more 
than one lady of sentiment and en- 
thndasm had manrelled already, with 
wistful melancholj, whether any one 
knew what the grief was which had 
blighted the young author^s life. 

The young author's life was not 
blighted. On him, like a nightmare, 
sat a subtle spirit, self-questioning, 
self-criticising. He was disappointed ; 
— a bitter stream had come into his 
way, and by its side he walked, his 

Ses bent downward on it, pondering 
6 evils of his fate, trying with a 
cold philosophy to belieye them no 
erils, assuming to despise them, yet 
resenting them with bitterness in his 
own secret heart. 

*' Randall, look at this; it minds 
me of home,** said his sister in his 
ear. He took mechanically what she 
put into his hand— carelessly : not the 
slightest interest in his fsuse for poor 
Jnly*s enthusiasm— as like as not he 
would smile and put it down with a 
careless glance. Things that other 
people look on- with interest were 
matters of chilled and disappointed 
indifference to Randall Home. 

Yet he looks at this child's face 
that has been brought before him; in- 
sensibly a smile breaks upon his lips 
fai answer to this sweet child's smile. 
He, who is a critic, knows it is no 
ditf d^ceuvre^ and has little claim to 
be looked upon as high art ; but for 
onoe Randall thinks nothing of the 
execution— as on a real countenance 
he gazes upon this. These sweet 
little features seem to move before 
him with the throng of gracious child- 
like thoughts that hoyer over the un- 
clouded brow— childlike thoughts— 
thoughts of the great eternal simpli- 
cities which come nearest to angels 
and to children. This man, through 
his intricacies and glooms, catches for 
an instant a real glimpse of what that 
atmosphere must be through which 
simple hearts look up into the un- 
doubted heavens; for scarcely so 
much as a summer doud can float 
between this child and the sky. 



Come this way, Randall. Here is a 
little room, vacant, half-lighted, where 
lie other things akin to this. Take 
them up after your careless fashion* 
What message can they have to you 7 
Be ready, if you can, to put them aside 
with a word of bitter criticism-H>nly 
leave out this child's portrait. Say 
with your lips it is good and you like 
it ; feel in your heart as if it spoke to 
you long, loving, simple speeches; and 
when you turn from it — hush I it is 
irreverent— do not try with either sar- 
casm or jest to cheat this sudden 
desolateness which you feel at your 
heart. 

A cloudy face— is this no portrait ? 
The wind is tossing back wildly the 
carls from its white high brow, and 
out of a heavy thunder-cloud it looks 
down darkly, doubtfully, with a look 
which you cannot fathom. Un- 
easily the spectator lays it aside to 
lift another — another and another; 
they are very varied, but his keen 
eye perceives in a moment that every 
face among them which is a man's 
bears the same features. Other heads 
of children unknown to Randall— pic- 
tures of peasant women, real and in- 
dividual, diversify the little collec- 
tion ; but where the artist has made 
a man's face, everywhere a subtle 
visionary resemblance runs through 
each and all. Through altered fea- 
tures the same expression — through 
changed moods and tempers the same 
sole face. The room swims about 
him as he looks— is it a dream or a 
vision — what does it mean ? 

The long white curtains fdntly stir 
in the autumn night- wind which steals 
in through the open window; the 
shaded lamp upon the table throws 
down a little drcle of light— a larger 
circle of shadow — upon these pictures, 
and faintly shines in the mirror above 
the vacant hearth. He has sunk on 
one knee to look at them again. What 
memory is it that has kept this face, 
what sad recollection has preserved 
its looks and changes so faithfully 
and so long? No ideal, noble, and 
glorious, such as a heart might make 
for itself— no human idol either, ar- 
rayed in the purple and gold of loving 
homage — and the heart of Randall, 
startled and dismayed, hides its facOi 
and beholds itself for the first time 
truly. He knows that none of these 
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is meant for him— feels with certain 
confidence that reproach npon him is 
the last thing intended by this often 
portraiture ; yet stands asidOf and mar* 
Tels, with a pang— a great throb of 
angnish and hope— to see himself, 
changed in habit and in aspect, with 
years added and with years taken 
away ; bnt he feels in eyery (me that 
Uie face is his own. 

Love that thinks yon bftiest, no- 
blest—love that worships in yon its 
type of grace and high perfection, its 
embodiment of dreams and longings — 
rejoice in it, oh youth 1 Bnt if yon 
ever come to know a love that is dis- 
enchanted — a love that with its clear 
and anxious sight has found you out 
and read your heart — ^knowiog not 
the highest part alone, but, in so far 
as human creature can, aU that is 
written there— yet still is love ; if you 
rejoice no longer, pause at least, and 
tremble. Light is the blind love of 
the old poets — frail, and in constant 



peril. Heaven hdp those to whom 
IS given the love that sees as nothiii|^ 
else can se6— It struck to the heart of 
Bandall Home. 

Through secrets of his being, which 
himself had never guessed, this light- 
ened eye had pierced like a sunb^mu 
Unwitthig of its insight, nought could 
it say in words of its uscovery, 
but unconsciously they came to light 
under the artist-hand. Menie Laurie — 
Menie Laurie !— little you wist whm 
your pencil touched so dreamfly these 
faces, which were but so many sha- 
dows of one face in your heart — 
little you wist how stnnge a rev^ 
lation they would carry to another 
soul. 

^' Something has happened to Ran- 
dall— he will not hear me,'* said July 
to her husband when the guests went 
away. ** He makes me no answw — 
he never hears me speak, but standa 
vender steadfast at the mirror, looking 
in his own face.** 



OHAPTBB XZZIT. 



The sun has struck on Criffel's sul- 
len shoulder. Look you how it besets 
him, with a glorious burst of laughter 
and triumph over his gloom. And now 
a clown no loneer, but some grand 
shepherd baron, he draws his purple 
cloak about him, and lifts his cloudy 
head into the sky. Marshal your 
men-at-arms, Warder of the Boiler I 
Keep your profound unbroken watch 
upon the li^e valleys and homes at 
your feet — fox the sun Is setting in 
a stormy glory, and the winds are 
gathering wild in their battalions in 
the hollows of the hUls. 

Travelling with his face towards 
the east, is one wayfarer on this lonely 
road. He knows the way, but it is 
long to his unaccustomed feet ; and he 
is like to be benighted, whatever speed 
he makes. The sky before him is 
cold and clear, the sky of an autumn 
night, gleaming itself with an intense 
pue lustre, while great mountain- 
heaps of clouds, flung upon it, stand 
out round and full against Its glitter- 
ing chilly light ; and with a wild rush 
the wind comes down upon the trees, 
seizing them in a sudden convulsion. 
The road ascends' a little, and looks 
^rom this point as if it went abruptly 



into the skies ; and on either side lies 
the low breadth of a peat- moss, on 
which it is too dark now to distia- 
gulsh the purple patches of heather, 
or anythinff bnt the moorland bum 
and deep orain full of black dear 
water, from which is thrown back 
again, in long flying glimmers of re- 
flection, the pale light of the sky. 

There is not a house in sight Here 
and there a doddered oak or thorn, w 
stunted willows trailing their branches 
into the pools, give a kind of edge, 
interrupted and broken^ to the mo<»'- 
land road; and now and then on a 
little homely bridge — one arch of 
stone, or it may be only two or three 
planks — ^it crosses a burn. With every 
gust of wind a shower of leaves comes 
rustling down from the occasional 
trees we pass, and the same cold 
breath persuades this traveller very 
soon to regret that his breast is not 
guarded by the natural defence — the 
grey plaid of the Border hills. 

He does not lift his foot high and 
cumbrously from the ground, as the 
men of this quarter, used to wading 
through the moss and heather, are 
wont to do ; nor does he oppose to 
this wild wind the broad expanded 
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obest and ireather-beateii face of mnd 
strength ; bat be knows tbe way along 
wbich be walks so smartly — ^pauses 
now and then to recognise some 
ancient landmark—and posbes for- 
ward without hesitation, very well 
aware where be is going to, nor fear- 
ing to choose that shorter way across 
tbe moss, like one to the manner bom. 

A narrower path, broken in npon 
here and there by yoang sapling trees, 
self-sown willows, and bashes, wbich 
are scattered over all the moss. Sad- 
deniy— it maybe but a parcel of stones, 
a Uttle heap of peats— bat there is 
something on the edge of tbe way. 

Going forward, the traveller finds 
seated on tbe faUen trunk of a tree 
two children — a little girl drawing in 
to her side the uncoverod flaxen head 
of a still younger boy, and holding 
him firmly with her arm. The little 
fellow, with open mouth and dose 
shut eyes, is fast asleep, and his young 
giardian*s bead droops on her breast. 
Xou can see she watched long before 
she yielded to it; but she too has 
dropped asleep. 

The traveller, touched with sudden 
interest, pauses and looks down upon 
them. Indistinctly, in her sleep, hear- 
ing his step, or conscious of the human 
eye upon her which breaks repose, the 
little girl moves uneasily, tightens the 
firm pressure of her arm, murmars 
something— of which the spectator, 
stooping down, can hear only ** little 
Davie" — and then, throwing back 
her head and changing her attitude, 
settles again into her profound child's 
sleep. 

What arrests him that he does not 
wake her? What makes him pause so 
long after his previous haste ? Yes, 
look closer — stoop down upon tbe 
damp and springy soil — ^bend your 
knee. Tbe pale faint light has not 
deceived von, neither has the memoxy, 
which holds with unwonted tenacity, 
the likeness of this face — for this is in- 
deed the original. Sweet in its depth 
of slumber, its lips half closed, its eye- 
lash warm upon its cheek, tbe same 
sweet heart you saw in London in 
the picture— the very child. 

Eleven years old is Jessie now ; 
and to keep little Davie out of mis- 
chief is a harder task than ever. So 
helpless, vet in such an attitade of 
guardianship and protection, tbe tra- 



veller's eyes, in spite of himself, fill 
with tears. He is almost loth to wake 
her, but tbe wind rushes with growing 
violence among tbe cowering trees. 

He touches her shoulder— c^e does 
not know bow gently— as suddenly she 
starts up broad awake. One terrified 
look Jessie rives him — ^another at the 
wild sky and dreary moor. " You*re 
no to meddle wi* Davie ; it*s a* my 
blame," said Jessie with one friffhtened 
sob ; *^ and oh, it's dark ni(£t, and 
we'll never win bame I " 

** How did you come here ? " said 
the stranger gently. Jessie was re- 
assured ; she dried her eyes and began 
to look up at him with a little return- 
ing confidence. 

*' I dinna ken ; it was Davie would 
rin — no, it was me that never cam 
the road before— and we got on to the 
moss. Oh, will you tell me the airt 
I'm to gang hame ? " 

He put his band upon the child's 
bead kindly. This was not much like 
Randall Home. The Randall of old 
days, if be never fculed to help, scarcely 
ever knew himself awakened to in- 
terest. There was a great delight of 
novelty in this new spring opened in 
bis heart. 

" Were you not afraid to fall 
asleep ? " 

Poor little Jessie began to cry ; she 
thought she had done wrong. *^ I 
couldna keep wakin. I tried as lang 
as I could, and then I thocht I would 
just ask Grod to take care o' Davie, 
and then there would be nae fear. 
That was the way I fell asleep." 

A philosopher I But bow have these 
tears found their way to bis face? 
Somehow be cannot look on this little 
speaker— cannot perceive her small 
brother laying bis cheek upon her 
breast, without a new emotion which 
ought to have no place in the mind of 
an observing moralist whose thought 
is of cause and effect. Again be lays 
bis hand upon her head — so kin^y 
that Jessie looks up with a shy smile — 
and says, *' You are used to say your 
prayers ? " 

" I aye do't every nicht." Jessie 
looks up again wistfully, wondering 
with a sadden pity. Can it be pos- 
sible that he does not say his prayers, 
gentleman though he be? 

** Siiy them here, little girl— I would 
like to hear your prayers"— and bis 
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own Toioe Bounds reverent^ low, 
as oae who feels a great presence 
near. 

Bat Jessie falters and cries— does 
not know what to answer, thoogh it 
is very hard to contend against the 
impulse of instant obedience. *^ Oh, 
I dinna like— I canna say them ont- 
by to a man,*' she says in great 
trouble, clasping and unclasping her 
bands. *^ I jost mind a^body, and 
little Davie — and give my soul to 
Christ to keep," added the little giri 
sdemnly, *^ for fear I shouldna wake 
the mom." 

There is a little silence. She thinks 
this kindly stranger is angry with her, 
and cries ; bat it is only a something 
of strong onosnal emotion, which he 
most swallow down. 

'*Now, yon mnst wake up little 
Davie, and I will take yon home. Is 
it far ? You do not know, poor little 
guardian. Come away — it is near 
Brigend ? Well, we will manage to get 
there. Come, little fellow, rouse up 
and give me your hand/' 

But Davie, very wroth at such a 
sudden interruption of his repose, shook 
his little brown clenched hand in the 
stranger's face instead, and would hold 
by no other but his sister. So in this 
order they went on, Jessie, with much 
awe, permitting her hand to be held 
in Ra^ndairs, and sleepy Davie drag- 
ging her back at the other side. They 
went on at a very different pace from 
Bandall's former rate of walking— 
threading their encumbered way with 
great difficulty through the moorland 
path — but by-and-by, to the general 
comfort, emerged once more upon the 
high-road, and near the cheerful light 
from a cottage door. 

And here he would pause to ask for 
some refreshment for the lost children, 
but does not fail to glance in first at 
the cottage window. This woman 
sitting before the fire has a face he 
knows, and she is rolling up a heavy 
whitefaced baby, and moving with a 
kind of monotonous rock, back and 
forward upon her seat. But there is 
not a murmur of the mother-song — 
instead, she is slowly winding up to 
extremest aggravation a little girl in 
a short-gown and apron, who stands 
behind her in a flood of tears, and 
whose present state of mind suggests 
no comfort to her, but to break all the 



«^ pigs" (AngUck crockeiy) in the house 
and run away. 

'' Will I take in twa baima ?»w)uU 
would I do wi' twa bairns? Vt% 
enow o' my ain; but folk just think 
they can use ony freedom wi' me,'^ 
said the woman, in answer to Ban- 
dall's appeal made from the door. 
*^ I'm sure Peter's pack micht be a 
laird*s lands for what folk expect : 
and because there's nae ither cause o^ 
quarrelling wi' a peaceable woman 
like me, I maun aye be askit to do 
things I canna do. It's nane o' my 
blame they didua get their denner. 
Lad, you had best take them hame." 

*^ I will pay for anything yon give 
them cheerfully ; but the little crea- 
tures are exhausted," said Randall 
again from the door. He thought ho 
had altered a good deal his natural 
voice. 

The woman suddenly raised her 
head. *^ I'm saying, that's a tongue 
I ken," she said in an nnder-tone. 
'* This is nae public to gie meat for 
siller, lad," she continued ; '^ but thej 
may get a bit barley scone and a drink 
o' milk — I've nae objections. Yell 
no belang to this country yoursel ? ** 
For, with a rapidity Yery unusual to 
her, she had suddenly deposited her 
gaping baby in the cradle, and now 
stood at the door. Bandall kept with- 
out in the darkness. The lost children 
were admitted to the fire. 

"No." 

*» I wouldna say but you're out o* 
London, by your tongue. Tve been 
there mysel before 1 was married* 
biding wi' a brother o' mine that's 
real weel-off and comfortable there. 
I've never been up again, for he's 
married, and her and me disna 'gree 
that weel. It's an awfu' world — a 
peaceable person has nae chance — 
and I was aye kent for that, married 
and single. Ye'U have heard o' my 
man, Peter Drumlie, if you oome out 
o' Cumberland ; but I reckon you're 
frae London, by your tongue." 

With a bow, and a sarcastic com- 
pliment to her discrimination, EandaU 
answered her question ; but the bow 
and the sarcasm were lost upon the 
person he addressed : she went on in 
her dull tone without a pause. 

*» Ay, I aye was kent for discrimi- 
nation," she said with modest self- 
approval, " though it's no everybodj 
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has the sense to allow't. But you'll 
ha^e come to see your frieuds, I 
reckon — they'll be biding about this 
pairt?" 

*' Just so," said Randall. 

^* Te'll ken mony a change in the 
countryside," continued the woman. 
'* There's the auld minister dead in 
Klrklands parish, and a' the family 
scattered, andadelicate lad, astranger, 
in the Manse his lane; and maister 
and mistress gane out o' Kirklands 
House, away somegate in foreign 
pairts; and Walter Wellwood, the 
young laird, he's married upon a 
grand lady and joined to the Papishes ; 
and — but ye'll maybe ken better about 
the common folk o' the parish. There's 
auld Crofthill and Miss Janet their 
lee lane up the brae yonder, and ne'er a 
word frae Bandy — maybe you would 
ken Bandy? — the awfullest lad for 
thinking of himsel ; and then there's 
the family at Bnmside — they're come 
down in the world, wi' a' their pride 
and their vanity — living in nacthingbut 
a cot-house on the siller Jenny makes 
wi' her kye; and Miss Menie, she 
makes pictures and takes folk's like- 
nesses, and does what she can to keep 
hersel. £h, man, there's awfa' changes 1 
— ^And wee July Home, Crofthiirs 
daughter, she's married upon our 
Johnnie, keepit like a leddy, and never 
has a hand's turn laid to her, wet day 
or dry — ^it's a grand marriage for the 
like o' her; — and there's mysel — ^I was 



ance Nelly Panton, till I got my man 
— ^bnt I've nae occasion to do a thing 
now but keep the house gaun, and 
mind the siller — for Peter, he's a man 
o' sense, and kens the value o' a guid 
wife — and I live real comfortable 
among my ain folk in a peaceable way, 
as I was aye disposed — though they're 
an ill set the folk hereaway — ^they're 
aye bickering amang themsels. WUl 
you no come in-by and rest ? " 

Randall, who felt his philosophy 
abandon him in this respect as well 
as others, and who could not persuade 
himself by any arguments of her in- 
significance to quench the passion 
which this slow stream of malicious 
disparagement raised within him, an- 
swered very hotly, and with great 
abruptness, that he eould not wait 
longer. A moment after he found 
himself again upon the road, with 
the reluctant children dragging him 
back, and Nelly looking out after him 
from her door. He had time to be 
annoyed at himself for betraying his 
anger; but Randall began to have 
changed thoughts— began to lose re- 
spect for the self-constraint which 
once had been his highest form of 
dignity — began to think that no na- 
tural emotion was unworthy of him — 
of him. For the first time he laughed 
at the words with bitterness as he 
looked up to the pale gleaming sky, 
with its clouds and stars. Unworthy 
of him— who then was he ? 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



*«The man's richt— they'll ha'e 
strayed in on the moss. Oh, my 
bairns! my bairns!" crie<^the dis- 
tressed mother into the night. ^^ And 
Patie was telling, nae farther gane 
than yestreen, what a bogilly bit it 
was, till a' the weans were fleyed; 
and if they're no sunk in the moss 
itsel, they'll be dead wi' fricht by this 
time. Oh, my bonnie Jessie! that 
was aye doing somebody a guid turn ; 
and wee Davie — puir wee Davie! 
he was aye the youngest, and got his 
ain way. My bairns ! my bairns ! " 

A snort came through the misty 
gloom. By this time it was very 
dark, and Randall could hear the 
voices as they approached. 

'* What's the woman greeting for? 



Her bairns?— her bairns? I would 
just like to ken what suld ail her 
bairns — little mischiefs I They're 
warm at somebody's ingle-neuk, Ise 
warrant. That wee Davie's an imp 
o' Satan ; neither fricht nor bogles 
will harm him. Come this road, 
woman. What gart ye leave the 
lantern? If there werena better wits 
than yours" — 

Jenny's voice was interrupted by a 
sudden footstep crushing the bramble 
branches on the side of the way, and 
by a sudden glow of light thrown 
full upon the dazzled eyes of little 
Jessie, who left Randall's hand with 
a cry of joy — *'0h, it's the leddy— 
we're safe at hame." 

The lantern fiaahed about through 
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the darkiiMt. Randall's heart beat 
loadly. With a great start, he recog- 
nised the Yoioe which gave kindly 
welcome to the strayed child, and be 
conld distingnish the ontline of her 
figore, as she shaded the lantern with 
her hand; then she raised it — he 
felt the light suddenly burst npon his 
face — ^another moment, and it was 
ffone. Little Jessie flew back to him 
dismayed ; voice and figore and light 
had disiH[>pe«ned as they came; one 
other step npon the brambles, and 
they were alone once more. 

He had no time to marvel or to 
follow, for now the mother and Jenny, 
suddenly drawing dose to them, fell 
n^n the lost children, with cries of 
mingled blame and joy. *^ It was the 
gentleman brought ns hame." 

^^Thanks to the sentleman— would 
he no come in and rest ?~he would 
be far out of his way — the guidman 
would take a lantern, and convoy 
him *'~and a hundred other anxious 
volunteerings of gratitude poured 
npon RandfUl^s ears. ** I most go on 
~I must go onl" He burst past 
them impatiently; he did not know 
where the honse was, or if she had 
gone home ; bot Menie had seen him, 
and Menie he most see. 

Step softly, Randall 1 In her high 
excitement, she hears every stir of 
the falling leaves without, and coold 
not miss yoor footstep, if yoo trod as 
softly as a child. She has reached 
to her shelter already— she has pot 
oot her mother's lights, and stands 
in the darkness, pressing her white 
face against the window, looking out, 
47ondering if she will see yon again — 
wondering why yoo come here — 
praying in a whisper that yoo may 
not cross her path any more, bot 
contradicting the prayer in her heart. 
Mrs Laorie stands by the door with- 
oot, watching for the children's re- 
turn; and now they come, Davie 
lifted into his mother's arms (for he 
has been almost asleep on his feet^, 
Jessie eager that everybody sboold 
onderstand ** it was my blame," and 
Jenny smartly lectoring each and all. 
The rest of the family—all but the 
goodman, who has gone to the moss 
to seek the children— are gathered in 
a group before the cottage ; and the 
red light of the fire glows oot upon 
^em, and some one has picked up 



.— Plorr the Latt. P^y, 

the lantern which Meaie Laorie 
dropped. A little crowd — the iniier 
circle of faces brightened bj the 
lamp, the outer ones receding into 
partial gloom, hearing little Jessie 
tell her story, speculating what part 
of the moss it could be, and ** where 
was the gentleman?" — a qnestioa 
which ncme could answer. 

«* Though Tve heard his tongue 
afore, mysel," said Jenny, ^' I'm jost 
as sure— woman, will ye no take that 
little Satan to his bed? — and pair wee 
Jessie's een's gaun the^ther. It 
wasna your blame, yon deceitfol 
monkey 1 Ye may cheat the wife 
there, but ye'U no cheat Jenny. It 
was a' that little bother— it wasna 
you. Gang out o' my gate, callant I 
If nane o' the rest o' ye will stir, 
I maun pit the bairn to her bed 
mysel." 

From her window Menie Lanrie 
looks out upon this scene — ^npon the 
darkness around — the one q>ot ot 
light, and the halfillumhiated faces; 
looks out wistfully, straining her eyes 
into the night, wondering where he 
has gone, and getting time now, as 
her agitation calms, to be ashamed 
and annoyed at her own weakness. 
Very calm for many a day has been 
Menie Laurie's qoiet heart — sobw- 
ly, happily contented, and at rest. 
Little comforts and elegancies, which 
neither Mrs Laorie's income nor 
Jenny's kye could attain, Menie has 
managed to collect into this Uttle 
room. Her *' trade," as she still calls 
it— for Menie is Uie person of idl 
others least satisfied with her own 
performances, and will not assome 
to be an artist — ^has brooght her in 
contact with many pleasant people; 
her mother is pleased that they have 
even better ** society" here, in the 
cot-boose, than they had in prosper- 
ODS Bomside; and it even seems a 
thing probable, and to be hoped for, 
that by-and-by they may go back to 
Bomside, and be able to live without 
its fifty yearly pounds. This soccess 
coold not come withoot bringing some 
content and satisfaction with it ; and 
constant occopation has restored 
health and ease to Menie's mind, 
while almost as calm as of old, but 
with a deeper, loftier quiet, a womanly 
repose ; — light, within her eased breast, 
has lain Menie Laurie's heart. 
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And why this face of siraDge ex- 
dtement now, Menie cannot tell. 
She found him out ao snddenlj — 
flaahine her light upon the face which 
least of all she thought to see. Bat 
Menie wonders to feel this strong 
thrill of agitation retnming on her as 
she touches the window with her pale 
che^, and wonders if she will see 
him again. 

The night falls deeper — darker; 
the wind overhead comes shouting 
down upon the trees, throwing their 
leayes nrom them in wild handfnls, 
and tearing off their feebler branches 
in a frenzy. Here where we stand, 
jon can hear it going forth with its 
cry of defiance against the hills, fling- 
ing a maffic cinue round the startled 
homesteads, attacking bridges upon 
rivers, stacks in farmyards. The 
goodman, who has returned with a 
glad heart to find his children safe, 
says, when he closes the cottage door, 
that it is a wild night; bat here, 
amid all its yiolence, waiting a 
moment when he may see her — 
strangely excited, strangely emanci- 
pated, owning the sway of one most 
passionate and simple emotion, and 
for the first time forgetting, not only 
himself, but everything else—here, 
with his bare forciiead to the wind, 
stands Randall Home. 

Now come hither : Jenny's candle 
in the kitchen thriftily extinguished, 
leaving her window only lightened 
by the firelight, proves that Jenny 
has come ^' ben" to the family service 
— the daily meeting-ground of mis- 
tress and servant, child and mother. 
There is no need to close the shutters 
on this window, which no one ever 
passes by to see. Calm in her fire- 
side comer sits Mrs Laurie, with her 
open Bible in her lap ; Jenny is close 
by the table, dra^ving near the light, 
and poring very closely upon the 
^^ sma' print," which runs into a con- 
fused medley before her, not to be 
deciphered— for Jenny will not be 



persuaded to tiy spectacles, lest they 
should " spoil her een ;*' while Menie, 
who reads the chapter aloud, reve- 
rently turns over the leaves of the 
family Bible, and, with all her quiet 
restored, speaks the words which say 
peace to other storms than that 
storm never to be forgotten, in the 
Galilean Sea. 

You remember how she was when 
you saw her last— you remember her 
through the flush of your own anger, 
the mortification of your own pride- 
but pride and mortification have little 
to do with this atmosphere which 
surrounds our Menie now. Her deli- 
cate hand is on the open Book — her 
reverent eyes cast down upon it — 
her figure rising out of its old girlish 
freedom and carelessness, into a 
womanly calm and dignity. He fol- 
lows the motion of her head and lips 
with an unconscious eager gesture — 
follows them with devotion, longinsr 
to feel himself engaged with her ; and 
hears, his frame quivering the while — 
rising upon his heart with a command, 
that hushes all these violent strong 
voices round— the low sound of her 
voice. 

Now they are at prayer. Her face 
is folded in her hands, Randall ; and 
there may be a prayer in Menie's 
heart, which Mrs Laurie's voice, al- 
ways timid at this time, does not 
say. Wliatever there is in Menie's 
heart, yon know what is in your own 
— ^know at once this flood of sudden 
yearning, this sudden passion of hope 
and purpose, this sudden burst ot 
womanish tears. Now then, over- 
mastered, subdued, and won, turn 
away, Randall Home — but not till 
Jenny, starting from her knees, has 
burst into a violent sob and scream. 
'*I dreamt he was come back this 
very nicht ; I dreamt o* him yestreen 
— RandaU— RandaU Home I" But, 
with an awed face, Jenny returned 
from the door to which she had flown. 
Randall was not there I 



OHAPTEB XXXVL 



Somethhig of languor is in this chill 
morning, as its quiet footstep steals 
upon the path of the exhausted storm 
— something worn out and heavy are 
Menie's eyes as she closes them wear- 



Uj upon the daylight when Jenny has 
cleared the little breakfast- table, and 
it is time for the day*s work to begin. 
Tbey speak to her softlv, you will 
perceive, and are very tender of Menie, 
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as if Bhe were ill« and Jenoy cannot 
forgiye herself for the shock that her 
exdamation caused last night. 

A heavy stnpor is on Menie*s mind, 
lightened only with gleams of wild 
anxiety, with frnitless self-qnestion- 
ings, which she fain would restrain, 
bnt cannot Jenny, firm in the be- 
lief that she has seen a spirit, is mel- 
ancholy and mysterious, and asks 
suggestive questions — whether they 
have heard if there is *^ony great 
trouble in London *enow," or who it 
was that was prayed for in the kirk 
last Sabbath— a young man in great 
distress. Mrs Laurie, uneasy and 
solicitous, cannot stay these pitiful 
looks which unawares she turns upon 
her daughter, and hangs perpetually 
about her with tender touches, con- 
soling words, and smiles, till poor 
Menie^s heart is like to break. 

The day's work is over in Jenny's 
" redd-up kitchen ;" — the uneven 
earthen floor is carefully swept — the 
hearth as white and the fireside as 
brilliant as Jenny's elaborate care can 
make them; and Jenny has drawn 
aside a little the sliding pannel which 
closes in her bed, to show the light 
patch-work quilt, and snowy linen of 
the"owrelay." Bright brass and pewter 
carefully polished above the high man- 
tel-shelf—bright plates and crockery 
against the walls— with a glance of 
satisfaction Jenny surveyed the whole 
as she passed into the private comer 
where she made her toilette— a *^ wise- 
like" kitchen ; it was worthy of Jenny. 
And now, in her blue and yellow 
gown, in her black and red checked 
plaiden shawl, in her great Leghorn 
bonnet, fashioned in antique times, 
Jenny sets out from the cottage- door. 
No one knows where Jenny is gomg, 
and there has been some surprise 
" ben the house" at her intimation of 
her proposed absence. But Jenny 
keeps her own counsel, and walks 
away soberly, seeiug Mrs Laurie at 
the window, in the direction of Bum- 
side. " Kae occasion to let the haill 
town see the gate Jenny was gaun," 
she says to herself, with a slight fufi"; 
and, altering her course before she 
readies the Brigend, Jenny turns 
rapidlv towards the hills. 

And something of growing gravity, 
almost awe, is on Jenny's face. ^* £o, 
pair callant, he's young to take fare- 



wed o' this Ufe. Wed, laddie, moay's 
the time Jenny's gmtten for ye ; and 
maybe it's best, after a', if ane could 
bnt think sae." Theae lamentalioiia 
fall like so nuuiy tears <m Jenny's 
way— and she is n^idly dunbing the 
brae, as she utters them, towards the 
house of CrofthilL 

It is a wintry autmnn afternoon-Hie 
dull, that the potato-gatherers in the 
fidds are chilled into silence, and the 
ploughmen scarcdy can whistle ii^ 
Uie heavy atmosphere which droops 
upon them laden with unfallen rabi. 
The paths of the little triangular gar* 
den of Crofthill are choked with 
masses of brown leaves, fallen firom 
the trees, which sway their thin re- 
maining foliage drearily, hanging lank 
from the crest of the hill. The good- 
man is thrashmg to-day; you can 
hear the heavy tramp of the horses, the 
swing of the prhnitive machine : it is 
almost the only sound that breaks the 
silence of the place. 

Nay, listen — there is another sound ; 
a slow monotonous voice, wont to ex- 
dte in Jenny certain sentiments the 
reverse of peaceable. The kitchen 
door is open, a sreat uml»nella rests 
against the lintd, and Miss Janet's 
tall figure is inst visible, in a gown 
not much unlike Jenny's own, stand- 
ing before the fire listening, as Jenny, 
arrested at the threshdd, must be 
content to listen too. 

**Na; I can do nae mair than tell 
what's true ; I canna gie folk the judg- 
ment to put trust in me. I'm no ane 
that meddles wi' ither folk's concema 
^but I thodit it richt ye should 
ken— I'm no saying whether it's in 
the flesh or the spirit— that Bandall 
Home was seen upon the Kirklands 
road last nicht." 

^< But I tell ye, woman, it couldna 
be our Randy — it couldna be my 
bairn," exclaimed Miss Janet in great 
distress. ''Do ye thhik CrofUiill'a 
son would ca' upon the like o' yon, 
and no come hame ? It's been some 
English lad, that's spoken grand, like 
Randall ; and how was you to ken to 
look at his presence, that never ane 
had like him? Na, it wasna our son." 

'' Presence or no presence, I mind 
him wed," said Nelly, emphatically. 
'' I wouldna think, mysel, an appear- 
ance or a wraith could ha'e grippil 
thae weans, and kent the road sae weel 
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to cany tbem hame — no to say that 
Bpirits would ha'e little patience, as I 
think, wr barley scones, when tbey 
canna partake tbemsels ; and I tried 
him abont the Bomside family, and 
Croftbill as weel ; and I saw bis een 
lonping wi* passion, and he scarce ga*e 
me thanks for my charity. It*s an 
awfii* thing to see as I do ilka day — 
and I canna think but what it's jnst 
because Pm sae peaceable mysel that 
a^body flees into raptures wi' me. 
But I just ken thia— I saw Bandall 
Home.*^ 

Miss Janet turned round to wring 
her hands unseen. She was vexy 
mnch troubled and shaken, and turn- 
ing, met, to her dismay, the keen in- 
quisitive face of Jenny. With a 
little start and cry. Miss Janet turn- 
ed again, to dash some tears off her 
cheek. Then she addressed the new- 
comer in a trembling voice. *^ Ye'il 
have heard her story — your house is 
on the same road — have ye seen ony- 
thing like this?" 

"I wouldnaput a moment's faith in 
her— no me I " said Jenny, promptly. 
'^It's a dull day to her when she 
disna put somebody in trouble ; and 
it's just because there's no a single 
mischief to the fore in Kirklands that 
she's come to put her malice on you. 
Put strife amang neibors, woman 
.— naebody can do't sae weel; but 
what would ye come here for to fricht- 
en honest folk in their ain houses ? " 

" For every friendly word I say, I 
aye get twa ill words back," said 
Nelly meekly, with a sigh of injury. 
'* But it's weel kent the spirit that's in 
Bumside Jenny, and I wouldna take 
notice, for my pairt, o' what the like 
o' her micht say ; but I canna help 
aye bemg concerned for what happens 
to Croftbill, minding the connection ; 
and if I didna see Bandall Home's 
face, and hear Bandall Home's tongue, 
in the dark at my ain door yestree*^ 
I never saw mortal man. If he's 
the flesh, 1 wouldna say but he iv 
hiding for some ill-doing— for y 
may be sure he didna want me to t 
his face, kenning me for far sic 
langsyne; and if it was an appei 
ance, I'll no gie you muckle hope 
his state, for the awsome passion 
got in, though he never said a wo 
to me; and, as 1 said. before, I c 
tell yon what's true, but I canna ] 



ye faith to believe — sae I'll bid ye 
good day, Miss Janet; and ye'll jnsft 
see if ye dinna think mair o' what 
I've said, afore you're a day aulder — 
you and the auld man too." 

Slowly Nelly took her departure, 
Miss Janet looking on like one stupe- 
fied. As the unwelcome visitor dis- 
appeared. Miss Janet sank into a 
chair, and again wrung her hands ; 
but looking up with sudden fright to 
perceive Jenny's elaborate dress, and 
look of mystery, hastily exclaimed, 
** Jenny, woman — it's no but what 
you're aye welcome,— but what's 
brocht you here the day ?" 

*^ I cam o' my ain will ; naebody 
kens," said Jenny abruptly. 

^^ But ye maun have come with an 
errand— I'm no feared to greet before 
you, Jenny," said Miss Janet, with 
humility. **0h, woman, tell me — 
do you ken ony thing of my bairn ? " 

»* Me ! what should I ken ? " said 
Jenny, turning herfaceaway. "You'll 
have gotten word ? Nae doubt, being 
grand at the writing, he aye sends let- 
ters. TVhatgarsyeaskthelikeo'me?" 

Miss Janet caught her visitor's 
hand, and turned her face towards 
the light with a terrified cry. "You 
may tell me— I ken you've seen him 
as weeL" 

Jenny resisted for some time, keep- 
ing her head averted. At length, when 
she could struggle no longer, she fell 
into a little burst of sobbing. ** I 
never would have telled ye. I didna 
come to make you desolate — but I 
canna tell a lee. I saw him in the 
dark last nicht, just ae moment, glanc- 
ing in at the window — and when I 
gaed to the door, he was gane." 

Half an hour after, very drearily 
Jenny took her way down the hill-— 
and looking back as the early twilight 
began to darken on her path, she 
saw Miss Janet's wistful face com- 
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CHAPZBR XXXTII. 



After this there fell some very still 
and qoiet days upon Mrs Laiirie*s 
cottage. Everything went on langnid- 
. ly ; there was no heart to the work 
which Menie toached with dreamy 
finders ; there was something snbdued 
ana spiritless in her mother's looks 
and movements; and even Jenny's 
foot rang less briskly upon her earth- 
en floor. They did not know what 
ailed them, nor what it was they 
looked for ; but with a brooding still- 
ness of expectation, they waited for 
something, if it were tempest, earth- 
qnake, or only a new glow of sunshine 
oat of the kindly skies. 

Was it a spirit ? Asking so often, 
yon make yoor cheek pale, Menie 
Laurie ; you make your eyelids droop 
heavy and leaden over your dim eyes. 
Few people come here to break the 
solitude, and we all dwell with our 
own thoughts, through these still days, 
alone. 

" Menie, you are injuring yourself; 
we will take a long walk, and see 
some people to-day,'* said Mrs Laurie. 
'* Come, it is quite mild — it will do 
ns both good ; we will go to the manse 
to see Miss Johnston, and then to 
Woodlands and Bumside. Put up 
your papers— we will take a holiday 
today." 

Menie's heavy eyes said faintly that 
she cared nothing about Miss John- 
ston, about Woodlands or Bumside ; 
but Menie put aside her papers slowly, 
and prepared for the walk. They 
went out together, not saying much, 
though each sought out, with labour 
and difficulty, something to say. ** I 
wonder what ails us? " said Menie, with 
a sigh. Her mother made no answer. 
It was not easy to tell ; and speaking 
of it would do more harm than good. 

A hazy day — the sky one faint un- 
varied colour, enveloped in a uniform 
lively of cloud; a faint white mist 
spread upon the hills; small invi- 
sible rain in the air, and the withered 
leaves heavily falling down upon the 
sodden soil. 

This will not raise our spirits, 
r," said Menie, with a faint 
^* better within doors, and at 
on a day like this." 



But why, with such a start and 
tremble, do yon hear those steps upon 
the path ? Why be struck with such 
wild curiosity about them, although 
you would not turn your head for a 
king's ransom? Anybody may be 
coming — the shepherd's wife from 
Whinnyrig yonder, the poor crotor 
from the edge of the peat-moss, or 
little Jessie's mother bound for the 
universal rural-shop at the Brigend. 
We are drawing near to the Brigend 
— ah'eady the aromatic flavour of the 
peats warms the chill air with word 
of household fires, and we see smoke 
rise beyond the ash-trees — the smoke 
of our old family home, the kind 
hearth of Bumside. 

Hush ! whether it were hope or fear, 
is no ntatter ; the steps have ceased ; 
vain this breathless listening to hear 
them again ; go on through the ash- 
trees, Menie Laurie — on through the 
simple gateway of this humble rural 
world. By the fireside— in the cot- 
tage — with such simple joy as friendly 
words and voices of children cui give 
you — this is your life. 

And only one— only one — this your 
mother— to watch your looks and ges- 
tures—the falling and the rising of 
your tired heart. Wistful eyes she 
turns upon you — tender cares. Look 
up to repay her, Menie ; smile for her 
comfort ; you are all that remains to 
her, and she is all that remains to 
you. 

Look up; see how solemnly the 
ash-trees 11^ their old bleached anna 
to heaven. Look up, Menie Laurie ; 
but here, at our very ear, these bewil- 
dering steps sgain 1 

Do not shrink ; here has come the 
ordeal yon have looked for many 
a day. Well said your prophetic 
heart, that it drew near in the hush 
and silence of this fated time. They 
stand there, arched and canopied, un- 
der these familiar trees, the hainlet's 
quiet houses receding behind them — 
Bumside yonder, the limit of the scene, 
and the bum, the kindly country 
voice, singing a quiet measure to keep 
them calm. An old man and a young, 
leamed with experiences of life : the 
elder, fresh and noble, daring to meet 
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the world with open face, aware of all 
the greatest tniths and mysteries of 
^e wonderful existence which we call 
common life, bnt nothing more ; the 
yonnger, trained in a more painful 
Bcho^, with his lesson of self- forget- 
ting newly conned, with knowl^ge 
sadder than his father's, with a heart 
and conscience qnivering still with 
self-inflicted wounds — they stand 
there bareheaded under the cloudy 
sky— not with the salutation of com- 
mon respect, which might permit them 
to pass on. A courtly natural grace 
about them both, makes their atti- 
tude all the more remarkable. With 
blanched cheeks and failing eyes, Me- 
nie Laurie's face droops; she dares 
not look up, but waits, trembling so 
greatly that she can scarcely stand, 
for what has to be said. 

Mrs Laurie, with a sudden impulse 
of protection, draws her child's arm 
within her own — ^moves forward stead- 
ily, all her pride of mother and of wo- 
man coming to her aid ; bows to her 
right hand and her left ; says she is 
glad to see that this is really Mr Ran- 
dall, and not the wraith her simple 
Jenny had supposed ; and, speaking 
thus in a voice which is but a murmur 
of inarticulate sound to Menie, bows 
again, and would pass on. 

But John Home of Crofthill lays 
his hand upon her sleeve. *' You and 
me have no outcast to settle. Leave 
the bairns to themselves.'' 

With a startled glance Birs Laurie 
looks round her, at the old man's face 
of anxious friendliness, at the deep 
flush on Randall's brow, and at her 
own Menie's drooping head. *^ ShaJl 
I leave you, Menie ? ^ Menie makes 
no answer— as pale and as cold as 
marble, with a giddy pain in her fore- 
head, unable to raise her swimming 
eyes— but she makes a great effort to 
support herself, as her mother gradu- 
ally looses her hand from her arm. 

Passive, silent, her whole mind ab- 
sorbed with the pain it takes to keep 
herself erect, and guide her faltering 
steps along the road ; but Randall is 
by Menie's side once more. 

Father and mother have gone on, 
back towards the cottage ; silently, 
without a word, these parted hearts 
follow them side by side. If she had 
any power left but what is wanted 
for her own support, she would won- 



der why Randall does not speak. She 
does wonder, indeed, faintly, even 
through her pain. With downcast 
eyes like hers, he walks beside her, 
through this chill dewy air, between 
these rustling hedges, in a conscious 
silence, which every moment becomes 
more overpowering, more strange. 

''Menie I" With a sudden start 
she acknowledges her name; but there 
is nothing more. 

'' I said, when we parted, that you 
were disloyal to me and to Nature," 
said Randall, after another pause. 
'' Menie, I have learned many a thing 
since then. It was I that was disloyal 
to Nature— but never to vou." 

Still no answer; this giddmess 
grows upon her, though she does not 
miss a syllable of what he says. 

" There is no question between us 
— ^none that does not fade like a va- 
pour before the sunlight I see. Menie, 
can you trust me again? " 

She cannot answer— she can do no- 
thing but falter and stumble upon 
this darkening road. It grows like 
night to her. What is this she leans 
upon— the arm of Randall Home? 

Miss Janet sits in her shawl of state 
in Jenny's kitchen — very curious and 
full of anxiety. '' £b, woman, such 
a sair heart I had," said Miss Janet, 
'' when wha should come, as fast up 
the road as if he kent I was watching, 
but my ain bairn? He hasna been 
hame since July's wedding; ye would- 
na think it o' a grand lad like our 
Randall, and him sae clever, and sae 
muckle thocht o' in the world — but 
when he gaed owre his father's door- 
stane again, the puir laddie grat like 
a bairn. Will you look if they're 
coming, Jenny ? — nae word o' them ? 
£h, woman, what can make Miss 
Menie sae ill at the like o' him ? " 

'' The like o' him's nae such great 
things," said Jenny, with a little snort. 
" I wouldna say but what Miss Menie 
has had far better in her offer. She's 
a self-willed thing— she'll no take 
Jenny's word ; but weel I wat, if she 
askit me ^" 

" Whisht, you're no to say a word," 
cried Miss Janet, coming in from the 
door. " I see them on the road— I 
see them coming hame. Jenny, you're 
no to speak. Miss Menie and my 
Randall, they're ae heart ance mair." 

And so it was— one heart, but not 
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a heart at ease; the lore-renewed tamn leaves; a warmer atmosphere 
still owned a pang of terror. Bat daj crept into the cottage, a brighter son- 
after day came oat of the softening shine filled its homely rooms. Day 
heavens — ^hoar after hoar preached by day, advancing steadily, the son 
and expoanded of the mellowed na- drew farther in, to his domestic place* 
tare — the soal which had learned to The mother gave her welcome hear^- 
forget itself; other pictures rose nnder ly ; the daughter, saying nothing, felt 
Menie's fingers — faces which looked the more; and no one said a word 
yon bravely in the face— eyes that of grambling, save perverse Jenny, 
forgot to donbt and criticise. The who wept with joy the while, when 
cloads cleared from her firmament in another year and another life lighted 
gnsts and rapid evolutions, as before np into natural gladness the sweet 
these brisk October winds. One fear harmonious quiet of Menie Laurie's 
followed another, falling like the au- heart 



MABATHOK. 

[NcU, — These lines were written shortly after a yisit to the plain of Marathon^ 
and personal inspection of the ground. The historical facts are taken from 
Herodotus; the mythological allusions, and other incidental circumstances, from 
the two chapters of Paosanias (Att. i., c. 15 & 82), where the paintings of the 
famous Portico of the Stoics in Athens, and the district of Marathon, are de- 
aoribed with characteristic detail.] 



From high Pentelicus' pine-clad height* 

A voice of warning came. 
That shook the silent autumn night 

With fear to Medians name. 
Pan from his Marathonian cavef 

Sent screams of midnight terror^ 
And darkling horror curled the wave 
On the broad sea*s moonlit mirror. 

Woe, Persia, woe ! thou liest low, low 1 

Let the golden palaces groan I 
Te mothers weep for sons that shall sleep 
In gore on Marathon 1 



Where Indus and Hydaspes roU, 
Where treeless deserts glow. 

Where Scythians roam beneath the pole 
O'er fields of hardened snow, 



* Pentelions overhangs the south side of the plain of Marathon^ separating it from 
the great Attic plain. Those who hare seen the beautiful Bay of Brodick, in tha 
Island of Arran, hare seen Marathon on a small scaloy except that Goat Fell, whioh 
represents Pentelicus, is on the north. On the south, or Athenian side, this famona 
mountain is sufficiently bare, but towards Marathon it is richly wooded ; and the 
direct road from the Tillage of Vrana to the ralley of the Cephissus, oyer the north* 
west shoulder of the mountain, is one of the wildest and most picturesque passes ia 
Greece. 

t Pan played a somewhat prominent part in the great Persian war. — (HxBODOTUfl^ 
t« 105.) He had a famous cave near Marathon (Pausait., l 82), which arohssolo- 

^^ have idly endeavoured to identify. 
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The great Darius rnles ; and now, 

Thoa little Greece, to thee 
He comes; thon thin-soiled Athens, how 
Shalt thon dare to be free? 

There is a Grod that wields the rod 

Above : bj Him alone 
The Greek shall be free, when the Mode shall flee 
In shame from Marathon. 

8. 

He comes ; and o*er the bright ^gean, 

Where his masted army came, 
The subject isles uplift the padan 

Of glory to his name. 
Strong Naxos, strong Eretria yield ; 

His captains near the shore 
Of Marathon's fair and fateful field, 
Where a tyrant marched before. * 

And a traitor guide, the sea beside. 
Now marks the land for his own. 
Where the marshes red shall soon be the bed 
Of the Mede in Marathon. 

4. 

Who shall number the host of the Mede ? 

Their high-tiered gklleys ride 
Like locust-bands with darkening speed 

Across the groaning tide. 
Who shall tell the many-hoofed tramp 

That shakes the dusty plain ? 
Where the pride of the horse is the strength of his camp, 
Shall the Mede forget to gain ? 

O fair is the pride of those tnrms as they ride. 

To the eye of the morning shown I 
But a god in the sky hath doomed them to lie 
In dust on Marathon. 

5. 
Dauntless beside the sounding sea 

The Athenian men reveal 
Their steady strength. That they are free 

They know; and inly feel 
Their high election on that day 

In foremost fight to stand. 
And dash the enslaving yoke away 
From all the Grecian land. 

Their praise shall sound the world around. 

Who shook the Persian throne. 
When the shout of the free travelled over the sea 
From famous Marathon. 

6. 
From dark Clthseron^s sacred slope 

The small Platsan band 
Bring hearts that swell with patriot hope 

To wield a common brand 

* Darius was led bj Hippias, who was ^miliar with this approach, to Attica^ 
having come this way with his father, Pisistratus, when that tyrant established him- 
self in the sovereignty of Attioa for the last time. 
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With Thesens' sons at danger's gates ; 

While spell-boand Sparta stands, 
And for the pale moon's changes waits 
With stiff and stolid hands, 

And hath no share in the glory rare 

That Athens made her own. 
When the long-haired Mode with fearful speed 
Fell back from Marathon. 

7. 
*' On, sons of the Greeks I '* the war-cry rolls, 

" The land that gave joa birth, 
Yonr wives, and all the dearest sools 

That circle ronnd each hearth ; 
The shrines npon a thousand hills, 

The memory of yoor sires. 
Nerve now with brass yonr resolute wills, 
And fan year valorous fires 1 " 

And on like a wave came the rush of the brave— 

" Ye sons of the Greeks, on, on I " 
And the Mede stept back from the eager attack 
Of the Greek in Marathon. 

8. 
Hear'st thou the rattling of spears on the right ? 

See'st thou the gleam in the sky ? 
The gods come to aid the Greeks in the fight, 

And the favouring heroes are nigh. 
The lion's hide I see in the sky. 
And the knotted club so fell. 
And kingly Theseus' conquering eye. 
And Macaria, nymph of the well. * 

Purely, purely the fount did flow. 

When the mom's first radiance shone ; 
But eve shall know the crimson flow 
Of its wave by Marathon. 

9. 
On, son of Cimon, bravely on ! 

And ArLs tides j ust ! 
Your names have made the field your own. 

Your foes are in the dust. 
The Lydian satrap &purs his steed. 

The Persian's bow is broken ; 
His purple pales ; the vanquished Mede 
Beholds the angry token 

Of thundering Joveihat rules above ; 

And the bubbling marshes moan f 
With the trampled dead that hare found their bed 
In gore at Marathon. 



tron-saint, to use modem language, of Marathon; and, 
qnered, Theseus could not be absent. These two heroes, 
ed in the picture of the battle of Marathon in the painted 
be fountain of Macaria, the daughter of Hercules and Dei- 
kusanias, (i. c. 32), as being on the field of Marathon ; and 
U on the road ftrom Marathon to Rhamnns, near the north 
\1t Fiolaj is willing to baptise with the name of the old 

lire marshes, mostly orergrown with great reeds, one at 
e Persians, ef course, were driren back into the marsh at 
represented in the painting on the Stoa. 
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10. 

The ships have sailed fit>m Marathon 

On swift disaster's wings ; 
And an evil dream hath fetched a groan 

From the heart of the king of kings. 
An eagle he saw, in the shades of night. 

With a dove that bloodily strove ; 
Anct^e weak hath vanquished the strong in fight — 
The ^agle hath fled from the dove. 

Great Jove, that reigns in the starry plains, 

To the heart of the king hath shown, 
That the boastfnl parade of his pride was laid 
In dost at Marathon. 

11. 

Bnt through Pentelicns' winding vales 

The hymn triumphal runs, 
And high-shrined Athens proudly hails 

Her free-returning sons. 
Chaste Pallas, from her ancient rock, 

Her round shield's beaming blaze 
Bavs down ; her frequent worshippers flock. 
And high the psean raise. 

How in deathless glory the famous story 

Shall on the winds be blown. 
That the long-haired Mede was driven with speed 
By the Greeks from Marathon. 

12. 

And Greece shall be a hallowed name 
While the sun shail climb the pole. 
And Marathon fan strong f^dom's flame 

In many a pilgrim soul. 
And o'er that mound where heroes sleep, * 

By the waste and reedy shore. 
Full many a patriot eye shall weep. 
Till Time shall be no more. 

And the Bard shall brim with a holler hymn. 

When he stands by that mound alone, 
And feel no shrine on earth more divine 
Than the dust of Marathon. 

J. S. B. 



* The famous mound in the middle of the battle-field, mentioned by PansaniaSy and 
described by all modem trayellers. 
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Northward and eastward the ejes 
of EDglisbmen are tnmiog, strainiDg 
to catch a glimpse of the white sails 
of their conntry^s ships, to discern the 
streaks of smoke which tell of far-off 
steamers, or to hear the echo at least 
of their thundering canfion. And 
manj, too, not content to wait for 
tidings, are hurrying towards the 
scenes of action, if haply they may 
witness or sooner learn what the for- 
tune of war may bring. Due east 
from the northern part of our island 
the Baltic fleet is now manoeuyring ; 
but from London the speediest route 
is through Belgium, and along the 
German railways, till the trayeller 
reaches Stettin. Thence he can skirt 
the Baltic landwards by Konigsberg 
as far as Memel, beyond which it 
will scarcely be safe to yenture; or he 
can, by ship or boat, from the mouths 
of the Stettiner Haaf, prosecute his 
recognisance on the waters of the east 
sea itself. 

But as mere eyer-moying couriers, 
few, even in these exciting times, 
will trayel. Most men will stop now 
and then, look about them, ask ques- 
tions, gather information, reflect be- 
tween whiles, and thus add interest 
at once and extract instruction from 
the countries they pass through. Espe- 
cially they will obserye what bears 
upon their indiyidual professions, pur- 
suits, or fayourite studies ; and thus, 
almost without effort, will gather new 
materials, to be used up in the details 
of ordinary life, when, the warlike 
curiosity being gratified, they return 
again to the welcome routine of home 
or domestic duties. 

Such has been our own case. In a 
recent run from London through 
Stettin into Western Prussia, in less 
ffenial weather than now preyails ; and 
ft may interest our readers to make 
the journey with us, by anticipation, 
at their own firesides, while the trunks 
and passports are preparing for their 
own real journey. 

On the 27th of January, at eight in 
the morning, a huge pyramid of lug- 
gage blocked up ^e London station 
of the South-eastern Railway. Troops 
'^^ boys hoyered about, some true 



Cockney lads, and others half-Frenchi- 
fied, with an occasional usher fussing 
about the boxes. " Do yon see that 
mountain, sir ? " said the superinten- 
dent to ns. ** All school traps, sir.** 
" Two hundred boys at least ? '* we 
interposed, interrogatiyely. ** No ; 
only fifty. Fill a steamer, sir, itself." 
Howeyer, the master contriyed to get 
all put right, the mountain yani^ed 
into the waggons, the whistle blew, 
and we were off. The boys gaye a 
hearty hurra as we left the station, 
which they repeated, time after time, 
at eyery fresh start we made, from 
station to station. At Doyer the 
boat was waiting, the day fine, the 
wind in our fayour, the sea mode- 
rately smooth, and by 1L40 we were 
on our way to Calais. Alas for the 
braye boys 1 The last cheer was giyen 
as they bade adieu to the cliffii of 
Doyer. Mdancholy came oyer them 
by degrees. It was painful to see 
how home-sick they became. From 
the bottom of their stomachs they 
regretted leaying their natiye land, 
and, heart-sore, chopfsllen, and sorely 
begrimed as to their smart caps and 
jackets, they paraded, two hours after, 
before the customhouse at Calais, 
like the broken relics of a defeated 
army. M. Henequin was importing 
the half-yearly draft of Cockney boys 
to his sdiool at Guinea ; and we re- 
commend such of our readers as are 
curious in sea-comforts respectfully 
to decline the companionship of M. 
Henequin and his troop, should they 
at any future time lucklessly stumble 
upon them on the gangway of a 
steamer. 

At Calais the patriotic and Pro- 
testant Englishman, who yisits the 
cathedral of Ndtre Dame, will parti- 
cularly admire a huge modem paint- 
ing, which is supposed to adorn the 
north transept, and will haye no diffi- 
culty in interpreting the meaning 
looks of the gaping peasantry when 
he reads underneath — *' Calais taken 
from the English in 1558, and restartd 
to Catholicity:' 

The Pas de Calais— at least that 
portion of the department of that 
name through which the railway runs 
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— at once tells the Eoglistimaii that he 
is in a new coantry. Low, wet, and 
marshj, lil^e the seaward part of 
Holland, it is parcelled oat, drained, 
and fenced by namberless ditches. 
Wandering over its tame and, in 
winter at least, most uninviting sur- 
face, the eye finds only occwonal 
rows of small pollard willows to rest 
npon, as if the scavengers of the land 
had all gone home to dinner, and in 
the mean time had planted their 
brooms in readiness along the sides 
of the ditches they were employed to 
Bconr. 

Bat passing St Omer and ap- 
proaching Haxebrook, the land lifts 
itself above the sea marshes, be- 
comes strong and loamy, and fitted 
for every agricaltaral paipose. Ar- 
rived at Lille, the traveller is al- 
ready in the heart of the most 
fertile portion of northern France. 
Twin fortresses of great strength, 
Lille and Yalendennes, are also twin 
centres of what, in certain points 
of view, is the most wonderful indas- 
try of France. The sugar beet finds 
here a favourite soil and climate, 
and a rural and indastrial population 
suited to the favourable prosecution of 
the beet- sugar manufacture. Though 
long before suggested and tried in 
Germany, this manufacture is purely 
French in its economical origin. The 
Continental Svstem of the first Napo- 
leon raised colonial produce to a fabu- 
lous price. At six francs a-pound 
colonial sugar was within the reach 
of few. The high price tempted many 
to cast about for means of producing 
sugar at home, and a great stimulus 
was given to this research by the 
magnificent premium of a million of 
francs offered by the Emperor to the 
successful discoverer of a permanent 
source of supply from plants of native 
growth. Of the many plants tried, 
the beet proved the most promising; 
but it required twenty years of strug- 
gles and failures, and conquering of 
difficulties, to place the new industry 
on a comparatively independent basis. 
Twenty years more has enabled it 
to compete successfhUy with colonial 
sugar, and to pay an equal tax into 
the French excheqaer. From France 
and Belgium the industry returned to 
its native Germanv, and has since 
spread far into the interior of Russia. 



The total produce of this Und of 
sugar on the continent of Europe has 
now reached the enormous quantity of 
three hundred and sixty millions of 
pounds, of which France produces 
about one hundred and fifty millions 
in three hundred and thirty -four 
manafactories. 

It is a pleasant excursion on a fine 
day in autumn, when the beet flour- 
ishes still green in the fields, and the 
roots are nearly ripe for pulling, to 
drive out from Lille, as we did some 
years ago, among the coantry farmers 
ten or twelve miles around. The land 
is so rich and promising, and on the 
whole so well tilled— and yet in the 
hands of good English or Scotch 
farmers might, we fancy, be made to 
yield so much more, and to look so 
much nicer, and drier, and cleaner, 
that we enjoy at once the gratification 
which in its present condition it is 
sure to yield us, while we pleasantly 
flatter ourselves at the same time 
with the thoughts of what we could 
make it. That it is not badly culti- 
vated the practical man will infer 
from the average produce of sugar- 
bi^t being estimated about Lille at 
sixteen, and about Valenciennes at 
nineteen tons an acre. At the same 
time, that much improvement is pos- 
sible he will gather from the fact that, 
though often strong and but little 
undulating, the land is stUi uncon- 
scious of thorough drainage, and of the 
benefits which underground tiles and 
broken stones have so liberally con- 
ferred upon us. 

The adioining provinces of Hainault 
and Brabant — which the traveller 
leaves to the right on his way to Ghent 
and Brussels — are the seat of the 
sugar-manufacture in Belgium. There 
the average yield of beetroot is said 
to be from eighteen to twenty- four 
tons an acre, the land in general being 
excellent, while the totid produce of 
beet-sugar in Belgium is ten millions 
of pounds. In Belgium, as in France, 
the home-growth of sugar is equal to 
about one- half of the home consump- 
tion. 

Late in the evening we found our- 
selves in Brussels, and the following 
morning— though wet and dirty— we 
were visiting, as strangers do, the 
numerous churches. It was Sunday : 
and as in the face of nature we had 
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seen in the Pas de Calais that we 
were in a foreign coontry, so to-day 
the appearance of the streets told ni 
at every step that we were among a 
foreign people. The shops open every- 
wherOf and more than nsoally fre- 

anented ; the nniversal holiday spark- 
ng npon every face: the fireqoent 
priests in gowns, bands, and broad- 
brims to be met with on the streets ; 
the crowding to morning mass at St 
Gadole's and St Jacqnes* ; the pions 
indifference of the apparently devout 
congregations ; the huddling together 
and intermixture among them of all 
classes and costumes ; the mechanical 
crossings and genuflections even in 
the remotest comers, where only the 
tinkling of the bells was faintly heard ; 
the easy ahr of superiority, and lasy 
movements and mumbling of the offi- 
ciating clergy at the altar; and the 
happy contentment pictured on every 
face as the crowd streamed from the 
door when the service was ended ; — 
all these things spoke of a foreign 
people and a foreign church. The 
evening theatres and Sunday amuse- 
ments told equally of foreign ideas 
and foreign habits: while the old 
town-hall and the other quaint build- 
ings which the English traveller re- 
gards at every new visit with new 
pleasure, kept constantly before his 
eyes that he was in a foreign dty. 

The characteristic of Belgium among 
foreign countries is, that, with the ex- 
ception of Spain, it is probably the 
most completely Roman Catholic so- 
vereignty in Europe. To this almost 
exclusive devotion to the Roman 
Church the peculiarities to which we 
have referred are mainly to be 
ascribed. Of its population, which by 
the last census was 4,337,000, not less 
than 4,327,000 were Roman Catho- 
lics, and only 7,868 ProtesUnts. The 
total expense of the dominant Church 
to the state, which pays all the clergy, 
is 4,366,000 francs, or about a franc 
arhead for each member of the Church. 
It has besides private revenues of 
various kinds for repairing churches, 
for charitable foundations, &c., 
amounting to 800,000 fhmcs, making 
the total revenue about 5,000,000 
of francs. This, divided among five 
thousand clergy of all ranks, gives less 
than one thousand francs as the ave- 
rage stipend. And when we add to 



this that the archbishop*s stipend is 
only £840, that of a bishop £580, and 
of a cathedral canon from £100 to 
£130, we should fancy the Chorch to 
be in money matters po<Mr, and the 
clergy badly off. But Li Protestant 
oouutries we understand very little of 
the system of fees and unseen pay- 
ments in the Catholic Church, and we 
form probably a very erroneous idea 
of the real income and means of living 
of a Roman Catholic clergy when we 
conclude that, as a general rule, their 
main dependence is npon the known 
and avowed salaries they derive from 
the State or from other public 
sources. 

While we are at home discossing 
with some little sectarian animoBity 
the subject of State payments to Pop- 
ish chaplains for our prisons and mili- 
tary hos^taJs, it is but ftir to this 
most CatDolic country to mention, that 
to the 7,368 Protestanto the Belgian 
state-chest pays yearly 56,000 francs 
to eleven native pastors and six 
Church of England ministers, for sala- 
ries and other church expens^— being 
at the rate of eiffht francs for each 
Protestant in the kingdom. It allows 
also 7,900 francs to the Jews, or 
about seven fhmcs a-head. For their 
religious liberality the reader will give 
such credit to the Belgian clergy as 
he may think they deserve. 

Detained by unforeseen drcnm- 
stances for a day in Brussels, we wit- 
nessed the honours paid to Prince 
Napoleon on his entry from Paris, 
and in the afternoon were on our way 
to Cologne. Passing Lonvain and 
Tirlemont in the dark, we recognised 
the neighbourhood of Liege only by 
its coke-ovens and iron-works, and 
an hour before midnight reached 
Cologne. 

Cologne, with tiiy sixty stinks still 
redolent, even a midnight entrance 
reveals to travelling olfactories thy 
odoriferous presence ! As we jogged 
along to the Hotel Disch, enjoying 
alone a luxurious omnibus, the slum- 
bering memory of long-familiar smeUs 
sprung up fresh in our nostrils, and 
awoke us to the full conviction that 
our railway conductor had made no 
mistake, and that we were really 
passing beneath the shadow of the 
magnificent cathedral of Cologne. 

Early morning saw us pacing the 
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nave of the gigantic pile, admiring 
anew its glonons windows, peering 
into its chapels, glancing hnrriedlj 
at its saintly pictures, turning away 
both eyes and ears from nnwhofesome- 
looking priests intoning the morning 
service, admiring the hj-^ltLj called 
"private worship," which was pro- 
ceeding at the same moment in the 
northern aisle, and offending sas- 
ceptible nn-feeM officials by inde- 
cent looks, as we stealthily paced the 
clrcnmference of the lordly choir. 
No familiarity can reconcile an Eng- 
lish Protestant to the mnmmeries of 
a worship performed before tawdry 
dolls by the light even of a dozen 
penny candles. And the paltriness 
appears the greater in a vast pile like 
this, which itself is bat a feeble at- 
tempt to do something adequate to 
the greatness of Him who dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands. 
This feeling awoke within ns in full 
force as we came, in our promenade 
ronnd the church, upon a large side- 
chapel, with its Virgin dressed in 
lace, enclosed in a small glass cup- 
board, with votive offerings of waxen 
limbs and other objects hung up 
beside it, while three small candles 
in dirty sconces burned beneath. 
And before this trumpery exhibition 
knelt and prayed grave men and 
women, who had passed the middle 
of life; and young girls with warm 
hearts, who had still the world with 
all its lures and temptations before 
them. Pity that hearts so devout 
and so susceptible should be so badly 
directed — that the plain helps and 
comforts of Scripture should be set 
aside for the aggrandisement of a 
powerful craft I 

Much had been done here by archi- 
tects and masons since our former 
visit. Much money had been collect- 
ed and expended, and many men are 
still at work on this vast building; 
and yet the stranger^s eye dlBCovers 
from without only small changes to 
have been effected during the past 
ten years. Here and there, as he 
walks around it, a white pillar, or a 
less discoloured arch, tells him where 
the workmen have been busy; but 
the several portions of the work are 
so massive, and proceed of necessity 
so slowly, that the progress of years 
produces advances which seem ahnost 



microscopic when compared with the 
whole. While they satisfy us, how- 
ever, that generations will still come 
and go, leaving the growing cathe- 
dral still immature, yet they give 
ns at the same time a far grander 
idea both of the vastness of the work 
which has already been accomplish- 
ed, and of the original greatness 
of the conception, which so many 
centuries have failed to embody fully 
in durable stone. 

At eleven in the forenoon we had 
already crossed the Rhine to Dentz, 
had Ukea our seats on the Winden 
ndlway, and at the blowing of the 
official trumpet had begun to move 
along the rich flat land which here 
borders the Rhine. The walls and 
river-face of Cologne, now spread out 
before us, carried back our musings 
to the times of the historical gran- 
deur of this ancient city. During 
the period of Roman greatness, em- 
perors of the world were bom and 
proclaimed within its walls ; centuries 
later, a king of the Franks was chosen 
in Cologne ; and still six hundred and 
fifty years later began that bright 
period of its commercial prosperity, 
which for three hundred years made 
it the most flourishing city of North- 
em Europe. Thirty thousand fight« 
ing men, fh>m among its own armed 
citizens, could then march defiantJy 
from its gates. Its whole population 
is now but ninety thousand, and its 
trade comparatively trifling. 

But the cause of this decline inte- 
rests an Englishman more than the 
actual decay. Commerce, it is tme, 
had begun in the seventeenth century 
to find new channels, and this circum- 
stance, had the city been merely 
abandoned to supineness, might have 
gradually affected its prosperity. But 
it was positive measures of repression 
that forced it to decline. It fell under 
the dominion of the Roman priest- 
hood, which first drove out the Jews, 
afterwards banished the weavers, and 
finally, in 1618, expelled the Pro- 
testants. From this time, for nearly 
two hundred years, it l)ecame a nest 
of monks and beggars, till at the Re- 
volution the French changed every- 
thing, drove out the two thousand 
^ve hundred city clergy, seized their 
revenues, and tumed to other uses 
their two hundred religious buildings. 
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Hand OTer Liverpool or London to 
the same clerical dominion, and the 
same depressing conseonences wonld 
meet oertainlj follow. 

High oyer walls and houses, as we 
fljr along the railway, towers the 
cathedral, with its ancient crane stUl 
erect on its nnfinisbed tower. Who 
designed this hoge building? Alas! 
centuries before his work is complete, 
the name of the architect is lost. Six 
hundred years ago the work was 
begun, but the glory of God is the 
plea on which it has been prosecuted, 
and upon that altar the humble de- 
signer has sacrificed his fame 1 

And as it fades from the sight, 
memory recalls another scene which, 
lour centuries ago, was witnessed 
beneath the shadow of this great pile. 
In a small upper room, with rude 
appliances, and a scanty store of 
materials, two men are seen curious- 
ly putting together the letters of a 
movable alphabet, arranging them 
into the form of tin^ pages, and with 
slow deliberation impressing them, 
page by page, on the anxiously mois- 
tened paper. The younger of the two 
is William Caxton, the father of 
English printing. Here he learned 
the then young art which has since 
rendered him famous in his native 
land. How would William Caxton 
admire, could he now for a moment 
be carried into the printing' oflSce of a 
metropolitan journal, ana see with 
what marvellous speed and certainty 
the operations he watched so anxious- 
ly at Cologne are now conducted. 

But as the quick thoughts course 
through our mind, we rush as quickly 
along towards Dnsseldorf. We have 
now left the country of hedgerows of 
timber and of visible fences, and divi- 
sions of the land. Open, flat, and 
rich, it stretches inward from the 
Bhine, often light, and sometimes 
sandy or gravelly ; all cultivated on 
the flat, all neat and clean, but 
naked, at this season, both of animal 
and vegetable life. A few sheep 
sprinkled over one field, and a rare 
man or woman trudging along be- 
side deep ditches, were the only 
symptoms of moving life we saw b^ 
tween Cologne and Dnsseldorf; while 
pollard trees here and there, and long 
rows of unpollarded poplars by the 
highway-sides, where a village was 



near, as tamely represented the vege- 
table ornaments which beantiiy aa 
English landscape. 

Following the Bhine fox tweatj 
miles farther, the line turns to the 
right, and we pass through the ooal 
district which supplies the soft ooke 
by which the locomotives are fed, and 
the dirty-looking coal to which the 
neighbouring re^oo owes so much of 
its industrial prosperity. Iron fiir- 
naces, coal-pits, and chemical m«an- 
Victories, remind ns, as we pass Ober- 
hausen, of the denser peopled mod 
more smoke- blackened coal-fields of 
northern and western England, while 
ail the appointments we see aroimd 
them speak of an economy in man- 
agement somewhat difierent from our 
own. No heaps of waste and hom- 
ing coal indicate the approach to m 
ooTliery, nor columns of black smoke 
vomiting waste fuel into the tainted 
air, nor wheels and ropes rattling and 
busily revolving in the open day, nor 
troops of blackened men and boys 
lifting their heads to gaze, as the train 
skims swiftly by. Fine buildings 
cover in ancT conceal the openings to 
the pits with all their gear ; and it b 
not quite obvious whether climate 
and profit compel this system, or 
whether it is the general habits of 
the people which thus manifest them- 
selves. Cattle are kept under cover 
neariy all the year through ; thoughts 
are very much kept under cover, even 
in so-called constitutional Prussia and 
Hanover; and the operations of the 
coal-pit may be boxed in and hidden 
horn the vulgar gase, merely as the 
consequence of a precautionary habit. 

Donimund, with its fortifications, 
and its associations with the ftimons 
'* Yebm-gericht,'* stands in the middle 
of this coal-field. Several borings in 
progress on the flats of black land, 
which stretch away from its old walls, 
exhibited the living influence of rail- 
way communication in changing the 
surface even of old countries, m open- 
ing up long-neglected resources, and 
in imparting new energy to half-dor- 
mant populations. Through the fer- 
tile Hellweg we sped along, leaving 
Dordmund behind us, and throng the 
region of Westphalian hams, till the 
dark wet night overtook ns. But, 
easy and comfortable in our luxurious 
carriages, we only quitted the train at 
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Hanover that we might spend a mom- 
ing in a city with which England has 
had so many relations. 

From the moment the Englishman 
enters a Continental railway carriage, 
and especially if he is proceeding into 
Germany, two things strike him : First, 
the extreme Inxnry, roominess, and 
comfort of the carriages; and, second, 
the universal propensity to the nse of 
tobacco. The second-class carriages 
are generally fnlly equal in their fit- 
ting and provisions for ease to onr 
British first-class, while the German 
first-class carriaffes snrprise ns by 
the numerous little thoughtfol appli- 
ances they exhibit to the wants and 
fancies of their temporary occupants. 
This seems rather a contradiction to 
an Englishman, who flatters himself 
that the word contort is indigenous 
to his own country, and who actually 
sees, go where he will, that in its 
domestic arrangements an English 
house and houshold is the most com* 
fortable in the world. This discord- 
ance between the practice of home 
and foreign countries, is probably to 
be traced to the difference of general 
habits and tendencies. To an English- 
man, home is the place which is dearer 
than any other. In it he spends his 
time chiefly. He makes his home, 
therefore, and likes to see it made, the 
most comfortable place of all. To 
him a public conveyance or a public 
place of resort is no permanent temp- 
tation. He comes back always the 
happier, and he counts generally how 
soon he may get back again to his 
home. But on the Continent it is 
generally different Home has few 
comforts or attractions, chiefly be- 
cause habit has led to the custom of 
dining, of supping, of sipping coffee 
and punch, of drinking wine, and of 
smoking, in public The public places 
of resort are made comfortable and 
luxurious to invite these visits. People 
look for and provide more comfort 
abroad than at home ; and thus into 
their railway carriages, which, like 
other public places, are really smoking- 
shops, they carry the luxurious ap- 
pliances which they deny themselves 
at home. 

In Germanv there is thus an excuse 
for travelling m second-class carriages, 
because of thehr excellence, which we 
do not possess in England. This cus- 



tom, in consequence, is very general, 
not only among natives, but among 
foreigners also. " On the Continent,** 
says Professor Silllman, in a book of 
travels he has lately published, ** and 
particularly in Germany, we have 
generally taken the second-class car- 
riages. They are in all respects de- 
sirable, and few persons, except the 
nobility, travel in those of the first 
class, which appear to possess no ad- 
vantage except the aristocratic one of 
partial exclusion of other classes by 
the higher price." There is, perhaps, 
a little advantage in point of comfort ; 
but the second-dass carriages are cer- 
tainly in this respect quite equal to 
the average of the railway cars in the 
United States. As to our second- 
class carriages in England, they are, 
adds Professor Silllman, '* made very 
uncomfortable. They have no cushions, 
but simply naked board seats. The 
backs are high and perpendicular.'* 
But in these arrangements the learned 
Professor was not aware that our rail- 
way directors patriotically study the 
conservation of our domestic habits. 
Were the carriages made too com- 
fortable, people might prefer them to 
theur own easy-chairs and sofas at 
home, and thus might be tempted to 
frequent them too much and too often 
for the gener^ good. As to ourselves, 
we have always taken first-class tickets 
in our German tour, chiefly because 
in this way we could, in most cases, 
secure to ourselves a carriage in whidi 
we could avoid, for our lungs and our 
clothes, the contandnation of the per- 
petual tobacca In West Prussia, it 
IS true, we were told that nobody but 
" prinzen und narren " (princes and 
fools) travelled flrst class ; but even 
with the risk of such nicknames we 
continued our plan. 

" On ne fume pas id,** you sea 
stuck up on a rare Bdgian carriage in 
a long train ; and in Prussia a ticket 
with the words, *^ FUr nicht ranch- 
ende," is in like manner suspended to 
a carriage in most of the trains on the 
main lines. But if this select carriage 
be full, you must take your place 
among itiefumeurs or the rattchende; 
and should you there be fortunate 
enough to escape the torments of liv- 
ing smoke, yon have the still more 
detestable odours to endure, the after- 
smells which linger wherever tobacco* 
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smokera bare been. We ba^e lately 
perceived symptoms of tbe Introdnc- 
tion of tbls custom Into our English 
itdlwaj-carriages. We trust that no 
desire to increase the home reyenoe 
in these war times will indoce even 
onr most patriotic railway directors 
to shnt their eves to the growth of so 
annoying a nnisanoe. 

A morning In Hanover is agreeably 
spent Like other German cittee, it 
has derived an impulse from tbe rail- 
way, and new streets and magnificent 
bnUdings already connect the station 
with the older parts of the town. But 
it is in these old streets and thdr 
qnaint buildings that the greatest en- 
joyment awaits the sight-seer. The 
dress and manners of tbe people, espe- 
ciaUy in tbe markets, their habits and 
tastes, as indicated by the articles 
everywhere exposed for sale, and espe- 
cially the qnaint old Gothic and cn- 
rioosly - ornamented houses, which 
range thdr gables here and there 
along the streets— these attractions 
interest even the keenest lovers of 
progress. Old-world times come up 
on tbe memory with all thebr associa- 
tions, and by dint of contrast awaken 
trabis of thought not the less pleasant 
that tbev are totally different from 
tbose which railways and their accom- 
paniments are continually suggesting 
tons. 

Among these quahit old houses, 
that in which LeibnlU lived is in it- 
self one of the most attractive, and in 
its associations by far the most in- 
terestinff. Elevated from the din of 
the main street (Schmiede strasse) 
on which it is situated, the philosopher 
is said to have studied in tbe garret 
wbich looks out from tbe upper part 
of the gable, and there to have arrived 
at those results of thought which have 
given both his name and bis monu- 
ment a place in the annals of the city, 
which none of its kings can boast of. 
It is honourable to one of these kings, 
Ernest Augustus, that he bought Uie 
old house, and caused it to be kept 
frx>m disrepair, and to the citizens of 
Hanover that in 1790 they erected 
a simple monument to tiie memory of 
the philosopher, consisting of a bust 
on a marble pedestal. Tbis now 
stands on a slignt mound of earth on 
one side of Waterloo PUce, surround- 
ed by a humble raiUng. Few stran- 



gers visit the d^who have not heard 
of the man, and who do not fed gra- 
tified to have seen his likenen in his 
bust. Fewer, whose love of books 
has carried tbem to the roval libraiyy 
have not in silence looked, and with 
a melanchdy interest, on the chair in 
which he sat when the death-stroke 
came upon him, and at the book wbidi 
he was still holding in his hand when 
the sudden summons came. 

Bursting its dd boundaries, like 
Hamburg, Brunswick, Breslan, and 
many other fortified dties, the walls 
and ditches and towers of HanoTer 
are gradnallv disappearing. Some 
of the last of the cutdies we saw hi 
the act of being filled up; and the 
progress of the arts of peace win 
henceforth, it is to be hoped, save its 
modem inhabitants from the frequoat 
snilerings which bedeging armies have 
in Ibrmw thnes inflicted. Traversed 
bv the river Leine, which, at a short 
distance from the town, becomes navi- 
gable from the junction of the Ihme, 
Uiev have now facilities for communi- 
cation in every direction ; the mer- 
cantile dass of the dty is every year 
becoming more infioential; and aa 
education is beginnhug to spread 
among the masses— a tbing which is 
hx from bdng anneoessary — a more 
rapid advancement of the ndghbour- 
hood, both in commerce and agricul- 
ture, may hereafter be antidpated. 

To the south-west of Hanover, at 
the distance of a few miles, appear 
the terminathig hills of the Deister, 
from which doping grounda, densdy 
peopled and generally fertile, extend 
almost to the dtr. Rich day-soils on 
this dde are frmtihl in varied cn^ ; 
but, stretching away from its Yerr 
walls on the other dde, are sano, 
moor, and heath, the flat and inhos- 
pitable beffinnhiffs of the far-extend- 
ing Luneburg heath. Away over 
these flat, black, and sandy moors 
we sped in the afternoon to Bruns- 
wick. The brief stoppage of the train 
gave us time to walk through some of 
the dean streets of this dty, and to 
admire its richness in picturesque 
gable-fronted buildings, many of them 
Uiree centuries old. We commend it 
to the leisurdy traveller as worthy of 
a more protracted vidt ; and if he ia 
cunning in malt liquor, we entreat 
him to indulge his palate with agiass 
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of the so-called '* Bnmswicker mam- 
me,** the real Babstantlal black-strap 
for which Brunswick is famous. 

Daylight .'scarcely served to bring 
ns to ^figdebnrg. We hurried past 
Wolfenbttttel, famous for its library 
and Its relics of Lather ; and as we 
glided into the station of the cele- 
brated fortress-city, we could form 
little idea either of the fertility of the 
river banks on which it stands, or of 
the strength of the fortifications from 
which Magdeburg derives its place in 
histoi^. mthin the walls it resem- 
bles Hanover and Brunswick in the 
mixture of old and new, plain and 
picturesque, common and quaint, 
which its streets present. Here are 
the simple remarks which a day*8 
stroll through the city suggested re- 
cently to Madame Pfeiffer : — 

''Magdeburg is a mixed pattern of 
hooBes of aaoienty medieraly and modem 
dates. Particularly remarkable in this 
respect is the principal street, the " Broad- 
way," which rans through the whole of 
the town. Here we can see honses dat- 
ing their origin from the most ancient 
times ; honses that have stood proof 
against sieges and sackings; honses of 
all colours and forms ; some sporting 
peaked gables, on which stone figures 
may still be seen; others oorered from 
roof to basement with arabesques; and in 
one instance I could even detect the 
remains of frescoes. In the very midst 
of these relics of antiquity would appear 
a house built in the newest style. I do 
Boi remember ever haring seen a street 
which produced so remarkable an impres- 
sion on me. The finest building is un- 
questionably the venerable cathedral In 
Italy I had already seen numbers of the 
most beautiftil churches, yet I remained 
standing in mute admiration before this 
masterpiece of Gothic architecture." * 

This cathedral is worthy of all the 
admiration which Madame Pfeiffer 
expresses. The glitter of the Boman 
Catholic worship is now foreign to it, 
but the dignity of the pile remains. 
The city is Protestant, and fondly it 
ought to cherish its purer worship, 
for in the same quaint streets Luther 
sang as a poor scholar for charity, 
and at the doors of the rich men of 
the time, to enable him to prosecute 
his learning. 



But without the walls Magdeburg 
is equally attractive to one who has 
just escaped from the sands and peaty 
flats of the Lnneburg heath. Situated 
where the Elbe widens, with its cita- 
del planted on one of the river islands, 
the city walls are skirted on either 
hand by fertile plains, rich in com 
and other produce. Still flat, how- 
ever, unenclosed, without hedgerows, 
clumps of trees, straying catUe, and 
the numerous rural pecuharities which 
give life and variety and interest to 
an English landscape, almost a single 
glance suffices to take hi ail they ex- 
hibit of the picturesque, and to satisfy 
the merely superficial tourist. But 
there is attraction hi these flat plains, 
nevertheless, and an economical in- 
terest, which may induce even the 
railway traveller to stay and inspect 
them. Fitted by its free and open 
nature for the growth of root crops, 
these alluvial shores of the Elbe have 
become the centre of a husbandry of 
which little is known as yet in Eng- 
land. In Murray's Handbook^ the 
traveller is informed that ** much chi- 
coiT is cultivated in this district;** 
and this is one of the roots for the 
growth of whidi the soil is specially 
adapted. The culture was in former 
vears more extensive Uian at present : 
but there are still t\^ or six thousand 
acres devoted to the raising of this 
crop. The yield in dried chicory from 
this extent of land is from twenty to 
thhrty millions of pounds. It is large- 
Iv exported to England and America 
throng Hamburg — that which we 
receive from this port being chiefly 
from the Magdeburg chicory manu- 
frustories. 

But the growth of the sugar beet, 
and the extraction of beet-sugar, are 
superseding the chicory trade, and are 
gradually assuming the first place 
both in the rural and manufacturing 
industry of Magdeburg and its neigh- 
bourhood. The largest producer of 
beet-sugar in the world is France ; but 
the German Customs' Union is the 
second in this respect, and Magde- 
burg is the principal centre of the 
German production. Like eager 
horses, skilfallv jockeyed, and run- 
ning neck and neck, the Cis and 
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TVafuRheoATe sngar-extrftctors bave 
for yean back been straggling bard 
to get abead of eacb otber in tbe per- 
fection of tbeir metboda, and tbe pro- 
fit of tbeir fields and mannfactories ; 
and many curions facts and diflcni- 
ties bave come out or been snr^ 
mounted daring tbis diemico-agri- 
caltaral and cbemico-manafactnnng 
contest. For it is an interesting dr^ 
camstance, tbat wbile cbemistry was^ 
on tbe one band, aiding tbe farmer to 
grow large and profitable crops of 
roots, it was, at tbe same time, on 
tbe other, assisting tbe mannfactarer 
more perfectly and profitably to ex- 
tract tbe sngar fix>m tbe roots wben 
raised. Bot it is corioas, at tbe same 
time, tbat in tbe advances tbas made 
on eitber band, tbe increased profits 
of the one party were foand singnlar* 
ly to clash and interfere with tbe pro- 
fits and processes of tbe otber. In- 
crease the sise of year tomip by 
chemical applications, said agrical- 
taral cbemistry, and yon bays a 
beavier crop to sell to the sagar-ma^ 
nofftctarer. And the mwer took tbe 
advice, and rejoiced in bis augmenting 
profits. The practices of North British 
tamip- growers were introdaced by 
British settlers, and their imitators, 
on tbe plains of Magdeburg; and root 
crops more like those whic^ cover our 
British turnip-fields were seen, for the 
first time, on tbe banks of tbe Elbe. 

Then up rose economical chemistry, 
on the other band, and said, No, no, 
Mr Farmer, we don't want, and we 
won't buy, your larger roots. We 
cannot afibrd to purchase your gigan- 
tic beets, the offspring of your high 
manuring. The chemistry which en- 
larged the roots did not increase the 
quantity of sugar in proportion. *^ A 
ton of good big beets gives me less 
sugar," says the extractor, " than a 
ton of your small ones ; and therefore, 
if you will grow the big ones, I most 
have them at a less price in propor- 
tion. And, besides, your high manur- 
ing puts salt ioto the turnip, which 
prevents me from fully extracting all 
tbe sugar they do contain." Thus 
cbemistry, on the one side, was at 
issue with chemistry on the other, and 
the progress of a profitable scientific 
agriculture appeared to be arrested by 
that of a scientific and economical ex- 
traction of the sngar. 



But difficulties to nen of sciaioe 
are only things to be overoome. On 
the one hand, tbe farmer kept down 
tbe aise of bis roots. He sooght to 
make up in number for tbe defidency 
in size, while be applied bis manure 
at such times in bis rotation^ and of 
such a quality, as to give bim a 
slower-grown, more solid root, rather 
than a porous, light, rapidly forced, 
and less saccharine crop. And on tbe 
other band, the chemical sugar-maker 
set his skill to work to devise means 
of more fully extracting the angar 
still, and of overcoming the difltoil- 
ties which the presence of salt in the 
juice had hitherto thrown in his way. 
And thus, by improving in different 
directions, the two interests are gra- 
dually ceasing to dash, and at the 
present moment a mutually advancing 
prosperity binds together more and 
more the chemical manufacturer and 
the chemical farmer on tbe allnvials 
of the Elbe. 

We have already alluded to the 
importance of the beet-sugar indnstry 
to tbe continent of Europe. Bat tbe 
reader will see, from what we have 
just said, that it has a relative as well 
as a positive importance, very similar 
to tbat which the arts of brewing and 
distilling have in this country. It 
cannot flourish anywhere without 
causing tbe agriculture of tbe place 
to flourish along with it. A necessary 
condition to the establishment of a 
flourishing sugar-manufactory, is the 
existence of well-cultivated farms, and 
skilful farmers in tbe neighbourhood. 
Tbe erection of such worlu, therefive, 
Is a positive and direct means of pro- 
moting agriculture, by affording m 
tempting and constant market for an 
important part of tbe yearly produce. 
Tbis is no doubt one of tbe reasona 
why the German governments have 
given so many encouragements of late 
years to tbe extension of this branch 
of manufacture, and why tbe astute 
ffovemment of Russia should have 
incited tbe nobles of the empire to 
exert themselves in its behalf in tiie 
yarious provinces of the Gear's do- 
minion. Russia, in consequence, pos- 
sesses a greater number of beet- 
sugar works than any other country. 
Even as far as Odessa the culture has 
penetrated, and is now carried on. 

Mr Olipbant, who recentiy visited 
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the shores of tiie Black Sea, informs 
US that — 

^ Lately, in the oeighbonrhood of 
Odessa, the coltiTation of beetroot, and 
extraction of sogar firom it, was earried 
on to a considerable extent by the large 
landed proprietors of the adjoining pro- 
Tinces. Notwithstanding most praise- 
worthy exertions, these aristocratic beet- 
root growers were totally anable to make 
their speculation remuneratiye, and many 
of them must hare been mined had not 
the legislature stepped in and prohibited 
the sale of any other sngar. The conse- 
■eqnence is, that the inhabitants are 
obliged to buy sngar at a hundred per 
eent higher than the price at which our 
colonial sngar eould be imported into the 
country. It is some satisfaction to know 
that, notwithstanding this iniquitous re- 
gulation, combined with the sy:>tem of 
forced labour, the beetroot-growers are 
unable to cultirate with profit."* 

Bnt the train is in motion, the 
tmmpet has sounded, and we are off 
through the darkness, and along the 
slightly undnlating flats, on onr waj 
to Berlin. We fonnd ourselves in 
company with a pleasant Frenchman 
en route from the embassy in London to 
the embassy in Berlin ; and before onr 
most unanimous deliberations on the 
aflfairs of the East bad come to a close, 
we found ourselves at the end of our 
Journey, and by 10 p.m. had reached 
our quarters in the Hdtel de Russie. 

Berlin, how many beauties and at- 
tractions dost tbou present to the 
stranger who steps out for the first 
time from this hotel, and, walking a 
few yards, places himself in the centra 
of the Unter den Linden, with his back 
to the river and bridge. Leisurely he 
feasts his eyes as he turns, now to the 
right and now to the left, now gazing 
down the long vista which terminates 
at the Brandenburg gate, now turning 
towards the arsenal and the museum, 
and now farther round towards the 
cathedral and the royal palace. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and the arts of de- 
coration and design, all contribute 
their attractions ; massing, ^n^uping, 
and colouring, add their effects upon 
the intelligent eye, while the heart is 
touched by the mementoes of the past 
which here and there arrest his glance, 
the grateful homage to the departed 
which the monumental statuary ex- 



hibits, the love of country breathhsg 
from brief bnt frequent inscriptions, 
and over all the love and veneration 
of both king and people for the Great 
Frederick, the founder of the Prussian 
fortunes. Deeper than all the other 
sights which thus first arrest the 
stranger's eye, the monument to Fre- 
derick and his times will touch and 
impress the sensitive stranger. On 
bis war steed there he rides, the iron 
man, the observed of all eyes, sur- 
rounded, it is true, by the gencorals 
who rose to fame beneath his banner, 
but not less conspicuously by the 
statesmen who led his civil armies, 
by the poets and great writers whom 
he esteemed and imitated, by the ad- 
vancers of science in his time, and 
by those who ornamented his reign 
through the decorations of the fine 
arts, — all here find their place side 
by side, attendant upon the great 
monarch, at once giving and receiv- 
ing lustre. It is a monument to the 
age rather than to the man— or, we 
might rather say, to the man and his 
age; and the lover of abstract art, 
and the worshipper of modem pro- 
gress, will equally admire the design 
and execution of this interesting 
monument. We were touched by a 
feature in the inscription, which 
others have no doubt noticed as well 
as ourselves. The words of the whole 
inscription are: **To Frederick the 
Great, Frederick-William IIL, 1850, 
completed by Frederick-William IV., 
1861.** Two kings emnlons of the dis- 
tinction of dedicating this monument 
to their illustrious piidecessor ! This 
scarcely expresses more highly the 
mutual veneration of both father and 
son for the national hero whose blood 
they boast of, than it bespeaks their 

Sride in the work of art it was their 
appiness to be able to dedicate to 
bis memory. 'How many will admire 
and cherish in it the genius of art, who 
will deplore and condemn the genius 
of war to which the great hero offered 
his most ardent and most costly sa- 
crifices I 

Yet the most deadly haters of war 
cannot bnt acknowledge that there is 
something sublime in the special fea- 
tures of Frederick's character, which 
the letters recently published have 
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dudo0ed. Oppresaed bj the •nxietJcm 
coDaeqnent upon mOiUrj dlauten, 
ind apprehendTe of fnrther ddeats, 
in which he tees the poasibilitj of 
himself being taken prisooer, he writes 
to his minister, and prescribes the 
coarse to be taken finr the saftlj of 
the rojal famOj in such an CTento- 
alitf. And then, speaking of his own 
possible position, and of the compul- 
sion which might be exercised npon 
him as a prisoner, he commands them 
to attend to no instmctions or orders 
he may issue while detained a prisoner, 
and no long^ to be regarded as a free 
agent. He is of a great mind who 
knows, can anticipate, and proTide 
against the special or possible weak- 
nesses of his bodily nature. And so 
Frederick, dreading what impatience 
for liberty or personal suffering might 
possibly force from him in such cir- 
cumstances, lays upon his servants, 
wbilefree, bis heavitft commands to re- 
gard him no more than one dead, should 
he happen to become a prisoner, and 
to consider not bis state or condition 
or written orders then^ but solely the 
tenor and substance of what he now 
writes, viewed in connection with the 
interests of his people and his coun- 
try. How many men have lived to 
despise themselves for acts of weak- 
ness, of folly, or of vice, which in 
feeble hours they have committed I 
Here we have the philosophical hero 
providing for the possible oontiuffency 
of SDch an hour of bodily weakness 
or mental imbecility casting its heavy 
shadows over him 1 There is in this 
trait something not onlv for descend- 
ants to be proud of, and for a people 
to venerate, but for strangers of other 
nations also to respect and admire. 

The character of the society in 
Beriin is familiar to most travellers. 
To those who have access to diplo- 
matic circles, the evening reunions in 
the hotels of the ambassadors are 
described as agreeable in a high de- 
gree. But of real Berlin hos^tality 
in the houses of the Berlin aristocracy, 
or of the nobles whose domains are 
in the provinces, little is either to be 
seen or said. We had no leisure to 
seek an entrie to the houses of imperial 
and kingly representatives, then over 
head and ears in notes, rejoinders, 
protocols, and despatches, and teased 
every hour of the night by thundering 



couriers and impatientdespatcb^wxes. 
We had, indeed, occasion to experi- 
eoce, as we had lone betoe done in 
St Petersborg, the kindness and affable 
atteotioii of Lord Bloomfield, and were 
happy to find that his long resideDCS 
abroad had not lessened bis keen 
sympathy with English fseling, nor 
his contact with Prussian vadllatioa 
made him undecided as to the conduct 
and policy of England in tlie thea 



approaching crisis. 
ButBeriin' 



Berlin boasts a scientific sodet^, 
to which it was our pride and happi- 
ness to obtain an easy introduction. 
Every one is aocjuainted with some of 
the numerons names which adorn the 
list of scientific men who form the 
educational staff of the Universitr of 
BerUn, or who hold ofllcial situations 
of various kinds in the Prussian ca- 
pitaL No dty in Germany can boast 
of so many men of real eminence aa 
Dlustrators and discoverers in the 
several walks of science; and nowhere 
will vou find a pleasanter, franker, 
happier, more unpretending, jolly, 
and good-natured a set of evening 
companions, over a bottle of good 
Rhine wine and a petit Moiqfer^ than 
these same distinguished philosophers! 
One of the most agreeable of the 
evening meetings at which the stranger 
may have the fortune to meet the 
mater part of the men of sdenoe in 
Berlin, is that of the Geographical 
Society. The President is the dis- 
tinguished Cari Bitter, who was in 
the chair when we attended, and 
around him were many whom we had 
come to see. But on turning over 
the leaves of the book of travels of 
our friend Professor Silliman, of which 
we have already spoken, we find an 
account of the meeting of the same 
Society at which he was present two 
years before, which appears so exact 
a photograph of the one at which we 
assisted that we shall not scruple to 
quote his words. 

« Several papers were read on geogra- 
phical subjects, and different gentlemen 
were called upon to elucidate particular 
topics. Their course is, not onlj to illus- 
trate topography, but all allied themes, 
including ue different branches of natu- 
ral historj and of meteorology that are 
connected with the country under consi- 
deration. In this manner Ihe discussions 
beoome frnltfrd of instruction and enter- 
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tainment^ and the interest is greatly en- 
hanced. 

** A Bopper followed in the great room 
of the Societj. Among the eminent men 
present whose fame was known to ns at 
home were Professor Ehrenberg, the 
philosopher of the microscopic world; the 
two brothers Rose; Gustar, of mineralogy, 
and Heinrioh, of analytical chemistry ; 
DoTe, the meteorologist and physicist; 
Magnus, of electro-magnetism ; Poggen- 
dorff, the editor of the well-known jour- 
nal which bears his name ; Mitscherlich, 
of general and applied chemistry, besides 
many others almost equally distinguished. 
We reoeired a warm welcome to Berlin, 
and throughout the erening the most 
kind and cordial treatment"* 

We, too, had the pleasure of eating 
and drinkiog with all these great men. 
We had the satisfaction also, among the 
papers read, to hear one by onr fhend 
rrofessor Ehrenberg, on microscopic 
forms of life which exist in the bottom 
of the Atlantic, under the enormous 
pressure of a thousand feet of water. 
They are found in a fine calcareous 
mud or chalk which covers the sea- 
bottom, and which was fished up from 
this and still greater depths by Lieu- 
tenant Maury, of Uie United States* 
coast survey. Ehrenberg, as a scien- 
tific man, enjoys the singular distinc- 
tion, we might almost say felicity, 
not only of having discovered a new 
world, but of livine to see it very 
widely explored, and of having him- 
self been, and still being, its chief 
investigator. His microscope and his 
pencil are as obedient to him as ever, 
eye and band as piercing, as steady, 
and as truthful as ever; and, to all 
appearance, microscopic investigation, 
and the classification of microscopic 
life, must assume a new phase under 
the guidance of some new genius, be- 
fore Ehrenberg cease both himself to 
steer, and mainly to man and work, 
the ship which he built, and rigged, 
and launched, and for so manv years 
has guided on its voyage of disco- 
veiT. 

Among the curiosities of the micro- 
scopic world which Ehrenberg has in- 
vestigated, we may notice in this place, 
as likely to interest onr readers, his 
singular suggestion in relation to the 



foundations ofthe city of Berlin. This 
city stands in the midst of an infer- 
tile fiat plain, through which the 
river Spree wends its slow way, pass- 
ing through the centre of the city 
itself. Beneath the present " streets 
of palaces and walks of state" exists 
a deep bog of black peat, through 
which sinkings and bonngs in search 
of water have frequently ^en carried. 
This peat, at the depth of fifty feet be- 
low the surface, swarms at this moment 
withinfusoriallife. Countless myriads 
of microscopic animals, at this great 
depth, beneath the pressure of the super- 
incumbent earth and streets, Uve and 
die in the usual course of microscopic 
life. They move among each other, 
and wriggle, to human sense, invi- 
sible ; so that the whole mass of peaty 
matter is in a state of constant and 
usually insensible movement. But 
in Berlin the houses crack at times, 
and yawn and suffer unaccountable 
damage, even where the foundations 
seem to have been laid with care. 
And this, our philosopher has conjec- 
tured, may be owing to the changes 
and motions of his invisible world— 
the sum of the almost infinite insen- 
sible efforts of the tiny forms pro- 
ducing at times, when they conspire 
in the same direction, the sensible 
and visible movements of the surface 
by which the houses that stand upon 
it are deranged I The conjecture is 
curious, the cause a singular one, but 
who shall say that it is inadequate to 
the effect? 

Another among the names above 
mentioned — that of Mitscherlich — 
stands in relation to the crystalline 
forms of matter in a nearly similar 
relation to that which Ehrenberg oc^ 
cupies in regard to microscopic life. 
The discoverer, at an early period of 
his life, of what is called the doctrine of 
Isomorphism, he has lived to see bis dis- 
covery assume a most important place 
in chemico-crystallographic science, 
and to branch out into various kin- 
dred lines of research ; and at the same 
time has the happy satisfaction of 
feeling that he has himself always 
led the progress, and that he is ac- 
knowledged everywhere as still the 
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prindpal adrancer and head aotho- 
ritj in the department of knowledge 
he was the first to open op. 

Bat among the scientific men of 
Berlin, we most spare a few words for 
one who shines among them as the 
acknowledged chief— the veteran and 
venerable Alexander Yon Hnmboldt. 
Here is Professor SUliman's descrip- 
tion of the old gentleman, as the 
American Professor saw him, hj ap- 
pointment, in the antomn of 1851 : — 

" I then introdoeed mj wm, sad we w«re 
at once pUoed at our mm. Hit bright 
eooDtenAnoe expreMM great beneToItnee, 
and from the foantaint of his immoiiM 
stores of knowledge a itream almoat 
constant flowed for nearly an hour. He 
was not engrossing, but yielded to oar 
prompting, wheneTer we suggested an 
inqairy, or allnded to any partieolar 
topic ; for we did not wish to oocnpy the 
time with onr own remarks any farther 
than to draw him out. He has a perfect 
command of the best English, and speaks 
the language quite agreeably. There is 
no stateliness or reserre about him ; and 
he is as affisble as if he had no claims to 
superiority. His Toice is exceedingly 
mosical, and he is so animated and ami- 
able that you feel at once as if he were 
an old friend. His person is not much 
aboTS the middle sixe ; he stoops a little, 
but less than most men at the age of 
eighty-two. He has no appearance of 
decrepitude ; his eyes are brilliant, his 
complexion light ; his features and person 
are round although not fat, his hair thin 
and white, his mind very actife, and his 
language brilliant, and sparkling with 
bright thoughts. We retired greatly 
gratified, and the more so, as a man in 
bis eighty-third year might soon paM 
away."— Vol. iL p. 318. 

Two jears more had passed away, 
when we were honoured with an 
audience of the distingnished philo- 
sopher daring onr stay in Berlin. 
Age sits lightly npon his active head. 
Still full of unrecorded facts and 
thoughts, he labours daily in com- 
mitting them to the written page, — 
for the grave, he tells you, waits him 
eariy now, and he must finish what 
he has to do before he dies. And 
yet he is as fhll at the same time of 
the discoveries and new thoughts of 
others, and as eager as the youngest 
student of nature in gathering up 
firesh threads of knowledge, and in 
following the advances of the various 



departments of natural sdenoe. And 
in so doing it is a characteristic of 
his generous mind to estimate high- 
ly the labours of others, to encourage 
the voung and aspiring investigator 
to whatever department of nature he 
may be devoted, and to aid him with his 
counsel, his influence, and his sym- 
pathy. We found him congratnUting 
himself on the possession of a power 
with which few really scientific mesa 
are gifted — that of making sdoice 
popular— of drawing to himself, and 
to the knowledge he had to dififbse, 
the regard and attention of the masses 
of the people in his own and other 
countries, by a clear method, and an 
agreeable and attractive style In writ- 
ing. ** To make discoveries plain and 
Sopular Is, perhaps, more diflkult,* 
e said to us, ^^ than to make the dis- 
coveries theinselves.** And the feel- 
ing of the present time seems veiy 
much to run in sympathy with this 
sentiment The power of diffusing is 
a gift perhaps as high, and often far 
more valuable to the community, than 
the power of discovering, and it should 
be esteemed and honoured accord- 
ingly. He expressed himself as espe- 
cially pleased that no less than four 
original translations of one of his late 
books have appeared in the English 
tongue. In a work so honoured by 
publishers* regards, there must exist 
some rare and remarkable element of 
popularity which onr scientific writers 
would do well to study. 

Professor Silliman, in his descrip- 
tion of Humboldt, scarcely seised the 
most salleflt and characteristic points 
of his personal appearance. Fifty 
commonplace men have ^* benevolent 
countenances, lively and simple man- 
ners, and persons which are round 
though not fat.** But look, gentle 
reader, at the picture of the venerable 
sage as it hangs there before us. 
What strikes you first? Is it not 
that lofty, towering, massive brow, 
which seems all too large, as it over- 
arches his deep-sunk eyes, for the 
dimensions of the body and the gene- 
ral size of the head itself? And then, 
does not the character of the eye ar- 
rest you — the thinking, refiecting, ob- 
serving eye— which, while it looks at 
Jrou quietly and calmly, seems to be 
eisarely looking into you, and reflect- 
ing at the same time upon what you 
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have said or saggested to his richly- 
stored miDd ? There is beoevolence, 
it is true, in the month, and something 
of the satisfied conscionsness of a well- 
spent life, the more grateful to feel 
that it is almost universally acknow- 
ledged. But there is tenacity of pur- 
pose in the massive chin, and indica- 
tions of that rare perseverance which 
for so long a life has made him con- 
tinuously, and without ceasing, aug- 
ment the accumulated knowledge of 
his wide experience, and as Continu- 
ously strive to spread it abroad. 

The celebrity of Berlin among Grer- 
man cities depends in part upon its 
architectural and other decorations, but 
chiefly upon the scientific and literary 
men whom, during the last half-cen- 
tury, it has been the pride and policy of 
successive governments to attach to its 
young university. Where so many 
high-schools exist, as is the case in Ger- 
many, the resort of students can only 
be secured by the residence of teachers 
of greater genius and wider dbtinction. 
Fellowships and other pecuniary temp- 
tations do not invite young talent to 
the universities there as with us. 
Place a man of high reputation in m 
scientific chair in a puny university 
like Giessen, and students will flock 
to his prelections. Remove him to 
Berliner Heidelberg, and all Grermany 
will send its most ardent natures to 
sit at bis feet in his new home. The 
love of knowledge carries them to 
college, the fame of its professors de- 
cides in which college they shall enrol 
themselves. To the sedulous choice 
of the best men from the various 
schools of Grermany, and to great care 
In rearing and fostering the best of its 
own alumni, the university of Berlin 
owes its rapid growth in numbers and 
in reputation, and the dty of Berlin 
the agreeable circle of distinguished 
philosophers, amouff whom the intel- 
ieci^ual stranger finds at once a ready 
welcome and a great enjoyment. 

Though Berlin is actually south of 
London, yet its inland position gives 
it a winter climate of much greater 
severity. It derives, also, a peculiar 
character from the cold north wind 
which, descending from the frozen 
Baltic, sweeps across the flat country 
by which this sea is separated from 
Berlin. These winds gave to the air, 
during a portion of our stay, the feel- 



ing as if it was loaded with minute 
icicles, which impinged upon and stuck 
in the throat as the breath descended. 
The public statuary, and the plants in 
the public walks, were mostly done 
np in straw to keep them from injury; 
scarcely an evergeen was anywhere 
to be seen, and, as in Russia, our com- 
mon ivy was cultivated in flowerpots, 
and preserved as a hothouse plant. 

In our walks through the dty, our 
attention was attracted one day by a 
sign- board announdng a *^ Cichorien 
fabrique und elchel coffee handlung*^ — 
a chicory and acorn coffee-manufac- 
tory. As the latter beverage at least 
was a novelty to us, we entered the 
premises and explored the rude manu- 
factory. Attending a huge revolving 
cylinder, something like a gas-retort, 
stood one unclean workman, while on 
the floor at his feet was a heap of 
dirty half^charred rubbish, which we 
learned was the roasted chicory. 
Watching another machine, from 
which streamed a tiny rivulet of coarse 
brown powder, stood a boy, who, with 
the master, completed the staff of the 
establishment. The one machine 
roasted and the other ground the ma- 
terids, while place and people were of 
the untidiest kind. We saw and 
bought samples of both varieties of so- 
called coffee. The chicory, as the 
master told us without any reserve, 
was made up half of chicory and half of 
turnips, roasted and ground together. 
The latter admixture made it8weet«»r. 
The acorn coffee, made from acorns 
roasted and ground, was made, he 
said, and sold in large quantities. It 
was verv cheap, was given especially 
to children, and was substituted for 
coffee in many public establishments 
for the young. This may be done 
with a medicinal rather than an eco- 
nomical view, as acorn coffee finds a 
place in the Prussian and other Ger- 
man pharmacopoeias, and is considered 
to have a wholesome effect upon the 
blood, especially of scrofulous persons. 
It is, however, manufactured and used 
in many parts of Germany for the sole 
purpose of adulterating genuine coffee, 
and it has been imported into this 
country for the same purpose, chiefly, 
we believe, from Hamburg. 

It is very interesting, in an econo- 
mico-physiological point of view, to 
sMurk and trace the historical changes 
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which ttke place in the diet and beve* 
rages of nations. The potato came 
from the west, and by diflfhsing itself 
oyer Europe has chansed the dally 
diet, the yearly agricnltnre, and the 
social habits of whole kinffdoms. Tea 
came from the east, and has equally 
changed the drinks, the tastes, the 
bodily habits and crayings, and we 
belieye also yery materially the intel- 
lectoal character and general mental 
and bodily temperament, of iHt>bably 
a handred millions of men, who now 
consume it in Europe and America. 
Coffee, coming in like manner from the 
east, has in some conntries of Europe 
turned domestic life, we may say, 
literally out of doors. The coffee- 
house and Hying in public haye in 
France and elsewhere superseded the 
domestic circle and the quiet amenities 
of the home hearth. And now, to 
succeed and supersede both coffee and 
tea, we are ounelyes in the west now 
growing and manufacturing chicorr, 
which in its turn is destined materially 
to alter the taste, and probably to 
change the constitution, and thus to af- 
fect the mental habits, dispositions, and 
tendencies of the people who consume 
it In chemical composition, and con- 
sequent physiological action upon the 
system, this substance differs essen- 
tially fram tea and coffee, and, whether 
for good or for eyil, it must gradually 
produce a change of temperament 
which we cannot at present specially 
predict,~that is to say, if the con- 
sumption spread and increase as it has 
done in recent years. For, little com- 
paratively as we haye yet heard of 
this plant in England, the European 
consumption of chicory, mixed and 
unmixed, amounts already to not 
much less than one hundred millions 
of pounds. 

Between Brussels and Berlin, when 
seen on a Sunday, much difference 
will strike the English trayeller. He 
is now in a Protestant countiy ; and 
though the bill-sticker announces balls 
and concerts, and open theatres for 
the eyening, yet the Sunday mominss 
are quiet in the streets, and the bustle 
of business or of holiday pleasures 
in no offensiye way obtrudes itself 
upon the attention. The tendency 
also, during the present reign, is to 
make the obseryance of the day more 
strict still, though there, of course, as 



at home, opposition shows itsd^ and 
diverse opnicms preyaiL Among the 
four hundred and sixty thooBand in- 
habitants of Berlin, there are com- 
paratiyelyfewBoman Cathdica. Two 
churches and a chapd are all the 
places <tf public worship they po ss c BS ; 
and hence the passing to and fro of 
priestly yestments as we walk the 
streets does not strike the eye here as 
it does in Brussels. 

But at a thne like this, politics are 
likely to be talked of in the mDitary 
capital of Prussia quite as mndi as 
either religion or science. As to the 
Russian question, three main things, 
difficult to reconcile, embarraas um 
Prussian policy. The people hate 
BuHsia- barely tolerate the supposed 
sympathy of the court of B^lln with 
that of St Petersburg— and would not 
suffer the Kins to take part with the 
Caar. Then both court and people 
equally hate and distrust the Ftendi. 
They fear to be robbed of tbear 
Rhenish Proyinces by a sudden in- 
cursion from France ; and that, were 
Prussia once engaged in a stmggle 
with Russia, the occasion wouldbe 
too fayourable for the French to re- 
sist. The life of Louis Napoleon is 
uncertain, his death would be followed 
by a reyolution, and this yery pro- 
bably by war upon their neighbours. 
With England they would unite, bnt 
they cannot cordially do so with a 
country they talk of as fickle and 
faithless France. And as a third main 
element in the question comes the 
jealousy of Austria. Beriin and 
Vienna watch each the motions of 
the other. If the one were to commit 
itself, the course of the other would 
be dear ; but so long as neither fleda 
that it can heartily trust in France 
or safely defy Russia, a union between 
the two on a German basis, equally 
anti-Russian and anti-French, su^ 
as has recently been announced, 
seems the only safe solution possible. 
Bnt cool reasoning on probabilities 
and situations is not to be expected 
from a Prussian more than from an 
Englishman— less, perhaps, fh>m the 
former than the latter, since, in Prus- 
sia, patriotism is always associated 
with more or less of that military 
feeling and ardour with which a three 
years^ service in the army more or 
less inoculates all ; and still leas can 
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it be expected from an unstable and 
wavering Prussian King, whom sym- 
pathy, more than dnty, bends and 
binds. 

Among the items in Berlin news- 
papers which daily amnsed ns more 
than their politics, were the marriage 
advertisements which have their con- 
stant comer in the Berliner InteUi- 
genz Blatt, Here is a bit of conceit. 
** A man in his thirtieth year wishes 
to marry. To ladies who possess a 
fortune of four to Ave thoosand dol- 
lars or upwards, and who have no 
objections to become acquainted with 
persons of good character, 1 hereby 
give the opportunity to send in their 
addresses to," &c. &c. Side by side 
with this we have— ^* An active and 
respectable widow, about thirty years 
of age, who has a secure pension, 
wishes to connect herself in marriage 
with a man of business, and requests 
in all negotiations the most inviolable 
secresy. Addresses to be sent,** &c. 
&c Some of the ardent male can- 
didates for connubial bliss put forth 
the meltmg plea that they want to 
marry, but have no female acquaint- 
ances ; while the females, on the other 
hand, urge that they have no protec- 
tors, and in these piteous circum- 
stances both sexes find an excuse for 
making their wishes known through 
the public prints. 

But we linger, not unnaturally per- 
haps, but somewhat long for our nar- 
rative, in the city of Berlin. The 
passports are again visid^ however, 
and stowed away in our safest pocket, 
the trumpet sounds anew, and we are 
off to Stettin. Throueh flats and 
sands and moors as before, and oc- 
casional patches of pine forest, we 
pass for the most part of the way. 
Here and there a stretch of poor corn- 
land breaks upon the monotony, and 
occasional undulations of the surface 
confine the view. But no home-like 
fences divide the land, nor signs of 
comfort make up for the natural 
nakedness and repulsive aspect of the 
blesk-looking country. This charac- 
ter of the land and landscape prevails 
both east and west along the southern 
shores of the Baltic Sea, not only in 
Prussia, but in the Danish appendages 
of Holstein and Sleswick, and across 



to the mouth of the Elbe. Yet there 
are some so little experienced in the 
features of a fair landscape, or so 
patriotically blind, or so poetically 
disposed by nature, as to see beauties 
even in these unpromising countries, 
and to derive a pleasure from passing 
through them which the majority of 
travellers can scarcely appreciate. 
Madame Pfeiffer crossed this tract of 
country on her way from Hamburg 
through Holstein to Kiel, in which 
route we also remember sands and 
heaths somewhat less forbidding than 
those which intervene between Un- 
gemsunde and Stettin. This matter- 
of-fact old lady, who was already be- 
yond the age of poetry, thus speaks of 
what she saw and heard as she glided 
along — 

** The whole distance of seventy miles 
was passed in three hours ; a rapid joar- 
ney, but agreeable onlj bj its rapidity. 
The whole neighbourhood presents only 
widelj-extended plains, turf bogs, and 
moorlands, sandj places and heaths, in- 
terspersed with a little meadow and 
arable land. From the nature of the 
soil, the water in the ditches and fields 
looked black as ink." 

And then, in the way of reflection, 
she adds — 

"The little river Eider would haTO 
passed unnoticed by me, bad not some of 
my fellow-passengers made a great fea- 
ture of it. In the finest countries, I haTO 
found the natiTes far less enthusiastic 
about what was really grand and beauti- 
ful, than they were here in praise of what 
was neither the one nor the other. My 
neighbour, a Tery agreeable lady, was 
untiring in her laudation of her beautiful 
natiTe land. In her eyes, the crippled 
wood was a splendid park, the waste 
moorland an inexhaustible field for con- 
templation, and CTery trifle a matter of 
real importance. In my heart I wished 
her joy of her fervid imagination; but, 
unfortunately, my colder nature would 
not catch the infection." * 

This region, so tiresome to the eye, 
is yet interesting to the student of the 
pre-historic condition of this vast flat 
region. Covered everywhere with a 
deep layer of drifted materials, which 
consist, for the most part, of sand, 
sometimes of gravel, and more rarely 
of clay, no rocks are seen tn xitu for 



* Ida Pfeipfeb's Visit to ledand, p. 40. 
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thoiuands of square miles. Bat 
strewed, oow on the surface, now at 
depths of two or three feet, and now 
boneath fiftj or sixty feet of saod or 
gravel, lie countless blocks of foreign 
stone, of everj size, from that of the 
fort to that of a small boose. These 
the waters of the once larger Baltic 
brought down ages ago from the rockj 
cliiTs of the Finnid and Bothnian 
golfe. Doring that very recent geo- 
logical epoch which Immediatelj pre- 
ceded the occopation of the ooantrr 
by living races, these flats of N<Hrth 
Germany, as far sonth and east as the 
monntains of Silesia, were coTered by 
the waters of the Baltic Sea. YearlV 
over this sea the northern ice drifted, 
bearing with it blocks of granite and 
other old rocks as it floated south- 
ward, dropping masses here and there 
by the way as the ice- ships melted 
before the summer son. Bat in greater 
nnmbers they bore them to the shores 
on which the ice floes stranded and 
strewed them in heaps along the flanks 
of the Silesian hills. Hence now, when 
the land has risen above the sea, the 
hnge stones so transported, age after 
age, are fonnd at every step, if not on 
the very surface, yet always at some 
small depth beneath the sand, or 
gravel, or clay, or in the deep peat 
which covers so much of the wide area. 
And, piled np in heaps on the slopes of 
the Silesian monntains, at heights of 
nine hnndred to twelve hnndr^ feet, 
the traveller wonders to see the same 
distant-borne strangers, nnlike any of 
the living rocks on which they rest, 
and which talk intelligibly to the geo- 
logist of their ancient homes in the 
frozen wilds of Scandinavia. 

Admired by the students of pre- 
historic physical geogrspby, these 
boulder-stones are prized and sought 
for by the inhabitants of this wide 
tract of rockless plains. Though hard 
and intractable beneath the chisel and 
hammer, these hard granitic and me- 
tamorphic masses are the only durable 
building materials which are within 
their reach. Hence all solid construc- 
tions are formed of them, and the 
houses of wood generally stand on a 
substratum of these more lasting 
stones. In thb way the traveller sees 
them employed in town, village, and 
farm. Palace, fortress, and cottage 
are equally indebted to the antedilu- 



vian icebergs of the old-world Baltic 
And thus near the ancient towns, and 
wherever frequent people live, few of 
the unmoved boulders catch the travel- 
lei's eye as he rideeover the onendoeed 
plains around them. But they ooeor 
singly, in groups, and in rapid snceea- 
sion, when he penetrates to the less- 
peopled interior, or explores tbe priaie- 
vai forests, or whore railway cuttings 
dipde«>ly into the drift, or clay-beds are 
worked for economical purposes, as 
we see them in the vicinity of Beriin. 
Stettin, well known to our Baltic 
merchants and shipowners, and famed 
among the fortresses of GenDany, 
stands near the month of the Oder — 
where the river, escaping from tbe 
long flats through which it has wound 
its slow way, is about to expand into 
a broad lake. This lake, called the 
Haaf, would in reality be a wide firth 
or arm of the sea, were it not that its 
mouth is blocked up by the islands of 
Usedom and Wollin, which leaves 
three channels for the escape of the 
waters of the Oder. Tbe central 
channel, called the Swine, is the deep- 
est and most used ; but all are diffi- 
cult and narrow, and easy of defence 
against attacks by sea. The Silesian 
commerce has its principal outlet br 
the Oder, which connects Stettin witk 
Frankfort- on- the-Oder and with Bres- 
lau. Above the town of Stettin, for 
the two or three last miles, the river 
winds, and again and again returns 
upon itself, through the almost perfect 
flat— and even throws off several 
small arms, which flow to the Haaf 
through channels of theur own, bei<Nne 
the main stream passes the d^. To 
look down upon these windings frx>m 
the tower of the old palace, when the 
bright morning sun rests upon the 
valley, reminded us of the winding 
Forth, as it is seen by thousands 
yearly from the beautifril summits of 
our well-beloved Ochil Hills. Be- 
yond this distance tbe whole valley 
on either side is hemmed in by a lof^ 
natural embankment of sand and 
gravel, the ancient limits of the Haaf 
when the land was lower and its 
waters covered the whole flat. The 
embankment which thus girdles the 
valley, and skirts at a distance the 
river flanks, consists for the most part 
of a ridge of ancient downs, such as 
we see on our own sandy shores where 
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sea-born winds blow often inland; 
which hide Flemish towns and steeples 
from the eyes of the passing sailor; 
and which in Holland occnr far from 
the modern shores, telling how widely 
in former times the sea asserted her 
dominion. Through this amphitheatre 
of sandy ridges the river forces its 
way into the flat valley ; and it is the 
natural strength which the ridge pos- 
sesses on the right bank, where the 
town now stands, of which art has 
taken advantage in erecting the strong 
fortifications which make Stettin the 
key of Pomerania. In the city itself 
there is not mnch to see even in 
summer. At the time of our visit the 
river was frozen up, some inches of 
snow covered the ground, the people 
had already commenced the winter 
amusements to which snowy climates 
offer so many inducements, and a 
single day was enough to satisfy our 
taste for sight-seeing. The rumours 
of war here, as elsewhere, were agitat- 
ing the Prussian population. The 
course that our Government might 
take naturally touched very nearly 
the interests of a city which, by its 
commerce, was concerned for the open- 
ness of the sea to its ships ; which, as 
a fortress of the first class, was liable 
to bombardment and siege in the 
event of hostilities by land; and 
which, by its nearness to the Russian 
territory, was so likely to be assailed 
should war commence. House pro- 
perty in the city was said to have 
already fidlen much in value, and 
commercial speculation for the time 
was in a great measure paralysed. 

But we were bound for West Prus- 
sia. We had a desire to see the man- 
ners and manege upon an old Prussian 
barony, where an ancient schloss still 
overlooks lake, field, and forest, and 
a numerous peasantiy, though not 
bound like sens to the soil, still pay 
so many days of bodily toil for the 
house and land which they hold of the 
lord. By the Posen railway, there- 
fore, we left Stettin, and in four hours 
reached Woldenburg, whence four 
hours more by extra post brought us 
to the village of Ttita. Here a wel- 
come awaited us from our friends in 
the old palace, while a natural inte- 
rest, not unmixed with a little wonder, 
recommended us to the kind conside- 
ration of the villagers. Many of these 



simple people had never before seen a 
real live John Bull, and could not 
help suspecting a connection of some 
sort between the visit of *^ die zwei 
Englander** and the rumours of war 
which even in this secluded spot were 
already agitating their minds. 

The lands attached to the old schloss 
in which we found ourselves, were in 
former times very extensive. When 
there were Dukes of Brandenburg, 
the lord of the place, it is said, was 
wont to go to war with his neigh- 
bours ; on one occasion, when taken 
Erisoner, he was obliged to ransom 
imself by ceding to the duke a large 
forest, which is still the property of 
the Crown. But the castle has passed 
through several hands since, and the 
whole estate now includes only twen^ 
thousand acres, worth in fee about 
£30,000. Of these, about nine thou- 
sand are in forest, chiefly pine, four 
thousand in lakes and hog^ four thou- 
sand in arable culture, and three 
thousand rented in farms. These di- 
visions include a considerable quan- 
tity of pasture and meadow land, and 
on the edge of the forests the sheep 
find food in summer. The soil is 
generally light and sandy, with a bed 
of clay marl at a greater or less depth 
below. The custom of the Prussian 
proprietors is to farm their own land, 
and thus they have extensive esta- 
blishments, and carry on varions 
branches of rural economy. The tim- 
ber is felled, and either sold on the 
spot to merchants who come from a 
distance to buy, or is split up into 
billets and sent to the large towns for 
firewood ; or, where a shipping place Ib 
accessible, is sawn into balks (fiaiken) 
suitable for the English market. The 
pines are principally Scotch firs (Pmtft 
syivoHcus) ; and here and there at the 
outskirts, or in the open glades of the 
forest, are seen magnificent trees of 
this species throwing out picturesque 
old arms, such as at times arrest the 
eye and step of the traveller in our 
Scottish highlands. Such he may see, 
for instance, on the borders of Loch 
Tula— the straggling relics of what 
were great forests in the days of our 
forefathers. 

The arable land is chiefly under 
rye, of which great breadths are oc- 
casionally seen without fences or 
divisions. Already, where the snow 
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bad melted, the surface of these rre- 
fields was beaotifnlly green. The 
average yield scarcely exceeds twenty 
bushels an acre, and it is often yery 
mach less. Were the labonr and 
man are expended upon half the land, 
the profit, as onr own experience has 
shown, wonld on the whole be much 
increased. Few root- crops are grown, 
and these only on the low, black, and 
boggy land. The mannres employed 
are what is made by the cattle and 
sheep, marl, black earth (moder^ from 
the peaty bottoms, the pine leayes 
which are collected in the forests, and 
are known nnder the name of waid- 
strew (forest straw), and the wood and 
peaty ashes from their fires. It is com- 
mon to grow rape for the seed ; and then 
the proprietor, if he has the means, 
erects a cmshing-mill, nses the cake for 
his cattle, and sells the oil. Of rape- 
cake it is nsnal to give abont a quarter 
of a pound a- day to the horses — their 
other food being oats, pease, and rye, 
mixed in equal quantities, and given 
three times a- day with chopped straw 
ad libitum. Of bis potatoes the lord 
makes brandy, and feeds his stock on 
the refuse which remains in the stilL 
Thus, he is a distiller as well as an 
oil-crusher, and a distillery in most 
parts of Germany is a usual append- 
age to the farm. Only very small, 
usually waxy, potatoes are retained 
for table use, the large and mealy 
ones being given either to the pigs or 
to the brandy-maker. Then the lakes 
yield their share of revenue. They 
are fished in winter, with nets intro- 
duced through holes in the ice ; and 
the take from the lakes in this quar- 
ter is sent to the market of Berlin. 
Thus the lord is a fish-merchant also. 
Some proprietors, again, begrudge the 
waste of wood ashes upon the land ; 
and as these readily melt into glass, 
another way of adding to the revenue 
is to build a glass-house. Hence many 
small glass-houses are scattered about 
in the midst of the forests, and another 
complication is added to the afiairsand 
the manifold accounts of the North 
Prussian landlord. If he possess a bed 
of good marl, he bums it into lime 
with his waste timber, and both sells 
and uses it. If he find good clay, he 
makes bricks and coarse pottery. 
Thus he attempts to develop every- 
thing, to turn everything into money. 



He is the sole capitalist. There is no 
division of labour. He monopolises 
all trades and wholesale commerce. 
He has large concerns, varions esta- 
blishments, numerous servants, intri- 
cate accounts, and withaU as we 
Englanders would expect, it is only 
one man here and there who makes 
things yearly better, and finally en- 
riches himself. Thus the Prussian 
aristocracy are livers in the country, 
full of affairs, rarely reside in Berlin, 
and at the most come for a month or 
two to apartments in a hotel, and at- 
tend a few state balls and receptions 
given by the royal family, and return 
again to their country habits. Amid 
the limited society of the unproduc- 
tive sandy plains these habits not un- 
frequently degenerate. 

Upon this estate two fums were 
let to tenants. We visited one of 
them. It was let on a lease for fifteen 
years, contained 2000 acres of corn- 
land, and 550 of meadow. The rent 
was 1800 dollars in money, 200 in 
kind, and about 500 in taxes — in all, 
about 2500 dollars, or a dollar (^Zb.^ 
an acre. The tenant had upon it 800 
sheep, 14 cows, 18 draught-oxen, and 
10 horses. Twelve families of la- 
bourers were lodged upon the farm, 
and extra labour was employed as 
required. Everything in the way of 
stock and implements was defective. 
The sheep are kept under cover in the 
winter. They are fed on hay, the 
breeding ewes receiving, besides, 
chopped turnips and carrots. The 
sheep- houses, both here and else- 
where, we found to be warm and 
comfortable. The lord worked his 
own land with 64 horses and 76 
draught-oxen, and had a yearly in- 
creasing flock of sheep, amounting at 
present to 4500 

The farm labourers are but poorly 
off. Those who live on the farm 
(the hausinnen) receive for the man*s 
wage four silver groschen, and for the 
woman*s three silver groschen a-day. 
(Five silver groschen make an Eng- 
lish sixpence.) They have a house, 
for which each of them, the man and 
woman, must pay two days a-week 
in summer, one day and a half in an- 
tumn, and half a day in the three first 
months of the year. They are allowed 
also two acres of corn-land, and a 
third of an acre for a garden. They 
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have pastnre for a oow, and are per- 
mitted to cat the inferior wood on the 
heath for fnel, and to gather the pine- 
needles from the forest for manure. 
Daj-labonrers, not resident on the 
farm, receive 5 silver groschen a-daj 
— the unhappy sixpence of our Irish 
peasant. 

There are on the ontside, and here 
and there indenting the large estate, 
numerous small properties of from 
five to eightj acres, formerly belong- 
ing to the lord, and many of them 
owing him still a yearly acknowledg- 
ment. These people, though in a 
sense independent, yet upon such 
land are generally poor. They keep 
one or two horses, or two cows, to 
plough their light sandy soil, from three 
to thirty sheep, and a few pigs. With 
m single horse a man will work his 
farm of forty or fifty acres. Milk is 
their princiiMd diet, and many never 
eat meat once a-year, unless it be m 
bit of their own home-fed pork. 

In this part of Prussia the people 
are nearly all Roman Catholics. Most 
of the traffic is in the hands of Jews. 
Each sect has its own place of wor- 
ship and its own school in the village. 
The Boman Catholic priest is nomi- 
nated by the lord, and the evangeli- 
cal minister and the Jewish rabbi 
must both be approved by him. There 
are six schools on the estate, which 
are under government inspection, and 
of which the salaries of the masters 
are paid by the estate. Religious in- 
struction is not excluded from the 
schools, but each denomination has 
here at least its own school. The 
sectarian spirit is very bitter, espe- 
cially on the part of the ignorant Ro- 
manists, against the evangelicals, 
whose church had gone down, but 
has lately been rebuilt, very mudi to 
the dissatisfaction of the dominant 
partv. Hence, though Protestant 
children are sometimes found in the 
Romanist school, the contraij is 
never the case. On occasion of our 
visit, a grander display than usual 
was got up by the priest in honour 
of the English visitors of our host. 
The village Schttzerei, sixty strong, 
marched up on the Sunday morning, 
with music and banners, to escort us 
to church. The whole population had 
turned out to see the strangers. The 
church was crowded to s&ocation ; 



and to identify himself with the occa- 
sion, the priest got up a religious 
procession through and around the 
church. First went so many of the 
sharpshooters, carrying their mus- 
kets ; next a party bearing the Virgin 
and Child under a canopy ; then the 
Herrschaft from the schloss, with 
lighted candles in their hands ; then 
the priest with the Host under a large 
canopy, borne by four men ; and the 
procession was closed by the remain- 
der of the armed Schttzer, and by men 
and women in great numbers from 
the congregation. Coming out at the 
west end of the church, it marched 
northwards round the church, through 
six inches of untrodden snow; and 
when the head of the procession 
again reached the west end, the priest 
stopped, and with him the people. 
He then elevated the Host, when 
down went men and women, all in 
adoration, kneeling in the cold snow. 
Our travelling-companion, who had 
never assisted at a Roman Catholic 
service, had accompanied the party to 
church, not knowing what awaited 
him, and he was indeed mortified 
when he found himself unintentional- 
ly, and from the goodness of his na- 
ture, involved in such an act of wor- 
ship. 

While the party were absent at 
church, we walked to an adjoining 
round hill for the purpose of enjoying 
the view, when, in a thin plantation 
which partially covered it, we stum- 
bled uiK>n the Jewish burying-ground. 
Scattered among the trees, here and 
there stood on end slabs of granite 
and other hard rock, split from the 
boulder-stones of which we have al- 
ready spoken ; and on the flat faces 
of these were graven large, beauti- 
fhlly clear, deeply cut, Hebrew char- 
acters, bearing, no donbt, the names 
and commemorating the virtues of 
the dead, and expressbg the love and 
sorrow of the living. In this far-off 
region the lonely Hebrew graves, 
so far from the homes of the once- 
favoured people, recalled to our minds 
those distant days when the Euphrates 
saw them weeping disconsolate, and 
the oppressor, as now in Poland and 
its borders, treating them with con- 
tumely and despite. 

"By the riyera of Babjlon there we 
sat down; yea, we wept when we remeiii- 
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bered Zion. W« banged oar harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof. 

" For there thej that carried ns away 
oaptife required of as a song, and thej 
that wasted us, mirth. Sing os one of 
the songs of Zion. 

" How shall we sing the Lord's song in 
a strange land 1 

''If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may 
my right hand forget her canning. 

"If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongne deaye to the roof of my moath; it 
I prefer not Jerasalem aboTe my chief 
joy." 

It is yery remarkable to find three 
millions of Jews settled in this por- 
tion, of Europe. It may have been 
that, in former ages, when the Roman 
Church persecuted them so madly, 
they found greater peace and safety 
near the limits of the Eastern and 
Western churches, where the power 
of both was somewhat lessened ; but 
certainly, in modern times, the two 
million two hundred thousand who 
are subjects of the Czar might readily 
find a more comfortable home. 

Among other things which will 
amuse the Englishman in Germany, 
and, if, like ourselves, be refreshes 
himself at times with a cup of good 
tea, may perchance annoy him occa- 
sionally, is the kind of beyerage he 
will obtain nnder this name. In the 
hotels we had often experienced this, 
and we expected to have our tea 
weak enough in the scbloss also. But 
a refinement we had heard of, but 
neyer met, here presented itself in the 
form of a tiny bottle of rum, which 
was handed round with the sugar 
and cream to giye a flavour to the 
tea I This contrivance for giving the 
tea some taste and flavour, so much 
less simple, one would suppose, than 
adding more of the pure leaf, is com- 
mon in other parts of Grermany be- 
sides West Prussia. Here is a humor- 
ous passage from a recent work of 
fiction by a German baroness, which 
illnstrates very graphically the Teu- 
tonic notions about tea- drinking. 

** At this moment Walborg exclaimed^ 



* The water boils !' and they all tamed 
towards the hearth. 'How mndi tea 
shall I pat into the tea-potV asked Mar 
dame Berger, appealing to Hamilton. 

'The more yoa pat in the better it 
will be/ answered Hamilton^ withoot 
moTing. 

'SbaU I put in aU that is in this 
paper t* 

Hamilton nodded, and the tea was 
made. 

' Ought it not to bon a little nowl' 

'By no means.' 

' Perhaps/ said Walbaig, ' a little piece 
of vanille would improTC Uie taste.' 

' On no accoant,' said Hamilton. 

' The best thing to give it a flaTonr is 
ram,' obserred Madame Berger. 

' I forbid the ram, though I mast say 
the idea is not bad,' said Hamilton, 
laughing. 

Hildegarde put the tea-pot on a little 
tray, and left the kitchen jost as her 
stepmother entered it. 

His tea was onanimously praised, but 
Madame Rosenberg exhibited some natu- 
ral consternation on hearing that the 
whole contents of her paper comet, with 
which she had expected to regale her 
fHends at least half-a-doien times, bad 
been inconsiderately emptied at once into 
the tea-pot ! 

' It was no wonder the tea was good ! 
English tea, indeed ! Any one eoold 
make tea after that fkshion ! Bat then, 
to be sure, English people nerer thought 
about what anything cost. For her part, 
she found the tea bitter, and recommend- 
ed a spoonfhl or two of mm.' On her 
producing a little green bottle, the com- 
pany assembled around her with their 
tea-cups, and she administered to eaoh 
one two or three spoonfuls as they de- 
sired."* 

Here our limits compel us to stop. 
After staying a few days at Ttltz we 
returned upon our steps, again saw 
our (riends at Berlin, thence came to 
Cologne in one day, to Ghent the 
second, and to London the third. We 
fell in with the Peace deputies on their 
way from St Petersburg, and divers 
other accidents happened to us which 
our most patient readers will thank 
ns for passing by. 



* The Iniiialtf by the Baroness Tautfeoeus, i. 205. 
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If it becomes one to know some* 
thing of those with whom he Is about 
to be brought into contact, it is high 
time the rest of the world were ac- 
quainting itself with that portion of 
the yast human family that has so 
long segregated itself upon the plains 
of China. The world seems to have 
entered again upon a migratory era of 
mankind, in which no longer solitary 
indlyidnals are seen groping their way 
oyer land or oyer sea, in search of the 
excitement of adventure or the plea- 
sure of acquiring strange knowMge; 
but whole nations are seen feverous 
with the passion for emigration, and 
throwing off their surplus swarms to 
settle in the more favoured places of 
the earth. Ireland is emptying itself 
upon America,~£ngiand and Scot- 
land are peopling Australia ; a rest- 
less host, 150,000 strong, yearly takes 
its march from the Continent, mostly 
for the New World ; — while in America 
itself a similar movement isever afoot, 
pressing peacefully from east to west, 
but not seldom dashing covetously 
against the crumbling States that line 
the coveted shores of the Mexican 
sea. We do not know if the Old 
World likewise, within its own bosom, 
is not on the eve of exhibiting a simi- 
lar movement of nations — a heave and 
roll of people upon people, of north 
upon south— an overflowing of the 
long -pent-up barbaric energies of 
Muscovy over the crumbling States 
which fringe alike its European and 
Asiatic borders. But how different 
the impelling motive here, and how 
significant of the undeveloped state of 
the Russian compared with the West- 
em world ! It Lb the barbaric lust of 
territorial extension, the rude fervour 
of fanaticism, the sensual dream of 
luxury to be captured in the South ; — 
in one word, it is the same spirit that 
animated the hordes of an Attila or 
Gengis Khan that now spreads its 
contagion among the Russians. They 
move, too, like an inert mass. There 
is no individual life in them, that cul- 
minating phase of civilisation, — no 
spontaneous and self-reliant action in 
the units of the mass. They move, 
not by Tirtne of an innate and self. 



directing force, but are swayed to and 
fro by the will of their Czar, as vastly 
and unresistingly as the slumbrous 
mass of ocean beneath the influence 
of the moon. They press southwards 
from their northern homes as the vast 
torpid mass of the glacier gravitates 
from its cradle In the snows, crashing 
its slow way down to the plain, and 
spreading a cold blight around in val- 
leys that once bore the vine. The 
glacier soon melts when it overpasses 
the zone of cultivation ; so, we trust, 
will the power of Russia when it strives 
to take hold of the seats of civilisation. 

It is a fanatic but unholy crusade 
that now enlists the sympathies of the 
Slavonic millions ; but it Is peace and 
wisdom that elsewhere foster the 
spirit and guide the course of emigra- 
tion. It is the effort of individuals to 
better themselves. The units of so- 
ciety are learning to think for them- 
selves ; and the spread of peace and 
tolerance, and the triumphs of mecha- 
nical invention, are laying ^* the world 
all befbre them where to choose.** It 
is a great thing to see this power of 
reflection and self-reliance spreading 
among mankind ; for assuredly, wher- 
ever it is met with, it argues a staee 
of national development which only 
long centuries of civilisation suffice to 
produce. Such a faculty it is, fos- 
tered by the external circumstances 
which we have named above, which is 
now drawing those hermits of the 
world, the Chinese, from their long 
seclusion, and bringing tbem into 
yearly and fast-incrcMing contact with 
^Europeans. Alike in California and 
Australia, in our West India colonies 
and in the islands of the Pacific, the 
Chinaman may be seen side by side 
with the European, the Negro, and 
the Malay ; and as he immeasurably 
transcends the other coloured races in 
industry and intelligence, so not un- 
frequently he may compare with the 
European even in point of that busi- 
ness-like cast of intellect which we 
self-managing Anglo-Saxons so highly 
prize. 

The Chinese are coming out into 
foreign lands to meet us, and we in 
turn are posting ourselves on their 
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shores to become better acquainted 
with them. In fact, of late, China 
has been such a centre of interest, 
that almost every Power that has a 
navy, has a detachment of war- ves- 
sels cruising off Its shores. Great 
Britain, America, France, Russia (not 
to speak of stray vessels from other 
Powers), are regularly represented by 
naval squadrons in its waters; so 
that China, the oldest and not least 
notable of existing empires, is actually 
levolntionising and reforming herself 
under the eyes of the leading represen- 
tatives of the world*s civilisation. It 
is high time, then, we repeat, that 
Europe should know as much as pos- 
sible of this vast Power that is now 
for the first time being linked into the 
community of nations. Every infor- 
mation respecting their character and 
customs has now a practical and more 
than ordinary value ; and it is all the 
more wanted, inasmuch as no people 
appears hitherto to have been more 
imperfectly comprehended by the rest 
of the world. Twelve centuries before 
our era, we find them, by indisputable 

f>roof, in a condition of advanced civi- 
isation. Not to speak of the larger 
items of civilisation, which we have 
discussed on former occasions, they 
were then in possession of gold and 
silver— had monev, and kept accounts 
— bad silks, dyed in many colours — 
leather, hemp, wine, jewels, ivory, 
carriages, horses, umbrellas, earthen- 
ware, &c; — they had a literature, 
and a Board of History ; and, more- 
over, a very complete ceremonial of 
observances, the empire being regu- 
lated with all the minute formality of 
a household, in conformity with its 
household origin. Arrived at that 
condition thl^y centuries ago, the 
Chinese are commonly supposed to 
have remained nearly stationary ever 
since, and to offer at this day a living 
picture of the condition of their na- 
tion three thousand years a^o. We 
recently showed, from the histoijof 
this curious people, how fallacious 
was this opinion, alike in regard to 
their religion and their government, 
and filled In with broad touch the 
more salient features which have cha- 
racterised the material and intellec- 
tual career of the nation throughout 



its forty centuries of vicissitude. Now, 
dispensing with abstract disqalsltions, 
we desire to present to our readers a 
rapid coup-dceil of the national life of 
China, especially in Its more practical 
and social aspects. 

In length of years the Chinese 
Empire has no rival ; nor is it easy 
to find. In the rest of the world*8 his- 
tory, any States which may profit- 
ably be paralleled with It. In poiot 
of extent and populousness, the onlj 
ancient empire that can at all com- 
pare with It is the Roman; yet, in 
almost every other respect, they differ 
as widely as it Is possible for any two 
States to do. Rome founded its em- 
pire wholly by the sword, China main- 
iv by the ploughshare ; the former by 
daring soldiers, the latter by plodding 
peasants. The conquests of Rome 
were those of a dty that came to cast 
its chains over a world ; the triumphs 
of China were those of a prolific na- 
tion, that absorbed its very conquer- 
ors. The splendid talents of the Ro- 
man generals, the ardour of the citi- 
zens to extend the republic, the thirst 
for glory, and the matchless skill and 
self-devotion of the legionaries, may 
find nothing equal among the sons of 
Han; but these latter pn^uced heroes 
of peace, who Instructed the people in 
industry and the useful arts, and in- 
creased by their skill the riches and 
population of the country. The former 
were masters in the art of destroying, 
the latter in that of preserving and 
multiplying human life. In China we 
must not (at least nowadays) look for 
the noble sentiments and grand actions 
which immortalised Greece and Rome. 
We find there an Industrious but 
common-minded race, which strives 
stoutly to maintain its exbtence, 
however Its numbers may multiply, 
and which finds no heart to sacrifice 
life for glory, no time to postpone 
business for politics. The rice-bearing 
plains are the fields of their glory, the 
centre of their hopes; and as they 
trudge forth to their never-ceasing 
labours, thus they sing : — 

'' The ran comet forth, and we work ; 
The ran goet down, and we rest. 
We dig Weill, and we drink ; 
We Mw fields, and we eat. 
The Emperor*! power, what it it to oi ? *** * 



* Translation of a Chinese song. 
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The art of agiicaltnre b coeval with 
the first establishment of the empire; 
and to this nsefal employment China 
mainly owes its grandeur and popn- 
loosness. The enormous numbers of 
the people has caased the utmost at- 
tention to be paid to the art, and the 
cultivation of much of the country 
approaches as near as possible to 
garden-farming. Some parts of the 
country are mountainous and unfer- 
tile, but the greater proportion of it 
is fruitful, and densely studded with 
bouses. The hills and mountain- sides - 
are terraced ; the rocky fragments are 
'^thered off the slopes, and formed 
into retaining- walls; and the wonders 
of Chinese irrigation have never been 
rivalled. Upon the decease of the 
parents, lands are divided among the 
male children, and, like all Orientals, 
the people cleave with great fondness 
to their patrimonial acres. Any one, by 
simply applying to Government, may 
obtain permission to reclaim waste 
land ; and a wise exemption from all 
taxes, until it becomes productive, 
allows the cultivator to reap a proper 
reward for his industry and enter- 
prise. The agricultural knowledge of 
China cannot vie with ours in point 
of science ; but it is far more widely 
diffused. A uniform system of culti- 
vation, the result of centuries of ex- 
perience, is known to, and practised 
by, every cottar in the empire ; and 
that system is indubitably unequalled 
by that of any other nation, unless it 
be our own. The steephag of seeds, 
and drilling in sowing, are practised, 
and have been so for ages; they never 
fail to seize promptly the proper sea- 
son and weather for their farming 
operations; they take every advan- 
tage of their summer time by the sys- 
tem of double-cropping; and in the 
vitally important matters of manuring 
and irrigation, as well as in making 
the most of their land, they are un- 
surpassed, perhaps unrivalled, by any 
nation in the world. 

The Chinese Government has al- 
ways fostered agriculture as peculi- 
arly the nationsd pursuit; and well 
has it repaid the imperial patronage. 
A country nearly as large as all Europe, 
and far more densely peopled— con- 
taining, in fact, more than a third of the 
whole human race— sustains them more 
comfortably than any similar number 



of men on the face of the globe. No 
emigration has until now issued from 
its shores, and each new myriad of 
the rapidly- augmenting popalation 
has gone to increase the strength and 
resources of the Sute; while the in- 
vidious extremes of poverty and riches 
(that prime bane of old States) are 
there unknown, wealth being more 
equally divided than in any civilised 
countiy. Undisturbed in their little 
farms, the people are contented and 
cheerful; and with comparatively little 
commerce, and no manufactures 
(viewed as a distinct employment), 
the empire has continued for centuries 
thriving and unshaken by intestine 
commotions. The home consumers 
have maintained in comfort the home 
producers, — the grand opening of new 
markets has been found in the increase 
of the population, — the only emigration 
has been to the hill-side and the 
marsh. The French historian and 
philosopher, Sismondi, maintains that 
the real bone and muscle of a nation 
is its agricultural population, and pre- 
dicted the coming ruin of the older 
states of Europe from the evident de- 
cline of this class of their people ; but 
whatever truth there may be in his 
opinion, no such state of matters is 
likely soon to sap the foundations of 
the Chinese empire. There, no mil- 
lionaire manufacturers, with machln- 
eiT costing £30,000 or £40,000, over- 
whelm all competition, and, by ruin- 
ing the small traders who ply the 
shuttle as well as till the ground, 
draw starving thousands to Nanking 
or Shanghae, feeding the towns to 
plethora at the expense of the country, 
and accumulating from the labour of 
thousands gigantic fortunes for indi- 
viduals. The small farmer rears his 
crop of rice, cotton, or tea, dresses it, 
and sends it to market, and turns it 
to his own use as food or clothing ; 
and although he cannot succeed in 
laying by money, it is only in periods 
of famine or inundation that he ex- 
periences the pressure of want 

^^ There are few sights more pleas- 
ing," says Mr Fortune, ^* than a Chi- 
nese family in the interior engaged in 
gathering the leaves of the tea- plant, 
or, indeed, in any of their agricultur- 
al pursuits. There is the old man — 
it may be the grandfather, or even 
the great-grandfather— patriarch-like 
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directing his descendtnts, mraj of 
whom are in tbeir youth and prime, 
wbiie others are in their ehildliood, 
in the labonrs of the field. He itanda 
in the midst of them, bowed down 
with age, bnt — to the honoor of the 
Chinese as a nation— ^e is always 
looked up to by all with pride and 
affection, and his old age and grey 
hairs are hononred, revered, and 
loved.** In the tea-districts, every 
cottager or small farmer has his own 
little tea-garden, the produce of which 
supplies the wants of his family, and 
the sorplas brings him in a few dol- 
lars, which procure for him the other 
necessaries of life. '* When, after the 
labours of the day are over,** says Mr 
Fortune, '^ they return to their hnmble 
and happy homes, their fare consists 
chiefly of rice, fish [with which their 
rivers and lakes abound], and vege- 
tables, which they enjoy with gi«at 
zest, and are happy and contented. 
I really believe that there is no coun- 
try in the world where the agricultur- 
al population are better off than they 
are in the north of China. Labour 
with them is pleasure, for its fruits 
are eaten by themselves, and the rod 
of the oppressor is unfelt and un- 
known. . . . For a few cash (lOOO 
or 1200 cash =- 1 dollar) a Chinese 
can dine in a sumptuous manner upon 
his rice, fish, vegetables, and tea: 
and I fully believe that in no country 
in the world is there less real misery 
and want than in China. The veir 
beggars seem a kind of jolly crew, 
and are kindly treated by the inhabi- 
tants.'* 

Commerce is discouraged by the 
Chinese Government, chiefly on ac- 
count of their jealousy of strangers : 
but It is a pursuit so congenial to the 
national spirit that no exertions conid 
succeed m putting it down. Wher- 
ever money can be made, a Chinaman 
will brave dangers to gain it, and wiU 
fw neither the jungles and mamhes 
of his southern frontier, nor the in- 
hospitable deserts of the north and 
ZT^ *K^''\* thonsand vears and 
more, they have traffickedf with the 
isles of the Indian Archipelago, and 
fornearly twice that time thSr ailks 
V ""^i?"?^ their viray into EuAm^ 
-?n n^'inf*' ^; geo^phicalffi: 
the nnskilfulness of the Chinese 
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in maritisBe enterprise <m Oe other, 
oppose great obstacles to their prose- 
cation 1^ external oommeroe, so that 
the carrying-trade Is almost entirely 
In the hands of foreigners. The jo«r- 
ney across the inhospitable steppes 
of Mongolia to the natiotts of the 
westjOr over the almost Insunnoi^^ 
able mraalayas to those of the sooth, 
is attended by too much risk and ex- 
pense, In the present state of the 
roads, to be prosecnted extenslvelj ; 
but the Chinese eageriy avail them- 
selves of the marts opened in recent 
times by the Rnssian traders, and 
throng with their nlks and tea to the 
grand fairs at Maimatschin. This 
overiand commerce with Rnssia com- 
menced in the reign of Peter the 
Great, by a treaty which stipulated 
for a redprocal liberty of traflk, 
and by vbtne of which caravans on 
the part of the Rnssian Government 
and individual traders used to visit 
Peking; but the Muscovites exhi- 
bited so much of their native habits 
of ** drinking*and roystering,** 'that, 
after trying the patience of the Celes- 
tials for three-and-tbirty years, they 
were wholly excluded. Aifler a tem- 
porary cessation of interconrse, how- 
ever, a renewal of negotiations took 
place, by which it was agreed that 
only Crovemment caravans should pro- 
ceed to Peking, and Kiachta (distant 
four thousand miles from Moscow, one 
thousand from Peking, and close to 
the Chinese frontier town of Maimat- 
schin) was built for the accommoda- 
tion of private traders. This market, 
which has now risen to much impor- 
tance, is most resorted to in winter. 
To the chief Russian merchants the 
trade is a species of monopoly, and a 
most thriving one, — some of them 
being millionaires, and living in the 
most sumptuous style, the *^ merchant 
princes *' of the wilderness. " At the 
present day," says the Hamburg 
BorsenhaUe of 20th July last, " the 
wholesale trade is in the hands of 
Russian merchants and commercial 
companies, while the retaU trade is 
wried on by the Siberian tribe <rf 
JBorglaetes. The wholesale trade Ukes 
li^ ?°i^ ^f ^^ *"year, and Is a com- 
K t°*«'?^«»ge of goods, of which 
«iT^*^ fo»-m8 the staple, and can- 

This^rf '*i?^ ^y "^ ^^^^^-^ Article. 
Ams tea Is brought to Kiachta from 
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the northern provincefl of China, and 
Ib very snperior to that exported bj 
the English and Dutch from the 
soDthem provinces. The green tea 
which comes to the market is con- 
sumed by the Kalmucks, Tartars, 
and Siberians. The duty on tea yields 
a considerable annual revenue, which 
is the sole advantage the Chinese 
daim from this important article of 
commerce. The Chinese will take 
nothing but doth in return; and thus 
the consumers of tea are the per- 
sons who are the doth -manufactur- 
ers. The Bussians themselves de- 
rive no pecuniary advantage from 
this trade. They might make some 
profits, and the consumers pay less 
for their teas, if the trade were not 
monopolised; and if the tea might 
be exported from St Petersburg to 
Odessa on payment of a moderate 
duty, the northern provinces of China 
would be obliged to lower the price 
of their tea, for which they have no 
other outlef 

Although Fine Art has made little 
progress, and is little prized, great 
works, in which genius is joined to 
ntility, are to be met with in China 
on a larger scale than anywhere else. 
Such a work is the Great Wall, raised 
by the first emperor to repel the in- 
roads of the Komades, and which 
guards the northern frontier for the 
space of fifteen hundred miles, firom 
the shores of the Yellow Sea to East- 
em Tartary. It is carried over the 
highest hills, descends into the deep- 
est valleys, crosses upon arches over 
rivers, and at important passes is 
doubled ;— being, in fact, by far the 
largest structure that human labour 
ever raised. A work more extra- 
ordinary still is the Imperial Canal. 
The Mongol emperor, Kublai Kban, 
who fixed the seat of government at 
Peking, constructed (or rather com- 
pleted) the canal, in order to remedy 
the sterility of the plain in which that 
dty stands. From the vicinity of 
Peking, it extends southwards n>r a 
distance of six hundred geographi- 
cal miles, — now tunnelled tnrough 
heights, now carried through lakes 
and over marshes and low grounds 
by means of stupendous embank- 
ments, — and exhibiting not merely 
a gigantic effort of labour, but sound 
practical skill on the part of its con- 
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structors, in availing themselves of 
every advantage that could be de- 
rived from the nature of the ground. 
Rivers feed it, and ships of good size 
spread their sails on its bosom. It is 
along this watery highway that the 
chief supplies are brought for the im- 
mense population of the capital ; and 
another great merit of the work is, 
that it acts at once as an irrigator and 
as a drain to the country through 
which it flows, from Tientsin to the 
Yang-tse-keang ; for while at some 
parts fertilising the sterile soil by dif- 
fusing its waters, at others being car- 
ried along the lowest levels, and com- 
municating with the neighbouring 
tracts by flood-gates, it renders avail- 
able for agriculture much land that 
would otherwise be a useless swamp. 
Education in China, as we have 
seen, is directed almost exclusively to 
the inculcation of moral and consti- 
tutional prindples; and with such good 
effect, that nowhere in the East are the 
social relations so well understood 
and preserved. Class has never risen 
against dass, and the religions apathy 
of the people has prevented any war 
of creeds. This social harmony has 
had the best effects upon the welfare 
of the people, by rendering an iron 
rule unnecessanr on the part of the 
Government. However absolute the 
administration may be, the great mass 
of the people live quietly and hap- 

Sily, enjoying the fruits of their in- 
ustry. The legislation is disfigured 
by an excessively minute attention to 
trifles,~an unavoidable result of the 
system of regulating the mind of the 
people through the agency of external 
observances ; but the code is, on the 
whole, a dear and concise series of 
enactments, savouring throughout of 
practical judgment and European 
good sense ; and if not always con- 
formable to our liberal notions of le- 
^lation, in general approaching them 
more neariy than the codes of most 
other nations. The laws are more 
generally known and equally admin- 
istered than in the other States of 
Asia, — wealth, comfort, and cheerfbl 
industry more equally diffused; and 
Mr El&s pronounces the Celestial 
Empire superior to them all in the 
arts of government and the general 
aspect of sodety. Sir George Sunn- 
ton says that the condition of the 
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people is ** wholly inconsisteDt wiUi 
the hypotheeifl of a very bad gorern- 
ment or a very vicious state of so- 
ciety/' and ooDoeived that he could 
trace almost evoywhere the imeqiii- 
vocal signs of an indostrioos, tbriv* 
log, and contented people. Bat we 
may go farther than this, and folly 
ooncar with Mr Davis that ** there is 
a basiness-like character aboat the 
Cbioese, which assimilates them in a 
striking degree to the most intelligent 
nations of Uie West ; and there is less 
difference [in this respect?] between 
them and the British, French, and 
Americans, than between these and 
the inhabitants of Spain and Portn- 
gal, whose proneness to stolid bigotry 
and Orientid lasiness was perhaps in 
part imbibed from the Arabs." 

In regard to slaves, the code metes 
oat less eqnal jastice ; bat a like one- 
sidedness has defaced the legislation 
of every conntry — and slavery, as it 
exists in China, is infinitely milder 
than anywhere else either in the East 
or West. It is not snperior hnmaniQr 
and generosity which occasions this 
difference : it resalts from the social 
condition of the nation. Slavery is 
the apprenticeship which, in one shape 
or another, nncivilised man has had 
to undergo in all coantries before be* 
coming capable of sostained indnstry 
and self-government. In this state 
he falls nnder the power of his more 
civilised fellows, and obtains food 
and protection in exchange for free- 
dom ; and it is only when he has 
raised himself above the indolence 
and improvidence of savage life that 
liberty becomes beneficial even for 
himself. Resembling the western half 
of Europe, the whole Chinese na- 
tion is indastrioas, and has acqnired 
that relish for the artificial wants 
of civilised life which tends so greatly 
to man's elevation, and which is so 
little felt elsewhere (save in some 
of the highest classes) in the reffions 
of the East and Sonth. No poutical 
or social distinctions of rank or caste 
exist in China, and edncation is pro- 
vided by the State for all classes. On 
these acconnts there is no serviie dass ; 
and those who have lost or bartered 
their freedom resemble their masters 
In everything bat wealth, and are 
treated rather as menials than as 
ser£s. Slavery exists in China not as 
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a relic of barbarism, nor from the pre- 
valence of caste or the absence of in- 
dnstry, bat simply, it wpald appear, aa 
the cfffect of a redandant popolatioii : 
it is a man*s last shift for employment. 

We can give a most pleasing anec- 
dote in connection with this point, 
which recently app>eared in the Jax>a 
Bode newspaper, pnblished at Batavia, 
where there is a large Chinese popola*- 
tion — ^which shows at once the good 
feeling of the Chinese in regard to the 
onfortnnate objects of slavery, and the 
remarkable indostir and self- relying 
spirit of the slaves themselves. In giv- 
ing an account of a sale of slaves at the 
Chmese camp, it says :— The slaves, 
who were twelve in number, having 
been placed upon the table of exposi- 
tion, arranged in four lots, rattled some 
money in their hands, and addressed m 
few words, timidly and in low tones, 
to the assembly. A person who acted 
as their acent here stepped forward, 
and stated that his clients, having 
accumulated by long and painful la- 
bours some small savmgs, solicited 
the favour of being allowed to make 
a bidding for the purchase of their 
own persons. No opposition was 
offered ; and the first lot of three, be- 
ing put up to auction, made an offer, 
through their agent, of forty francs. 
No advance being made on this sum, 
the slaves were knocked down to 
themselves. The next lot, encouraged 
by their predecessors* success, offered 
only twenty-four francs for them- 
selves. The public preserved the 
same silence, and they likewise be- 
came their own purchasers. The third 
lot took the hint, and were even more 
fortunate, picking themselves up, a 
decided bargain, for the modest sum 
of ten francs I The Java Bode rightly 
sees in these facts signs of a great 
advance in civilisation among the 
Chinese, who constituted the great 
minority of the persons present. 

Superficial writers on China jadge 
of the whole nation by what they see 
of the population at Canton ; and are 
profuse in their charges of Ijin^, 
treachery, and inhumanity, — as if it 
were even possible for three hundred 
and sixty millions of human beings to 
be nothing but one black mass of 
moral deformity I The monstrousnees 
of the idea ought to have been its 
own refatation. Such writers might 
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as well cooclnde that the whole abjss 
of ocean is a torbid mass, because its 
fringiDg waves are " gross with sand.** 
In truth, their conclusions are as un- 
just as if one were to judge of our own 
nation solely by the doings of the 
wreckers of Cornwall or the mob of 
London. For the inhabitants of Can- 
ton are termed the ** Southern boors" 
by their own countrymen ; and it may 
safely be stated of the people of Fo- 
kien and the southern coasts of China, 
with whom alone foreigners come in 
contact, that they are all more or less 
addicted to piracy and smuggling, and 
have adopted the nefarious habits 
which commerce invariably engenders 
when carried on between nations who 
despise, and whose only desire is to 
overreach one another. The inade- 
quacy of the ordinary data for judg- 
ing of Chinese character is at once 
Serceived b^ the few travellers who 
avo got glimpses of the interior, or 
of those parts of the country where 
the manners of the people are unalter- 
ed by contact with foreigners. We 
have already quoted Mr Fortune's 
pleasing picture of cottar-life in the 
interior, and on the general question 
he says :— " The natives of the south- 
em towns and all along the coast, at 
least as far north as Chekiang, richly 
deserve the bad character which every 
one gives them ; being remarkable for 
their hatred to foreigners and conceit- 
ed notions of their own importance, 
besides abounding in characters of the 
very worst description, who are no- 
thing else than thieves and pirates. 
But the character of the Chinese as a 
nation must not suffer from a partial 
view of this kind ; for it must be re- 
collected that, in every country, the 
most lawless characters are amongst 
those who inhabit seaport towns, and 
who come in contact with natives of 
other countries: and unfortunately 
we must confess that European na- 
tions have contributed their share to 
make these people what they are. In 
the north of China, and more particu- 
larly inland, the natives are entirely 
different. There are, doubtless, bad 
characters and thieves amongst them 
too : but generally the traveller is 
not exposed to insult ; and the natives 
are quiet, civil, and obliging." Lord 
Jocelyn, who was with our fleet dur- 
ing the late war, and who landed on 
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various points of the coast, states, as 
the experience of his rambles among 
the villagers, that a kind word to a 
child, or any little notice taken of the 
young, will at once ingratiate a 
stranger with this humane and simple- 
minded people. Mr Abel, also, (one of 
Lord Amherst's retinue') in like manner 
testifies to the simple kindness of the 
countiy-people. The nation at large 
(thanks to their education) are re- 
markable for the virtues of sobriety 
andfilial reverence,— instancesofnoble 
generosity in individuals are said not 
to be inf^quent, — and we may add 
that no people in the world, unless it 
be the French, are so ready to take 
notice of and applaud the casual ut- 
terance of noble sentiments. In fine, 
Mr Lay says, that ** no man can deny 
the Chinese the honourable character 
of being good subjects— though, from 
the venality of their magistrates in 
general, they must often be exposed 
to many kinds of usage that tempt 
them to throw off allegiance." And 
he attributes their steady obedience 
to constituted authority, not to a 
tameness of disposition that disposes 
a man to take kicks without feeling 
the gall of indignation, but to *' a 
habitual sentiment of respect and a 
share of sterling good-sense, that lead 
him to see and choose what is really 
best for his own interest.** 

We have said that there are no se- 
parate castes among the Chinese ; but 
one of the most curious features that 
strikes a stranger in their social life 
is the division of the people into clans, 
somewhat resembling the clanships of 
the Scottish Highlanders. There are 
altogether about 454 of these clans, 
each of which has its peculiar surname ; 
but no jealous line of demarcation is 
allowed to be kept up between these 
different septs (some of whom number 
a million of souls), for, by a wise 
though somewhat stringent provision, 
every man is required to seek a bride 
in a different clan from his own, — thus 
acquiring two surnames. These clans 
are resnltsof the Patriarchal or Family 
system, which forms the basis of the 
whole political and social arrangements 
in China. This system may seem 
a very narrow and illiberal one to us 
enlightened Westerns, and especially 
to our Transatlantic brethren, among 
whom the fifth commandment is but 
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daties, and with no proclivity to the 

mi^Uncbolj of the soatbern nations of 

Earope, or to the Jobn-Bnli tendencj 

tow^nis reserre and Isolation. Social 

fi^^{iag:— or good-bamonr, mUdness of 

disposition, and a good-natnred pn>- 

peositj to share in the mirth and 

hLUricj of others, are seen wherever 

one meets with a compan j of Chinese. 

To live in sodetj is a Chinaman's 

■wat and drink. In a company of his 

feilows he is something, — by himself^ 

notiiic^. Men of stody and retire- 

Bieac are to be foond in China, bat 

bj tir the greater nnmber seem to 

hkve their hearts set npon social de- 

Itfi&i azKi ti>e celebration of public 

tvstiTiix. And what most strikes the 

5pectAior at snch meetings is, the re- 

tpfitt vilch everr one is so anxious to 

paj to ill uxmcd him, — (another p<»nt 

a wiX'^ :^ Chinese nation is most 

ae^rir panlleied by the French). 
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prominent featnre of their mental con- 
Btitntion ; and although thej have ^t 
all times entertained a profound re- 
gard for their sovereign, that regard 
had reference to the office, not the 
man, and is quite different from that 
chivahrons devotion to the monarch's 
person which plays so prominent a 
part in the history of European strug- 
gles. Self-denial and self-devotion, 
in fact—that fundamental basis of the 
noblest of human virtues — rare every- 
where, is very rare in China. Even 
peace has its disadvantages. Virtues, 
like talents, require congenial circum- 
stances to develop them; and pro- 
bably the long reign of public tran- 
quillity in China— where for nine cen- 
turies it has hardly been broken save 
at intervals of two hundred years- 
has helped to numb the courageous 
and masculine sentiment of self-devo- 
tion, and allowed the national mind 
to '^ settle on its lees." Pleasure, 
money, sensuality, — these are now 
the objects that most greatly engross 
a Chinese. '* The Chinese," says 
Mr Lay, " are lovers of pleasure, from 
the greatest to the least. They study 
ease and comfort in a way that leaves 
them, as a nation, without a rival in 
the art of ministering to sensual gra- 
tification." This proneness to sensnal 
indulgence is unhappily uicreased by 
the narrow spirit in which certain 
portions of their legislation are con- 
ceived, — the rich not being allowed 
to expend their superfluous wealth in 
the erection of elegant mansions, (that 
being looked upon as a misdirection 
of money from more useful purposes) ; 
nor dare they indulge in much public 
munificence, lest they attract the 
covetous eyes of the generally ex- 
tortionate and unscrupulous manda- 
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his nature : indeed, one of the first 
lessons a mother teaches a child is to 
hold out its hand for a bit of coin." 
Money, says Gutalaff, is the idol of 
the Chinese. *« It is the national 
spirit, the public sentiment, the chief 
good of high and low"— the higher 
classes being as eager to obtain it in 
order to gratify their sensual inclina- 
tions, as the poor to procure food. 

To call a man a liar is, in England, 
and in the European world generally, 
the surest way to provoke anger ; but 
such an epithet has but little weight 
attached to it in China. This is partly 
owing to the fact that '« white lies" 
have there a recognised and reputable 
existence not openly accorded to them 
elsewhere. In the eyes of a Chinese, 
as in the code of the Jesuits, a lie in 
itself is not absolutely criminal, and 
it may, on the contrary, be very 
meritorious. According to Confucius, 
a lie told by a child to benefit a 

Sarent is deserving of praise ; and a 
eannie Deans, or the stem old father 
in Mr Warren*s Now and Then^ so 
far from being held models of religion, 
would be regarded, the one as a stub- 
bom fanatic, and the other as the 
most heartless and unnatural of 
parents. But another, and, we sus- 
pect, a much more powerful cause of 
this want of veracity among the 
Chinese, is their system of govern- 
ment. Here, as throughout Asia 
generally, Despotism — or, in other 
words, an Executive power from 
which there is no proper appeal — 
generates mendacitv in the people, 
as their sole refuge from irresponsible 
Power. Duplicity is the reeoaroe to 
which Weakness naturally heC^ea 
itself; and it is muveraaWy adopted 
wherever the decrees of Govenimemt 
officials are feU to b e aajt •• w^ 
as unappealable. Etcijehere tte 
result is the sa«r; a»d i« to, as in 
many other r e a#> ec ta , a pcmct per- 
allel flight be drmwm becwtee tboae 
two vastest Lwiifii eC modom tii»«, 
theChmeseJiJtteKMBam. lathe 
lattereMVB, «• in tke former, tbe 
ef tiw nommxrj and 
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mbnses of power on tlie part of the 
€k>venimeDt officers. And the oonM- 
qnence in both conntries may be told 
hi the words of Alison, applied to 
Rossia :»'* So nniversal is the dread 
of authority, that it has moulded the 
national character. Dissimulation is 
universal ; and, like the Greeks under 
the Mussulman joke, the Russians 
have become perfect a^depts in all the 
arts bj which talent eludes the force 
of authority, and astuteness escapee 
the discoveries of power." And we 
suspect we ousht to add, in justice to 
the Chinese, that this dispoeition has 
been impressed upon them, as upon 
the Russians, by the invasion of the 
Tartar hordes, which in both countries 
reduced the native race to subjection 
for three lonir centuries. 

In China, however, the domination 
of the Tartars has never been in any 
degree so complete as it was in Russia ; 
and even among the maritime popula- 
tion, with whom foreigners are brought 
most in contact, and among whom 
lying is probably most prevalent, there 
exists a check which Is found sufficient 
for the transaction of all matters of 
ordinary importance. Every great, 
busy, and closely-connected society 
(which Russia is not) requires some 
bond of mutual trust ; and this is 
found, in China, in the custom of 
ffuaranieeing^ which pervades all do- 
mestic and mercantile relations. Mr 
Meadows states it as a fact that he 
has never known an instance in which 
a Chinese openly violated a guaranty 
known to have been given by him ; 
and though, under strong temptations, 
they will sometimes try to evade its 
Ailfilment, yet such instances are ex- 
tremely rare, and they generally come 
promptly forward to meet all the con- 
sequences of their responsibility. " A 
Chinaman," savs Mr Lay, *' is a man 
of business, and therefore understands 

the value of truth The 

standard of honesty is perhaps as 
high in China as in any other com- 
mercial country; and strangers who 
have known this people during the 
longest space, speak in the best terms 
of tlieir integrity. Thieves of a most 
dexterous kind, and rogues of every 
description, are plentiml in China, 
because she has a swarming popula- 
tion to give them birth,— but they 
are not numerous enough to affect a 



general eetimate of the nati<mnl char- 
acter.** 

The imperfections of hnman lan- 
guage render it a difficult matter to 
give a description, at once sh(»t and 
correct, of national character. Thns 
it is both true and false to say that the 
Chinese possess a high degree of for- 
titude. They bear pain or adversity 
without murmuring or despondency; 
and, taken individually, they perfaape 
possess as much constitutional or ani- 
mal courage as any other spectmens 
of our race. But they are deficient in 
that courage which is based on self- 
reliance, and which enables a man to 
confront danger with a ready intre- 
pidity — because their institutions and 
education are as unfkvourable to tis 
development as those of the Anglo- 
Americans are singulariy propitionsi 
They possess a great command over 
their tempers, and instances are com- 
mon of tnelr bearing, with the great- 
est apparent equanimity, insults and 
injuries which would make a European 
ungovernable ; and this proceeds not 
from cowardice, but from their really 
regardingself-command as a necessary 
part of civilisation, and passionate or 
hasty conduct as indecent, and giving 
evidence of a low nature. The readi- 
ness they evince to yield to the force 
of reason is anoth^ quali^ for which, 
savs Mr Meadows, ** the Chinese cer- 
tainly deserve to be considered a highly 
civilised people." They settle their 
disputes more by argument than by 
violence (a strange thing in the East); 
and a Chinese placard posted at the 
street-comers, exposing the unreason- 
able (i e, unequitable) conduct of m 
party in any transaction is, if the want 
of equity be sufficiently proven, to the 
full as criflTective, if not more so, than a 
similar exposure of an Englishman in 
a newspaper. Bullies seem to be kept 
in check by the force of public opinion, 
and the Chinese neither fight duels, 
nor, though murders occur as in Eng- 
land, can they be said to assassinate 
or poison. Finally, we may round off 
this prScis of Chinese character in the 
words of Mr Lay:—" It is an abuse 
of terms to say that they are a highly 
moral people, but we may affirm that 
the moral sense is in many particulars 
highly refined among them. Respect 
to parents and elders, obedience to 
law, chastity, kindness, economy, 
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prudence, and self-possession, are the 
never-failing themes for remark and 
illnstration. 

No people in the world consume so 
little butcher-meat as the Chinese; 
and, unlike the Eastern nations — such 
as the Jews, Hindoos, Parser, andMo- 
hammedans generally — their favourite 
meat is pork. In fact in China, as in 
other parts of the world, the cottar- 
system of land-holding is found un- 
favourable to the rearing of horses, 
cattle, or sheep, but quite adapted (as 
witness Ireland) for the rearing of pigs. 
The national system of agriculture, 
like almost everything else in China, 
is based upon the strictly utilitarian 
principle of turning everything to the 
greatest account. We do not pretend 
to settle ofif-hand here how far the 
stimulating diet of animal food is ne- 
cessary or advantageous to mankind. 
We would simply remark that butcher- 
meat is matter in a more highly or- 
ganised form, and more nearly assimi- 
lated in composition to our own frames 
than vegetable food. It is in diet what 
alcohol is in drink ; and the nations 
who most indulge in it—such as the 
British, the Anglo-Americans, and 
savages who live by the chase, (we beg 
pardon for the unflattering conjunc- 
tion H— are generally as remarkable 
for gloomy strength and perseverance, 
as the more vegetarian nations are for 
cheerful quickness and volatility. But 
the preference which from time im- 
memorial has been accordM to grain- 
crops in China is based upon the 
principle (of which our free- trade 
authorities are too forgetful in their 
admonitions to "plough less and graze 
more"), that grain is the cheapest form 
in which food can be produced, and that 
a much more numerous population can 
be maintained in comfort by tillage 
than by pasturage. Sheep have been 
justly styled " the devourers of men ;" 
and the Chinese monarch who first 
turned the people from pastoral life, 
and taught them the civilising science of 
agriculture, is stiU, after the lapse of 
more than four thousand years, venerat- 
ed throughout the empire by the title 
of " the divine Husbandman." Fish, 
which abound in the numerous lakes 
with which the countiy is studded, 
and rice and other kinds of vegetable 
produce,fonn the staple of the national 
diet. From stem necessity, as well as 
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from a wise and unparalleled economy, 
everything is turned to full account, 
and even hair- cuttings and parings of 
all kinds are made matter of traflSc, — 
while everything nutritive, including 
^^ rats and mice, and such small deer," 
(however unclean, according to Euro- 
pean notions), are searched out and 
eaten for food. Opium is much in 
use; but both the pemiciousness of 
its effects, and the extent to which it 
is indulged in, have been overstated 
by most writers on the subject. The 
misery caused by it is never to be 
compared to the plague of drunken- 
ness, which is the bane of our own 
country. " Redness of the eyes,'* as 
a mark of intoxication, is very con- 
spicuous in the Chinese, as it was in 
the days of Solomon among the Jews ; 
and if yon see two Chinamen walking 
hand- in-hand in the street, says Mr 
Lay, it is ten to one that they are 
boUi flustered with drink I 

The Chinese, like most Asiatics, do 
not dance for pleasure, nor are their 
unmelodious voices formed for song. 
Their favourite amusements are games 
of chance, — in which, perhaps, they 
out-do all Asiatics. The grand aim of a 
Chinaman, as we have said, is to en- 
joy himse^; and this colours even his 
gravest doings. With him, banquet- 
ing and religious ceremonies are the 
same thing, and he would never keep 
any sacred festival if he could not 
enjoy himself. No festival is without 
its play, and only a few temples are 
without a stage ; and so fond are the 
people of theatricals, that they will 
attend a whole night to them, with- 
out showing the least weariness, and 
will afterwards recount with ecstasy 
what they have seen. The people in 
general never pray, nor have they any 
forms of prayer ; and the Mandarins, 
on public occasions, only recite a for- 
mula, in the shape of a simple mes- 
sage, to the idols, but never addrete 
them in their own words. The affairs 
of this life are ever uppermost in the 
mind of a Chinese ; and long life, 
wealth, and male diildren, are the 
great objects of deshre. Nothing is 
regarded with so much horror as 
death — gloomy death, after whidi 
their sous go to wander cheerless 
among the genii ; and strange to say, 
the elixir of life seems to have been 
more generally and more persever- 
2q 
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ingiy songbt after in reasoning and 
materialistic China than among the 
most spiritoal and imaginative na- 
tions of mankind. 

" Polygam J," says Mr Laj, " is 
not practised by all, and is seldom 
indulged in till the husband is ad- 
vanced in years. It appears that 
by far the greater number among the 
rich, as well as all among the poor, 
reap the solaces of connubial life with- 
out suffering this hemlock to grow in 
tiieir furrows. A few, from the sur- 
feit of too much ease and prosperity, 
indulge in this practice, and a few 
more have recourse to it for the sake 
of building up their house with an heir, 
or a more numerous progeny ;" while 
on the other side, it is fostered by ** the 
anxiety of parents to see their daugh- 
ters provided for in the houses of the 
great, and to reap a personal advan- 
tage fh>m noble alliances." For untir- 
ing industry, cheerfulness of temper, 
fidelity to their husbands, and care of 
their ofispring, the poor women are 
every way exemplary. Any one who 
visits China will find proofs of this 
wherever he turns his eyes, and a 
traveller has only to lay his hand upon 
the head of a little child to earn ap- 
plause from a whole crowd of by- 
standers. 

Constancy, habit of respect, and the 
social feeling are easily recognisable 
in the character of the Chinese women. 
Chinese stories are full of examples of 
love that knows no bounds. ^* There 
is only one heaven,'* said a forlorn 
maiden, when her parents upbraided 
her for spending her days in sorrow- 
ful libations of salt tears at the tomb 
of her lover, " and he was that heaven 
to me !" •• A native of the United 
States,** says Mr Lay, "married a 
Chinese female, who had never felt 
the benefits of education, and there- 
fore could scarcely have learnt to cul- 
tivate this sentiment by lessons from 
those who were older than herself. 
She accoronanied her husband to Ame- 
rwards back again to 
a friend of mine paid 
sit. On his return, I 
r she demeaned herself 
tter half. 'With great 
^he answer. And this 
)r favour was not soli- 
ptain who conveyed the 
> Atlantic declared he 



had never met with such pasnngera 
before, and that the wife rendered the 
services of a stewardess nnneoessaiyin 
the cabin, and with her own hands 
kept everything in an admirable state 
of order and neatness.** When a 
stranger sees that a Chinese lady of 
the house is not entitled to receive any 
civilities or acts of courtesy from the 
friend of her hnsband, and forgets that 
this interdict is founded upon motives 
of propriety, consecrated by the usage 
of the earliest times, he is very apt to 
think her slighted, and that thoee 
apartments which the Chinese have 
decorated with so many flowery names 
are but a sort of prison. This is a 
great mistake, however, and the women 
of China are not only exempt from 
that rigid seclusion which prevails else- 
where in the East ; but are treated 
much more nearly on terms of 
equality with their husbands. There 
is nothing abject or mean, either in 
principle or practice, in the deference 
which is paid, among high and low 
alike, to husbands ; and " the air of a 
Chinawoman,** says Mr Lay, *' has a 
majesty about it which is only com- 
patible with sentiments of fr'eedom; 
and the tone of her voice, and the 
glance of her eye indicate a oonseions- 
ness that she was not bom to be de- 
spised.** 

The existing monuments of ancient 
civilisation in China are not of the 
same kind as those of Egypt and As- 
syria, of Greece and Rome. Time has 
spared the mighty structures of these 
latter empires, as if in compensation 
for having buried the nations that 
reared them ; but in China, where the 
dynasties have succeeded one another 
without interruption, and the people 
haviB gone on increasing in numbers, 
down to our own day, the wars which 
have swept over it, and the revoln- 
tions which have shaken it, have de- 
stroyed almost all the monuments 
which would have attested its former 
magnificence. We refer particularly 
to the great revolution effected by the 
Emoeror Che-hoang-te, (about 246 
A.C.), who, for political purposes, 
ordered the destruction of every monu- 
ment of the past, whether in metal, in 
stone, or on paper, — a proscription 
which lasted for nearly a century, and 
which left comparatively little to be 
regained by the most persevering re« 
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searches of after ages. Nevertheless, 
the early ages of the Chinese empire 
seem to have been diatingnished by 
not a little science, and man j rare dis- 
coveries. In their carefully kept an- 
cient annals, we have fall particulars 
of the circnmstances attending an 
eclipse of the snn, which happened 
2155 years befdre Christ ; and in the 
reign of Shun, a century before this, 
we read of *^ the instrument adorned 
with precious stones, which repre- 
sented the stars, and the movable tube 
which served to observe them*^— words 
which plainly indicate a celestial 
sphere, and a telescope, of some kind 
or other. After speaking of the dis- 
cussions which took place in Europe 
last century, in regard to the high an- 
tiquity of astronomical observations m 
China, M. Pauthier remarks, — *^ All 
that we know of the reigns of the phi- 
losophical emperors, Yao, Shun, and 
Yn, and of the state of astronomical 
science in their time, justifies the sup- 
position that, in the days of those em- 
perors, sure methods were known fbr 
calculating beforehand the precise date 
of eclipses of the sun and moon, and 
all that concerned the calendar." An- 
other piece of knowledge possessed by 
the ancient Chinese, which is calcu- 
lated to astonish our modem astrono- 
mers and mathematicians, is that not 
merely of the general spherical shape 
of the earth, but of its oblate form, in 
consequence of the flattening of the 
poles. We have not space to set forth 
the grounds we have for holding it 
probable that they really were ac- 
quainted with this recondite fact in 
physics; we must hasten on to add 
that the Sacred Book of Armals 
mentions facts which indirectly prove 
that music, poetry, and painting were 
known from the eariiest historic times 
of China, and we know for certain that 
in the days of Confocius, the first oT 
those arts was carefully studied, and 
apparently highly developed. Gun- 
powder was known four centuries be- 
fore our era, and we read not only of 
this "devouring fire," but of "fire- 
boxes," "fire-tubes," and "globes 
containing the fire of heaven," — which 
latter expression, by its allusion to 
Ughtning, seems to indicate as if 
powder, even in those days, was used 
as something more than a mere toy. 
A knowledge of the properties of ^e 



magnet or loadstone is another thing 
in which the Chinese were some two 
thousand or more years in advance of 
US Europeans ; and the art of printing 
(by means of wooden blocks— xylo- 
graphy) was in use among them six 
centuries before anything of the kind 
was thought of elsewhere. 

The character of Chinese literature 
maybe guessed firom what we have 
said of their system of education, 
which eschews speculation, and at- 
tends to litde else than the precepts 
of public and private morality. The 
gnmdest, or we may say, the only 
grand, achievements of their literature 
are in the department of practical 
politics and morals ; and next to this 
are their annals and statistical reports 
npon the various provinces of the em- 
pire. Poetry is much studied by the 
educated classes in early life for the 
sake of obtaining command of lim- 
guage and elegance of expression, 
the latter of which is highly valued 
in the communications and epistles 
of the government officials ; but the 
Chinese temperament possesses little 
of the vispoeHca; and of the millions 
of Mandarins who have learned to 
rhyme,' very few indeed have written 
anything that would pass as mediocre 
in Europe. They have a good com- 
mand of poetic figures and expressions, 
and their descriptive pieces and moral 
odes are fair productions ; but that is 
nki that can be said in their favour. 
Historical writings occupy a promi- 
nent place in their literature, and the 
greatest pains are taken to insure 
accuracy of statement ; but these works 
are mere annals or chronologies, and 
have no pretensions to those intellectual 
and artistic qualities which distinguish 
the Livys and Xenophons, the Grib- 
bons and Humes of ancient and mo- 
dem Europe. It is to the credit of 
China that it has had a drama from 
a very eariy period, although we can- 
not speak particularly as to its merits. 
The writing of novels, also, dates as 
far back as the third century, and 
seems to be a department of literature 
very congenial to the Chinese mind. 
Such works exist in great numbers, 
and amongst much trasli there are 
some very able productions. 

In the appreciation of beauty, the 
Chinese are below any other nation 
that ever merged from barbarisou 
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Their ptintioff is of a very common- 
place descriptioD, — though not so bad, 
we believe, as it is generally snppoeed 
to be in this country ; and their only 
notion of sculpture is, to represent 
a thing lusty in order that it may look 

Sand. Their architecture, says Mr 
arrow, ** is void of taste, grandeur, 
beanty, solidity, or convenience ; their 
houses are merely tents [an exaggera- 
tion] ; and there is nothing magnifi- 
cent even in the palace of the emperor.** 
One of the few notable exceptions to 
this remark is the celebrated Porcelain 
Pagoda at Nanking, which Du Halde 
thought ** the most solid, remark- 
able, and magnificent structure in the 
eastern world.** For this want of 
beauty in their buildings, some excuse 
may be found in the circumstance 
that the law does not permit them to 
deviate from the established rules, 
and that any Mandarin who should 
venture to indulge an architectural 
fancy of bis own would quickly draw 
down upon himself the vengeance of 
the Board of Rites ; but ** when there's 
a will there*8 away,** and had the gene- 
ral taste ever advanced beyond the 
tent- shaped domiciles of their early 
ancestors, the administration of the 
law would hardly have proved an in- 
surmountable barrier to improvement. 
However fiattering to the Chinese 
some of the preceding statements may 
be, it will be seen, on the whole, that 
they by no means hold a high place 
in regard to might of intellect. The 
discoverers of many important facts, 
and inventors of many useful arts, they 
yet seem as if they had stumbled upon 
them by chance, and were unable to 
appreciate their value ; and the highly 
civilised race who, ages ago, were 
familiar with astronomy and print- 
ing, gunpowder and the magnetic 
needle, are now incomparably sur- 
passed in their use by nations compara- 
tively of yesterday. " Their mecha- 
nical contrivances,*' says Mr Wade, 
^* remain but as monuments of an 
originality which seems to have ex- 
hausted itself by its earlier efforts. 
They appear never to have investi- 
gated the principles of the discoveries 
by which the requirements of their 
agriculture, architecture, or naviga- 
tion, were first satisfied. The means 
which their genius suggested to meet 
thehr immediate wants they adopted, 



and, without the aid of theory, per- 
fected — in some instances, to a degree 
not surpassed, if attained, by the 
most scientific of nations ; but errors 
and defects were left untoncbed ; no 
spirit of inquiry quickened the dor- 
mant powers of their reason, and the 
lack of a habit of r^ecdon prevented 
their pushing their invention beyond 
a certain necessary point** There 
is something stnnt^ or microsoopic io 
the intellect of the Chineee, which 
leads them to magnify trifles, yet to 
be blind when great facts stare them 
in the face, — to keep the steam-eDg:ine 
a toy and gunpowder a plaything, ye4 
to spend an infinity of skill and pa- 
tience upon the manufacture of one of 
their ivory *^ puzzles.** Excellent in 
imitation, and well adapted for de- 
tails, they are vet deficient in that 
highest quality of genius, which gnsgs 
a subject at once m all its beaiinga — 
which reasons outwards and upwards 
from the centre-object of contempla- 
tion, and which discerns m it its latent 
powers and the uses to which they 
may be applied, — which sees in the 
vapour of a kettle the embryo of 
the mighty steam-engine, and in the 
fall of an apple the gravitating force 
that sustains the universe. 

There cannot be a doubt, however, 
that the Chinese character has never 
yet had fair play. It has never had 
such advantages as those enjoyed bj 
the nations of Europe, or indeed by 
every civilised community of modem 
times. We will not speak of the 
over-population, and consequent cease- 
less ana absorbing struggle for the 
necessaries of life, which ever tends 
to act injuriously upon the moral 
and intellectual qualities of the ma* 
jority of the people, — by extinguish- 
ing all high aspirations, and bonding 
down the soul in slavery to the wants 
of the moment ; for that over-popu- 
lation is not peculiar to China, and 
has, moreover, the attendant, though 
hardly compensating benefit of sharp- 
ening the national wits, and placing 
a large supply of cheap labour at the 
dispMal of capital. We would rather 
point out the following peculiarity 
which afiects this people alone of the 
nations of the earth, and whidi must 
ever be kept in mind by those who 
would correctly appreciate China's 
place in oniversal histoiy. 
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The Chinese empire belongs to the 
ancient — indeed, we ought to say 
to the primitive, world. It has long 
anrvived the empires of Egypt and 
Assyria, and the kingdoms of ancient 
India, — yet it is with these States alone 
that the isolated dviUsation of China 
can fairly be compared. Like them, 
China has reared a civilisation for 
herself, withont any help from with- 
oat. ThroQghont her unparalleled 
•existence of more than forty cen- 
turies, she has been a world to her- 
self. No influx of new ideas, no in- 
apection of other civilisation than her 
own, has been granted to her. She 
has grown up Uke a Crusoe and his 
children and grandchildren, upon a 
solitary island, — ^forced ever to com- 
pare themselves by themselves, and 
never enjoying the rare privilege, and 
help to improvement, to ^^see our- 
selves as others see us." We Euro- 
peans of the present day—in this age 
of *^ running to and fro upon the 
earth " — are privileged to behold the 
endless variety of life, manners, and 
institutions with which the world is 
stored — to judge of them by their 
several effects, as revealed in the 
pages of history, and to draw from 
them their moral ; thus benefit^ 
Ing by the experience of a whole 
world, and perfecting ourselves upon 
the model of the best of our race. 
Moreover, the blood of a dozen dif- 
ferent tribes of mankind runs in our 
veins (as was the case on a smaller 
scale in ancient Greece), producing a 
richly-blended nature, excellmg in all 
departments, whether of thought or 
action — producing now a Shakespeare 
and now a Napoleon, now a Hllde- 
brand and now a Howard, now a 
Richard Coenr-de-Lion and now a 
Peter the Hermit, now a Luther and 
now a Mozart, now a Cromwell and 
now a Robespierre, now a Scott, a 
Watt, a Bums, a Dickens, a Kean, 
or a Grimaldi. China, on the con- 
trary, presents but one phase of 
human nature, — ^but to that phase it 
has done marvellous justice. Good 
sense is its only idol—practical useful- 
ness its prime test ; but we have yet 
to learn that the former of these qua- 
lities has ever been more wisely or so 
perseveringly worshipped, or the latter 
been so unflinchingly and universally 
applied. 



An attentive observation seems to 
indicate that this most ancient of em- 
pires, for long stationary in power 
and intellect, has of late been in many 
respects retrograding. " The arts 
once peculiarly their own," says Mr 
Wade, " have declined ; — neither theur 
silks nor their porcelain, in their own 
estimation, equal in quality those of 
former years." And Mr Fortune ar- 
rives at a similar conclusion from the 
signs of decay which he met with in 
bis wanderings. ^^ There can be no 
doubt," he says, **that the Chinese 
empire arrived at its highest state of 
perfection many years ago, and since 
then it has been rather retrograding 
than advancing. Many of the north - 
em cities, evidently once in the most 
flourishing condition, are now in a 
state of decay, or in mins ; the pago- 
das which crown the distant hills are 
cramblingto pieces, and apparently 
are seldom repaired ; the spacious 
temples are no longer as they used to 
be in former days ; even the celebrated 
templesonPoo-too-San (anisland near 
Chusan), to which, as to Jerusalem o. 
old, the natives came flocking to wor- 
ship, show all the signs of having seen 
better days. And from this I conclude 
that the Chinese, as a nation, are re- 
trograding." Were this falling off 
only visible in the case of the temples, 
it might be wholly accounted for by 
the increasing apathy or scepticism of 
the people in regard to their religion ; 
but, in trath, thesesigns of decay extend 
into almost every department of the 
State. And, writing immediately be- 
fore the present rebellion broke out, Mr 
Wade says, '* With a fair seeming of 
immunity from invasion, sedition, or 
revolt, leave is taken to consider this 
vast empire as surely, though slowly, 
decaying. It has, in many respects, 
retrograded since the commencement 
of the present dynasty, and in none 
that we are aware of has it made any 
sensible progress." 

It would be a great error, however, 
to suppose that this vast empire is 
now stooping irretrievably to a fall. 
The whole tenor of its past history 
forbids the supposition. Again and 
again has it reformed itself; — again 
and again has it passed through the 
purifying fumace of suffering and 
convulsion, and re- emerged firm as 
before. Its periodic convulsions are 
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the heftlthj effbrti of Batnre to tlirow 
off tho c w f Bpti o DS which tarn on* 
geoders in tho sjBtem ; and boweror 
Biiich temporary sofferiDg msj attend 
the present, like ererj other of its 
aoore of preceding rerolatioMf the 
reeoltaat good wiU nltimately atone 
for aU. China will never faU. Its 
homogeneonsnesa, and the mieon- 
qnerable Tastneea of its population, 
endow it with an earthlj iaunortality. 
We have said that it lacka the Tariety 
of Europe ; hot in that variety, be 
it noted, there Inrkt political weak- 
ness, as modi as intellectual strength. 
Every unit of Chinese society ia 
homogeoeons. The whole popnlatkm 
are oim — in blood, sentinieBta, and 
l^iignage; — and hence it containa 
none of those discordant elementa, 
those nnwilllngly-yoked parts, which 
proved the destruction of the old 
^ naiveraal empires,** and which are 
destined ere long to annihilate the 
present territorial system of Enrope. 
China, in fact, has ever been, and is, 
what European Germany and Sla- 
vonian and every other great State 
of the fntore will be—a Raee-Em- 
«Bre,'---and therefore indestmotible. 
The MoDgnls may reign in it for 
eightv years, or the llantchoos for 
two hnndred,— and even then only 
by adopting the political and sodal 
institntiona of the natives. Bnt aa 
time mns on, the wheel ever tarns ; 
one after another the foreign hosta 
are chased from the land, and a na- 
tive dynasty is destined still to wield 
the sceptre of the Flowery Land. 

Bat we most say more than this in 
regard to the fortunes of China. 
What it has hitherto wanted is, new 
Icinit,— and now it ia about to get 
them. In old times, nations oonM 
hardly inoculate their neighbours 
with their ideas save by conquest, 
and new mental life was only pro- 
duced after a temporary death of 
liberty. It is otherwise nowadays, 
and China is likely to benefit by the 
change. As long as she was feeble, 
and as long as the sword was the 
only civiliser, Providence kept her 
shut in from the prowess of the rest- 
less Western nations. But now that 
her people have grown Ifte the sands 



on the sea-diofe for snlCitiide, and 
that ateam has become the pea c cft d 
^' locomotive of prindplea,** China is 
opened. Often aa she haa reformed 
herself before, the preaent is ker trae 
aeeond-btrth. She will now obtain 
theae new ideas of which she has 
hitherto been starved, and will enter 
into ever-menorable union with the 
reet of the civilised worid. The 
enoigy and science of the An^e^ 
Saxons will penetrate the empire, and 
the Chinese will not be slow to aval 
themselves of the new lights. Aver- 
sien to diange, when sroh diaage is 
recommended by manifost utility, is 
not aa original dement of the Chmeae 
character,— as we learn on the au- 
thority of Jeanit writera two cen- 
turies ago, before the advent to power 
of the Tartars, and their jeakma ex- 
dusion of fordgners. And then, 
what country in the world can com- 
pare with China as a fidd for the 
triumphs of medianical entopriaet 
Its vast rivers and canals present 
unrivalled scope for steam-naviga- 
tion ; and its wide jAtins and valley- 
lands offer matchless fadlitiee for rail- 
ways. And then all this amidst the 
densest and perhaps busiest populatioa 
in the world. The amount of internal 
travelling in China ia such, Uiat we 
are assured by those who have 
penetrated into the hiterior, tiiat 
there are continnous streams of tra- 
vellers on horse, on foot, and on lit- 
ters, as wdl as long lines of mert^an* 
diee, from Canton to the Great WaO, 
and over distances of fifteen hundred 
miles ; — in many parts so crowded 
aa to hnpede one another, and even 
in the mountain* pssses so numenMS 
as to leave no traveller out of sight 
of others before or behind. In what 
other country of the world are such 
phenomena to be met with? And 
though it were vain to enter upon the 
tempting field for speculation which 
these few facts — and they could be 
multiplied indefinitely — present to us; 
yet we need have no hesitation to 
predict a striking future for the Chi- 
nese race, and one which will benefit 
the world at large, perhaps not less 
than themselves. 
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RKLBASm. 
X. 

AwAT !— No more, the sport of seoro, 
Mj vMssl love shftU serre the Past. 

The bonded athlete, blind and shorn, 
Hath pall'd the darkness down at last I 

n. 
The gilded wire be once would spnm 

The bird shall seek ; the slave, once free, 
To keep the bonds he burst shall torn ; 

Ere I return, weak heart, to thee. 

m. 
I gav« thee up mj life in thrall. 

God wot, it was no silken thread 1 
Thy pride would make the gyves to gall ; 

And it has made them break instead. 



Thy smiles might make me smile again : 
Thy frowns in me no frown can move : 

Thine art is less than my disdain : 
Thy scorn is weak, as was my kyve. 



Out of the long lethargic trance 
Of tears I wake with sudden strength. 

My heart is cold beneath thy glance : 
And pain hath grown to power at length. 



The suns mutt shine : the months wiU bring 
Fresh flowers. New beat my fancy warms.. 

YouDg hopes cry out, like birds that sing 
Against the wake of thunderstorms. 



A light through tears I new forms, new power? 

Arise : new life my spirit fills : 
As down dark skirts of drifting showers 

The wild light reels among the hills. 



Where leaves are sear new buds may start : 
Spring flowers may blow from winter frost : 

Bat never to the selfish heart 
Returns the empire pride hath lost. 

IX. 

There's but a moment 'twixt the Past 
And all the Future. Now I see 

That mystic moment's o*er at last ; 
And I am far away from thee. 



Trkyor. 
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And we ha^e met, O love, at last I 
Thy cheek is wan with wild regret , 

The bloom of life is half-waj past ; 
Bat we have met ! — y^ we have met! 



Mv heart was wak'd beneath thy kiss 
From dreams which seem to haont it yet : 

Bat I am I— thoo, thoa— and this 
Is waking truth — ^and we have met 1 

m. 
Ah, though *tis late, there may remain 

Before the grave— oh yet, even yet — 
Some quiet hours ; and, free from pain, 

Some happy days, now wo have met. 

nr. 
Thine arms I thine arms I— one long embrace ! 

Ah, what is this ? thine eyes are wet — 
Thy band— it waves me from the place — 

Ah fool 1—0 love, too late we met ! 

V. 

Couldst thou not wait ? — what hast thou done \ 

Another's rights are sharply set 
Twixt thee and me. I come — mine own 

Receives me not. In vain we met. 



Farewell I be happy. I forgive. 

Yet what remains for both ? Forget 
That we did ever meet ; and live 

As tho* our meeting were not yet, 

vn. 
But later. We shall meet onoe more. 

When eyes grown dim with care and fret 
No longer weep : when life is o*er. 
And earth ana heaven in God are met. 

Trevor. 
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THE PROGRESS AND POUOT OF RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 



It is one of the happiest peculiari- 
ties in the construction of the human 
mmd, that it acquires knowledge so 
gradually, that it cannot realise the 
extent of that ignorance by which it 
was once clouded; and forms its opin- 
ions so imperceptibly, that no precise 
period can be attached to their origin. 
It is just a year since Prince Mens- 
chikoff visited Constantinople upon a 
mission which subsequent events have 
proved to have been fraught with the 
most portentous consequences to Eu- 
rope. If it were possible now to con- 
vey to the public any adequate notion 
of the lamentable want of information 
which then prevailed upon all matters 
connected with the Eastern Question, 
people would be inclined indignantly 
to deny its accuracy, if they did not 
go so far as to maintain stoutly that 
they had always penetrated into the 
true character of the policy of Russia, 
and anticipated her schemes of ag- 
gression; and, certainly, considering 
the prominence which this topic has 
acquired, it is not to be wondered at 
if familiarity with it should lead us 
into so natural an error. Nobody 
now doubts that the occupation of 
the Principalities formed part of that 
system of territorial aggrandisement 
which is the very essence of Russian 
policy, and which has not the less 
been successfully at work, because its 
operations have hitherto been so si- 
lently conducted as not to excite the 
alarm of the great powers of Europe. 

The results of that policy were al- 
ways apparent, no less in the histoiy 
than on the map of Europe ; and if 
they have only been forced upon our 
attention by events which have re- 
cently occurred, it has not been be- 
cause the facts themselves were want- 
ing which should have taught us what 
to expect, and have prepared us to 
meet that contingency which was in- 
evitable ; but unfortunately, even now, 
our inquiries and our discoveries end 
here, we are content with recognising 
the leading principle of Muscovite di- 
plomacy without looking more narrow- 



ly into its workings, and thus acquiring 
the very knowledge and experience 
best adapted to enable us to cope suc- 
cessfully with the wily and ambitious 
power which is now defying Europe. 
For it is a fair inference, that if suc- 
cess has uniformly attended the ag- 
gressive schemes of Russia, nothing 
else than a departure from her estab- 
lished policy could lead to a di£ferent 
result ; and therefore it is interesting 
to investigate the system of frontier 
extension which she has hitherto pur- . 
sued, so that, if it has been altered, 
we may not only be able to account 
for so important a change, but to 
show how it may be taken advantage 
of by the powers opposed to her m 
the present struggle. 

Peter the Great devised a scheme 
of territorial annexation, which during 
his own splendid career he practisea 
with the greatest success upon neigh- 
bouring countries, which he bequeathed 
to his successors, and which a very 
slight knowledge of Russian history 
will enable us to recognise as the for- 
mula since adhered to by the succes- 
sive occupants of the Muscovite 
throne. In an able pamphlet re- 
cently published, upon the Progress 
and Present Position of Russia in the 
Easty the process is thus described: 
" It invariably begms with disorgani- 
sation, by means of corruption and 
secret agency, pushed to the extent of 
disorder and civil contention. Next 
in order comes military occupation to 
restore tranquillity ; and in every in- 
stance the result has been. Protec- 
tion FOLLOWED BY INCORPORATION." 

This process, however, we hope to 
illustrate in a more detailed account 
of some of the acquisitions of the last 
century ; but first it will be interest- 
ing to observe why the system of 
Peter the Great was the only one 
calculated to attain the object for 
which it was designed. That object 
was to extend the frontier of the 
emphre in every direction, and to con- 
tinue to do so to an unlimited 
amount. There was no single espe- 
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cially-coveted province, which, once 
gained, was sufficient to satisfy the 
ambition of the Czars. It was a 
never-ending process, and one which 
depended for its snccessfnl working 
entirely upon a strict adherence to 
the formola ; for it is evident, that 
in proportion as the frontier became 
extended did the difficoltj of guarding 
H increase, and that caution upon 
which the whole policy was bmlt be- 
came more necessary with every new 
outpost which was established, in or- 
der that the jealousy of neighbouring 
States might not be awakened, or the 
tranquillity of the newly-acquired pro- 
vinces disturbed. Where an influence 
BO destructive to independence, and 
00 blighting to prosperity was at work, 
it could not steal over the doomed 
country too imperceptibly; and, there- 
fore, not until this latter had become 
sufficiently enervated was the dis- 
guise under which it had been ac- 
quired thrown aside, and the protect- 
iiig hand of the friend was now re- 
cognised to be the iron grasp of an 
insatiable giant 

Hence it is no longer a matter of 
surprise if we find that, from Norway 
to China, the Russian frontier is com- 
posed entirely of provinces which have 
been added to the empire since the 
accession of Peter the Great. Bot 
with the principles of annexation 
which he inculcated, there were also 
rules laid down for the guidance of 
his successors in the administration 
of new territory; and the success 
which has attended every scheme of 
aggression, only renders a strict ad- 
herence to these maxims the more in- 
dispensable, since the empire is now 
encircled with a belt of disaffected pro- 
vinces five thousand miles in length, 
and varying in breadth frt>m three 
hundred to one thousand miles — a 
barrier not to be depended upon, and 
formed of very combustible materiids ; 
indeed, in time of war, a source of 
weakness rather than of strength, and 
firom which much is to be appre- 
hended. It is easy, then, to see why 
war formed no part of the policy of the 
Great Peter. He did not recommend 
coming Czars to surround themsdves 
with gunpowder and then to thrust in 
the match, but rather by a slow pro- 
** to decompose and absorb the 
istible particles — and this in 



many provinces has almost beeo 
effected. It is a work of time, which 
requires both external and internal 
tranquillity, and to engage in a gene- 
ral war is to undo all that has been 
going on during some of the quieter 
years of the last oeatnry. EnefgieB 
which a long ooune of opp^^esion have 
now almost crushed, will again deve- 
lop themselves ; and when the work of 
retribution once begins, there will be 
a heavy reckoning to be paid. 

In all his diplomatic relatiooB 
hitherto, the Emperor Nicholas baa 
proved himself a worthy disciple of 
bis great ancestor. He has never 
made a treaty without obtaining fnA 
territory, or acquirin|^ the exercise of 
rights over new provmoes which have 
ever proved the ineviti^ile precorsofs 
of annexation. Recent attempts at ne- 
gotiation, indeed, have not terminated 
in conformity with the uniform poliiqr 
of the Czars ; and we may venture to 
predict that the history of Russia 
affords no precedent for uiy sudi 
treaty as that whioh will probably be 
made at the t^mination of Uie hoe^ 
lities now impending — and yet the Em- 
peror has nothing to reproadi himself 
with. Everything combined to lead 
him to suppose that tiie time had 
arrived to justify him in entering upon 
another step of the annexing process 
in the direction of Turkey. There 
had been comparatively little difficulty 
in appropriating Turkic provinces 
hitherto, and he is going throng 
the customary formalities when his 
proceedings are most unexpectedly 
nipped in the bud, by what he had, no 
doubt, heretofore supposed to be an 
impossible combination of powers in 
the West. IftbeoontiBgencyofawar 
with Europe has never been antici- 
pated by Russian autocrats as an Im- 
pediment in the way of their aggres- 
sive designs, it is simply because the 
possibility of Europecombined against 
Russia has never been contemplated. 
If England and France were not now 
united to resist Russia, a treaty with 
Turkey might soon be expected upon 
conditions no less favouraUe than 
t^t of Adrianople. But, to the dis- 
may and astoni^ment of the Empe- 
ror, the tine for making the treaty 
has arrived, and he finds that it is 
literally hopeless to attempt to drive a 
profiuble bargain. He has been eaU- 
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ed npon to choose between nncondi- 
tional surrender of the conntries be has 
occnpied and unmitigated war. How, 
then, is lie prepared to meet this eon- 
tingfoicy so suddenly forced npon him, 
how is bis position affected by an emer- 
gen^ which has never been provided 
for, and bow are the allied powers best 
able to profit by it ? It is apparent, 
that if the power of Rnsua for de- 
fiance or for attack depended only npon 
the extent of her resources, it would 
be enormous. Fortunately, however, 
the vital question is, not how vast, but 
bow available those resources are — 
wbether their development has been 
increased with tbe limits of tiie empire, 
or impeded by the acquisition of those 
extensive territories, the recent sub- 
jugation of which, to the rule of the 
Czar, must exercise an imp<Mrtant in- 
fluence upon the destinies (^ Russia in 
a crisis like the present? 

In order thoroughly to appreciate 
tiiese considerati<ms, it would be ne- 
eessary to dissect the whole extended 
firoBtier of the empire, and consider 
generally: — ^ThepoUtical combinations 
which have in every case led to the 
annexation of each individual province 
— ^the advantage secured to iUissia by 
BQch annexati(Mi — ^the present internal 
condition of the conquered province— 
the reasons which render any further 
extension of the frontier line in the 
same direction undesirable— and also 
to what country in Europe these rea- 
sons are more e^>ecjaUy apidi»ble— 
finally, with reference to the war now 
impending, the comparative strength 
or weakness of the advanced posts, 
and their fi^neral merits as points of 
attack, fii making this survey the 
most eastern limit to whidi Russian 
infiaence extend forms the natural 
starting-point, and, as we exfdore the 
sands of Tartary, we shall soon dis- 
cover that they possess at least far 
higher claims upon the notice of the 
British public than the snows of Lap- 
land. At the same time, the informa- 
tioB which we possess upon this re- 
mote quarter of the globe is so meagre 
as to render any very full account of 
the Kirghiz Steppes and their inhabi- 
tants impossible — and the historical 
records are so uncertain as to make 
it BomewlMt difficult to follow every 
step of the process by which Russia 
i;radttaUy exectod her influence over 



those nomadic hordes who wander be- 
tween China and the Caspian, be- 
tween Siberia and Khiva. Nor would 
there be much use in pursuing the in- 
quiry, did it not derive its interest 
from the extreme anxiety Russia has 
maniiested for a century past to ad- 
vance and consolidate her power in 
this direction — incurring vast expense 
and sparing no efforto to carry out the 
apparently insane project of subduing 
two millions of tbe most impracticable 
savages that ever defied civilisatlont 
and annexing a more uninhabitable 
series of deserts than are to be found 
in tbe whole continent of Asia. It is 
not to be wondered at, if an attempt 
so long and earnestly persisted in, and 
apparently so little in accordance with 
&e sagacity which usually character- 
ises Muscovite diplomacy, should at- 
tract attention, more especially since 
the motives ostensibly assigned by 
Russia are by no means sufficient to 
account for her course of procedure. 
The necessity of protecting and en- 
couraging her Eastern trade has been 
put very prominently forward as the 
principal ground of interference with 
independent barbarians ; and, in so far 
as her commercial intercourse with 
Khiva and Boukhara are likely to 
promote her ulterior designs, this is 
doubtless the case. Tbe trade of the 
East once passed through the Cauca- 
sian provinces ; but when those pro- 
vinces fdl into the hands of Russia, it 
was diverted into another channel by 
tbe establishment of a restrictive sys- 
tem which proved that the encourage- 
ment of commerce was merely the pre- 
text used to acquire a territory, the 
prosperity of which was a matter of 
ind^erence to the government. Had 
the same energies been expended in 
the formation of roads, or the con- 
struction of canals throughout the em- 
pire, wMch have been devoted to the 
protection of trade on the Kirghiz 
Steppes, the beet interests of com- 
merce would have been immeasurably 
further advanced ; and therefore, so 
far as tliey are concerned, we ace 
fairly entitled to assume that th^ 
did not furnish the real motives for 
any euch expenditure. Perhaps a 
more plausible excuse is to be found 
in the annual captures by the KhrgbiK 
of Russians who wore sdd to the 
Khivans as slaves. But ^b number 
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of these was yery trifling, and the 
sums spent in a year, for political pur- 
poses, woold have sufficed to repur- 
chase ten times over those who were 
thus unfortunately kidnapped. 

We have had, indeed, sufficient ex- 
perience of the intrigues of Russia in 
the East, to enable us to perceive at 
once, that the object which she has in 
view in subjugating Tartary is none 
other than that which she betrayed in 
her secret intercourse with Persia; 
and, in the present state of our politi- 
cal relations with the Russian empire, 
it is important to inquire how far her 
designs in the East have been attend- 
ed with success, in order that we may 
be able to appreciate at their proper 
value those rumours respecting the 
advance of her armies in this direc- 
tion, which find a ready circulation 
among those whom ignorance disposes 
to cr^nlity, and an exaggerated es- 
timate of the power and resources of 
our enemy excites to alarm. Thus 
we have had it regularly communi- 
cated to us as a fact for the last six 
months from India, that a Russian 
army is at Ooriunge, two marches dis- 
tant from Khiva, with an occasional 
intimation received from good autho- 
rity, that it is prepared to invade 
India, reinforced by levies of indomi- 
table cavalry, supposed to have been 
raised upon the Steppes of Tartary. 
Alluding to such reports as these, 
the Journal de St Petersburg inquires 
naturally enough whether the Times 
and its contemporaries have corre- 
spondents in the little states of Upper 
Asia, and records with much amuse- 
ment some of the most glaring incon- 
sistencies which have been gravelv 
listened to, and credited by theBritish 
public. Thus, although Russia was 
said to have formed a quadruple alli- 
ance with the Khans of Khiva and 
Boukhara, and Dost Mahomed, it was 
nevertheless necessary to seize the 
town of Khiva, which succumbed after 
an energetio resistance of thirty-two 
days — certainly a most improbable 
mode this of cementing the alliance. 
At the same time, it is due to another 
portion of the home community to give 
them the benefit of holding views of 
a very different character. They ut- 
terly ignore the influence of Russia in 
the East — treat her possible advance 
in that dhrection as a chimera — and 
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the power which she has already ac- 
quired as a bugbear from whidi no- 
thing is to be apprehended. The tact 
that views so diametrlodly opposed 
to one another are very generally enter- 
tained in this countiy, induces ua to 
hope that any information we maj be 
able to afford upon a subject which 
has hitherto been scarcely investigated, 
may prove both useful and interesting. 
Among the vast and varied schemes 
formed by Peter the Great, for in- 
creasing hb dominions and his influ- 
ence in the East, he early conceived 
the design of opening up a trade with 
those nations to whi(£, of all European 
powers, Russia was the most contigu- 
ous, and whose riches at that period 
found their outlet by different over- 
land routes to the great markets of 
the West. In 1717, he sent a mission 
to the Khan of Khiva, under Prince 
Bekevitch, to negotiate a commercial 
treaty. The attempt, however, proved 
abortive, and Prince Bekevitch and 
his whole troop were assassinated. 
This catastrophe served its purpose, 
in so far as it proved that the really 
effective way of attaining the desired 
end would ultimately be by coercion, 
rather than by alliance. But as the 
vast tract of intervening country was 
inhabited by wandering tribes of 
savages, their subjugation was in- 
volved in any scheme of extended 
conquest. The motives which stimu- 
lated and encouraged Russia in the 
accomplishment of this primary object, 
have increased in proportion as the 
possessions and influence of Great 
Britain in India have been extended, 
and that trade monopolised by the 
enterprise and capital of this country, 
which Peter the Great had destined 
to flow in a very different direction. 
The task, however, has proved one 
which for a century has demanded the 
exercise of a more than usual share of 
Muscovite cunning and perseverance ; 
nor has it yet been so perfectly com- 
pleted as to render the conquest of 
Khiva a matter of certain practicabi- 
lity. It fortunately does not fall 
within our limits to enter into any dis- 
sertation upon the origin of the Kirghiz 
Cuzzacks, or to attempt to chronicle 
the early history of these tribes, which 
is as vague and uncertain as records 
of barbarism usually are. It appears 
that the country now inhabited by 
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the Kirghiz Cozzacks, was formerly 
occupied by the Black Kirehiz or 
Boorontes, nomades who attained to 
some degree of civilisation by reason 
of the commercial relations which they 
maintained with the Arabs, Bonkha- 
rians, and aboye all, with the Khazars, 
who, inhabiting the Steppes of Sonth- 
em Russia, kept np a constant inter- 
conrsewith Constantinople. Towards 
the dose of the seventeenth century, 
the Bonrontes were compelled finally 
to emigrate to the neighbourhood 
of Kashgar, thus relieving the south- 
em provinces of Siberia from the pre- 
sence of a tribe whose warlike and 
predatory habits had proved a con- 
stant source of annoyance and irri- 
tation. The tranquillity of these pro- 
vinces, however, was of short dura- 
tion. The ELirghiz Cuzzacks, who now 
extended their wanderings to the 
borders of Siberia, claimed to be of 
Turkish origin, and had formed a por- 
tion of the subjects of the celebrated 
Grengiz Khan. Thev were originaUy 
called Cuzzacks, ana the prenomen of 
Kirghiz was merely used as a distinc- 
tive appellation. Spreading over the 
Steppes of Tartary, they made fre- 
quent inroads upon the Russian terri- 
tory, and in 1717 penetrated as far 
as Kazan. Surrounded, however, by 
tribes of Bashkirs, Calmucks, Zungars, 
and Nogais, the Elirghiz were continu- 
ally atta<^ng or being attacked, 
whUe their division into three hordes, 
the reason of which has never been 
fhlly accounted for, did not Increase 
their warlike capabilities. Thus it 
happened that the great horde was 
completely subjugated by the power- 
ful tribe of the Zungars, whose terri- 
tory extended to the Chinese frontier ; 
and it soon after became apparent 
that the middle and little hordes could 
not much longer continue to make a 
successfhl stand against the western 
tribes. In this emergency, Aboulk- 
hair, the most celebrated of Kurghiz 
Khans, perceived the advantage of 
obtaining the protection of Russia. As, 
however, both hordes were excessively 
averse to any such proposal, the ne- 
gotiations were carried on.with great 
tact and secresy by Tevkelef, a Hus- 
tUtoi agent, who guaranteed to Aboulk- 
hair the assistance of Russia, in 
order to enable him to carry his de- 
signs into execution. This, however, 



did not become necessary ; the con- 
sent of the Kirghiz was ultimately 
obtained, partly through the persua- 
sive eloquence of Tevkelef, and partly 
by the influence of Abonlkhair ; and 
in 1734, the middle and little hordes 
were formally enrolled as subjects of 
the Empress Ann. 

The submission thus obtained was 
not of any very permanent character, 
and Kirilof was sent with a small body 
of troops into the Kirghiz Steppes to 
take measures, which should insure the 
permanent subjection of these tribes. 
His instructions afford us the first 
glimpse of the ulterior designs of Rus- 
sia, and the means proposed for their 
execution. Kirilof was commanded 
at once to build a town and fort at the 
embouchure of the Ori ; to assemble 
the Khans and ancients of the two 
hordes, and obtain from them, in the 
presence of their subjects, the oath of 
allegiance, and having succeeded in 
this, he was to preserve the obedience 
of the Kirghiz by gentleness or by 
force, by presents or by menaces, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The Ural 
was to be considered the boundary of 
the empire, and the newly- acquired 
subjects were strictly prohibited from 
crossing it A caravan was to be des- 
patched across the Steppes to Bonk- 
hara, with the least possible delay, 
and every effort was to be used in 
order to attract merchandise from 
every" part of Asia. Kirilof was him- 
self to examine the annexed countryi 
in the hope of discovering mines. A 
port was to be established upon the 
Sea of Aral, and ships built upon the 
Ural, and kept ready to be trans- 
ported thither as soon as the town 
should be built, and such terms made 
with the Kirghiz as would facilitate 
their conveyance, and that of the ar- 
tillery with whi<^ they were to be 
provided. 

Among his diplomatic instructions 
Kirilof was told to avail himself of the 
animosity which existed between the 
Kirghiz and Bashkirs, to restrain it 
as much as possible so long as they 
continued subservient to the designs 
of Russia ; but, in case of disa£rec- 
tion being exhibited on either side, 
be was to excite their mutual jea- 
lousies and thus save the expenditure 
of Russian troops. The ^PorUtiw 
of ammunition was strictly * » -*-* 
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Bor was Aboolkbmir to be supplied 
with peeanUuy assistanoe to carry 
oo war with the Khiyans, or to be 
eacoaraged in it. It was considered 
pecaliarlj desirable that as much in- 
fonnation as possible sboald be acquir- 
ed relative to the more distant frontier 
tribes, and more particalarij the Zon- 
gam, who possessed Tmrkistan, and who 
ranked amonj^st the most powerful of 
these. Kirilof, however, had scarcely 
commenced to carry ont these in- 
stmctions, and had jnst founded the 
town of Orenbnrgb, which has since 
risen to a position of snch importanoe 
as the emporinm of the Eastern trade 
of Russia, when he died. Thus had it 
been reserved for the Empress Aon 
to take the first step towards acoom- 
plishingf what Peter the Great had 
meditated, and was abont to attempt 
after the Swedish war when de^ 
terminated his career. 

It was not long after Khrilors 
death before a revolt among the 
Bashkirs and Calmucks rendered it 
necessary for his successor to stimu- 
late Abonlkhair to attack the rebel- 
lions tribes. Indeed the subjects of 
the Khan, unaccustomed to so much 
tranqnillity, desired nothing better 
than to be let loose upon their old 
ibes, and entered upon the war 
with snch good will that they not 
only speedily succeeded in suppressing 
the rebellion, but created some anx- 
iety to Russia lest a portion of 
her subjects might be altogether ex- 
tirpated, and the counter-irritation, 
which she desired to preserve to keep 
Abonlkhair In check, destroyed ; for 
it was evidently essential to the suc- 
cess of the system that no one tribe 
should acquire such a preponderanee 
over the others as no longer to dread 
them, or require the protection of 
Russia. The ambition of Abonlkhair, 
however, was suflBclently restrained 
by the fear of endangering the life of 
his son, who was retained at St 
Petersburg as a hostage. Indeed, 
without these pledges of the good 
faith of the border tribes, there was 
no means of insuring their submission 
longer than it was consistent with 
their own convenience ; and through- 
out the later history of the Kirghis, 
we find them continually intriguing 
fbr assistance with their powerfid 
neighbours, sending hostages to Pekin 



as often as to St Petersborg, and e»- 
deavonring so to bring to bear the 
inflaeace of then* protectors as to 
secure their own ends, witboot per^ 
manently compromising their inde- 
pendence. Thus the allegiance of 
the Kirghis to Rasaia was in a great 
degree nominal, and was resumed sod 
east off at pleasure. The advantages, 
however, which Russia derived mm 
hernncertaia dominiou over her iooon- 
atant neighbours, and the hopes she en- 
tertained of rendmng it permanent, 
were so great as to make it expedient 
to deal leniently with snch troublesome 
conduct ; and she soon learnt to dis- 
eem ho# fur she might extort obe- 
dience and make her will frit, with- 
out driving those whom she desb^ 
to rule to seek some less exaettng 



Thus it win appear ttat the gover- 
nor of Orenbargh was in a good 
school fbr diplomatic training, and 
after a snooessfol administration here, 
was competent to officiate as minister 
at any capital hi Europe. To know 
how best to profit by this di stress e s of 
his neighbours was the sum and sab- 
stance of his polh7, and jast in pTO-> 
portion as they were desirons of pro* 

gitiating Russia, did Russia refuse to 
e easily propitiated. So it happened 
that, after the plunder and massacre 
of the Calmucks and Bashkirs, Aboulk- 
haur humbly sued for pardon, — for n 
new bugbear had risen in the person of 
the waiiike Galdane Tsyr^ne, Khan of 
the Zungars, who held hostages both 
firom the great and middle hordes; and 
the governor of Orenbunh, of ocrarM, 
pretended to hesitate before receiving 
the renewed allegiance of the little 
horde. This conjuncture of circum- 
stances was deen^ favourable to th« 
project of a town on the Sea of Aral, 
which, at Aboulkhahr's request, was to 
be built at the mouth of the Syr ( Jax* 
artes), and an engineer (^cer was dee- 
patched to carry it into execution : the 
difficulties in the way, however, prov- 
ed insurmountable, and the scheme fell 
to the ground. An attempt to canry 
ont another article of Kirilof's in- 
structions was equally unfortunate, 
and the first caravan ever despatched 
firom Orenbnrgh to Boukhara was plun- 
dered on the steppes. Shortly after 
this Abonlkhair, who, profiting by the 
protection of RnsBia,if not by her I 
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tance, had possessed himself of Khiva, 
was driven ont of that country bj the 
Ibnntdable Nadir Shah. From this 
period his power gradnallj declined, 
and he was assassinated not long aftwr 
the death of his enemy, the Khan of 
theZangars. Rnsna obtained the elec- 
tion of Nonrali, his son, as his soccessor, 
and offered him the nse of a thonsand 
men for fifteen days to erect a tomb to 
his father, on the condition that it 
shonld befonrdays' march on thedurect 
road to Khiva, and that a town shonld 
be bnilt near it Engineeringaad every 
other assistance was afforded, in the 
hope that fixed habitations might be 
established at least at one spot npon 
the steppes ; bat the sospidons of the 
Kirghiz were ronsed, and they posi- 
tively refused to permit the attempt, 
rsminding the engineer officer, who 
endesvom^ to overcome tiieb objec- 
tions, of the conquest of Astrakhan 
and Kazan, and assuring him that if 
those nomades had not fixed them- 
selves where they did, their descen- 
dants would have been free still. 
Konrali had not long held the dignity 
of Khan before he offered to retake 
Khiva if Russia would furnish him 
with 10,000 men, and the neoessanr 
artillery. This was declined, as it 
was apparent that the conquest of 
Khiva by tribes who wished to 
strengthen themselves against the 
authority of Russia, would only re- 
tard her own views of conquest in the 
same direction, which could never l>e 
accomplished until the Kirghiz them- 
selves were thoroughly reduced to 
subjection. One of the most striking 
illustrations of the method by which 
Russia hoped to arrive at so desirable 
a consummation, irafibrded by an act 
of singular perfidy, of which Nep- 
louieff, then governor of Orenburgfa, 
was the perpetrator. The Bashkirs 
who inhabited what is now the pro- 
vince of Orenburgh, although they had 
been subject to Russia ever since the 
reign of Ivan Groznoi, had always 
been most insubordinate. In 1755 
they originated a revolt ha which the 
Kazan Tartars took part. It sooa 
spread so widely as to cause the go- 
vernment much alarm, since the poe- 
sibility of a junction being formed 
with the Kirghiz to the south ren- 
dered the position of the Russian line 
extreme^ critical. Neplooieffy how- 
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ever, who was a man of resource, de- 
vised a notable plan for extricating 
himself fh>m his dangerous situation. 
Raising an army, chiefiy composed of 
Don Cossacks and Cdmucks, he suc- 
ceeded in intimidating the insurgents, 
and, by promising pardon to those 
who would submit, he for the time 
put down the rebellion : those who did 
not trust his ofier sought re^ge with 
the Kirghiz. Fearing that the lull 
was merelv temporary, Neplonieff 
perceived that the only real safety 
lay in sowing the seeds of irrecon- 
cilable enmity between the Bashkirs 
and Sarghiz. He determined, there- 
fbre, to deliver into the hands of the 
latter the wives and children of those 
of the Bashkirs who had trusted in 
his ofiers of pardon ; upon two condi- 
tions—first, that the Kirghiz should 
oome into the province of Orenburgh, 
and forcibly cury off their prizes ; 
secondly, that they should give up the 
Bashkir refugees to the Russian go- 
vernment. He communicated this 
happy thought to St Petersburg, 
wbcone it met with the royal approvid, 
and an intimation was received by 
the Kirghiz, to the effect that the 
Empress in her bounty had made 
them a present of the wives and chil- 
dren of the Bashkirs. The voluptuous 
Kirghiz rushed to the spoil. Thehr 
unfortunate victims, confiding in the 
promise of Neplonieff, were taken by 
surprise ; and although they fought 
well fbr everything that was most 
dear to them, those of the men who did 
not escape were brutally massacred, 
and the ^Kirghiz returned triumph- 
antly laden with their living booty. 
The Bashkirs no sooner came back to 
their homes than they vowed ven- 
geance, and applied to the Russian 
government to be allowed to cross 
the border to obtain satisfaction fbr 
such deep injuries. Neplonieff publicly 
proclaimed that the Empress could 
not permit so bloodthirsty a proceed- 
ing ; and when he had thereby thrown 
the ELirghiz off their guard, he gave 
secret orders to the commanders of 
the garrisons on the line, not to stop 
the transit of armed Bashkirs. When 
these latter learnt that the way to the 
Kirghiz steppes was thus open to 
them, large bands poured across the 
firontier fine, pounced upon the un- 
saapecUDg Kiighia— wfae, tmstiBg in 
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the promised protection of Bnssia, 
were enjoying the possession of their 
prizes in fancied security — returned 
with interest the pillage and massacre 
their own tribe had suffered, and^ 
regaining most of those whom they 
had supposed lost for ever, conveyed 
them in safety to their own homes. 
Nourali complained bitterly of so fla- 
grant a breach of good faith. Ne- 
plouieff answered that the Elirghiz had 
given up all the Bashkir refugees not 
according to agreement; that the 
bargain was therefore at an end ; and 
that he might shortly expect another 
inroad of Bashkirs. The Kirghiz 
prepared for their reception, and the 
two tribes continued mutually to 
slaughter one another, until Neplouieff, 
judging that they were so much weak- 
ened as no longer to be formidable 
separately, and hated each other too 
cordially ever to be united, prohibited 
the Bashkirs from crossing the fron- 
tier, and thus put a stop to the war. 
About this period the empire of the 
Zungars was overturned by the 
Chinese, and the Kirghiz grand 
horde delivered from their conquer- 
ors. They increased and spread 
rapidly under a powerful and enter- 
prising Khan, vanquishing the Cal- 
mucks on the east, and extending 
their incursions to Tashkend. One of 
the most remarkable events, however, 
in the history of these steppes, was 
the Calmuck emigration from the 
shores of the Volga to join their breth- 
ren on the frontiers of China who had 
at the same time been freed from the 
voke of the Zungars. This migration 
has been ascribed to various causes. 
Whatever may have originated it, the 
Russian government exerted all its en- 
ergies to overtake the fugitives. The 
cupidity of all the tribes of Central 
Asia was roused to check the advance 
of more than twenty-eight thousand 
tents of Calmncks, who, with their 
flocks and families, performed this 
wonderful journey ; and, in spite of the 
most incredible natural obstacles, en- 
countered, with more or less success, 
the attacks of the three hordes of 
Kirghiz, fairly distancing a Russian 
armv that was sent in pursuit from 
the lines of Orenburgh. The Black 
Kirghiz or Bonroutes, however, made 
such terrible havoc among these un- 
fortunate adventurers, that they lost 



about half their number before arriv- 
ing at their destination. 

During the reign of the Empress 
Catharine, the relations of Russia witii 
the Kirghiz tended more than ever to 
two results whicbit had mainly in view : 
the first was to establish fixed haM- 
tations in the two hordes ; the secondt 
to secure the inviolability of cara- 
vans. The forts of Troisk and Soni- 
palatinsk were built as trading sta- 
tions, and a town was projected apoa 
the banks of the Emba nearly one- 
third of the way to Khiva; This, how* 
ever, was not then carried out. In- 
deed, notwithstanding the efforts made 
to tame and civilise the Kirghiz, they 
ever proved most pertinacions bar- 
barians. The mosques built here and 
there for their use upon the steppe 
were allowed to fall into decay ; and 
although caravans were no longer se 
invariably plundered as formerly, the 
attempt to erect caravanserais on the 
road to Khiva for &eir accommoda- 
tion failed signally. Agriculturists 
were sent to their encampments firom 
Russia ; but the art of cultivation has 
scarcely improved to this day, nor has 
the extent of cultivated ground in- 
creased. Nourali, in spite of many 
protestations of loyalty, was always 
most insubordinate, and^ as alleged 
by Russia, he encouraged his tribe in 
the capture of Russian slaves for the 
Khivan market, so as ultimately to 
incur the vengeance of the govern- 
ment, and render an expedition to 
the sources of the Emba necessary 
to recover the captives. These, how- 
ever, had been transferred to Khiva 
before the arrival of the Russian 
troops, who compensated themselves 
for their trouble and disappointment 
by retaliating on their enemies after 
their own fashion, and capturing 
two hundred and thirteen Kirghiz, 
women and children. 

Not long afterwards, the power of 
Nourali was much shaken by the grow- 
ing popularity of an adventurer named 
Syrym, whose terrible and succMsfU 
inroads into Russia soon procured him 
the support of the greater portion of 
the tribe. The policy ofRussia on this 
occasion is worthy of notice. Per- 
ceiving that the ability of the usurper 
would render him a formidable 
neighbour, she ofiered to withdraw 
her protection from Nourali, and 
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place him at the head of the tribe 
nnder another title than that of 
Khan. Syrym seized the opportunity 
thus presented of getting rid of his 
rival. Nourali was for no ostensible 
reason deposed, a new constitation 
formed, and Sjrym was placed as 
representative of the assembly of the 
Kirghiz little horde. The middle 
horde had some time previous to this 
increased in importance under an en- 
terprising chief, who consolidated his 
power so successfully, by maintaining 
relations with China, that he was 
enabled to throw off the Muscovite 
yoke. Meantime Catharine directed 
her attention more exclusively than 
ever to the internal organisation of 
the little horde. She constituted tri- 
bunals In three of the tribes, the 
heads of which were salaried by 
Russia ; presents of land were made 
to those of the Kirghiz who would 
establish themselves in the empire, 
and permission was given them to 
settle wherever they pleased within 
the frontier ; in consequence of which 
forty-five thousand tents wintered in 
Russia the same year. Syrym, how- 
ever, proved faithless. He was dis- 
covered to be tampering with the 
Turks, who were then at war with 
Russia, and finally threw off his alle- 
giance. The Empress had now gained 
a sort of prescriptive right to the 
election of the chief of the horde; 
her influence assumed a permanent 
character, and she was enabled to en- 
force the regulations she had imposed. 
It is adduced as an evidence of the im- 
proved state of things, that no less than 
twenty- two thousand tents, at their 
own request, established themselves 
inside the Russian frontier, where 
they have remained peaceable sub- 
jects ever since. The real fact that 
this emigration was compulsory does 
not alter the value of the testimony. 

During all this while, the grand 
horde, whose remote position rendered 
them less amenable to Russia, had 
not been enjoying independence. It 
seemed essential to the existence of 
these wandering tribes that they should 
be protected by the countries on whose 
frontiers they occasionally encamped 
— and the grand horde had been 
subjects successively of the Khan of 
Kokan and the Emperor of China. 
About this time, however, a large 
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portion of it nnder the Khan trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the Empress, 
who now found her influence extend- 
ing more rapidly than ever. The 
middle horde was shortly after com- 

Selled to follow the example. This 
orde had, indeed, enjoyed greater 
tranquillity and independence than 
either of the others ; it had neither been 
exposed to such repeated attacks from 
without, nor suffered, except for short 
intervals, from the protection of Rus- 
sia. Now, however, tribunals of 
justice similar to those in the little 
horde were constituted ; and not long 
after, it was thought necessary to 
draw out rules for the intern^ admi- 
nbtration of such of the Kirghiz tribes 
as were definitely comprised in the 
category of Inorodtsi. The In- 
orodtsi are defined by Russia to be 
" subjects of Russia, without being 
Russians, or being confounded with 
the general population of the em- 
pire ; — colonists, constituting colonies 
of their own, with their own regula- 
tions. They are half-savage nations, 
to whom the empire, interested, 
no doubt, but always benevolent, 
allows the advantage of its enlightened 
protection." A few extracts from the 
regulations drawn up for the govern- 
ment of the Kirghiz, may not be un- 
interesting, as illustrating the mode in 
which Russia proposed to exercise 
over these remote tribes that protec- 
torate which has now become so pro- 
verbial as the distinguishing feature 
of her aggressive policy. 

The Kirghiz are divided into volos- 
tes; these volostes into aouls. An 
aoul is generally composed of one hun- 
dred and seventy tents, and a voloste 
of ten or twelve aouls. A division 
contains fifteen or twenty volostes. 
The people of these divisions may 
communicate with one another without 
permission, but the limits are fixed by 
the officers of the quartermaster's 
department attached to the superior 
authority of the line. The divisions 
are divided into those which border 
with countries not dependent on Rus- 
sia — the numbers of which should be 
as few as possible — and those which 
abut upon the Russian frontier, which 
should be as numerous as possible. 

The aouls are governed by star- 
chines publicly elected every three 
years. The volostes are governed by 
2r 
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svltans ; the office of sultan is here- 
ditary. In each division there is a 
chamber of administration (Prikas), 
C(»istitated by a president or starchi- 
snUan, who is the highest authority 
in the diTision, and is elected for three 
years by the starchinee, and receives 
1200 rubles annually; two Russian 
members, who are named by the 
snpoior authority of the provinoe, and 
receive 1000 rubles annually ; and two 
grandees, who are also elected by the 
starohines for two years. Should the 
Prikaz disi^prove of the popular elec- 
tion of a starchine, it cannot reject 
him, but refers the matter to the 
superior authority. None of the mem- 
bers of the chamber can resign with- 
out permission from the same source. 
The starchi-sultan ranks with a major 
in the Russian army. If he is twice 
elected, he is raised to the rank of a 
nobleman of the empire. The other 
members rank as Russian employ^ 
of the 9th class; the sultans of volos- 
tes as of the 12th. The starchines 
and grandees rank with mayors of 
communities. From this it would 
ai^>ear that, though all the members 
of the government are nominally 
elected, there is not one of the offices, 
from the starchi-sultan downwards, 
that is not under the control of the 
superior Russian authority of the 
province. There is another tribunal 
presided over bv the starchi-sultan, 
the functions of which are to make 
arrangements for the safety of the 
people in time of trouble ; to watch 
over the domestic interests of the 
community, and encourage industry ; 
to allow none to take the law into 
their own hands, no plundering (d 
caravans ; and, after due trial, to punish 
the offenders with death if necessary. 
There is a commanda or company of 
soldiers quartered near the Prikaz to 
keep the peace and protect caravans, 
and sentinels must be kept upon the 
boundaries of each division. Permis- 
sion may be given to trade, but Chi- 
nese merchants found in the divisions 
are to be sent back to the frontier. 
Migrations into Russia by Eorghiz 
are not allowed without permission, 
and the sultans are personally respon- 
sible for the observance of the pre- 
^ rules, and for the public peace 
rity. Houses for the members 
Bis connected with the Prikas 
kbollt together with hospitals 
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in each division, and a barrack for 
the Cossacks. For the first five years 
no taxes are levied ; and after that the 
Issak, or a contribution of one animal 
out of every hundred, becomes doe — 
except in the case of camels. Horssa 
must be supplied gratuitously for 
Cossack regiments; and the line of 
communication must be maintained 
between each division and the frontier. 
Intercourse must be carried on daily 
between Uie aoul and the snltao, and 
the latter is ordered to keep up a 
weekly communication with the Rns* 
sian authority by a courier on horse- 
back. The com trade is to be en- 
couraged, and government granaries 
instituted; but the importation of com 
brandy, or the distillation of it in the 
divisions, is prohibited. The cultiva- 
tion of land is be encouraged in every 
way. Five or six square versts round 
the Prikaz is the exclusive perquisite 
of the starchi-sultan ; the other mem- 
bers are entitled to different propor* 
tions, as well as every domiciled 
Cossack or agriculturally disposed 
Kirghiz, provided he steadily per- 
severes in his new occupadon. 
The land then becomes hereditary. 
The Russian members and Cossacks 
are specially enjoined to set the 
example, and show to the ignorant 
Kirghiz the use of hedges and ditches. 
Implements of husbandry, and other 
assistance, will be supplied by goveni- 
ment. Missions and siehools are to be 
established, and the Kirghiz to be per- 
mitted to send their children to Russia 
for their education. The superior 
Russian authority is commanded to 
make a tour of the divisions once a- 
year. Slavery is prohibited. During 
the introduction of these rules, it is to 
be proclaimed as publicly as possible 
that the whole middle horde is under 
the Russian rule, and that faithful 
subjects on either side of the frontier 
shall enjoy the same rights. They roust 
also be translated, and those volostes 
who do not submit to them are to be 
rigorously excluded from contact with 
those who do. So long, therefore, as 
the little horde will not conform to 
these rules, they are to be regarded as 
strangers. The Unes of Siberia and 
the forts along it are not to be coost^ 
dered as fixed estoblishments ; but 
the frontier is to be gradually ex- 
tended as the new regime is propa- 
gated and embcaces more distant por- 
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tiom <if liid tHbo. The effective 
movement of tiM frontier line is onlj 
to tidLO place upon the deciaioii of the 
eoprane authority, — when a detailed 
and cironmetantial plan is to be pra- 
amted, showing a favourable con- 

Snctare of circamstaacee, and taking 
to consideration the interests of the 
finontier pests and local situations. 
Hence it appears that ^* the effective 
movement of the frontier line " into 
their territory is one of those privileges 
which Russia, ^ interested, no donbt, 
bnt always benevolent,'* allows to 
the InorodtsI or frontier nations to 
whom she accords her protectiom. 
The savage character of ike Kirghiz, 
however, has proved thdr chief proteo- 
tkm ; for these rules for an improved 
system of hitemal orgaaisatioa, soskO- 
rally demgned to destroy tbehr nation- 
idil^, have never been frdly carried 
into effeo^ and the larger proportioo 
of the Kiigfais have maintained their 
independence flM>re entirely than the 
inhabitants of the more dviilsed coun- 
tries of the west 

Erom the accomrt we have afaready 
given of the policy of Rnsrta with 
respect to these hordes, it is plain that 
wWe she proliBsses to encourage and 
protect their advances towards dviH- 
aatioB, her real object is their total 
aaftjngation; and the only possible 
way of accounting for her efforts to 
make an acquisition intrinsically so 
mdesirable, is by the £Kt that it Is 
iwirasB S f y to her ulterior designs upon 
Khiva; and therefore it is that our 
inqmries are oMre especially directed 
to that imrt of the Kirghia steppe 
through which a Russian army ad- 
▼andag upon Khiva would be com- 

eed to mardL So fow travtellers 
recently visited these remote 
eonntries, and the infor ma tion which 
we can obtsitt from Russian sources is 
so very meagre, and liable to so much 
aospickm, that it would be impossiUe 
here to enter into a detailed or mmute 
analysis of the state of fooling to- 
wards Rassia which prevails among 
the tribes of the litUe horde, or d^ 
seribe the fociilties for moving large 
bodies of troops whidi Russia may re- 
cently have established upon the line 
of march. We know that ostensibly her 
influence extends over all the Kirghfas 
inhabiting the country between the 
Sea of Aral and the Caspian, and 
that the boundary line between tbe 
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Kirghls and the Turcomans, in this 
direction, is merdy imaginary, follow- 
ing as nearly as possible the 44th 
parallel of latitude. On the east 
of the Sea of Aral the Syr is the limit 
of Russian influence ; and to the 
sooth of that, tiie OozlMgs and Kara- 
kalpaks extrad to Khiva, forming a 
portion of the 8ub)ects of that govern- 
ment. 

There are four routes bv which a 
Russian army could cross the steppes 
of Tartary to Khiva. That which is 
best known is identical with the great 
caravan route frt>m Orenburgh to 
Boukhara, as ftu* as the south-east 
comer of the Sea of Aral, where it 
branches off to Kbiva^ The country 
has been accurately described by Mey- 
endorff and £ver8maan,wlm made the 
jonm^y by separate routes to Boukhara 
in 1820. Meyendorff was attached to 
a mission, under M. de Negri, sent to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with 
tim Khan of Boukhara ; and as he 
travelled with a heavy caravan and 
some troops, his journey gives us 
some Idea of the dificoHles which 
would be opposed to an armv follow- 
ing the same lino. For the first three 
hundred miles these would not be 
very serious. The countiy, Uiough 
paitially desert and hlUy, Is well 
supplied with water. Numerous rivu- 
lets, frosen in winter, dry in summer, 
sad abundant in spring and autumn, 
run down ^evalliTS; andupon their 
banks enough verdnre is found to 
satisfy the wants of the camels. The 
aouto of the Kiighia are frequent 
where the pasture Is good ; and at 
tills short distance fttm tiM fitmtier 
ther are comparatively submissive, 
and their assiefnce in transporthMr 
the artillery and heavy baggage would 
be indispensable to tbe Russians. The 
camels, though enduring, and of a 
good breed, are not accustomed to 
heavy loads, and are excessively slow 
as compared with thooeof the Arabhm 
deserts. Tombs are the only baikl- 
Ings to be seen upon tbe whole route, 
which is of the most cheerless cba- 
mcter imagfaiable. Tbe Dek and the 
£mba are the most considerable 
streams. Beyond the latter river, 
the road, by a rocky pais, crossssthe 
bills of Moughod}ar, which a re an> 
comited important in the flHi 
country, above which the^ 
a height of neariy a 
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The southern slopes of these hills are 
utterly devoid of vegetation ; and here 
the real hardships of the way com- 
mence. The desert of Borzonk, which 
Intervenes between this range and the 
Sea of Aral, famishes a most scanty 
supply of water, and is composed of 
deep moving sand, rendering the car- 
riage of artillery very arduous. Many 
of the carts accompanying Meyen- 
dorflPs expedition were burnt for fuel, 
and the cattle suffered severely from 
want of water, which, when it was 

grocurable at all, was generally very 
itter or brackish. It was often found 
at a depth of five feet from the sur- 
fkce. Fodder was equally scarce, 
camel-thorn and wormwood scrub 
forming the entire means of subsist- 
ence for the camels. To add to the 
dreary aspect of the country, exten- 
aive saline deposits are cn^ssed fre- 
quently, while occasionally the track 
skirts a salt lake ; but few inhabitants 
are met with on these desolate wastes, 
and those not to be depended upon. 
The expedition was upwards of a 
month in reaching the Sea of Aral 
fh>m Oreubnrgh, and, travelling along 
its desert shores, arrived at last at the 
mouths of the Syr or Jaxartes. It is 
now reported that a line of Cossacks 
has been established along the whole 
of this route. But we are almost in- 
clined to doubt the practicability of 
permanent posts being maintained 
across the great Borsouk sands, which 
extend from the Moughodjar moun- 
tains to the Sea of Aral. Between 
Orenburgh and these mountains we 
know that Cossack posts do exist; 
and it is said that a garrison has been 
placed upon the Emba, which would 
serve as a cantonment for reserves. 
This station was first established here 
at the time of Perofl^ky's expedition. 
This general succeeded, with ten thou- 
sand meu, in reaching an intrenched 
camp half-way between the Emba and 
"the Sea of Aral ; but here (his journey 
having been undertaken in the dead 
of winter) he was stopped by the 
snow-drifts ; and although he success- 
fully defended himself from the attacks 
of the Oozbeg and Turcoman troops, 
sent from Khiva to arrest his farther 
progress, he was compelled to retreat 
from his critical position, after suffer- 
ing the loss of more than three-fourths 
of his men — thus proving that the 
obstacles which nature interposed 
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to prevent his invading Khiva were 
more formidable than thc^e which 
were to be encountered from Khivan 
troops. Of the obfect of this expedi- 
tion we shall speak presently. Ita 
failure has been held to establish the 
fact that the transport of an army 
across the Kirghiz steppes ia utterly 
impracticable. This is a point, how- 
ever, which does not deserve to be 
thus summarily dedded upon. Rnssia 
has evidently not abandoned the idea 
of invading Khiva; and in spite of 
our assertions of its non-feasilHlity, 
she may prove some day that her 
endeavours to improve the means of 
communication with the shores of the 
Sea of Aral have not been unavailing. 
She has established a port at the moudi 
of the Jaxartes, and launched two 
iron steamers upon waters skimmed 
heretofore only by the reed canoe of 
the savage Kirghiz. And the deter- 
mination displayed, in arrangements 
such as these, to make this ronte 
available, should teach us not to ti-eat 
too lightly the efforts of a powerfrd 
and ambitious nation to subvert the 
existing political organisation of the 
states of Central Asia, and direct their 
resources against the single European 
power whic£ has hitherto monopolised 
the lion^s share of their commonoe. 
At the same time, it must not be sup- 
posed that the nature of the country 
to be traversed is the only Impedi- 
ment to the transport of troops. The 
southern Kirghiz are suffidentiy far 
removed from the frontier of Russia 
not to dread its punishment ; and as 
voluntary allegiance is never to be 
depended upon to the same extent as 
that which has been enforced, so the 
insubordinate tribes of the little h<Nrde, 
tempted by the prospect of plunder 
which the camp of the invading army 
would offer to them, might, by judi- 
ciously planned night assaults, inc(m- 
ceivably harass its movements ; whfle, 
should they desire altogether to check 
the further advance of the army into 
their territory, burning the dry shrubs 
which form the only pasturage, or 
poisoning the few scattered wells 
upon which the army is dependent, 
are devices with which such savages 
are familiar. Moreover, they alone 
could supply the camels necessary for 
the transport of commissariat and 
artillery ; and were they to desert tho 
army in these sandy wastes, paisoit 
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would be impossible. Hence it follows 
that the co-operation of the Kirghiz is 
essential to the snccess of an expedi- 
tion through their country; and we 
gather from the universal testimony 
of travellers, that such co-operation 
is not to be depended upon. They 
are avaricious, treacherous, and in- 
dolent, yet possessing violent pas- 
sions. For a century they have pro- 
fessed allegiance to Russia, during 
which peri<^ she has endeavoured to 
coax them into a state of permanent 
obedience by a lavish expenditure, 
and the gentlest treatment; by the 
building of mosques, houses, schools, 
and courts of justice ; by the appoint- 
ment of khans, and by the encourage- 
ment of agriculture; and she has 
succeeded no better than China, who 
uses threats instead of entreaties, 
force instead of presents, and who, by 
the most excessive cruelty, has fruit- 
lessly endeavoured to force her com- 
mands upon the grand horde. The 
Russian Kirghiz still continue to mis- 
behave and apologise as usual : they 
still sell slaves to Khiva, and deny 
their guUt; and Russia, unable to 
punish them, accords them her gra- 
cious protection, because she hopes to 
march, by their help, some day to Khi- 
va to — recapture her slaves ! Indeed, it 
is not to be expected that Kirghiz wili 
respect Russians when they sell theur 
own children to Russians themselves, 
and, in spite of the professed prohibi- 
tion upon this traf9c, continue to re- 
ceive, on an average, three bags of 
com for a boy, and two for a girl. 
No wonder the Russian trader finds 
this a profitable investment. The ge- 
neral trade, which consists of the ex- 
change of horses, cows, sheep and 
goats, for grain and some of the simple 
luxuries of life, has decreased within 
the last few years. The population of 
the grand horde, partly subject to 
China, and partly independent, is 
estimated at four hundred thousand. 
The middle horde, the northern por- 
tion of which is realty subject to 
Russia, and the whole nominally so, 
numbers about a million ; and the little 
horde, whose allegiance is similarly 
divided, contains only two hundred 
thousand souls. 

Hitherto we have only described 
the route to Khiva as far as the 
Jaxartes, because it is probable 
that a Rnsaian army would embark 
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there for Khiva. The Jaxartes di- 
vides into numerous channels near its 
mouth, forming an extensive delta, 
covered with reeds so tall that, al- 
though Meyendorff and Eversmann vi- 
sited the embouchure for the purpose, 
they could not catch a glimpse of the 
waters of the lake. These reeds, mat- 
ted together, form floating islands ; 
and the natives construct rafts 
and canoes with them, upon which to 
cross the deep broad stream of the 
Syr. Forests of rushes fiinge the 
southern and eastern coasts of the 
Sea of Aral, which is reported to be 
shallow throughout its whole extent. 
The banks of the Syr are considered 
the most favoured region in the globe 
by the Kirghiz, who there find trees 
occasionally six feet high, and rejoice 
in vegetation of a corresponding luxu- 
riance. Upon some islands there 
are singular ruins of tombs and tem- 
ples. It occupies a caravan five days 
of incessant marching through tall 
rushes to cross the delta. Theprincipal 
arm of the river is said by Eversmann to 
be eight hundred yards broad. To the 
south of the Jaxartes, the route passes 
through a wood of saxsaul, a species of 
tamarisk, and then crosses the worst 
desert in this part of Asia — the Kisil 
Koum, or Red Sand Desert. A loaded 
caravan isobliged to carry with it a ^i^ 
days' supply of water, and is exposed 
to the attacks of the Kirghiz and 
Oozbegs who are subject to Khiva, and 
who inhabit the eastern shores of the 
Sea of Aral. It would be madness for 
a Russian army to attempt this route, 
and therefore the port has been wise- 
ly established at the mouth of the Syr. 
On the arrival of Meyendorff at Bouk- 
hara, after a journey of seventy-one 
days from Orenburgh, fifty of the 
horses which formed part of the escort 
died of fatigue. 

The second route to which we have 
referred, passes along the western 
shores ojf the Sea of Aral. It was tra- 
versed in 1842 by a Russian mission 
to Khiva, and has been described by 
Basiner, a German, who accompanied 
the expedition. He left Orenburgh 
in August, the most trying time of 
the year, but found pasture abun- 
dant as far as the Bek; it becomes 
scarcer between that river and the 
Emba. The route followed the 
line of Cossack posU at first; then 
crossing the Mongho^lv hills, it 
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eotan spon tbe desert of tbe Out 
Curt, at a distance of aboal six 
liaiidred Tersts from Orenbnrgh. This 
pUtaao, elerated more thaa a tboQ- 
simd feet above tbe sea, is perfectly 
level, and is composed of deep sand. 
For days not a hill was visible, and 
onr traveller records passing a monnd 
three feet bigb as a coriositj. Cliffs 
overhang the Sea of Aral, and occa- 
sionally rivulets trickle into It, bnt 
water In soDietisMs not met with for 
two or three days at a time. For 
three weeks not even a wandering 
Kirghis was seen ; and then, at the 
■outh-westera corner of the Sea of 
Aral, only the most savage specioMns 
were met with. Still this is the route 
which, if there be any truth in the 
mmour of a Russian army being at 
Oorjunge, it most probably must have 
taken ; unless they had been conveyed 
acro8a the Sea of Aral by steam, as, if 
they had followed its Eastern shores^ 
they would have marched direct upon 
Kliiva. Altogether the journey lasted 
seven weeks, and the description here 
given of the route does not lead us to 
suppose for a moment that it would 
be practicable for troops, more espe* 
cially if their passage was disputed. 

The third route, which has ever been 
regarded by Russia with a more fa- 
vourable eye, crosses from Mnng 
Ishlak, on the Caspian, to Khiva, over 
the southern portion of this same pla- 
teau, and has been accurately described 
bv Captain Abbott He estimates the 
highest point of the Oust Ourt steppe 
at two thousand feet above the 
sea-level, and gives a picture of the 
route, calculated to appal the most de- 
termined general that ever led an 
armv. Although it is only four hun- 
dred and eighty miles, or about half 
as far flrom the Russian fort of 
AJexandrofskl, on the eastern shores 
of the Caspian, to Khiva, as from 
Orenbnrgh to the same place, the 
difficulties of the traject would be 
hr greater. Not even the tent of a 
Kirghiz was seen by Abbott during 
an kiterval of eight days : herbage was 
always scarce ; and on one occasion 
the wells were one hundred and sixty 
miles apart. Bnt the most serious 
objection to thb route lay in the fact, 
that the greater part of it passes 
through the oountry inhabited by the 
tribes of Turcomans, which are sub- 
jects of Khiva, and a far more coora- 
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geooB andenterprishig people than tbe 
Kbghis. For a lengtheiMd period 
the troops wouid be obliged to snstani 
tbe attacks of a most pertinackMS 
fee, in addition to the frightful hard- 
ships incidental to the route. Cara- 
Tans, DO doubt, prefer ooming frtm 
Russia by Astrakhan and Mong 
Ishlak, to going round by Orenburgh; 
bnt the requirements of a caravan are 
very different from those of an anny, 
and not until every soldier is supplied 
with a camel can the snne nileB be 
made applicable to both. 

The fourth and last route is thst 
which Monraviev followed, in an 
expedition which be made to ^le 
country of the Turcomans, and after- 
wards to Khiva, at the desire of tbe 
Russian government, in 1819-20. Tbe 
objects of this mission, mndmtakoi 
a very short time before that dT M. de 
Negri to Boukhara, throws consider- 
able light upon the policy of Russia 
in these states. After the fatal ter- 
mination of Prince Bekevitch*s expe- 
dition, it became evident that, witbont 
propitiatiDg the Turcomans, it would 
be impossible to maintain friendly re- 
lations with the countries lying be- 
yond them ; and in 1813, M. Rtich- 
ichev, the general then commanding 
in C^rgia, sent into Tnrcomania 
Jean Monratov, an Armenian mei^aat 
of Derbend, who, carrying on com- 
mercial transactions at Astrabad, had 
preserved relations with that conntiy. 
At this period the Turcomans were 
an independent race, at war with Per- 
sia, and theur alliance with Rossin 
would prove a most opportune assist- 
ance to this latter power, who would 
thus command the wiiole nortbeni 
Persian frontier. The proposal made 
by the Russian envoy for such an al- 
liance, was eagerly received by tbe 
Khan of the Turcomans, and deputieB 
sent to treat with Rtichichev. They 
found him at Gulistan, in Karabagh, 
concluding peace with Aboul Hhussdn 
Khan. The Persian pl«iipotenti«7f 
perceiving at once the danger of the 
proposed alliance between the Rus- 
sians and Turcomans, objected to treat 
unless it were abandoned. This was 
agreed toby Russia; and many of the 
unfortunate Turcomans, feeling they 
were no longer able to resist Penia, 
submitted to that power, giving hos- 
tages to insure their future good be* 
havkHir. The Khaiif however, witk 
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many foUowere, retired to Khiva for 
shelter ; while another portion of the 
tribe took refuge upon the shores of 
the Caspian, in the bay of Balkhan, 
where they were beyond the reach of 
a Persian army — and they have ever 
einoe not only maintained their inde- 
pendence, bat have become the most 
snceessfal slave-dealers in this part of 
the world. Five years after the treaty 
of Gnlistan, and while still at peace 
with Persia, Russia, anxions to se- 
cure the alliance of a tribe whoee 
hostility to that power would materi- 
ally tLWscl the existing state of their 
mutual political relations, deliberate- 
ly, and in defiance of an express stipn- 
lation to the contrary, reopened com- 
municatioDs with the independent 

ertion of the Turcoman nation, and 
ajor Ponomarev and Mouraviev 
were sent to negotiate the act of trea- 
chery. The following passage from 
Major Ponomarev's instructions may 
•erve to illnstrate their general /cha- 
racter : — *' From address in your con- 
duct, the mos>t favourable results may 
be anticipated; and upon this point 
the knowledge which yon have of the 
Tartar language will be most useful. 
In your character of European, do not 
consider that flattery is a means which 
you cannot employ. It is Ytrj com- 
mon among Asiatic nations ; and al- 
though it may cost yon something, 
you will find it to your advantage not 
to fear being too lavish of it. Your 
residence among a people who are al- 
most altogether unknown to ns, will 
fhmish you, better than my instroo- 
iions can, with light sufficient to 
guide you. As I believe in your ca- 
pacity and aeal, I flatter myself that 
this attempt to form amicable alliances 
with the Turcomans will not be with- 
out success, and that the knowledge 
vou will acquire of the country will 
facilitate the ulterior designs of go- 
vernment.'* The first Turcoman en- 
aampment visited was at the south- 
east comer of the Caspian, near Cape 
Serebrenoi. The Turcomans were 
delighted at the prospect of a Russian 
alliimce, and of secdng a fort built 
on Cape SerebrenoL ^* We will have 
Teveoge,** they said, *^ on the Persians 
for their robberies. We do not know 
bow to construct a fort ; but when we 
make a general call to arms, we can 
bring ten thousand men into the field, 
and beat thePeraiana. Onty five years 



ago we cut their Sardars to pieces near 
here, and carried away their cattle.*' 
It is clear that if Major Ponomarev 
was prone to be too sparing of flat- 
tery, he did not scruple to betray to 
the Tnroomans the ultimate designs of 
his government npon its allies the 
Persians. The Turcomans are agri- 
culturists ; they also possess large 
flocks and herds, and, from their prox- 
imity to the Persian frontier, have 
attamed some little degree of civilisa- 
tion. They dress like Persians, and 
have adopted many of their manners 
and customs ; but they are easily mi- 
pressed by superior intelligence and 
civilisation, and Mouraviev anticipates 
no obstacles, so far as they are con- 
cerned, to the movements of troops. 
The route to Khiva is tolerably well 
supplied with pasture and water for 
the first few days after leaving Kras- 
navodsk; but then the same terrible 
desert must be crossed that in every 
direction divides Khiva from Russia, 
and for five or six days water is nn* 
procurable. The nature of the coun- 
try is similarto that already described ; 
but this is the shortest of the four 
routes, Mouraviev having aceom- 
plished it in seventeen days. At 
Krasnavodsk, as at AlexandrofiBki, the 
Russians have built a fort; thus hav« 
ing a starting-point for each of the 
routes to Khiva. The ostensible mo- 
tive for building the two forts on the 
Caspian, was to protect the Russian 
fishermen from their Turcoman allies, 
who occasionally sell them at Khiva 
as slaves. 

So long, indeed, as strsy Russians 
continue to be kidnapped by the fron- 
tier tribes, will the Coar have a fair 
excuse for waging war, not only with 
those tribes themselves, bat with the 
nations to whom his subjects are sold 
as slaves. He will continue desuroos to 
extend thefrontierofhisempire, simply 
becaase he canpot set at liberty these 
unfortunates without doing so. Such 
was the object of Peroffsky's expedi- 
tion ; the origin of which, as told to 
Abbott by the Khan of Khiva, is illus- 
tralive of what we have been say- 
ing. It was to the following effect : 
During the war between Khiva and 
Bouklmra, about thir^ years ago, a 
rich caravan, escorted by two hun- 
dred infantry and two guns, was sent 
by Russia to the latter sute. To reach 
its destination, howavsr, it was com* 
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polled to pass throagb part of Khiva, 
or Kbaorisin, as the whole couotry is 
called. The Khan, fearing that so de- 
sirable an acquisition might be nsed by 
his enemy against him, politely inti- 
mated to the Russian commander his 
objection to the farther advance of the 
caravan. In spite of this prohibition, 
the latter attempted to force a passage. 
Khivan troops were sent to oppose 
him in the Kisil Koum, where they 
inflicted serious loss, compelling the 
troops to retreat to the Russian fron- 
tier, and plundered the caravan. Fif- 
teen years afterwaids the Russians 
built the fort of Alexandrofski, in 
what was really Khivan territory, 
and soon after seized some Khivan 
caravans trading in Russia, and re- 
tained five hundred and fifty mer- 
chants as prisoners. Upon her am- 
bassador beii)^ sent to demand their 
release, the Khan was informed that 
he must first release all the Russian 
slaves. As an earnest of his intention 
to do so, he sent six to Russia, de- 
manding an equal number of Khivans. 
The Russians were retained, and the 
ambassador's brother imprisoned, but 
no Khivans were released. Upon 
this a third ambassador, with a hun- 
dred and twenty captives, were sur- 
rendered, but no answer was returned. 
** I therefore," said the Khan, *' per- 
ceived that Russia was only playing 
upon my credulity. It is six months 
since the return of my last ambas- 
sador.** At this very time there was 
an intrenched camp on the Emba, and 
an advanced post half-way between 
that river and the Sea of AraL As we 
before remarked, the snows, and not 
the Khivans, rendered that expedition 
fruitless; and further attempts of a 
similar nature were put a stop to by 
the gallant exploit of Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare, who released nearly five 
hundred Russian slaves In Khiva, and 
conveyed them safely to St Peters- 
burg. 

The slave traflSc, however, still con- 
tinues ; and in 1842 Danielevsky was 
sent to Khiva, upon the mission to 
which we have already alluded, 
charged with obtaining the release of 
the captives then in slavery, and 
securing the Inviolability of caravans 
to Boukhara, together with certain 
privileges for merchants trading in 
Khiva. We have no information as 
to the secret objects of the expedition, 
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or how far it may have been sncoess- 
fnl ; bat this is certain, that Roasis 
does not need an excuse for invading 
Khiva, and has been paving the waj 
for an occupation for many years. 
We have not space now to describe 
the condition of this country, the mo^ 
savage of all the states of Central 
Asia ; but, from the descripUon of 
English as well as Rossian travellera, 
it cannot be expected to oiler anj 
very serious resistance to Russian 
arms. The army is estimated bj 
Abbott at one hundred and eight thou- 
sand men. It consists entirely of ca- 
valry, and is furnished by the settled 
population at the rate of one horse- 
man for fifty chains of land, and by 
nomades at the rate of one horseman 
for four families. The Ooabegs are 
the bravest of these, and compose 
nearly half the army ; still, the en- 
counters they have already bad with 
the Russians prove that they are no 
match for disciplined troops ; and it 
ten thousand men, in good condition, 
were landed upon the' southern shona 
of the Sea of Aral, the independence 
of Khiva would be gone. It remains 
to be proved whether this is a possi- 
bility. The difficulties of marching 
an army across the Great Boraouk to 
the embouchure of the Syr have been 
already noticed, and do not seem 
altogether insnrmonntable. The Oxua 
is too shallow to allow of their being 
conveyed ap its stream, and they 
would be compelled to disembark in 
the face of a whole population pre- 
pared to receive them. Mouraviev 
calculates upon a rising among ^e 
slaves in the event of any such inva- 
sion. But the mode which Russia 
would most probably employ to pos- 
sess herself of Khiva, would be by ex- 
citing Persia or Boukhara to hostili- 
ties with that state, and then offering 
it her protection. Spring or antomn 
are the only seasons of the year at 
which the expedition could expect to 
make a successful trajectof the steppes. 
Khiva, though a small state, is capable 
of being made a productive acquisition. 
Its annual revenue amounts to about 
£300,000. At present it famishes 
scarcely any articles of export, and 
carries on a comparatively small trade 
with Russia. Boukhara is the great 
Eastern emporium ; but the traffic la 
much intercepted by Turcoman ban- 
ditti, who are subjects of Khiva. The 
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aspect of Khiva, after a joarnej over 
the steppe, which in every direc- 
tion sarronnds it, Is most inviting. 
Canals intersect the country, form- 
ing little islands, npon which castel- 
lated houses are situated ; tropical 
produce is abundant and luxuriant ; 
vegetation affords a grateful relief to 
the eye of the weary traveller. The 
most fertile portion is about two hun- 
dred miles long by sixty broad. The 
entire population amounts to 2,600,000. 
In winter the cold is severe'; and 
though in the latitude of Rome, the 
Oxus is frozen over. 

Having thus attempted to relate 
the mode by which Russia has ex- 
tended her influence over those tribes 
whose furthest wanderings form the 
uncertain boundary which separates 
her subjects from the nomades of 
Khiva, and having described the na- 
ture of the country, and of the inha- 
bitants through which a Russian army 
invading that state would be com- 
pelled to march, it is time to consider 
shortly what the object of such a cam- 
paign would be, and what its probable 
results. It is evident that, of all Eu- 
ropean nations we alone could be di- 
rectly interested in such a movement 
on the part of Russia; but it is equally 
plain that, even should a Muscovite 
army succeed in occupying Khiva, its 
farther advance thronghCaubul and the 
Hindoo Khooeh is an utter impossibi- 
lity. Bjomstjema, the Swedish ge- 
neral, in his work on the East Indies, 
says it will require four campaigns 
before a Russian army could possibly 
arrive at the Indies by this route ; 
and, indeed, the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the country to 
be traversed, will be sufficient to jus- 
tify our discarding as absurd the no- 
tion of a Russian army invading India 
from Orenburgh and Khiva. But this 
consideration does not divest of their 
importance the designs of Russia upon 
Khiva, but should rather lead us to 
discover what those motives really 
are which induce her to entertain 
them at all ; and a due appreciation of 
the present position of Russia in the 
East will quickly enable us to perceive 
why, while repelling her aggressions 
in the West, we should not neglect to 
watch her movements in that part of 
the world in which our own interests 
are more neariy affected. The ten- 
denqr of those movements has not 
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been altogether concealed. Moura- 
vievsays, unreservedly—" Masters of 
Khiva, many other states would be 
under our rule. The possession of it 
would shake to the foundation the enor- 
mous commercial superiority of those 
who now rule the sea.*' It is, there- 
fore, not the invasion of India which 
is anticipated, but the acquirement of 
that inflaence over the neighbouring 
states which would have the i»ffect of 
undermining the power of Great Bri- 
tain in the East. The states here 
alluded to as bordering upon Khiva, 
are Boukhara, Caubnl, and Persia. 
Supposing Russia to be at Khiva, so 
long at least as she was confined to 
that remote and inaccessible country, 
the possibility of her alliance with 
Boukhara and Caubul against England 
can scarcely be entertained. The bar- 
barian rulers of these distant people 
are far too suspicious of so powerful a 
neighbour, and too ignorant of the rela- 
tive power of European states, to join 
in a war between two great Christian 
empires, the objects of which they 
would not understand, and which they 
would conceive might probably lead 
to the extinction of Mahomedanism. 
While allowing that the conquest of 
Boukhara is possible, its acquisition 
would not facilitate the designs of Rus- 
sia against India, for the intercourse 
between the two countries is unim- 
portant, and the mountain ranges by 
which they are separated are almost 
impassable. The deserts which inter- 
vene between Khiva and Caubnl, the 
mountainous nature of this latter 
state, and the bravery of its inha- 
bitants, would render its conquest by 
a Russian army out of the question, as 
our own experience may testify. Per- 
sia, then, is the only state which would 
really be placed in imminent peril by 
the occupation of Khiva by the Rus- 
sians, and it is the only state whose 
independence is of vital importance to 
our Eastern interests. " The indepen- 
dence of Persia,** writes the author of 
the pamphlet we have already quoted, 
" is the only apparent obstacle to a 
position by Russia which would enable 
ner to destroy in Asia the power of 
the Sultan, already shaken in Europe ; 
to annihilate our commerce in Central 
Asia; to force us to diminish our 
revenues, and largely to augment oar 
expenditure in India, where our fi- 
nances are even now ^nbarrasted; to 
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disturb the whole system of goven- 
ment in that conntiy dmiDg peace ; 
to threaten it with invasion in war; 
and to oppose to onr maritime and 
commercuU saperiority her power to 
shake onr empire in the £iist." If, 
ttien, we admit the view, here so ably 
expressed, to be correct, it only re- 
mains for OS to consider how the tak- 
ing of Khiva would be instmmental 
towards the subversion of Persian 
independence, and how we may best 
take advantage of the existing state 
of onr relations with Bossia, so as to 
relieve ourselves for ever from the 
anxiety arising from this source. The 
frontier of Khiva is conterminons with 
that of Persia from Herat to Astrabad, 
for a distance of four hundred miles. 
If Khiva became a Russian province, 
the whole northern frontier of Persia, 
from its most easterly to its most 
westerly point, from Boukhara to 
Turkey, would form the southern 
boundary of the Russian empire. Al- 
ready has the Czar despoiled Persia 
of territory equal in extent to the 
British Islands, but hitherto he has 
been able to threaten her upon the 
western shores of the Caspian alone. 
It was the object of Mouraviev*s mis- 
sion to Turcomania to induce the 
Turcomans to create a diversion upon 
the opposite coast, and, crossing the 
Attruck, to invade the province of 
Astrabad. That project would be 
rendered still more feasible by the 
possession of Khiva, whose influence 
over the whole 
most bitter en- 
1 between these 
ins, fostered by 
uent upon their 
ite Mahomedan 
lid gladly seize 
avenging them- 
hich has inces- 
)m, while even 
ted to Join in a 
heretical Sheas, 
inces of Ghilan, 
rabad alone se- 
asian provinces 
lania and Khiva, 
le mercy of the 
'aspian; and if, 
>eing conquered 
le frontier, the 
ibjngated at the 
I her tarn, sub- 
power from the 



Borth, aad her most fertSe pnmneas 
wm be added to the catelogM «f '' Al 
the Rnasiaa." 

Bat if; on the other baad, bj a 
prompt ooBveysfioe of troops to the 
seat of war in GeorgBa* ud m eCriet 
bkMkade of the eestem aborcs of the 
Black Sea, we are able, in 
with the OttomeM and 
armies, to drive out the 
at present ocenpying them, we 
hear no more mmoim of a Ri 
army being at Khiva. ARnwiMi anpy 
in Khiva, nnsnpported by an aniy id 
Armenia, would find iteidf in m parti- 
cularly useless position ; and, evee In 
connection with the Ai^aiie and 
Turcomans, eonld hope to gem no ad- 
vantage over a power who, now thst 
the tide of Rossian ag gieaston had 
been sti^ed, no longer briieved m 
Russian omnipotence, as it aaw wiCk 
amasement that the allied powers of 
Europe had been able to maintain tiie 
tottering independenee of phmdered 
and enfeebled Tnrkey. 

The conclusion, then, to wliidi e«r 
consideration of the present stale ef 
the acquired provinces in Asia baa 
brought us, seems to be, thai thej 
have been acquired only as a neo e e - 
sary prelude to the annexatioii ef 
another and more important eonatrf; 
— ^that, notwithstanding the jndteioaa 
treatment of the ELirghis, thea* in- 
ternal condition is by no means aatle- 
factoi^, while the natnral obetadea 
which their oonntiy preswts to tiM 
transport of troops are almost inaar- 
mountable;— that even if the oonqnest 
of Khiva were achieved, it wonld be 
dangerous only to the British posses- 
sions in the East indirectly, or through 
the influenoe thus exercised upon Pei^ 
sia ; — that this influence can only exist 
so long as the Russian arms in Ar- 
menia are successful ; — that, in faot» 
the extension of the frontier line of 
Russia to the east of the Caspian 
must be regulated entirely by its pro* 
gross to the west of that sea ;— -and 
that it is in the power of this coontiT 
to check that progress at onee, and 
thus nip in the bud her long-oherished 
designs upon Persia, and her deeplj- 
laid schemes for the appropriation of 
those sources of wealth and power in 
the East, which have so materially 
contributed to raise this country to 
her present high position among Eobo^ 
pean nations. 
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I>KAXH OF PBOFK8BQB WILSOST* 

It 18 one of the paiaM daties which devolve on those connected with a 
work like the present, to be called on from time to time to commemorate the 
removal from this earthly soen^ of those by whose original and inventive 
minds its pecoliar character was impressed, or to whose genius and labours in 
after life it owed its continued influence and repntation. More than once 
that melancholy task has been ours, for Death has made more than his 
usual gaps in the ranks of those who were associated with the rise of thk 
Magaaine and its earty snooass. But the greatest and most distinguished of 
that gifted band, whose name has been identified with it frt>m first to last, 
had Ull now been spared; — withdrawn, indeed, for some time from those 
circles which he had enlightened and adorned— and already surrounded by 
some shadow of the coming night, but still surviving among us as a link con- 
necting the present and the past, and forming the centre of a thousand sym- 
pathising and reverential associations. He also has at last been gathered to 
his fellows. Professor Wilson expured at his house in Gloucester Place on 
the morning of the 3d April 1854. Bom in May 1786, he was thus in his 
flizty-ninth year when he died ; — not prematurely taken, it may be said, for 
he had nearly touched the period which is proverbially allotted as the mea- 
sure of human life, yet passing from among us long before he had attained 
that advanced old age, which, when united.with health, wisdom, and worth, 
seems to afford one of the happiest conditions of existence, and of which, in 
his case, the vigour and elasticity both of his mental and bodily frame, had 
seemed to huoian calculation to promise the attainment. It is consolatory to 
think that his period of seclusion and sickness passed in tranquilHty both of 
mind and body ; not perhaps painless, yet without acute or prolonged suffer- 
ing; — ^the bodily energies waning gently, like the twih'ght, and the mind, 
though clear, partaking of that growing languor which had crept over tiie 
frame wfth which it was associated. As a proof of how long his mental 
vigour and capacity of exertion survived the effects of phy8i<»l decline, it 
may be mentioned that two of the papers entitled ^^ Dies Boreales,** the last 
of a fine series on MUton*s Paradise Loity were written by him in August and 
September 1852, some months after the occurrence of that calamity by which 
his strong frame luul been stricken down ; papers written with his usual fine 
perception and impressive diction, bat in a hand so tremulous, so feeble 
and indistinct, as to prove the strong effort of will by which alone such 
a task could have been acoomplishe£ These were the last papers he ever 
wrote : they want, as is evident enough, the dazsling splendour of his earlier 
writings : they do not stir the heart iBie the trumpet tones of bis prime, but 
they breathe a tone of sober grandeur and settled conviction ; and these sub- 
dued and earnest words, now that we know them to have been his last, sink 
into the heart, like the parting accents of a friend, with a melancholy charm. 

We leave to others, aod in another form, the task of delineating the cha- 
racter of Professor Wilson as a poet, a novelist, a philosopher, and a critic : 
our more limited object is to speak of him only in connection with this 
Magazine, of which he was so long the animating spirit; to recall and 
arrest for a moment the lineaments of the man as he first appeared to us — as 
we were familiar with him in after life — and to embody in a few words our 
sense of what he has done for literature and for society, through the pages of 
that publication, in which, unless we greatly err, posterity will recognise the 
richest outpourings of his genius, and in which may be traced all the moods of 
his changing mind — from the first wild and sparkling effusions of 
through the more matured creations of his manhood, down to ' ^ 
when even genius takes a sober colouring from the trouUea of J 
those vivid and tntthful pictures of the world around us b^^ i 
to be imbued and solemnised by the prospects of another. 

When we first saw Professor Wilson— now more than I ' 
I more raaiarkable penoa oooid have attracted i 
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and menttllT he was the embodied type of energj, power, and adf-rettanoe. 
The tall and elastic frame, the massive head that crowned it, the waving hair, 
the finelj-cnt features, the eje flashing with every variety of emotion, the pmn 
and eloquent blood which spoke in the cheek, the stately lion>like port of 
the man, — all announced, at the first glance, one of Kature*s nobles. And t» 
the outward presence corresponded the mind within ; for rarely have qualities 
so varied been blended in such marvellous and harmonions onioii. Tht 
culture of English scholarship had softened the more nigged features of bis 
Scottish education. The knowledge of life, and sympathy with all its fbrmsy 
from the highest to the lowest, had steadied the views and oorreded the sen- 
timental vagueness of the poetical temperament: a strong and practical 
sagacity pervaded, and gave reality to, all the creations of his imagiDauicHL 
Extensive and excursive reading — at least in English literature and the 
classics— combined with a singular accuracy and minuteness of natural obser- 
vation, had stored his mind with facts of every kind, and stamped the reenlts 
upon an iron memory. Nature and early training had so balanced his 
faculties that all themes seemed to come alike to his hand : the driest, pro- 
vided only it bore upon the actual concerns of life, had nothing repulsive for 
him : he could expatiate in the field of the moumftil as if it were his habitnal 
element, and turn to the sportive and the fantastic, as if he had been all h» 
life a deniaen of the court of Comns. The qualities of the heart partook of this 
expansive and universal character. Affections as tender as they were Impe- 
tuoas, checked and softened the impulses of a fiery temper and vehemeat 
will, and infused a pathetic and relenting spirit into strains of invective that 
were deviating into harshness. That he should have been without warm dis- 
likings, as well as warm attachments, would imply an impossibility. But 
iVoro everything petty or rancorous he was absolutely free. Most justly was 
he entitled to say of himself, that he never knew envy except as he had studied 
it in others. Uts opposition, if it was uncompromising, was always open and 
manly : to the great or good qualities of his opponent he generally did justice 
firom the first — always in the end ; and not a few of those who in early life had 
regarded him merely as the headlong leader of a partisan warfare, boUi in litera- 
ture and politics, came to learn their mistake, to reverence in him the high- tooed 
and impartial critic, and to esteem the warm-hearted and generous man. 

His conversation and his public speaking had in them a charm to which no 
other term is applicable but that of fascination, and which, in the aenith of 
his powers, we never met with any one able to resist. While his glittering eye 
held the spectators captive, and the music of the ever-var3ring voice, modu- 
lating up and down with the changing character of the theme, fell on the ear, 
and a flood of imagery invested the subject with every conceivable attribute of 
the touching, the playful, or the picturesque, the effect was electric, indescrib- 
able : it imprisoned the minds of the auditors ; they seemed to fear that the 
sound would cease— they held their breath as if under the influence of a spdL 

Thus accomplished by nature and education, did Professor Wilson apply him- 
self to his self-imposed task in this Magazine — that of imparting to periodical 
literature in general, and to literary criticism in particular, a new body and a new 
life; of pulling down the old conventional walls within which they had been con- 
fined, and of investing criticism itself with something of the creative and poetic 
character of the great works of imagination to which it was to be applied. 

And in what a noble and true-hearted spirit was that task accomplished. 
Much had no doubt been done within the century to enlarge the basis of our 
critical views, to exchange the criticism of particulars for that of generals, to 
contemplate and decide according to the essence rather than the form. But we 
hesitate not to say, that practically the criticism of the day was sectarian and 
political : class criticism, not catholic. It denied or coldly accorded merit to 
those beyond the pale of the reviewer's own opinions ; it was too apt to assume 
in all cases an air of condescending superiority; and it was in its form infiexi- 
ble, demurely decorous, and solemn, banishing from its sphere all that wide 
field of illustration affbided by the homely and the ludicrous, from the Judidoos 
contrast and opposition of which so much of added mterest and novelty of view 
might fairly be derived. These wants the criticisms of Professor Wilson for 
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the first time effectually supplied. Reverential in all cases where reverence 
was JQStlj due, his keen sense of the ladicrons made him at the same time un- 
sparing of ridicule, when, either in its moral or artistic aspect, the subject of 
the criticism required and justified the application of such a weapon. Stronir 
as might be his party opinions, they faded out of view whenever he had 
to deal with any of the greater questions of literature or the pretensions of its 

Genuine candidates ; while to how many of the humblest aspirants for fame 
id his cordial and unstinted praise, blended with just advice and chastened 
censure, speak hope and comfort amidst discouragement and poverty and 
pain ! From every nook of nature, from every mood of mind, he drew his 
allusions and illustrations, ever-shifting, iridescent: — under his guidance, 
humour and feeling, long separated, walked hand in hand ; and even the 
gravest minds readily reconciled themselves to his gay and fanciful embroid- 
eries on the web of life, because they felt that none knew better than he that 
its tissue was, after all, of a sombre hue; — because every page of these composi- 
tions, quaint and startling as they were, impressed them with the assurance 
that wherever the shafta of his ridicule might light, the nobler quaJities of the 
soul itself— love, honour, duty, religion, and all the charities of life — were safe 
as in a sanctuary from their intrusion. 

It would be idle, as it would be endless, to refer to particular examples in 
dealing with the criticisms of Professor Wilson. But we hesitate not to say, 
humbly, but with the conviction of its truth, that his contributions to this 
Magazine contain an amount of original and suggestive criticism, unparalleled 
in any publication to which the present time has given birth. From the 
Nodes alone what an armoury of bright and polished thought might be sup- 
plied 1 In his other papers, what a new aspect is given to old themes I The 
gentle and devout spirit of Spenser seems never before to have met with a 
congenial exponent The infinite depths of Shakespeare's mind are made to 
reveal new treasures. MiIton*s stately fabric appears to expand its propor- 
tions, and to grow, at once classic and colossal, under his hand. Dryden's 
long-resounding march here meets with a spirit-stirring accompaniment ; and 
he who ^* stooped to truth, and moralised his song," finds a defender, who can 
appreciate the sterling vigour and condensation of his thoughts, and the lucid 
felicities of their expression. Towards the few genuine poets who illumined 
the twilight of the last century— towards those who gilded the morning of the 
new — towards Scott, and Byron, and Coleridge, and Wordsworth — towards 
the lesser stars revolving within the orb of those greater luminaries — 
how just, how discriminating have been his acknowledgments ! And in 
proof that these judgments, aU glowing and impassioned as they seem, were 
yet founded on the truest appreciation of the principles of art, we would ask 
(and we do so with some confidence), in how few instances has the public 
shown any disposition to reverse the sentence which a deep poetical insight 
had dictoted, and a lofty sense of duty had kept so impartial and so pure ! 

Nor is it to the mere professed criticism of literature that these observations 
are applicable. The same peculiarities and the same originality pervaded 
his numerous and varied essays, where he came more palpably into that field 
which Addison and Johnson and Goldsmith had trod before him. The humblest 
and most unpromising topics were on system made the vehicles of important 
truths ; deep refiections '* rose like an exhalation *' out of hints thrown out 
as if in a spirit of dalliance ; but the result was to exhibit man and his nature 
in many a new light, and to enforce reflection on i 
under a more formal treatment of the subject, ii 
been evaded. Never, perhaps, was the power 
surprise more aptly illustrated than in these ei 
withdrawn from some vulgar and prosaic foref 
may be, and through brake and briar— yet, as w 
till, when the journey ends, and the mask drops, 
to some mysterious mountain height, with the 
neath our feet, and around us ^^ the breath of hei 
This, we feel, is no fit place for entering on tt 
Professor Wilson. " Something we might have i 
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depth wd Uwd e n ww of hia d oww e tk aifecti— s wn wot tlieiBwfor gpcfa disCT8» 
Bion. HiB charities, his generositj, libend and nnfidlhig as tfaej were, we wovid 
leave in that obscnrity to which it was his own wish thej should be oooaigDed. 
His appreciation of all worth, however hnrable; his readinesa to assist stn^- 
gting merit; his utter absence of all affectation of snperioritj in himself; Iris 
toleration for the faults or presumption of others ; hb reluctance oonsdoiislj 
to inflict pain on any one — a feeling which grew on him, as it grows on all good 
rdhiy with advancing years ; are they not written on the memories of all who 
were the objects of his aid or his fbrbearanoe ? The charms of his social inter- 
course, who is likely to forget, whether first experienced *^ in ltfe*s mominc 
march, when his spirit was young,*" or when added yean aad experience had 
pruned the luxuriance and softened the asperities of youth, but left all the 
bright and genial qualities of the mind nndinmied, and the sympathies of the 
soul at once deepened and difiiised ? To those who had the privilege of en> 
{oying his intimate acquaintance, as famiHar friends or fellow-labonrers in the 
saBDe seed-field ; to the many who have been indebted to him for that whidi 
he never failed to afford — wise and considerate counsel ; to the ^onsands wh«B 
he has fonned, guided, encouraged, admonished, or corrected, the thooght of 
Professor Wilson will be among those recollections which they wonld most 
wish to arrest — those visions which, whoi they begin to fade, tiiey would be 
most anxious to recall. 

As a proof how completely he was svperier to any feeting of party 
where a question of literature and genius was involved, and how his Idadly 
disposition conld urge him to exertion, even und^ the p ressure of disease, 
we may mention, that the last occasion on which he can be said to have 
appeared in public, was when he left his brother's house, and, supported 
by a friendly arm, came up to record his vote for a pefittcal opponent, Mr 
Macaulay. The last occasion on which he left his own threshold, was when 
he drove out to congratulate a friend on an event, on whidi he bdieved his 
happiness in life was likely to depend. 

So lived, so died Professor WDson — ^ia the vnioB of his varied mental gifts, 
in the attractive uid endearing qualities of his character, one of the most 
remarkable men whom Scotland, in the present or any other century, has 
produced. In our remarks we have confined ovRselves to his servtces to 
this Magazine, and through that to literature. We have not refeired to his 
other productions, nor to his aoidemical pdections. If the value of the 
latter were to be estimated by the effect which they produced in stfa m d aUng 
the minds and awakening the interest of his anditory, they would be entitled 
to a high rank; but as yet there exist no materials fi^oai whidi a ddiberata 
Judgment as to their merits can be fonned. In other respects, opinion has given 
the preference to his prose over his poetiy, aad to his essays over his narra- 
tive fictions. The jadgment has been so general that it is probably just. In 
poetry, in prose fiction, he seems ovennatohed by other men: in the field of the 
discursive essay, with its ** numerous prose,** he is felt to be unique and unap- 
proachable — without a prototype, and in all probabttty without a a u e ce a s or. 

We are aware that in what we have said we have uttered aotiring new ; 
that the marking lines of Professor Wilson's fiterary ehar aeter aad oompeei- 
tions have been often drawn bef<ve ; that his oharaeteristios aa a man have 
been indicated by worthier hands. But our otject now is, not to say what la 
new, but to record what is true — true, as it presents itself to ua, and true, 
as we should wish it to be for other times. The public has idready pronounced 
its judgment, and with sufficient approach to unanimity, on Professor Wilsen*^ 
genius ; it has fonned and expressed its estimate of him as a man : in both 
cases we are content to accept the verdict as it stands ; for in both we think it 
generous as well as Just — we ask only to be allowed to register it in our pages. 
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Mr Morlbt baa here given us a 
painstakiog and conadentious bio- 
graphj of one who, if not a very 
eminent, was certdnlj a very extra- 
ordinary man. We cannot say that 
we hare risen from the book with a 
very distinct view of the character, 
moral and intellectnal, of the man 
Cardan ; bnt this may be attributed 
rather to the nature of his subject 
than to any deficiency in Mr Mor- 
ley. He proceeds cautiously, gives 
his authority at each step, and at 
all events provides the reader with 
materials for forming a judgment, if 
he himself has not succeeded in ffroup- 
ing these materials into one distinct 
and impressive portraiture. 

Mr Morley wins our confidence as 
a trustworthy biographer. At first, 
indeed, we felt a sense of alarm and 
insecurity. Some trace of the man- 
ner of the novelist led us to suspect 
that the imagination would be drawn 
upon to a degree inconsistent with 
strict historical fidelity. But this 
intrusion of the peculiar style of the 
novelist speedily disappears ; we are 
not annoyed again by its occurrence ; 
and as we proceed with our author, 
we feel that we are in safe hands, and 
may rely upon his statements. We 
may sometimes wish that they em- 
braced a wider field (for in examin- 
ing the writings of Cardan, he has 
sought too exclusively after what is 
singular and curious, or what to us, 



in this age, may appear strange and 
amusing), but so far as his statements 
extend we feel that we may confi- 
dently depend upon them. 

<" In the year 1501/* thus Mr Moriey's 
biography eommences, '* a woman flying 
from tiie plague passed under the gate of 
Milan which leads out upon the road to 
Pavia. She was a young widow^ the 
daughter of a studious man, Giacomo 
Midberiai and she turned her back not 
only on the plague, but also on a grave 
jarisconsult and mathematician, who was 
at that time probably as much an object 
of aversiott to her as the plague itself— 
his name was Fado Cardan. 

^ Fazio Cardan was a man of note 
among the learned in his neighbourhood, 
and was then fifty-six years of age. At 
the age of fifty-six he had already be- 
come toothless, although strong of limb 
and ruddy of complexion. He had good 
eyes, — ^not in the sense of being beauti- 
fal, for they were white, but in the sense 
of being useful, for it was said that be 
could see with them in the night-time. 
To his last days — to the age of eighty — 
Fasio Cardan continued to see objects 
clearly with the aid of less light than bis 
neighbours needed, and required no spec- 
tacles. As a doctor both in law and 
medicine, and member of the venerable 
college of men skilled in law, the white- 
eyed, toothless, stuttering, and round- 
shouldered mathematician clothed his 
healthy body in a purple robe. He wore a 
black skull-cap, which he dared only to re- 
move for a few minutes at a time, because 
his skull had suffered damage in his 
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jonth^ and it had been fonnd neeeteiry 
to remore aome pieees of it." 

Such was the gallant who had led 
the jooDg widow Chiara Micheria 
hito foUj. After mentioning some 
literary production of this juriscon- 
sult and mathematician, Mr Morlej 
continues — 

^ This oflbpring of the mind of Faiio 
WM about twenty yean old when Chiara 
Mioheriayflying for reftige from the plague 
to PaTia, took with her offipring of an- 
other kind, to which he also was the 
father, a child yet unborn. Whaterer 
pains Fasio had taken to protect his lite- 
rary bantling against any risk of drop- 
ping dead into the world, the care that 
preceded the birth of his tme child was 
beatowed in a precieely opposite direc- 
tion* Chiara Mioheria wae still Tery 
young, passionate of temper, and had 
quitted Milan in the worst of humours." 

It was at Pavia, then, on the 24th 
of September 1501, that this unwel- 
come child persisted in being bom. 
And here our author suggests for the 
penitent, passionate, and frail widow, 
a train of thought which certainly 
appears to oi more ingenious than 
probable. Chiara, or Clara, takes 
into grare consideration the ^^habi- 
mal tenacity of lifb" which these 
Cardans have for many generations 
displayed. After passing in review 
the family pedigree, MrMorley says — 

* Since sereral of these men were IIt- 
ing in the year 1501, Clara Micheria 
ooald take into her calculations a part 
only of these fsots : there was enough, 
however, in her knowledge to remind her 
that the unwelcome son came of a long' 
Urnd itockf and that if he wae to be ae- 
eooaftad a discredit, he would probably 
diiwdH her for many years to oome." 

Now, if Mr Morley thought fit to 
supply us with the supposed cogita- 
tions of Clara Mieheria, he might 
certainly have devised something more 
probable, and which woold have had 
some real effect in aggravating her 
own calamity. Of what possible im- 
portance could it be to her whether 
this unlucky Girolamo should lite to 
the ase of eighty, or die when he at- 
tained only half chat age ? She would 
not Eve to see him an old man of 
eighty or sixty. If he died a yonth 
uty, thece was a period long 
or hec to look forward to of 
or disgrace. But we are 



happy to say tbat this is almoet Ae 
only instance that occora to ns of thai 
fimlty style of narrattve where the 
fictitious is minted with the histori- 
cally tme. The biography preserves 
in general, as we have alruuSy said, 
a tone of trustworthy 8(didity, and 
the remarks scattered thron^iont are 
distinguished for plain good sense. 

This Girolamo Cardan, the child ol 
passion and diograee, giew up noder 
many difilculties to be one of the most 
learned men of his age — a moat vols- 
minons author, moralist, philosopher, 
mathematician, and, for a short tinM, 
perhaps the most eminent physiciaB 
in Europe. But with much learning 
and ingenuity he combined so much 
folly, such puerile superstitiona, and 
sach egregious vanity, that some have 
explained his inconsistencies and ex« 
travagandes by the suppositi o n that 
a certain measure of iauinity lafngied 
in his composition. Others hare saa- 
peeted that he introduced a number 
of idle tales and other absoidttaea 
into his books in order to sell theaa. 
Mr Hallam, hi his LUeraimrt 0/ At 
Middle Aget, ia disposed to admit '* a 
portion of insanity.*' BSs present 
biographer will allow ndther of tfaeaa 
dishoneorable snppoaitioDS. At aD 
events, it la plain that Cardan baa 
presented so incongmons and para- 
doxical a charaotor to tirase wlio have 
had the task of forming some estimate 
of him, that tiiese appear inevitably 
to ML into a strain of paradoxical 
language themselves whawver th^ 
speak of him. In the Didkmmaire 
HUtorigue de la Medicine m have the 
following summary of the qnalitasB 
and accomplishments of our eradito 
physician :— ^ His immense know- 
ledge and extraordinary sagacity, his 
imdom of thought, and hk style, in 
general manly $md spirited, wonki 
pkce him at the head of the osle- 
brated writers of tiio sixteenth cen- 
tury, if he bad not united with these 
qualities a decided love of parados 
and of the marvelions, an infintitte 
eradullty, a superstition scarce ooo- 
oeivable, an insupportable vmty, and 
a boasting that knew no limits. His 
works, full of puerilities, oilies,ofcon- 
traiietionsy of absurd tales and dmr- 
latanry of every description, meeer 
iMeee ofier proofe of a bdd inventive 
fenina, whiah seeks for ntw paths of 
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science, and sneceeds in Ending them.* 
Leibnitz is reported to have said of 
bhn, that, with all his pnerilities, he 
was a great man. 

The intellectnal character of Cardan 
presents, therefore, a problem suffi- 
ciently intricate to excite the labonrs 
of a biographer; and when we add 
that his life, also, was fhll of yariona 
Incidents — that be endored the ex- 
treme of misfortune, and rose to the 
height of professional hononr— that 
he was battling tiiroaghoQt his life 
both with men and with books — ^we 
have said enough to justify Mr Morley 
in his choice of a subject. 

The life of Jerome Cardan (for by 
that name he is generally known 
amongst us) might make an interest- 
ing diapter in the history of medi- 
cine, itself one of the most curious 
portions of the history of man. Let 
ns briefly recall the position he occu- 
pies in this history of medicine. At 
the period when Cardan makes his 
appearance on the stage, Gralen was 
the great authority of the medical 
world; so that our retrospect inerit- 
ably carries us back to the Greek sage, 
bom at Pergamus, a.d. 131. 

Galen was one of those pre-eminent 
men who, like Aristotle, are alter- 
nately treated with a homage border- 
ing on serrility, and with an unjust 
and ungrateful disrespect. He found 
that tl^ physicians of his own day 
were occupying themselves with futile 
disputes on idle theories, and depart- 
ing widely from the method of careful 
observation which Hippocrates had 
first opaned for them. To that path 
he recondiisted them, or did his best 
to reconduct them. He was the true 
successor of Hippocrates, whose daim 
to be tiie father of medicine has been 
universally allowed. It was Hippo- 
crates wlio first separated the art of 
healing from the rites and ceremonies 
of religion, with which it had been 
hiextricaMy mingled. He first led 
ithe god ^seulapius from his temple, 
and induced him to visit the bedside 
of the patient in the form of the hu- 
man physician. If Galen was not a 
■tan himself of great original genius, 
he had the merit of distinguishing and 
revering these truly great men who 
had preceded him. It is reotarked of 
him that it was his constant aiai 
thrmighoat his works to reconcile, aa 



best he could, his three great author- 
ities in philosophy and medidno— 
Plato, Aristotle, and Hippocrates. 
We see at once from this description 
that be would be more led by the 
^^ bookish" theorem than by facts 
gathered from his own obscorvadon. 
But he was also an observer; and 
Sprengei, the learned historian of 
medhane^ concludes his account of 
Galen by observing that it would have 
been fortunate for the stndy of medi- 
dne if it had only been prosecuted 
from the point of view wh^ he had 
taken, and that the scioice could not 
have failed to make n^id progress if 
his SBCcessors had followed him in the 
tradt he had been treading. 

But this was not to be the case. 
No sdence can proceed alone, least 
of all that of medidne. As thehnatan 
body is hot a part of the great system 
of nature, while men are speculating 
wildly upon the whole mundane sys- 
tem, th^ will of course speculate as 
wildly upon the human frame, its 
functions and its diseases. The phy« 
siotogy of the time will be a reflection 
of the natural philosophy, or (if the 
term is more appropriate) of the cos- 
mogony of the time. The prevailing 
theory of the constitution of the worid 
at large gives the physidan his first 
theory of health and sickness and the 
constitution of the human body. The 
siiceessors of Galen did not add to 
the amount of facts, or of absolute 
knowledge, on which he had to form 
bis opinions ; but they invented, or 
borrowed from the Arabians, new 
and wilder theories. They seemed to 
have imitated and exaggerated all his 
frailties. He could speculate with 
very little hesitation upon his vite/, 
his mmwwUj and his natural life, and 
place these at will in the brain, the 
heart, and the liver. His successors 
could play still more boldly with their 
eiementt and their AtoMurt, and hav- 
ing settled the physical construction 
of the world at large, could very 
confidenlfy determine the nature of 
the UUk world of man; for what 
more plain than that the mi erocm m 
of man maet ba a compendina of the 
maeroeegm of natare? Galen cenld 
suggest that tlM critod days of a 
fever nngM; d^>eiid en the revolationa 
of the su and th» moon, or their 
peaitioo m tktt httven. Hie sneces- 
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son found a sjrmpath j betwoen every 
blood-Tessel in the hamaa frame and 
the remotest stars in the firmament. 
Galra, thoogfa bom in oor Christian 
era, was still a pagan in his creed ; 
and though he speaks at times both 
wisehr and pionslj of the nnirersal 
ProTidenoe which governs and pro- 
tects mankind, he had not risen above 
snch superstitions as a belief in 
dreams sent bj the ffod .Sscnlapias. 
His successors poured into what must 
be called the science of medicine 
every possible form of superstition, 
and this whether it could be brought 
bj anv insennity into harmony with 
the Christian doctrine, or whether it 
was as much opposed to the teaching 
of the church as to enlightened rea- 
son. 

All this went on before the bar- 
barians of the north had subverted the 
Roman empire, and suspended for a 
time the prosecution, under any form, 
of learning and science. The Goth 
and the German have really very 
little to answer for. Roman emperors 
themselves could persecute the dis- 
ciples of Aristotle, and give their pa- 
tronage and put their trust in men 
who aflfected to cure disorders by 
magical ceremonies. Magic and as- 
trology were taking the place of the 
science of Hippocrates. The church 
did its best to oppose unholy rites and 
incantations, gathered perhaps from 
the Persian religion, or the old idol- 
atries of Europe ; but the church was 
itself no friend to the science of medi- 
cine. The temple of iEsculapins, in 
which miraculous cures were wrought, 
and in which the people were in- 
structed to look for relief to the espe- 
cial favour of the god, was substi- 
tuted by Christian temples, in which 
the saints performed the office of the 
heathen deity. The church was in 
the habit of teaching that all grave 
maladies were punishments from God, 
and could be healed only by prayer 
and fasting and religious exercises. 
Its protest against magical rites, ne- 
cromancy, astroloffy, and other mis- 
chievous trash of the same kind, was 
never made in the interest of sdence, 
or of medical knowledge. There was 
even a certain degree of impiety in the 
attempt to cure an illness, which was 
also a punishment, by any other 
means than the intercession of the 



church. Even under the papal rtiga 
of Innocent HL, the ]4iy8ician was in- 
terdicted from applying what reme- 
dies he had till he had called iB tin 
ecclesiastic. 

Those who are curions in audi 
matters may still read the venr words 
of magical power which IJarceUiB 
Empiricus, a Roman living under m 
Roman emperor, could gravdy pre- 
scribe as a cure for the rasnlts of our 
indigestion, or other bodily inirmities. 
The words were to be repeated three 
times, or nine times over, " spitting 
at each time.** One of the extraor- 
dinary prescriptions of Maroeilna la 
worth repeating, as it shows bow 
completely imagination was in the 
ascendant Fancy proceeded witii 
its guess-work without condescending 
to wait for even the most imperfect 
experience; for in the foUowfaig in- 
stance it is hardly possiUe to snppoee 
that the learned physician had made 
any test or experiment whatever ot 
his proposed remedy. A person 
afflicted with a defiuxion of hnmow 
from the eye was to be cured by — a 
process we are quite sure no one ao 
afflicted had ever made trial ot He 
of the watery eve was to look out for 
afallingstar, and,havingcaug^tsightot 
it, was to count over to himself so 
many numbers as he could between 
its first appearance and its vanishing. 
So many times as he counted, so many 
years would he be relieved of hte 
malady. 

Passing over the interval of com- 
plete darkness — almost, under these 
circumstances, grateful to the eye — 
which followed on the fins! overthrow 
of the Western Empire, and travellhig 
on to the thirteenth centuir, we find 
medicine under the especial infiuence 
of two very different studies — astro- 
logy, and the scholastic philosophy or 
dialectics. Aristotle studied in l4Uin 
translations of Arabian commaitators, 
and theories of stellar infiuence, and a 
cosmical sympathy extending through- 
out creation (the links of the chain 
being coined only by the fancy>--the0e 
meet us as the most conspicuous, 
though by no means the only elements 
or substitutes for science. If the sim- 

Sle question were asked, Whether 
arley-water was good for a fever? 
the answer of the scholastic physi- 
cian, we are told, would have run in 
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this fashion : No, not good, because 
barley-water Is a substance, and fever 
is an accident; the one, therefore, 
conld not operate on the other. Bat 
if dialectics did not solve the ques- 
tion — and we most have recourse to 
nature as well as to logic— then what 
more evident than that the universe Is 
one — that the higher must rule over 
the lower — that all human bodies 
are compounded of the elements of 
some ^^ four cardinal humours," over 
which the stars must preside ? Now, 
therefore, if the aqueous humour be 
deficient, take your barlej-water, but 
neither take that, nor any physic 
whatever, be it purge or vomit, with- 
out first consultmg the stars.* 

In the fourteenth century, learning, 
if not science, began to revive. The 
taking of Constantinople by theTurks, 
by dnving Greek refugees into Italy, 
revived in the West the knowledge of 
the language of Plato and Aristotle, 
Galen and Hippocrates. Still, how- 
ever, medicine itself advanced but 
slowly. How could it be otherwise ? 
Surgery was still committed to the 
keepers of baths or to the barber. It 
was thought ignominious to operate 
upon the living, shameful and impious 
to dissect the dead. And in every de- 
partment of science it was still the fa- 
shion to reason downwards from cer- 
tain assumed elements, or power, or 
entities, instead of reasoning upwards 
from individual facts to great general 
truths. We hear constantly of vital 
and animal souls, of cardinal humours, 
of the seat and ftinction of the one, 
of the proper balance of the others. 
It is a favourite idea, that man 
is a summary of the universe : they 
oould study him therefore in the 
universe. 

Towards the conclusion of the fif- 
teenth or the commencement of the 
sixteeuth century, medicine had re- 
ceived what aid it oould from the re- 
vived study of the Greek writers, and 
new impulses and new efforts begin to 
be perceptible. A class of very extraor- 
dinary men now presented themselves 
as the representatives of science ; men 
open to the strangest superstitions and 
the wildest vagules of the imagina- 
tion, yet withal of a bold inquisitive 
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temper. Under all their faults thev 
had a noble thirst for knowledge. This 
should never be forgotten, nor the cir- 
cumstances under which that thirst for 
knowledge was felt, when we would 
estimate such men as Cornelius 
Agrippa, Paracelsus, Campanella, or 
our own Fiudd. Better the wildest 
guess-work than that perfect torpor 
which follows on the parrot-like re- 
petition of the words of a predecessor. 
They, by their irregular and ungov- 
emed impetuosity, broke open many 
a new path, »ome of which were 
trodden i^erwards with good results. 
We are surprised when we hear the 
historian of medicine attribute im- 
provement in its method of study to 
so strange and erratic a genius as Pa- 
racelsus. We find it impossible at 
first to reconcile the accounts we 
read of that famous mystic and egre- 
gious chariatan with grave state- 
ments assigning to him a refonn in 
the science of Galen. But the diflBl- 
cutty is solved for us by this consi- 
deration, that though the chemical 
theories of Paracelsus may have been 
as wild and as rash as theories could 
well be, still they were chemicdL 
They ushered in the dawn of chends- 
try — nature was to be looked at 
from a new point of view. Instead 
of being satisfied with quite imagin- 
ary conceptions of primary elements 
and cardinal humours, the demand 
was now to be heard for a veritable 
anslyris of the substances around us, 
and of which we ourselves are com- 
posed. There is no need to say what 
miportant changes in our systems of 
medidne and physiology have been 
introduced, and continue to be intro- 
duced, from the advandng sci^ce of 
chemistnr. 

Our Jerome Cardan was one of 
those who assisted in breaking the 
bondage of a too implicit faith in 
Galen and Aristotle. But though he 
had superstitions enough of his own, 
he cannot be said to belong to this 
peculiar group of mystics. He had 
no strange theosophy nor magical 
system like Cornelius Agrippa; he 
was no Bosicrudan, no my^c after 
the order of Paracelsus ; nor did he 
explain all things in nature, like our 
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and in yeaUi bmsi tanHj, had drif«a hia 
to oontemplaiion of tkat inner world from 
which there was no pleasant Toice to call 
his thon^ts. Self-contemplation, con- 
■tantly provoked and ncTer checked, ao- 
qnired a feTerish intensity. After the 
death of his friend Nicole, when Jerome, 
with warm passions, fonnd himself at 
home bat half a eon, and ont of doors 
regarded as a qaeetionable comrade, a 
yonng man with no lawful parents and no 
prospects, hearing his mother reproached 
coarsely for his birth, holding ^e posi- 
tion of a serruit with no Tisible means of 
ewape from it, we foel that there is some- 
thing teaching in the pride of loneliness 
in which his iMart depended for its solace : 
* As much as it was permitted me,' he 
tells us afterwards, ' I lired to myself, 
and, in some hope of fktare things, de- 
■ptoed the preeent.'" 

It b with regret that we read in 
the next paragraph that our yooiig 

Bulosopher and aspirant for fame has 
therto no better field for the dis- 
play of his powers than the gaming* 
table:— 

^Worldly advancement eeemed im- 
possible, restlessness became recklessness, 
and the neglected yonth tamed all the 
energy that was not spent in narsiag his 
ambition open games ef ohanee. He 
brought his acquired taste tt mathe- 
matics to the gaming-table, and caieo- 
lated nicely the probabilities in cards 
and dice. . • . Tliere wm no game 
^yed in his day with dice at which 
Jerome Cardan did not become prai- 



At length the father, who had 
^hitherto instmcted him in little else 
than mathematics " and some astro- 
kgy," was persuaded to send his son 
to the OBiTersitj oi Padaa. To this 
he was promptad by the soiidtatiou 
of Midieria, who, whatever her 
fSudts, shows BO want of maternal 
affection towards Jerome. At Pa- 
dna he soooeeds in obtaining such a 
degree as entitled him to praetise as 
a^jsician; bat it is ioi» before he is 
admitted as a aiember of the CoUege 
of Physicians in his nativv town of 
Milan. This hononr, however, is at 
length aooovded to hUn, and, after a 
^^arp straggle with M^rerty, we see 
him rise into profemional emineoce, 
and into celebrity as an author. 

It is not onr design to relate in due 
snoceasion the events of Cardan's life. 
Mrllor^yhasdoMthis tens; and 



his biography being neither long nor 
tedious, bat, on the whole, a spvited 
and entertaining book, we have no 
motive for abridging the story wMoh 
he has told. We refer only to such 
facts as it may be necessary to call to 
mind to render intelligible the f^w 
observations we have to make on the 
character and the writings of Cardan. 
We have noticed the egotism of ^ 
man ; and hb snperstiti^ is equally 
oonspicuons. Unfortunately the two 
co-operate; for, as he Is generally the 
hero of his own tale, his vanity gives 
an additional stimulus to his love of 
the marveUous. Of dreams and omens 
there is no end. Prodigies accom- 
pany him at every step, and ewy 
work he enters on is ushered in by 
dreams or visions. To all sorts of 
wonderful properties or experienoeB 
he loves to put in his own elafan. 
Celsus speaks of a priest who cooid 
separate his spirit from his body, and 
remain as one dead, as one devoid of 
life and erase. Cardan must there- 
fore intimate that he too could do tiM 
like. His old fhtber Fazio had a 
demon or familiar spirit in his service 
— whether of the gtrad or bad Older— 
whether of the class that waited on 
Socrates or Dr Faustus— we cannot 
telL Cardan cannot of course be lass 
favoured than his father or Socrates, 
and he too has some mysterious rein- 
tion with some especial demon. No- 
thing can happen to him that Is not 
announced by a series of omens ; wo 
may be sure, therefore, that hto mar- 
riage, which was not a very proden- 
tial one, was ushered in by certate 
mysterious events, the significance of 
wMoh, however, we do not very c leafl f 
pooeive. *^ A qniet dog howled wHa 
unusual pertinacity; ravens sat «mni 
the house-top and croaked more than 
they were wont; immdOm cf tikiki 
hrAm hff a hoy emiUed tpmrJu cfftite^ 
The lovers of the marvellous of the 
present day will be delighted to bear 
that ** spirit-rapping*' or mysterious 
knockings have their due ]^ce 
amongst the annonncements or warn- 
ings which Cardan receives fiom thn 
inviBibIa worid. "At Pavin, onn 
moining while in bed, and again wfaHo 
dressing, he heard a distfaMst rap, as 
of a hammer on a wall of his room, 
from which he knew that he 
by a diamber in an 
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house. At that time died his father's 
friend, Crftleasao Rosso." On saother 
occasion a noise is heard as of drops 
of water falling in a conrt-yard where 
there was no water to ML Mr 
Moriey rtarr senaiblj remarks that 
the ear is frequently deluded as well 
as the eye, when the nenroos system 
is in a condition which was not nn- 
nsnal with Jerome Cardan. 

Ererything with him was manrel- 
lons. *^ Who was the man," he says, 
*^ who BtAd me a Latin Apnleins when 
I was, I think, about twen^ years 
old, and instantly departed? 1 bought 
it without Judgment for its gilded 
binding ; hut <Ae next morning found 
that I could read uy At this time his 
knowledge of Latin was extromely 
limited. Unfortunately it is not only 
whero the incident is of a miracnlons 
naturo that we are compelled to be 
slow of credence; when Jerome Is 
relating anything of himself, it is plain 
that he romances occasionally. Some 
solitary instance is converted into a 
habit; or from slight foundations a 
long story is constructed. ^^ In more 
than one place we aro told by Cardan 
that his mind suffered at times pains 
so intense that he was glad to relieve 
it by applying counter-irritation to 
his body. He would beat his thighs 
with a switch, bite his left arm, pinch 
tender bits of skin, would fiut, and 
endeavour by such means to produce 
a flow of tMTS, for he was relieved 
greatlv by weeping, but was fre- 
quently unable to obtain for himself 
tnat method of relief.** He may have 
acted like this once in his life: to 
such extent our faith will reach ; but 
the deliberate practice of this counter- 
irritation we look upon as quite fabu- 
lous. As a conscious, svstematic 
proceeding, it would indeed entirely 
nil. It seems admitted by his own 
confBssion that Cardan was not a 
brave man, yet we have some singular 
instances of courage or temerity. **He 
was afraid of fire-arms. Absolutelv 
a coward he was not; for in his 
restlessness it was one of his favourite 
amusements to face at night the 
dangers of the streets, wandering 
about, contrary to law. armed, hav- 
ing his face concealed by a black 
woollen veil." Here too we are in- 
clined to suspect that a solitary in- 
stance was converted into *^ a favourite 
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amusement" What are we to any t» 
such a story as the foUowing? 

"' WhMi I wasat Venice,' JertMM i^to 
Qfl, < at the fertifml of the hirth of the 
Virgin, I loet my BMtney at earda, mmd eo 
the next day what remained; bnt I was 
in the hoose of the man with wiMot I 

Slayed. When, thereibre, I notieed thai 
e used fool pUy, I wonnded Mm in the 
fkee with a poniud, bnt slightly. Thavs 
were present two yonths rf hia henefilmM, 
and two apean were hanging froM 
rafters, and the house door wan f 
with a key. Bat when I had taken ; 
him all his money, both his own and 
mine, haring won back eariy thnt bocb- 
ing, and sent home by my boy the doihat 
and rings that I had lost to him om the 
preceding day, I flnng back to him, ef my 
own accord, some of the money, hsea— s 
I saw that he was wonnded.' Hnrn^ 
achicTed so much, Gardan potafted his 
sword at the two serrants, and thiialiaii 
death to them if they did not naloek the 
door and let him ont. Their amsSar, 
balanfing the cost in his own mlad, and 
finding, says Jerome, that what he had 
now lost was not more than he had pte- 
▼ionsly taken, bade that his aswiilant 
shoald be saffeied to go unmolested. 

' On the same day, while Gkrdan wia 
wandering abont, with arms nnder his 
clothes, endeaTonring to aToid tiie wrath 
of the chief magistrate for his aasaahs 
upon a senator, after dark his feet slipped 
and he fell into one of the canab. By 
dinging in his straggle to the oars of a 
passing boat he obtained resene at the 
liands of the rowers, and was dragged ea 
board. He found on board his adTcnafy, 
with a fillet round his fiMS, who covered 
him, not with reproaches, bnt with a diy 
suit of his own clothea.'' 

Events suceeed each other like this 
in dreams, and only in dreams. Jr 
our sleep we fight and conquer, and 
the next moment fall hito canals, and 
are rescued by our late adversary, who 
is suddenly transformed into a kind 
nurse with a dry suit of clothes npoa 
his arms. The stofy wears veiy much 
the appearance of a dream converted 
into a narrative of actual events. Mr 
Moriey tries hard to believe in Cardsn 
all he can; and apparentlv, on many 
occasions, he leaves the diaagreeaUe 
and nngradoas part of doubt and 
incredulity to be performed by the 
reader. 

Cardan's rise to eminence as sn 
author and as a physician must form 
the chief pointsof interest in his biogra- 
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pby; and as his anthorship embraced 
a wider field than medicine only, these 
two points of view must necessarily 
be kept distinct. We will first regard 
him as an author. 

We fonnd that his first treatise was 
on the method of earning immortality. 
JSe no sooner obtains some little 
knowledge of mathematics than he 
begins to write books on that science; 
he no sooner has decided npon follow- 
ing the profession of physic, than he 
commences a treatise, published long 
afterwards, on the Differences of Doc* 
tors. '* From the first," says Mr 
Morley, " he was nnable to confine 
his mind to labour on a single topic 
He did not sit down to work out his 
immortality of fame by writing a great 
book ; he be^ at once with three or 
four books. He was never, throughout 
life, checked in the commencement of 
a new literary labour by the reflection 
that he might have four or five un- 
finished works already in hand. Book- 
writing was pleasure, and he couid not 
easily deny himself any addition to a 
pleasure that he loved.*' 

It was easier for him to write Ids 
books than to get them printed. 
Twice we are told the cruel misfortune 
befell him— surely the most disastrous 
that could afflict a young author— of 
having his manuscripts lost by the 
person to whom he had lent them. 
At length a college Mend, who had set 
up a printing-press at Venice, under- 
took to publish some of his writings. 
*' Cardan was thirty-five vears old, 
and up to this date, though an inde- 
fatigable author from his vouth up, 
not a sentence of his writings had 
been printed. At last, however, the 
great day was near, when, for the first 
time, he should talk to the whole 
worid in print, and ascertain whether 
he could really make it worth men's 
while to pay attention to his talking." 

If he could only print his book I 
This had been long the secret aspira- 
tion of his soul. And now a book 
wasiffinted. It hore the title DeMah 
Medendi Us¥. The nature of the 
work, and the results of iU publica- 
tion to the author, shall be told in Mr 
Moriey*s words : — 

^ It was » clever book, denooneing 
■eventy-two errora in pnetice. Soeh 
errors were the total denial of wine to the 



eiek, the denial of fish, and the aUowanoe 
of flesh to people sick of ferer, the belief 
preralent in many qnarters that there 
oould be found one mode of oore for all 
diseases, and the doctrine that no patient 
should be bled while suffering undet 
acute pain — a woeful sentence to some, 
sentence of death, for example, to the 
man tormented by the agonies of an acute 
inflammation of the peritoneum. He 
taught that to do noUiing with physio 
was much better than to do too much, 
and urged the great number of things 
that have to be considered before a man 
desiring to act rightly should set his hand 
to a prescription. The book was clerer, 
and was of a kind to meet with rapid 
sale. 

^ It did sell rapidly, but its appearance 
plunged the luckless author into new dis- 
tress. It had not been long subject to 
criticism before Cardan was made aware 
of so many petty faults in matter, style, 
and grammar, that any pride he may 
himself haye had in his work, when he sent 
it to the press, was altogether humbled. 
The sound part of the book, which in 
many points condemned and opposed pre- 
vailing practices, of course received from 
the doctors of Milan, hostile enough al- 
ready, the strongest condemnation and 
opposition. The cry was raised against 
its author that he did not practise his 
profession ; and it was asked, How, then 
could he presume to teach it to the men 
who did? The unlucky title of his book 
was quoted constantly against him ; and 
if anybody thought of seeking medical 
assistance from Jerome Cardan, it could 
be urged against him not only that he 
was not recognised by the local College of 
Physicians, but that he was an eccentric 
man, who would imperil the Utcs of his 
patients by rash crotchets of his own» 
He was a poor man, maddened by porerty, 
struggling against men high in repute 
and rich. He was a young man, com- 
plaining of his elders. RiVals and ene- 
mies looked grare, and shmgged their 
shoulders, merely pointing out that the 
anther of a book On the Bad Praetiee of 
Medicine in Common Vuy miqht hare a 
better practice of his own ; but, frvm the 
very title of his work, it was obrious, as 
the public generally could but admit, Uiat 
he opposed singly the experience and 
learning of the whole profession. 

" And this was aU that resulted from 
the book written and printed with so 
much hope of a happy issue. It was to 
have led the way to siok-beds, by the 
proof it would aflbrd that he who wrote 
it had thought soundly and deeply as a 
practical fovnoian. It was to haTS 
broni^t to him the first honours of 
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fmblM ttntbofshiy. ' Bit when I looked 
for boDOor/ said Cardan, * I reaped no- 
tiiing bnt shaoie/ The book tUmaged 
him in erery respect bat one. It had 
latisfied the printer, who derived aprett 
b7 its sale. It had been bought to be 
abneed; the printer rejoiced while the 
author grieted. He held his type still 
at the serrice of the poor philosopher, 
and so, at any rate, one diffienlty was 
overoeme." 

The next work he published was 
one on Judicial Astrology. After 
this a Treatiae on Mathematia ap- 
peared, from which he dated the first 
access of good fortune. Bnt the order 
of publication does not, in Cardan's 
case, correspond with the order of 
the composition of his works, printed 
and unprintcd. He writes on eyery- 
thing, and for every purpose ; and if 
adversity afflicts him, be writes on 
that, and divides his grief into chap- 
ters, and shapes it into a philosophical 
treatise. 

** Work of the pen went on. Seised 
by a bold idea, Jerome bronght his astro- 
logy to bear on the natirity of onr Lord, 
and began a Life of Christ, confirmatory 
of his horoscope. He wrote also three 
medical tracts, and began a work on the 
Arcana of Eternity t ... In the 
year 1 587 — he being then thhrty-six 
years old — the world still nsed him ill, 
and prompted him to write two books — 
one upon wisdom, one npon consolation— 
philosophic shields against the outer 
miseries of life. In the same year he 
proved himself a true philosopher, by 
burning about nine books that he had 
written upon various subjects, because 
they seemed to him, on perusal, empty 
and unprofitable." 

His Horoscope and Life of Chriat 
were aot among the booka he volun- 
tarily bomt. The Choroh kept guard 
over him here. His caution presenred 
him from the dntches of the Inqmi- 
tion ; and his superstition — abundant 
enough for all purposes, and for all 
creeds—kept him within the pale of 
the Church. The absurd report that 
he was an Atheist does not desenre a 
notice ; and though he loved to specu- 
late with the phihMopher, he detiBStad 
herotica. 

In mathematios, or rath«r la 

algebra, Oardan appears by all ao- 

eonnts to take rank as an inventor 

''liooverer. Mr Hallam, in his 

tre of the Mid<Ue Ages^ gives 



hin the tomitef tide of "^l 
of the higher algebra;" aiidi 
his ehief spec^ oentribntkm, Ae 
^* rale tor the aohition of onbie eqna- 
tions.** Tet this vecy ^fiscorerj, to 
whatever it naj amomit, is c j o nfc BB od 
to be doe to Tartagl^ from whoa 
Cardan extracted his aeerei, on Ite 
promise not to ^vnlge it. He re- 
vealed it in hla Ar9 Magmm; wad 
thongh be gi^es to Tartegfia Ao 
credit of the discovery, be was «»- 
doubtedly gniltj of a breadi of faitt 
in publishing it at afl. Tikt loss of 
his secret drove Tartagfia almool 
mad; on him, however, Mr Moriej 
will have no compaanon wtetever. 
He says that the ^ attempt to aa a c rt 
exdamve right to the secret p oesy 
sion nf a piece of informaUon, wbaA 
was the next step in the adr a B o e m eat 
of a liberal sdence — the refusal to 
add it, inscribed with his own naaOi 
*to the common heap, nntll he had 
houded it, in bopetyf some day, when 
he was at leisure, taming it mora 
largely to his own advantage, conld be 
excused in him only by the fact that 
he was rudely bred and eelf-tanght, 
and not likely to know better. Any 
member of a Hberal profession who 
is OHseriy of knowledge, forfeits the 
respect of his fraternity.** This is 
perfectly correct, if applied to the 
present time*, but, as Mr Hallam lias 
remarked, there was then no B cae ntH le 
application for these roles of algebra 
It was the practice of the day to pro- 



pose certain problems, and challenge 
other learned men for a snm of money 
that they would not solve them, ana 
that the proposer would. Snch a 
secret as Tartaglia peseeosed was 
therefore a species of property, and 
he might well eompUdn of bdig 
robbed of it. Mr Morley um te ad a 
that bat a small portion of the dia- 
coverr was realty doe to Tartagtta. 
This k aaother matter, and om whidi 
we advaaoe no opinion. 

Of this same Tartaglia Mr Mofley 
gives ns a very interesting aketoh. 
'*Self-Uaght*' he seems indeed to 
have been, if his own aooonnt of Ui 
early taition be eorreel; 

" The mother of TarlagBa was nnahlo 
toproridelbrhimanyinatraetiMi. T h ete 
fbre, when he was about foorieaa jaaia 
old, he pnt himself (aa ha tails aa) la 
school to learn to write, and ia fiftasa 
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AMfjm terni to make letters as fu* as 
h^ knX there kit sohooUng ended. TIm 
achpolnaeter'e fini eopf-beek veaehed 
only to h\ wIms that was finiehed by a 
l^pil he ffeoeired another, upon which 
vrexe the remaining lefcteoL Nioolo 
had put himself to school without the 
means of paying for instruction, so that 
the fifteen days represented the extent 
<if his credit; tiiat being exhausted, since 
be had no money, he had nothing more 
to spend, and Tery properly retired. He 
oentriTed to go away, howoTer, with the 
master's second copy-boek, out of which 
lie taught himself, aad which he did net 
Afiterwards retoa. la plain w«tls, he 
stole inetrnctioa in the rodimeats of 
writing. From that day he declares that 
be had no other teaching than what he 
fionld get through the help of a daughter 
of PoTcrty called Industry." 

If we were reviewlDg the woriu of 
Jerome Cardaa, we ahonld now hare 
to mentioii the Differemoa ofDoctort^ 
% work in which he brings together 
the discrepancies of learned writers 
on medlcme, and then himself deddes 
between them; the seyeral treatises 
De SubtilUate^ on all subtle matters 
of philosophy, and Be Varietate 
Rentm^ a most commodloos title, 
mnd whidi fally explains itself. 
Nor most we have passed over the 
fbnr books on Consolation, and the 
three books on Wisdom. By these 
last Cardan was more generally 
known in England than by any of 
tiie others, they being translated into 
<mr language, and the gambler of 
Venice was here popnlariy esteemed 
ae the Epistolns of his age. We very 
willingly, however, transfer onr reader 
to Mr BAoriey for an acoonnt and esti- 
mate of these several writings. 

In biographical dictionaries and 
Ustories of medicine, we have been 
aocvstomed to find the name of 
Cardan oshered in with terms of 
high and general applanse ; bnt when 
we ask for his spedfic contribntions 
to medicine or phOoeophy, the answer 
appears to be ve^ indtotinet. ^ B 
a rendu les plus eminens servioet h 
plusieurs braochee des connaiseances 
IramaiBee.*' ^H avidt second les 
ehatnee de Taaden systtoe gafien- 
Iffue." 8nch general praise we read 
of. But whether the worid was rery 
■seh the wiser for the ten folio 
vehwies of Jerome Cardan, we would 
Boi ventore to decide. He wbo die- 



pntes with everybody must occa- 
sionally be right, and that dlsputative 
spirit which led him to encounter 
the prevailing aathorities of Galen 
and Aristotle may have appeared at 
an opportune momeoL The best part 
of his writings seems to consist <^ 
detached remarks, the result of na- 
tnral good sense, and of observa- 
tions of a quite empurical or practical 
character. For the rest, there was 
no absurdity of the time, out of the 
arena of medical science, which he 
did not adopt ; and he added a large 
fund of bis own. As a specimen of 
the singular and heterogeneous mix- 
ture which his works present, we wHl 
quote a part of Mr Morley'g acoonnt 
oi the ttetitm De SubtUiiaie. 

" In the work on Subtlety, Cardan, at 
the outset, defines subtle tlidngs as those 
which are sensible by the senses, or intel- 
ligible by the intelleot, but with difficulty 
comprehended. Then he treats of mat- 
ter, which he supposed, as we suppose 
now, to be composed of ultimate part% 
minute, hard, and eternal, out of which 
things hare been created according to 
their form and nature. In their creation 
the Dirine Being has preduoed, he say% 
the best combination that was possible of 
an existing material eternal like UimseUL 
Having discussed matter and first prin- 
ciples^ cold and heat, dryness and mois- 
ture, the book passes on to a description 
of a few mechanical contrivances — of a 
wonderful lamp, pumps, syphons — Je- 
rome's eontrirance for the raising of sunk 
vessels, levers, scales. He teaches that 
there are but three elements — air, earthy 
and water; fire he excludes, because 
nothing is produced out of it. He treats 
farther of fire, of lightning, of artillery- 
shows how to know those cannons that 
will burst, as one bnrst at Pavia during 
the All-Saints* procession and destroyed 
six men. He endeavours to explain why 
fire can be struck out of a stone — why 
a string will not bum when it is tied 
round an egg — why heat breeds putrid- 
ity, and so forth. He treats of air, of 
the cause of plague, of tides, of the ori- 
gin of rivers; — they have, he says, many 
sources, but the ehief is air eoaverted 
into water. 

** Of the earth we find it stated, that 
' the earth is entirely stable, round, and 
in the middle of the world. Theee things 
are demonstrated by mathemattos ; for 
the whole earth is no more able to stir 
firom its place than the heavens are able 
to stand still.' And of mountains ha 
says, * their origin is threefold. EMher 
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Um earth nrelli, beinf agitetod by fre- 
qiitiit moTeaenta, and giret birth io 
moantaint at to pimplM risiat from a 
body, which is tho oaso with a moontaiii 
called La NoTa, near the Lake ATemo-— 
or their loU is heaped np by the winds, 
which is often the case in Africa; or» 
what is aost natural and common, they 
are the stones left after the material of 
the earth has been washed away by ran* 
sing water; for the water of a stream 
descends into the TalleT* and the stony 
moontain itself rises from the ralley ; 
whence it happens that all moontains are 
more or less composed of stones.' .... 
** The treatise next passes to substances 
compounded of the elements, to metallic 
■nbstances, earths, and gems, inqoiring, 
among other things, why amber attracts 
straws and other light substances, of 
course without any idea of electricity. 
He attributes the Dbenomenon to the fat- 
ness and warmth inherent in the consti- 
tution of the amber. . . . The eighth 
book is botanioaL The ninth treats of 
the animals generated ftt>m putridity, 
and of their propagation; how ftt>m the 
putrid matter of oxen we get bees, from 
that of horses wasps, and hornets out of 
mules. In this book, treating of the 
power of warmth as a principle of lifo, 
Cardan quotes Joannes Leo, who related 
that in Egypt the exeootioner cuts crimi- 
nals in hsif, and that the upper half, being 
then placed upon a hearth orer whidi 
quicklime has been scattered, will under- 
■tand and answer questions for a quarter 
of an hour. The next book treats of 
perfect animals, and in this is contained, 
under the head of sheep, the praise of 
English wool, not less renowned than was 
the KUesian in the days of Virgil. *Now, 
therefore,' says Jerome, *is Britannia 
frmous for her wool. Ko wonder, when 
there is no poisonous animal in the coun- 
try, and it is infssted now only by the 
fox, and by the wolf formerly ; but ctcu 
the woWes now being exterminaied, all 
the flocks wander in safety.' Then he 

CIS on to state how the sheep in Eng- 
d slake their thirst upon the dews of 
heaTon, and are depriTcd of cTery other 
kind of drink because the waters of the 
land are deadly to them. He adds that 
the moist grass of England is quite frill 
of worms, and assigns that as the reason 
why the air is quite frill of crows that 
fised upon them. There are no serpents 
•n account of ' the immense cold.' " 

Those who tro amused with such 
learned follies as these will have a 
frind of eotertaioiDent in Mr hf oriey*8 
book. Cardan revelled in absurdities. 
Even when his professional expe- 



rience must have exposed the sob- 
sense, he stiU mnst give it uttermooeB. 
" If yon wonld liave UadL-ejed chil- 
dren, yon mnst intrnst them to a 
black -eyed nnrse.** And he can 
gravely ask^'' Why is it that nem 
who smell well are more ingenious 
than other people?** He can con* 
found in the same categoiy, *^ bon- 
ing-glasseSf and mintm in which fu- 
ture or distant otyects are revealed.** 
Astrology by no means satisfiea his 
thirst for divination. He has a ays* 
tem of Chelroauui^, and is very pro- 
found on the lines in the human handt 
and a science completely his own, 
which he caUs Afefqpoecopy. Here 
the character and fortunes of an indi- 
vidual are revealed by the lines in his 
forehead. 

" ScTcn lines drawn at equal d ist aaees , 
one aboTC another, hcriaontally acnMS 
the whole forehead, beginning cloee over 
tiie eyes, indicate respectiTely the regioas 
of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Son, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The signifi- 
cation of each planet is always the same, 
and forehead-reading is tiius philosophi- 
cally allied to the science of palmistry .** 

Metoposcooy was treated of in thir- 
teen books, aoubtless witii many an 
q>lsode. We have notice of one on 
warts. A woman witii a wart at the 
root of the nose, is given over to the 
worst of crimes, and to the most 
miserable destiny. If the wart vp^nx 
on the left cheek. ^* where the ^un^tle 
Is or should be,^* she will be herself 
the victim of another's crime— ^^ she 
will be eventually poisoned by her 
husband.** 

Now, If a man of this temper occa- 
slonaUy stumbles, amongst his ran- 
dom guesses, on what proves to be a 
truth, what degree of merit is to be 
assigned to him for the discovery? 
In mm, in fact, It Is not a discoveiy; 
It U, like the rest, a mere random 
guess. We call him only a discoverer 
who establishes a truth, who enunci- 
ates It In that form, and with that 
degree of proof which renders it a pos- 
session to his posterity. If we were 
to adopt any othw canon of criticism, 
we might have to assign the results of 
scientific calculation, and of elaborate 
thought, to the merest dreamers. 
Not only the least scientific of men 
would ti^e the honours of our great 
astronomers and chemists, but ooi 
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latest inyentions and theories might 
be traced to people who had neyer 
dreamt of sdeoce at alL We know 
not over what wild conntiy, or bf 
what cross-roads, we should have to 
travel, in order to trace the origin of 
onr present systems. St Theresa, in 
a preface to one of her devotional 
works, speaking of a pain and a noise 
in the head, which had mvented her 
from writing, says, "This noise is 
not in my ears, bat in the top of my 
head, where they say the tuperiar part 
of the ioul reeideey Was St Theresa 
therefore a phrenologist? 

Cardan not only wrote books which 
may be tmly described as de amnibue 
rtbui et guibusdam a/tt«, bat he also 
wrote books upon his own books^/>e 
Propriis LibrU; and upon his own life 
— De Proprid Vitd, Bnt we most 
pass on to some brief notice of his 
professional career, and mark how the 
pkyncian prospered in the world. 

We leftCardanalicentiate of Padna, 
bnt unable to obtain admission into 
the College of Physicians at his native 
town of Milan. His illegitimate birth 
was the ostensible ground of his ex* 
dusion, but we suspect that his irre- 
gular life as a gamester, his poverty, 
and, in one word, his general want of 
reipectahiUty^ were the real and opera- 
tive causes. Some fortunate cures, 
his books, and the patronage of a few 
powerful friends, overcame at length 
the opposition made to him. "In 
the vear 1539, after twelve years of 
resolute exclusion, Jerome Cardan at 
last came to be enrolled among the 
members of the Milanese College of 
Phvsidans, and acquired the legal 
right of practising for fees, or taking 
office as a teacher in the university.*' 

It was not, however, immediately 
after this that he experienced any 
real change of fortune. For some years 
longer he earns, we are told, very 
little as a physician, somethhig as an 
almanac-maker, something by the sale 
of astrological opinions, but that bis 
chief resource is still the gamblinff- 
table. His reputation now brought 
him the offer of the professorship of 
medicifie at Pavia, which he accepted. 
Here he had the famous Yesalius for 
his co-professor, who, at that time. 



filled the chair of anatomy. A younger 
man than Cardan, and of a more 
soratific character, Yesalius was now 
teaching anatomy, based on dissec- 
tions of the human subject. Mr 
Morley gives us a spirited notice ot 
Yesalius. The theme is one that 
warms into passion even the stately 
HaUam. " He and his fellow-stu- 
dents,*' says the latter, " prowled by 
night in diamel-houses, dug up the 
dead fh>m the grave, climbed the 
gibbet in fear and silence to steal the 
mouldering carcass of the murderer; 
the risk of ignominious punishment, 
and the secret sting of superstitious 
remorse, exalting no doubt the delight 
of their usefhl but not very enviable 
pursuits." Both Mr Hallam and Mr 
Moriey seem to imply that Yesalius 
was the first who dared the prejudice, 
or discarded the superstition, whidi 
protected the dead body fh>m exami- 
nations so necessaiy to the cause ot 
sdence. But we have elsewhere 
read that " Mondini, a professor in 
the university of Bologna, publicly 
dissected two female subjects about 
the year 1815,"* and that he pub- 
lished anatomical drawings taken 
from the human body. To Yesalius, 
however, is attributed, on all hands, 
a great advancement towards the true 
method of studying anatomy; and 
with such a coadjutor Cardan must 
have been stimulated to make his own 
chair of medidne as instructive as 
possible. His own reputation as a 
physician was rapidly extending. 

The stars had predicted that Jerome 
Cardan should die before he reached 
the ripe age of forty-five; ^^but," 
says he, *Mt was when I ought to have 
died that I began really tolive." His 
astrology always decdved him, but, 
like all true believers, he was only 
the more faithful to his astrology. His 
reputation was now so great that he 
was invited by the pope, Paul HI., to 
Rome. Yery liberal offers were made 
him, which he declined. Christian, 
king of Denmark, also wished to at- 
tach him to his court, as his own 
physician ; but he preferred to con- 
tinue in his present safer and more 
independent podtion. 

We now approach the event in his 



* See a Surrey of the Hiftorj of Medioiae that prefkcei the Eneydopedia of 
Pradieal Medteim. 
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prafteioml life wkksh to to « the 
Most iaterestiBg,— Us Jooniej mto 
SeotUnd, tod rieit to the Archbishop 
ofSiAodrewa. He bad now resigned 
bk professorship at Payia, and was at 
Milan whem along letter— a Teiy long 
fetter, (Mr Morfey has given m the 
mater part of it, and tsij rightly, 
&>r it is a eonons epistle in its way), 
nached him firom Dr Cassanate, the 
body - physician of the Lord Arch- 
U^op. This letter, after many ooos- 
plimeato to Cardan, stated the illoesa 
of the Archbishop, his wish to oonsalt 
so leanied a man, and proposed that 
patient and doctor shoald meet half- 
way at Paris. We must give onr 
reader an extract from this epistle ; 
we eonld not poesibly withhold the 
whole of so carioos a composition from 
him ; it shall be that portioD which 
describes the Arcbbishc^'s disease, 
with the medical opiniona held npoa 
it at this period : — 

" The brother of the Best hnaase 
prineey the regeai ef the kdagdom of Scot- 
land, the meet iUnetrioos Arehbtabep ti 
St Andrewsy whose phyaiciAa I hftfe be«a 
for about four years, was vexed at the 
■ge of about thirty, ten years ago, with a 
periodic asthma. The first accession of the 
disease vt as a distiilation from the brains 
imio tk4 lungt, associated at that time 
with hoarveness, which, by the help of the 
physician then present^ was for the time 
Twaored, hot there was a bad tempera- 
tue kfl in the brain ; il was toe eoM 
and moist, so that an nnnatnral matter 
was eoUected in the head, which was re- 
tained there for a short Ume, because the 
brain oould neither properly digest its 
own aliment (especially since it was 
nonriflhed with pituitous blood), nor had 
it power to resolTe the Tapours brought 
into it from the parts below. Things 
being left in this state by a preceding at- 
taek, it happens that whenerer the whole 
bedy is filled with a matter which, as a 
mbstanea, Tapoor, or quality, iuTadee the 
bfain, there is a fresh aeeeisifn of the 
eoaipkdnt^that is to say, there is a flow 
of the sasM hamear down into the langi^ 
And this accession agrees almost accu- 
rately with the coi^nnctions and opposi- 
tions of the moon • • . The arterial 
pulse is soft, small at the beginning of 
the attack, fre<iuent and Irregolar, show- 
ing the oonstriction and pain in the res- 
plratorj parts, and the tnorease of tlM 
body's heat ; for the air drawn in, on ao- 
oeaat of the narrowness ef the road left 
for ity is net enengh te ooel the head and 
lungs. 



•YeahaTe hevs thsiAala 
thedaseasSyWhiehhithertolhaTe 
to aasnagiB, and hinder from 



worse. 

" Kow leaving the great tumult ef kto 
cares and undertaking, he (the Arc^ 
bishop) is about to risit Paris, a city flevr- 
iahiog as the seat of studies of aH kiadi^ 
and es pecia lly of medicine — entirely bmrt 
apea attending te hie heaML BoS amea 
hehasfrefasatlybeesinfsrmedby meeT 
year eauneat rirtue, year siagalar cf^ 
tioB, aad most abandaat ezperieaea as n 
practising physician the Arehbtshep meei 
eagerly deehres your help, as the meei 
Talid protection that he can obtain agaia^ 
his malady ; so that he is peisnaded thyat 
he win be healed by you, as if by the 
hands of a fhTouring Apollo. Therefore he 
desires in this sAur, not only to leoei re 
your adriee, but he is so eager to prefil 
by your prsseaee wilh him, that he wovid 
spare neeost that weald attraotyoa belbre 
seme ized day SePariSL Therefbre ae»- 
tri ve, I bea s e e h yea, that Luletia (Paria), 
the nurse of ee many gieat phileaepksB% 
may beheld yon, at least onee, that yoa 
may be surrounded and admhed by aa 
many scholars, that they may reeeiTe^ 
cherish, and Tenerate with freii honour^ 
a man whose writings hare already had 
from them a worshi^hl reception.* 



The man most have been of 
who coold have resisted nich a» 
epistle. Moreover, Cardan was qmt» 
disposed to visit Paris. When, how- 
ever, he arrived at Paris, he ksnat 
that the Archbisbop oonld not possi- 
bly leave home, and he was persnaded 
to continue his joomey into Sootiand. 

John Hamilton, the arohbishep of 
St Andrews, does not bear a veiy 
good character, at least with Protes- 
tant historians. This very illneas ia 
attriboted to the irr^gnlanties of hi» 
life. Mr Morfey treats him leniently ; 
more leniently, for instanoe, than Mr 
Cook in his History (>f (As Beformaikm 
m iSco/fearf, who writes ef him thos: 
— ^^ The Reigent was compfetely nadcr 
the direction of his nataral brottet 
the iMrimate, who songht to oompen- 
sate for a dissolate life, and eooUer- 
act the effect ef it, by that intemper- 
ate seal which has so often been 
manifest by the most pioiigate aad 
irreligioas of men.* However, il is 
not with his moral diaracter that we 
have here to deal, bat onW with his 
health, only with that '' distillation 
from his brains" whioh is flowing 
into his own lungs. 
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Cardan did not altogttber adopt 
tke theoiy of the boaj-phygician 
Casaanate. Who iaiagiiiea that he 
would f ^^ Caasanate had placed at 
the base of the disease a cold brain ; 
Jerome ftnoed aUtheevil to a hot one." 
There were also other points of differ- 
ence. Applying his theory to practice^ 
Cardan recommended the use of a 
food as mnch as possible **cold- 
natnred and hnmid." The cold na- 
tnred food would ^^ resist the attrac- 
tion of the brain, for it is the nature 
chieflly of warm things to exhale and 
to ascend.** 

Both physicians attacked the brain 
as the seat of the disorder. The 
hnmoor most have flowed doumwardt. 
They would have been surprised 
enou^ if they could haye been told 
that their successors would trace the 
asthma to a spasm in the nwiscnlar 
fibres of the bronchi— muscular fibres 
whose existence could not have been 
suspected. Cardan gave several pre- 
sonptiooa for "a purgation of the 
head." In some, the mixture was to 
be ** drawn through the nostrils when 
the patient has an empty stomach.** 
In otherSf it was to be applied to the 
ooronal suture— being, in shorty a 
blister of no ^uitle operation. Bui 
however absurd his theoretical rea- 
sooinga and some of hie remedies may 
have been, there was manifest good 
sense in the regulations which he im- 
poeed upon the archbishop as to hia 
diet, exercise, study, and repose. 
These told upon his healthy and Car- 
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daa retired victorious from the field, 
canyingback an increased reputation, 
and the more snbstantial results ef 
the liberality of his patient.* 

From Scotland he was summoned 
to the court of England, to give hia 
advice on the dediniag health of Ed- 
ward the Sixth* Cardan*s interview 
with the young monarch, and the 
account he gives of that preoodoua 
prince, we would willingly extract, 
but we are warned that we must draw 
to a coDdusion. 

We shall convev Cardan back to 
Milan with all his honours thick upon 
him. Eminent men solicited his ad- 
vice as he returned : the King of 
France would have detained him at 
his own court. We leave him at the 
aenith of his fame. The sad calamity 
that was in store for him, the afflic- 
tion that a worthless and criminal 
son brought down upon his grey head, 
and how he sank again into poverty 
and disrepute, we must leave our 
readers to leam firom Mr Morley*s 
book. 

We hope we shall soon again see 
diis author in some other biography. 
He does not need to be told thai 
subjects enough await hfan, and no- 
where more abundantly than in the 
medical literature of the middle ages. 
That group of mystics, as we must 
call them, for want of a more definite 
term, to which we have already al- 
luded, still await the candid and judi^ 
cious biographer. Paracelsus is still 
a problem with us ; ComeliuB Agrippa 



* It maj b« ftmnring to tarm from the modioal disounion of CarcUa and his eoa- 
tempormrira to the theological disciuaoiiB which at the tame tune were i^exing the 
arohbiihop aod the clergy of St Andrews. This was the period of the oommeaoe- 
ment of the Refbrmation ; and some Protestant had humbly suggested that the 
Lord's Prayer ought not (from the very tenor of it) be said to the saints. As in 
physio, io in t h oolo g y, dialeetie skill was to determine the whoTe matter. 'Hie ani- 
mated ilsiUMtun which this herevy exsHed am o ng st the learned doctors of theology 
seemodtobeeativelycafrfodoobymers terms of logic. * Some mafotaioed that the 
Lord's Prayer wae nid to Qod fitrmmiifm', and to the safaits mahri(Uit9r ; others held 
it was said to Qod p rimcif olU t r^ aad to the saints mimms primmpmHtm-; bat it was by 
the mi^rity oonelnded that U shonkL be said to Qod camimch ttneii, and to the 
saints eapMiMb kurjfi,'* At a synod sabseqneatly held, ute ^eatiea was formally 
debated ; hot the synod seems to have been unable to choose betweea this ooUectloa 
of logical phrases, and were contented with determining '' that the Lord's Prayer 
should be said to Qod, jf§f to that the $aifU$ aUo be inwMUedJ'—Cook't Hittory of thg 
BefbrmaUon in SooOand,' The same historian proceeds to say that a serrant of the 
snb-prior of St Andrews asked his master what the long discussion had been abont, 
aad befnc Md, dedded that the Paier noater should be only said to our Lord. 
'^ What, tbe%''aaid the sub-prior, *is to become of the saints r * Oh," said the nnm, 
with stcaoge mixture of fudi and irre^renee, " give them A^m and Oredot enew, 
hatbe derVa iMne : that wiU I ' 
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has become a quite fabaloaa person ; 
and the theosophist is lost sight of in 
the magician. From the writings of 
Campanella snrely something may be 
gleaned, and his life is not diveeted 
of even a tragic interest Mr Mor- 
\ej has shown that he has that '^ tongh 
faculty of reading" which wonld be so 
essential to the task: he has good 
sense and sonnd Judgment and liberal 



BemgaL [Jone, 

fiseling. It is not ever^ one we wovld 
trustamongst the mystics. Some would 
haye eyes only for what was absurd 
and ridiculous ; others would trnn 
mystics themselTes. We hmre follies 
enough in the scientific worid without 
wishmg for a reviyal of the Roncm- 
dans in any other manner than in 
the pages of an enlightened bio- 
grapher. 



TOUlfO BENGAL. 



Our contemporary, the Westmiri' 
iter Review^ some time ago expressed 
his astonishment at the wide and en- 
during popularity of Mr Canning's 
Knife • grinder. It appears easy 
enough to account for it by remember- 
ing the deep and uniyersal truth it 
contains. The friend of humanity 
accosts a man apparently in yery 
miserable circumstances, and inyites 
a confidential communication of his 
grieyances, — inferring that they are, 
of course, owing to some one or other 
of the class who wear broadcloth and 
wash their hands. ^^Was it the 
Squire, the Parson of the parish, or 
the Attorney?*' Alas! for the dis- 
appointed sympathiser; he meets 
with a recital of physical annoyances 
caused by the sufferer's own mis- 
conduct, backed by an appeal for pe- 
cuniary assistanos, which he, the 
philanthropist, indignantly repels ! 

It is the correctness of this ex- 
ample which the world— dull dog as 
it is generally accouuted — has per- 
ceiyed and honoured. The scene is 
acted and re-acted, as often as people 
attempt to set up for reformers with- 
out understanding the case they pro- 
pose to treat. And it is more or 
less complete, according as the quack 
is, or is not, a well-meaning Mow at 
bottom. Those — and we know there 
are many of them — who undertook 
the work in earnestness, howeyer ig- 
norant, will acknowledge their errors, 
and by withdrawing altogether, or 
by conferring succour in the way re- 
quired by the object of their solici- 
tude, since he will not haye it in 
theirs. The more designing and in- 
'U'ested practitioner will insist on ad- 

ioistering bis inappropriate nos- 

rum, thereby establishing a claim 



to his fee, and yindicating his own 
consistency, though he may in so 
doing destroy his patient. The lat- 
ter may die, or he may go mad under 
the treatment ; or may refuse it and 
recoyer, but the doctor — like the king 
— can do no wrong. 

British India has been a good deal 
before the public lately in titiis way. 
Various zealous indiyiduals, imitating 
their great prototype immortalised in 
the Anti-Jacobin^ haye assumed a 
number of eyils which they hold to be 
afflicting our Eastern dependency; 
and haye suggested a number of re- 
medies, against the majority of which 
there are bat two objections — that they 
are not required, and they conld not 
be put in practice. Nor let the phU- 
antbropic reformers be too seyerdy 
blamed. They haye often only acted 
according to their lights ; and snrdy 
there is something noble in the ardour 
with which a generous mind, taking 
fire at a recital of oppression or ne- 
glect, plunges boldly forward in the 
cause of distant, but, as they belieye, 
suffering fellow-creatures. Nor is it 
enough to reply by bidding them look 
at home. Undoubtedly there is a 
frightful mass of material want, q( 
moral and of sphritual destitution, m 
our own streets ; assuredly there is a 
tendency in the minds of Englishmen 
to look oyer the heads of their pros- 
trate neighbours wallowing in filth 
and darkne8S,and to scan the telescopic 
miseries of the antipodes. Yet, eyen 
this, 80 it be but genuine, is not alto- 
gether a faulty it is an education in 
sympathy, and need not be quite incom- 
patible in the end with the discharge 
of more domestic duties. At any rate, 
human nature Is human natnre, Brit- 
ish nature is British ; and it is, if not 
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altogether right, at least natural, if 
we must Btudj a disagreeable sabject, 
to do so at as great a distance as is 
consonant with earnest and practical 
investigation: if the choice lies be- 
tween this and nothing at all, we 
wonldfar rather have oar country- 
men inquire into the case of distant 
and alien tribes, than close their eyes 
and hearts in egotistic apathy ; more 
especially when those tribes are point- 
edly committed by Proyidence to 
their care and kindness. " This ought 
ye to have done, and not to haye left 
the other undone." 

If it were worth while to complain 
at all, we should be tempted to lay 
the heaviest charges at the door of 
those who presume upon an acquain- 
tance, more or less superficial, with 
the country, and on the influence 
they acquire from their known con- 
nection therewith, to furnish the 
home reformers with worthless matter 
on which to work. It has been said 
that there are two kinds of falsehood 
— one, that which the utterer knows to 
be false ; the other what he does not 
luiow to be true. Both have been 
told about India. Grentlemen con- 
nected with the English press in pre- 
sidency towns, who have never wan- 
dered five mUes beyond their respec- 
tive offices, and could not converse 
with a native, high or low, except to 
call for a pipe-Ught, or a glass of 
brandy-and- water ; barristers of the 
supreme courts, who administer 
English law to the mongrel popula- 
tion of seaports, and add to the 
Cockneyism of the *^ able editor** the 
peculiar disqualifications of the legal 
pedant; European planters who 
would be glad to live above all law ; 
native landed gentlemen who only 
Talue it as an exciting kind of specu- 
lation, or a means of oppressing their 
tenantry — such have been the sources 
firom which our information has 
usually been derived. It is very true 
that none of these classes, that not all 
put together, in anyway represent 
the public opmion of the country ; 
but at the same time their opinions, 
and their facts or assertions, are those 
of people residing in India ; the ma- 
jority of the Indian public is utterly 
silent; and members of parliament 



who wish to make a name, editors 
who are anxious to lead the age, the 
ambitious, the conscientious, the fac- 
tious, the restless, are all alike obliged 
to work as they can on the materials 
at their command. 

There are public wants in India; 
questions there are which a£fect the 
thonghts and the talk of those who, 
firom actual experience, know andlove 
that long-lost country, and its well- 
nigh God-forgotten people. Some 
of these are discussed in the little 
volume * we are now about to bring 
before the readers of Maga. In 
doing so, we would plainly state that 
we are influenced purtly by the wish 
to give a notion of the topics which, 
are occupying the attention of real 
firiends of India; and partly by a 
feeling that it is right for both puties^ 
that the unassuming Hindoo, who haa* 
worked his way up from the bosom 
of savagery and superstition, should 
be brought to the notice of that great 
British public, whose dim and distant 
image has evidently thrown its long 
shadow over eveiy function of his 
mind. 

Perhaps such words as '* supersti- 
tious savagery" may appear an over- 
strained statement of the condition of 
a country which sent us the beautiful 
productions witnessed in the Indian 
courts of the Great Exhibition, and 
which produced epic poems and rock- 
cut temples, when our ancestors were 
wandering about with unshorn locks 
and family portraits painted on their 
knee-caps. But, bright and delicate as 
are the tissues of India, elaborate as 
may be its ivory carvings, they are 
surely of no great practical value on 
human happiness ; and such as they 
are, or even better, were those pro- 
duced bv their progenitors, the archi- 
tects of Elephanta and the Maha- 
bhftrat. Such civilisation as the Hin- 
doos ever possessed has steadily re- 
trograded these many centuries. 

^ None of the arts and sdences ever 
reached to any extraordinary degree of per- 
fection in India," (so says Baboo Shoshee 
Chander) ; " and the history of the Hindoos 
bears testimony to bat a very ordinary de- 
gree of edncation, and a very low degree 
of morality. It is tme that the Greeks, be- 
fore the time of Pythagoras, need to trarel 
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into India for instnietUMi ; bat tbfti, w« 
beliere, proves nothing more than what 
requires no proof» that the Hindooa wero 
a much older people, and had attained, 
even at that age, a ceruin degree of im- 
proTement. But that their learning, eren 
when it thus stood as a model to foreign 
admirers, had anything solid or remark- 
able in it, except its subtlety, we mast be 
permitted to de«bt; and that(A« uaiitmtU 
ckarmeUr^onikti)thmhmmd, wm» m$r ads- 
prated otm, is boKM ovt by tte tMttmoB/ 
of the oode of Men^itself, wherein are men- 
tioned peaanees and ponishments asdec 
the criiniiiallawvfor poUations which must 
remain onnaaed. NainraUy the Hindoo 
mind is assuredly as capable of intellec- 
tual and moral improTement as that of 
any other race ; and it has exhibited, too, 
in dirers eases, surprising abilities, so ftur 
as ^y have been developed new, or in 
remote aatiqaity. But neTor coming into 
oollisieA with other gt miw a m, er with the 
whole of eyen hie owa oeanuufty— iwver 
Msodating with foreignea— nefer avail- 
ing hisuelf of the greal advantatee de> 
riTable ftrom Toyages and trayela, and 
even shot out from the adoption of every- 
thing foreign by his laws, the Hindoo has 
not profited by the roTolution of ages, and 
is still walking in the midst of compara- 
iirt darkness, while his brethren of the 
western world, who were sunk in primeval 
gloom when be saw the light, an basking 
in the bUmeefiaMg ht Bn m i nt . ' ' 

Farther oo, in the stme essay, (Hin- 
doo Caste, p. 204),— 

'* The British gOTemaani has dona 
much to allay our sufferings, and elevate 
our national character. .... But all the 
laws that ever were enacted will not ren- 
der a vicious, ignorant, and superstitious 
people intelligent, virtuous, and happy.** 

Of the Brahnins, the hereditary 
priesthood, whose very existence is 
^^ the deadly Upas, whose noxious 
exhalatiooa have made ns whai we 
are,** onr anthor tluia sUtes his 0|>in- 
lon:— 

* Cicero, spesking of the Roman s e nat e 
of his time, says, thai ' a mofo scandalow 
company of sharpers never sate round » 
gaming-table:* a compliment which ^can 
be applied with perhape even greater fe- 
licity to onr clergy, only that their right 
to pre-eminence extends to every sort of 
guilt, and is not etreamseribed to thieving 
alone." 

These are startlina sentences; but 
we have not quoted tbem as particn- 
larly favoorable specimens of the B»- 
tx)o*a styWi. Xhqr dadva thak ¥alaa 



from the fact of their afibrdiflg the 
best of all testiiaony, that of a tn» 
Indian patriot, to the fact, so singa- 
Urly overiooked by the seal of many 
of oar reformers, that Indian society 
has been tried and fonnd wanting, and 
that in English inflneneea is contained^ 
as- far as boman eye can penetratet 
its last chance of redemption. Accord* 
ingly a large section of the inteUectoal 
classes in CalcatUand theneigfahav^ 
hood (where the English character 
has had more momentntt aad mora 
scope for its action), have earned the 
name which stands^ the head of o« 
paper by boldly discarding the past, 
and endeayooring to give their na<- 
happy country a new dyilisadoa^ 
based professedly oo foreign principles. 
It is to this class that we most reier 
oar author himself, who baa devoted 
to his fellow-labonrers a long and fior- 
vent trsatlse, in which he confers o& 
them the synooyme of ** the Hopes oC 
India.** To those who have ever fre^ 
qnented the taverns, the bilUard-rooBSt 
the race-course of Calcutta, the name of 
*^ Young Bengal** will call up associa- 
tions of turbans, top-boots« and trum- 
pery trinkets worn by persons naively 
described by our Bshoo as ^^ men of 
licentious habits and dissipated diar 
racter ; and a love for food proscribed 
by the Sfaastras, and a morbid aaxie^ 
for promiscuous intercourse with fis-^ 
males of all orders, are the chiel 
causes of their liberalism.** These 
members of ** Young Bengal** are ni^ 
fortunately those of whom the Euro- 
pean resident sees the most, bat th^ 
are not the fair type of the class. It 
can boast of names distinguished ia 
literature, in society, in patriotism, m 
law, physie, and even in Christian 
divinity. Many in this country may 
remember the earnest Bammohnn 
Roy, who unhappily sought for troth 
in the broken cisterns of Deism, and 
the magnificent Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
who, like him, died of oar nngeoiid cli- 
mate — victims both to a love of know- 
ledge, which rarely breaks through 
the bigoted conservatism that binda 
the Hindoo to his native shores. To 
these may be added the names of 
Prosamoeomar Tagore, the nramficent 
patron of education*, of Bamg<^al 
Gbose ; aad of the whole family at 
theDutts, sons and nephews of Baboo 
Bossomsiy BotW % waihlrnowi asd 
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deservedly vespecte^ jtidg^e in Cal- 
cntta. No less than ftve of these 
gentlemen baye relieyed tbe active 
parsnit of the varioos avocations of 
the schoolmaster, the lawyer, and the 
derk, by the production of English 
poetry of very considerable excellence. 
The following specimen of the muse 
of onr own author Baboo Shoshee 
Chander Datt, is, we snbmit, far 
better than the general ran of the 
^'^Amndines Cami;'* and wonld do 
no discredit to many an established 
writer, using his mother-tongue : — 

No. L—The Ganoss. 

** Thb waT8t SM duhing proodlj damn, 
Alonf thj soundine shore ; 
Laahing, with all t^o stonn of power, 
Tbe enggf htm of monnteiit tower, 
Of moaqae, and paged hoar, 
Thi^ darkly o V thj water* fnwn ; 
As if their moody spirits* sway 
Could hash thy wild and boisteroiif phty I 

Bat reckless yet of gloomy eLje^ 

As heedless too of smile. 

Through Tarioos climes with rml sweep 

RoUs on thy current daric and deep ; 

Nor oTer stoops to wile* 

The blooming fruits and flowereti shy. 

That lightly bend to reach thy waye^ 

Their beauteous hreasta thecsin to lavei 

Unconscious roll the surgea down. 
But not unconscious thou. 
Dread spirit of the roaring flood t 
For ages worshipped as a God, 
And worshipped even now^— ^ 
Worshipped, and not by serf or olowB. ; 
For sagee of the mightiest fame. 
Have paid their homage to thy name. 

Canst thou foiget the glorious past ? 

When, miffhty as a Gm, 

With han^ and heart unfettered yet, 

And eyes with slarish tears unwet. 

Bach table warrior trod 

Thy sacred ^ere, before the blairt 

Of Moslem conquest hurried by, 

"En yet the Mogul spear was nigh* 

Thine was glory *s brightest ray. 
When ^e land with glory teemed i 
The fairest wreath the poet won, 
Tbe praise of every dannr done, 
Ob thee reflected beamed ; 
When glory "ft li^ht had pained away. 
Thine were India^ wrongs and pain. 
Despite- that brow o£ proud disdain. 

0*er crumbled thrones thy waters glida, 
Through scenes of blood and woe, 
And crown and kingdom, might and iwaj, 
Tbe victor^ and th« poet*8 bay, 
L|;nobly sleep below, 
wole remnant of onr ancient pridep 
Thy waves survive the wreck of time. 
And' wanton free, as in their primeu ** 
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are the fbllowing^, the productions of 
Jovind Chunder Dutt. Viewed as the 
work of a foreigner and a heathen, 
who has only such acquaintance with 
our language as he may have acquired 
in his own country, they surely show 
two things:— 1st, That a very good 
English education Is at the command 
of some at least of the natives of India; 
and, 2d, That the soil is not unfitted 
for its reception : — 

NoklL— Go«a« 
"I OAM^upen the raina, wrapfr in llibaght, 
Sadden &ey Bitted t* ajcheaming ught^ 
And in their pUfle tmm moated eastlei 

bright; 
L^ethe great temple without workmen 

wrought. 
The aoene with deepee* hitereet wm 

firwight-- 
Banuen unfoiled like aeteon moeked the 

liriit, 
And bumlahed armour red leflectiong 

caught, 
Aa sentries slowly paeed Ihib nmparts 

white. 
The Bt reei a wera pMpled with a motley 

throng. 
Brave men and bashful women half afraid, 
Hm elephants forward urged by man and 

thong, 
And aiMrthy rt ae da ia tiappinga rich ar- 

rayod. 
In one contmuoiis tide woe borne along. 
While martial mn^c at a distance played.** 

K» lU.^— LlNB* WUTTSN «f THB FlT- 
LbAFQF MV BlBLX. 

^ I SOUGHT for Fame ; by day and night 
I Btnig^ed that mj name mifht be 
Emblazoned forth in typea of light, 
And wafted o*er the pathless sea ; 
But sunken cheek and vision dim. 
Were all I got by seeking him. 
I aonght for WeaHh ; the lost of gold 
Sucked my best feelings, seared my hearty 
Destroyed my aspirations bold. 
That formed my nature*s ** better part; ^ 
And, at the last, though seeming fair, 
The prize I clutched was empty air. 
I aonght for Power ; the loftiest steep, 
Tho topmeet heighti I steove to soale^ 
Nor dark abysses, yawning deep 
Around me, could my courage quail; 
But bolder ones, with swifter pace, 
Ontstript me in the eager race. 
f aonght for Love ; hia beavvnly ilamo 
\ik for ft time my cheerleaa way; 
But when it fled, my path becama 
More gloomy for the transient day,^ 
Death spread above his sable pall, 
And tamed my fondest hopes to galL 
IsongbftlbrHoaltk; tbe ohaKeful girl, 
lb* oMfe I finllowed^ £utber &d^- 
Where the stvenl«t*ft billows curl. 
And wild flowers burst, she hid her bead ; 
I prayed her to return asain. 
Mypmyen ware bnatM^— but idl in tiinl 
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WliftlahAlllMtkBow? AUlMo^t 
Elod«d. shaiuMd, my nvmUm gnm ; 
What diftll I M«k ? oh, lioiiil thoofffat, 
WliU« itiU this VolQiM I CM eb^ *" 

Bat we mast proceed with oar eaa- 
meratioo. We bATe jet to name Drs 
Cbaekerbatty, Bboee, and Seal, yoang 
men who boldly broke through the 
trammels of caste ; visited Ensland ; 
and, haying graduated at the Uniyer- 
sity of London with the greatest dis- 
tinction, are now in snocessfol prac- 
tice as physicians in their own coantry. 
Nor most we omit the Bev. Krishna 
Mohan Baneriea, an ordained cler|7- 
man of the Chnrch of Endand, who 
has a care of seals in Caicatta, and 
preaches with equal eloquence in Ben* 
galee and Eoj^ish. Of this gentleman 
a curious fact is recorded, and one 
which must be in the power of veiy 
few persons now liying to perform. 
He has translated a portion of the 
Odyssey from the original Greek into 
Sanscrit. It calls up strange sensa- 
tions to see the glorious child thus, 
after the lapse of ages, brought face 
to face with its aged but unhonoured 
parent 

It must not be supposed that the 
men here mentioned, and the branch 
of the community they represent, have 
never been induced to Join in the con- 
temptible adtations and ^* Monster 
Meetings*' of the Cakutto politicians. 
It would be almost too much for hu- 
man nature to resist the united temp- 
tations of persuasive demagoffues, and 
of the general frenzy, backed as they 
may have been, in such cases, by 
feelings of genuine patriotism. But 
let us Judge them by what they do in 
cold blood. The book we are notic- 
ing is almost entirely devoted to social 
subjects, and we may be sure that 
they are amongst those which must 
occupy the attention of real Indian 
reformers. Judging from the table of 
contents, as well as from the general 
tone of treatment, it is difficult to per- 
ceive what complaint can be brought 
on such grounds, or on what feeling 
of discontent entertained bv sensible 
and well-disposed persons like these, 
who owe all they are, not more to 
their own intelligence and energy than 
to the society of Englishmen, and the 
iuatitations of the British Government. 

Baboo Sboshee Chunder's Bill of 
Fare is as follows :— 



Young Bengal, or the Hopes of India. 
VodaatiBB, and the Bnihmn Sablin. 
Women in India; their Condition and 

Character. 
The Rohilla AlTghanii in Indin. 
Hindn CuU ;. its Nature, Origin, and 

Tendenej. 
Hindn Female Ednoation. 

Now. all these, with the exception 
of the fourth, are subfects in which 
the fhture amelioration of the country 
is deeply involved ; but none of them 
such as the most despotic government 
can interfere in witn any degree of 
Justice, or any hope of uldmate bene- 
fit. Iliey must spring from the Peo- 
ple. The utmost government can do, 
is, either through its individual mem- 
bers and servants, or by grants and 
official measures, to suggest the nature 
and direction of such efforts as they 
deem it advisable for the people to 
make. But such suggestions must 
always be attended with uncertainty. 
No government has much sympathy 
with popular wants ; least of all can 
such be expected where the ruling 
power neither shares the language, 
the religion, nor the social feelings of 
the communl^. So that, after all, 
the only certain impetus that can be 

gven to reform by our government in 
idia should seem to ^ by diffusing 
wider and deeper the blessings of a 
sound education ; and even this is not 
perhaps altogether the dutv of the 
State. Great efforts are, however, 
being made, efforts which have been 
hindered, as they still are amongst 
ourselves, by party differences. For- 
tunately for India, these were not of 
the same absorbing nature as they 
are in England. The two great par- 
ties were the Anglicists and the ver- 
nacularists ; those who wished to 
introduce civilisation through the lan- 
guage of the civilisers, and those 
who were for reviving and employing 
in the good work the Babel tongnee 
of India, not one of which possesses a 
literature equal to that of the Gaelic 
or the Basque. On this subject let 
us hear our Baboo. 

" The endearonr to aaeimnate the lite- 
rature of a ooontry like Indim, which, 
800th to say, has no popolnr literatore of 
its own, with the literature of such oin- 
llsed qonrten of the globe as Britain or 
Franoe, in preference to creating a new 
literature for it, whiab, when refined to 
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its extremaBi polish, would not, in all 
probability* surpass that of Bnrmah, 
China, or Japan, can hardly be set down 
as nnpatriotio in its more enlarged sense. 
It is all Terj well to speak of rescuing 
the language of a country from contempt 
And refining it, and making it worthy of 
a rising people. But it if not quite so 
easy to raise and refine a language hither- 
to common only to fishermen and shop- 
keepers, and adapt it to literary purposes, 
as all that patriot cry would wish us to 
«uppo8e. Almost every dislrict has a 
separate dialeeL" 

Almost every district of one pro* 
ylnce 1 and there are perhaps twenty 
anch provinces in India. As for the 
literature that does exist, our anthor 
tells us that it is profligate and in- 
decent, and has '* certainly not failed 
to dve many a rake to the worid." 

fint, as we hinted above, people 
have contrived to keep their passions 
oat of this dispnte, and the natural 
isonseqnence is, that It is now pretty 
well accommodated on principles of 
experience and common sense. All 
friends of education In India seem 
now agreed that for the mass of the 
people, that common amount of teach- 
ing which is required to render an 
agriculturist or a handicraftsman an 
intelligent member of his own 
class, the three "R's»' of Sir William 
Curtis must be taught in the patois 
of his district or his province. But 
the student who seeks anything 
higher in education — who demands of 
it an enlargement of mind— who as- 
pires to distinction in the higher walks 
of law, literature, or science, must 
find in the language of England what, 
under similar circumstances, was pro- 
Tided to his ancestors in the Arabic, 
and to our own in the Latin and the 
Norman French. This matter being 
now happily adjusted, and the prin- 
dples of the two sorts of education 
for ever disentangled and rendered 
Independent and unconfused, a heavy 
responsibility does indeed rest upon 
the English in India, officially and in 
private, individually, and as the su- 
preme source of rewards and insUtu- 
tions, to keep the two channels care- 
fully distinct, that both in their due 
course may carry benefits throughout 
^e length and breadth of the thirsty 
land. 

But to the people must be left the 
iask ci h^utj co-operation in thia 



good work. And in no way can they 
more efifectually aid it, than in break- 
ing down all time-dishonoured cus- 
toms that exist as barriers ; to the re- 
moval of which, a government — ^moat 
of all a foreign government— must be 
necessarily inadequate. 

Foremost among these is the pride of 
GA8TB. But, second, nor less gnevoufl, 
is the foolish pr^udioe which, acquir- 
ing denser blindness in its old age, has 
even the force of an nndlscriminating 
w to the disfavour with which the 
early Hindoos regarded the pursuit of 
literature bv their wives and daugh- 
ters. For the first five or six years of 
a boy's life, he Is entirely influenced 
by his mother ; and *' If she be weak- 
natnred, or small*' ^We remem- 
ber how the Laureate argues It out. 

Well and wisely does the worthy 
Baboo put this. 

^AU children an still bom in paradise 
—a paradise as beautiful as that in which 
Adam lived— and bom with hearts as 
sinless and as pure as were those of our 
first parents. What converts this Edeq, 
then. Into an unweeded garden 1 . • • • 
What but the training which the sinM 
communicate to the sinless. • ... If 
the opinion of schoolmasters were taken, 
it would be found that, in educating 
Hindoo lads, more difficulty is encounter- 
ed in weaning them from wrong notions 
and ideas, than In impressing on them 

more correct principles What 

difficulty Is felt in making him relinquish 
these — for iriiich he has often ^ best 
authority, that of his mother— tutors 
alone can testify. Why is this so, but that 
the mother is ignorant ! Nature has pro- 
rided her with patience, gentieness, elo- 
quence, and lore; educate her, and she 
becomes fit for her duty. Who so fit to 
teach a chfld as she I Vfho can weave in- 
struction and love In one sweet oestus 
around its heart t Is the mother to be 
left illiterate— tins being who can hardly 
breathe around herself without bli^ting 
or shedding fteshness and life on the 
Bonis of her children 1 " 

The picture of Zenkna life afford- 
ed by our author is new, valuable, 
and complete. Even in India, we be- 
lieve no European, previous to the 
publication of this essay (which m- 
peared originally, as we are told m 
the Preface, in «* Saunders* Magazine,** 
a local miscellany), had any correct 
notion of tills matter. In this country, 
we are sure that, beyond a vague pic- 
ture of latticed stonework and hookah- 
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gmoking, not obo poraon in a mfllkMi 
has ever aUenpted to fom a noUea 
of it. Yet the oondition of tbe womtm 
of a country ii not oa^ its domestic 
life, bot the iiiage opoa ^bioh tnrns 
tbe whole framewock of society. What 
were the history of Greece withoat 
ihe fietaire?^what that of Borne 
without the £ree and high-hearted 
natrons ? — what that of Franoe 
without the heroines, the pr^cieusea, 
Ihe Intrignaates, tbe Cordsys, Baai- 
Iwnillets, LoagneTiUes, BoUnds, De 
Btaels? 

The leading ieatores of woman% 
position in India are these: Eariy 
marriage; complete ignorance; do- 
mestic subservience and drudgery 
without parallel — without intermis- 
sion; exclusion from society, and 
restriction from second mairhige. 
Uucompromising is the obserranoe 
of tbe aucient text of Menii : *^ Whe- 
ther a female be a childi or a young 
woman, or old, ^e must ever be 
dependent. In her childhood, she 
must be in subjection to her parenta, 
in ber youth to her husband, and in 
berold age to her cbildpen.** **6fae 
has been condemned,** says the 
Baboo, ^to seclusion, and reduced 
to serritude ; tbe most innocent free- 
doms of life have been denied to her; 
and she has been withheld altogether 
from intercourse with society. In- 
stead of being permitted to lead the 
taste and direct the sentiaaents of 
aiaa, she has been degraded t» a 
wmcabine and hsfusekeqier." So 
prsfouud is the oontempt eoleftained 
ror the eex, that the birth of a female 
ohild is usually regarded ss m famBy 
misfortune; the terms ^son-fai-law^ 
and ^ brother-in-law'^ are the nejpltus 
mttra of native vituperation ; and 
amongst whole tribes^ and those 
aome of the noblest in the land-4he 
parents, high and low, aMrvfar their 
female • offspring with a pertinantjr 
which has hitherto defied, though 
gradual^ with less and less success, 
tbe humane but necessaoly kapexfect 
aonreillaaoB of our p<^ioe. 

StiU lower is the d^iradation of the 
widow^ The married woman, dnring 
the litetian of her husband, efujoye 
some advantages in freedom from 
peraonal danger or temptatioa, and 
In that natmd si^niemacgr over ihe 
d o m e st i c department, -of whioh no- 



tidng caa deprive the wa» «nd hi^r 
ftmale heart, — the arder^y daleo«a 
iDtdleot bestowed npoa that half tf 
mankind by tbe hreeistible dceigns^T 
Providence. But for her whose 4imA 
is dead, though the veivuiiajy ibmj \fb 
(and often is) bnt an nnoonsummated 
betrothal, tbere remains nothing bol 
menial drudgeiy and unnatural sc& 
tude, with the possible altematiiv 
of nnhonoured concubinage. Tbep8»- 
judioe, common to eveiy man, m 
favour of having unpreeeded aad 
nacballengcd possession of his help- 
mate*8 h^ut, has in this ooantij 
been crystallised by the petrifyhif 
conservatism of the people into am 
irrefragable law, of which the logical 
«<mclnsion led at last to the custom-^ 
scarcely now, vidcr a Christian ^ 
▼emment, wholly suppressed — ^which 
ordained that the wiiis or wives 
ahonld ascend the funeral pile of 
their husband, and be coaswaed alivw 
with his defunct carcass. 

Here, then, is native testiaBOBy l» 
the wants of India, lio ima^naiy 
grievances, no political aspiratioaa^ 
are expressed. True patriot as oar 
author is, he is yet too seaaible a 
man not to feel that India has had 
a fair trial of self-government. She 
has pPDved utterly wanting. And 
now, appaiently^ as a last reaouea, 
Providence has temporarily com- 
mitted tbe education of this fallea 
but interesting and gifted race to the 
hands of that people who stand first 
of all the world ibr moral •» km 
physical civilisatioB. What aae tha 
materials on which the English la 
India are to work ? — or rather, what 
axe the noxious encambranoes Abat 
must be removed hdoae the soil iria 
be fitted for the plonghmaa or tha 
sower? A religion which the BindaOy 
whose psges we have been notkam, 
broadly states to be iaierior to the most 
degraded foms of (mftek or ^-^ran 
Christianity, is the first. '' J^over 
in the days of Socrates and I^lata,** 
says he, ^* were the tieaetans — laar 
as they are at this moment— -ae h^gh» 
as a moral people, as now; though 
Christianity amsngBt them is like m 
withered trunk, a rotten tree. Hever 
in the days of BraUn, Cato,^ Cin- 
dnnatus, were the Bomans— dask aa 
their present «oai^oa is — «ore 
fsacticaUy manJ mb a. 
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■uMy 6V0II ttaongfa p6rT6rt6d do^ilMs 
kure nuurred amongst them all the 
fubUner features of Bible religion. 
All this has Cbristiaaitjr achieved; 
and all thte has never been achieved 
bjr tin Vedtota." 

And be it Tenwrked, that this 
YedAnta is no vulgar scheme of 
idotatroQs rites and superstitions 
practice, bnt a system of soaring 
•nd transcendental eclecticism; which, 
attracting to itself some portions of 
revealed tmtii, and grafting them on 
the pn^ metaphysics of some of the 
snbtlest thinkers In the world, has 
ended in prodacing a mere jnmble 
of contradictions, compromises, and 
checks, only so far practicable as a 
moral mle of life, as it wanders from 
its texts, and condescends to bor- 
row the ideas of Its plain and holy 
rival. God, according to the Vedinta 
<as originally delivered \x^ Vijasa), 
is the Anhnns Mnndi of Lncretias 
and Epicnms. In an eternity of self- 
aatisfied apathy, he brooded over the 
nothingness aroond. Like the deity 
of D*Aomale, in the Btmiadt-^ 

'^Tnaqnille, aa hant del cieaz, il m mdle de 
iQHtnSme.** 

At length the silence and the soli- 
tafle become insupportable even to 
thU unsocial Being. He wii^hes, and 
on the instant arise a series of phan- 
tasmagoric illusions, which form the 
scenenr to be peopled by emanations 
from Himself— human souls, disguised 
in the shadowy vestments of mortal- 
ity. So far we have merely specula- 
tions which have been held in all 
ages by holy men and wue, and even 
In connection with the most orthodox 
Terms of Christianity, lil an is made 
In God's image, say our Scriptures; 
Plato, and many even of liis Chris- 
^flan Cdllowers, thought that eternal 
l>eing could no more liave a begin- 
ning than an end ; Bishop Berkeley, 
Starting from tar-water, came ere 
long to disbelieve in the actual ex- 
istence of matter. All these phanta- 
sies seem to have Utile influence, one 
way or the other, on the great ends 
of oar existence. But the Hindoo 
jihilosophers are not satisfied with 



aocouuting ibr Ibe QxlBting pheno* 
mena of the nniverse; they must 
atoo ftilfll the whole diaracter of 
man-— 

** LookiBg^befoN nd iftw"— 

and follow the nlterior destinies of 
creation — the theatre, and its actors.* 
And now commence iheir difficulties. 
Justification by works will not suit 
their logical intellects ; ** for works,*' 
says the text, ^* are not to be con- 
sidered as a bargahi ;*' and again, 
^^ fetters arejettert^ even be they of 
silver or of ffoUJ** Yet the moral ap- 
plication of this magnificent thought 
IS all missed, because the Idea of aa 
atonement and of justification by faith 
were the sacred Are, which could not 
be communicated to man bot by being 
brought down from Heaven. So uni- 
versal is the truth, that '^man by 
wisdom knew not God." Still they 
skirt, with wonderful dexterity, the 
abysmal depths of Antinomianism ; 
but it is only to land us, Anr^ Kar6yt>M9 
r$r ftpafy»tf on the absurd catastrophe 
of total uselessness, and statuesque ab- 
negation of all and several our func- 
tions. ^* When the senses and the 
mind are at rest, and when the un- 
derstanding is not occupied, that ia 
the state for obtaining liberation.^ 
And again, ^* when the Jogee re- 
nounces all assistance from the un- 
derstanding, and remains without the 
exercise of thought, he is identified 
with Brdhma, and remains as the pure 
glass when the shadow has left it.'l* 
And the reward of this life of indolent 
vegetation, the highest possible phasey 
say our philosoptors, of mortal exist- 
ence, is a total loss of identity: the 
soul, being jnennlted to its Divine 
fountain, ^^ as rivers flowing mergeinto 
the sea, Using botk name amdform.^ 

And this is the sclieme attempted 
to be revived to-day, by those en- 
lightened but misguidied phiianthro- 
pUts, who, seeiAg the lost condition 
of their eonntiy, wish to reform and 
jsestore it, with no assistsnee but what 
thio^ m%y derive from indigenous re- 
sources ; and it is to this the largest 
dass ofinfUienfial Bengalees that some 
of oar own xefbnners wish to intrust 



* ''His wiidiNa Is eooflrawd," wys «ha CHla, qatflM, like SbeTist df oar estmet^ 
AoMths Emaiftm VsdmUkm, «<who,iike tfw t^totw, <aa 4mm inmUkk m msh wst 
and urtiais then from thsir wentad parposti.** 
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the Hindoo mOlioiis. Ab well miglit a 
man at death's-door, with a lingering 
cancer, protest agidnBt bis being cured 
by any means bnt those existing in 
his diseased and putrefying body : or, 
as our author still more stronglj puts 
it, ^^ just as possible is it for dissipa- 
tion and excess to restore an ex- 
hausted constitution to pristine vigour 
and health.** For, be it added, the 
abore system, such as it is, is merely 
proposed as an esoteric doctrine for 
the high and the learned ; the poor 
(to whom ** the gospel was preached**) 
are to be sustained on the more di- 
gestible nutriment of polytheism and 
idolatry I A propagation of these 
tenets, professedly fa&e, is announced 
by the neo-Vedantio reformers of Cal- 
cutta as part of their plan. 

Secondly^ we haye to deal with 
CASTS, — the result of which, as stated 
broadly by our author, has been to 
keep all classes in their respective 
original states of misinformation, so 
as to render it necessary to have one 
religion for the high, and another for 
the low ; and to perpetuate and 
strengthen false principles in science, 
art, manufacture, and soda! practice. 

Thtrdfy^ there is the organised 
darkening of the minds of women— a 
foil half, some think the better one« 
of the communitv. They are exclud- 
ed from knowledge, firom society, as 
for as possible f)!x>m influencing con- 
duct, life, history. 

FaurMf, and cognate with the 
above, is the orffamsed oppression 
that condemns widows to perpetual 
servitude, solitude, or prostituuon. 

F^ihly^ we shall add— though we 
suspect our author himself is hardly 
aware of its importance — the natives 
must disabuse themselves, to a great 
extent, of their shiftless dependence 
on government. Aidet toi^ et Ntat 
faidera^ must be the advice of all 
true friends to young India. Our 
'Baboo seems, in more places than one, 
to blame the rulers of British India for 
not grappling more directly with the 
above-mention^ evils. He should 
remember that, if no government can 
lead a nation very far, either morallv 
or socially, how much more difficult 
must the task be for a government 
alien to the people, and incredibly ad- 
vanced beyond them, — bound, more- 
over,by innumerableexpressed pledges. 



no less than by the whole diaractar 
of their tenure, fh>m interference on 
points of domestic or religious naturOi 
forther Uian may be necessary fbr that 
which is the first, if not the ultimate 
duty of rulers — the protection, namdj, 
of life and property. But, on the 
whole, is not our Baboo a fine fellow ? 
And can that people be altogether 
worthless, or that foreign regime alto- 
gether unproductive of results, from. 
whence springs a man capable of dis- 
carding the prejudices of national tra- 
dition, and acquiring the tone ol 
thought of a handful of alien con- 
querors, till he can write such pas- 
sages as we have quoted? God 
speed him 1 and may He be pleased 
to spare his country, and raise It to 
its due place among the nations, for 
that it contains not ten, but, let us 
hope ten hundred, such as this man ! 
The population of India, it is true 
(and the volume before us amply sup- 
ports the assertion), is not yet in any 
way typified by such men as Shoshee 
Chunder Dntt ; the literary class is 
not more highly raised aBove the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
in Christian countries, than are he and 
his few compeers above the mere edu- 
cated section of their compatriots. But 
they are working, and honest English- 
men are working with them — both 
officially and individnaUy ; though 
necessarily, if our view is correct, 
more in the latter mode than in the 
former : and we cannot avoid hoping 
that, with such workmen and such 
material, the blessing of Providence 
will one day crown the labour. 

In conclusion, we would only re- 
mark that it is very childish, not to 
say unfair, that the government (^ 
British India should be blamed for all 
the backwardness of civilisation, and 
the religious, moral, and social here- 
sies that make that country so melan- 
choly a type of stagnation and miseiy. 
When first it passed into our posses- 
sion, there were certainly many things 
which prominently called for the no- 
tice of the supreme power, and they 
received it. Internal warfare and 
spoliation — long chronic, almost nor- 
mal—have been completely stopped ; 
Thuggee is unheard of; Suttee as rare 
as high treason in England ; Daooity 
only lingers where judges are scrupu- 
lous ; the police and criminal law, 
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worked mainly by Asiatics, is decid- 
edly superior to that of any other 
Asiatic country, and is dauy im- 
proWng; prison discipline is better 
than it was in England in the days 
Df Fieldiog and SmoUett ; while the 
registration of landed property has 
attained a degree of simplicity and 
precision to which we in Britain 
are still strangers. Now, surely 
to haye confeired upon the most 
anarchical of Eastern populations 
a progressiye protection for life and 
property, will be admitted by the 
most liberal politicians to be a fulfil- 
ment of the first and most peremptory 
daim that can eyer demand the atten- 
tion of the state. Nor is it easy to 
peroeiye why, with their hands fhll of 
pressing work like the aboye, in a 
country where the rudest principles 
of polity were utterly unknown, the 
rulers of India should be blamed, be- 
cause they haye not, in less than a 
century, oyertumed the domestic so- 
cial and moral code that has gone 
en petrifying since the times of Aga- 
memnon or Nebuchadnezzar. To uike 
the extreme instance of female infan- 
ticide — a case with which, as inyolying 
the sanctity of human life, the go- 
yemment was undoubtedly called 
upon to deal — will be sufficient to 
show the phyikdl impossibility of a 
goyemment, and that an alien one, 
attempting to put down a domestic 
eyil, without securing the co-opera- 
tion of their subjects. The history of 
the moyement shows that magistrates 
of uncommon zeal, ability, and expe- 
rience, backed by the almost procon- 
sular authority of an Indian district- 
officer, endeayoured in yain to meet 
the undoubted commission of this foul 
unnatural crime with conylction or 
punishment. At length Mr Raikes, 
then stationed at Mynpoorie, con- 
ceived the expedient of conyening the 
infiuential members of the daughter- 
slaying clans, and suggesting to them 
ihe abhorrence with which their prac- 



tice was regarded by eiyillsed man- 
kind, and the easy means afforded for 
its abrogation in the united resolution 
of society. Rules were at once framed, 
and cordially acceded to; and statis- 
tical inquiries haye triumphantiy yin- 
dicated the principle of the measuroi 
which has recently been repeated on 
a still larger scale by the administra- 
tion of the Punjab. But the eyils 
noticed by Baboo Shoshee Chunder 
are not such as in any way affect lifb 
or property; for the goyemment haye 
shown a firm resolye that they shall 
not be permitted so to do. The iso- 
lation of the widows led to Suttee, 
and it was proscribed as murder; 
the institution of Caste inyolved the 
ciyil disqualification of a person who 
changed his religion, so that he could 
not succeed to his patrimonial inherit- 
ance. This also has been annulled 
by a special regnlation. But it must 
surely be obvious to the most super- 
ficial observation, that the re-marriage 
of widows, the loosening of the bonds 
of Caste, the opening of the Zenknas 
to the visitor or the schoolmaster — 
that these and similar reforms could 
not be effected against the will of the 
people ; and that the attempt would 
justly warrant the most impassioned 
invectives ever heaped on the tyranny 
of the Indian government. If a man 
has an iroposthuroe that is bringing 
him to the grave, the physician must 
first arrest the progress of the sore; 
but the restoration of the patient's 
general vigour must be len, under 
Frovidence, to his own care and the 
resources of hitf constitution. The 
medical man may prescribe a regimen, 
and administer tonics ; in like manner, 
the English in India may suggest the 
direction and the means of liforma- 
tory movements; but whether they 
shall be adopted, and whether they 
shall succeed, must depend on the 
spirit with which they are received, 
and on the favour of the great Dis- 
poser of Events. 
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Tbsrx are lome names whidi Pm- 
Tidence seemB to b«?e gifted wUb the 
perpetual attribute of ^routb. Every 
one knows bow Boeiiy yean it isaiDce 
tbe world was gladdened with those 
sweet Jrindly English villages and 
circles of good neighbonrs, of which 
Jdiss ^itford is the parent and crea- 
tor ; bat few, we believe, of all that 
wide population of unknown friends 
which she has made for herself, will 
read the sad but uncomplaining pre- 
face of Atherton without a shock of 
sorrowful wonder. Tbe very genius 
of open air and daylight, of bright- 
eyed loving observation, of rural free- 
dom and innocent unrestraint, it is 
sad to think of her old age condemned 
to the bondage of a sick-room, of 
those fetters of bodily helplessness, 
those weary days of imprisonment, 
which she herselt mentions so catanly. 
Decay and pain, strange alien mfln- 
ences, jar with a stronger discord 
when we hear of their eBect on one 
so fresh and yonng at heart ; and it is 
difficult to believe that the presence 
which pervades all those sweet living 
stories with an unmentioned bnt al- 
ways visible individuality, is confined 
within four walls, or sentenced to the 
still more dreary thraldom of a bed of 
pain. After mentioning an accident 
which happened to her nearly two 
years ago, Miss Mxtford writes of her 
jnresent state of health:: ^* The autumn 
ibund me again confined to my jroom ; 
wheeled with difficulty irom the bed 
to the fireside ; nnable to rise from 
my seat, to stand for a moment, to 
•put one foot before another ; and when 
lifted into bed, incapable of turning or 
moving in the slightest degree what- 
ever. Even in writing, 1 was often 
obliged to have the ink- glass held for 
me, because I could not raise my hand 
to dip the pen in the ink. In this 
state, with frequent paroxysms of 
Psin, was ilM«-to« written." If boast- 
«>g were in Miss Mitford*s way, she 
nas abundant room for self- gratulation 
over so siugular a feat ; for the air is 
■a sweet, and the out-of-doors atmo- 
^ as full of light and motion and 
"vinds, in this story as hi any 



MesfaB«¥ori 
higKfw pcaiae. 

Among the eaiiieet in lbs ikm 
of feminine writen who anoDate tk 
litoraiy ensals of ibe past half-aa- 
tnry, Maiy Eoaeel Milford, eae «f 
the moat womai^y mnd nnpnteaiig 
4^ them aD, holds a fneadly lD0lia|ii 
thousands of homes, wAich her f«- 
senal presesce never sppioaehed, ae 
herself had note bC SliewhanHite 
dasales by her g^iiiis, nor arack «- 
lightens by her philosophy, doessM 
neither wisdom nor genius alM?' 
snoceed in doing — coDes in at the 
heart alike of her aal^eet and kv 
hearer. Neither leanied in la cta^* 
sical analyBia, nor luee in the ^m^ 
shades of passion, her .tme and aiM- 
xal-eye is wise to see the uiwin ia iw 
and common emotions which lie w^ 
in the bosom of esdloaiy lifei m^ 
needing no jnonatera, eilher of vikasi 
or perfection, to stimnlate ka m" 
interest in lier feUow uaualiiffn,<fct 
ofiem no^SEch ondahoteBO M e f ^f^^ 
to Iter andienee. A tnier islaiiMi 
andanoblerii^e^isheiB. SoMio 
discover chosethidden qoalitieBo fkist 
and spfrit whoeh shy honesty «■** 
within itself, and etnadilgr niam io 
maisjB demenstratioB of-HUid w)^ 
qniok ^e An* the oocaaioiis mhkk^ 
forth latent theioiam, 
and oonrage--faer Joking 
throws light upon the tradesmiwg'P'^ 
in many aeog^ed nalora, and ^^ 
tbe centsaoted deo imaiy ef awy^ 
^ome of faded igeBtalilQ^ icr t pe miM 
cottage,— 4U>t toii^>y tbefMrfsiljfef^ 
-tend, but te disdose the wideiM 
gseat enoagh 4o oontsin the i^ 
world, whidi isomehoiw ^hss 'ODsn so 
'barlMHir4hen. J^eneeirersHS^ 
tbe fresh cbionicles of lilsslfit^ 
mofe leanied in jsiys ^ ssiiiil"* 
more wisely suspicions or wsiy » 
his fellows. For her own part, she 
has too little skill in evil motim to 
render them cleverly, or search tbes 
ont at all ; and we must be oontcBt 
to like our neighbour better aod ^ 
worse, to embrace our friends dmks 
heartily, to trust dependants witb t 
franker security, and jndge tbe ^ 
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vacBtl woM wltb a more kindly aye, 
If w« would receive the gtiMi mter- 
pretalioB of bnnMuiity wbkb tiiisaoB- 
jhuDjustore spreads More OA. Tbree- 
■core years, with all their toils and 
Mais, and with amch knowled^ of 
■MDf people te boot, have not lemed 
lliBsJIitfordbetler, Good wary sce]^ 
Mo, unfold yoor brews, and try wlnit 
oandoor and a pore heart wiU de. 
After all, moat people in tiiis worid 
would rather do yoo m good tmn than 
a bad one; but generosity and lo^g- 
Undness are tender flowers, and all 
the artifice in the world will sot force 
them into bloom under a forbidding 
and snspidoQS eye. 

Fiction has greatly changed its 
aphere and pnrpose since the days 
when Sir Walter fixed the limits of 
the half iabnlons and romantic at sixty 
years since. Poets and story-tellers 
no longer tldnk it necessary to dive 
into an unknown time, or seek ahalf- 
^ttsoovered couatiy, before they ven- 
tare to give thek imagination wing. 
Utqiia and Arcadia are scarcely more 
out of date than the visionary Spiun 
or jromantic Italy, the mysterious 
Geraian forests and Jthenish castles, 
whfcih wont to be the proper seat of 
JOBUBce. £veo the wilder wastes of 
Ireland, orsoKtadesof the HighloDds, 
where it is safe ta believe Mything 
may happen, begin to be feisaken fey 
the wttideriiig minstrel race. Poor 
amoisiit Deranota and Donalds, it is 
areU for them if they find a better 
chronieler than aeme w4oked Cookoey 
ensiat, or wkheder catic, na^y to 
•axlinguish the aobleat ** Faaquhard 
Jiaae l^TairiBh'* in teextinfi^mhable 
Jaagbler; and what can roannoe do 
im aha very Bfaina, where Brown and 
Jones and kobinaoa are in nndistBife- 
«d fDsaession, or the atoried Teolonic 
iwes fti given ap ta ibaths and gam- 
Wng-hooaes and tawdry «aicty? 
EMfing nothing aale in the material 
woM from t^ese vulgar intrudeia, 
tte weaiy wings-of iancy strain bo 
loagsr aImt the nnknown, but come 
kmSk^ ithe la mi ii swmMow a , ao Unid 
MBong the onvea, and lie low, like the 
tek, <m the srassy fielda at home. 
Xhn great pnmiitive passiena — the 



to the hand in «De rank of hn- 
nnd in one comer of earth, 
ig« the B0W doctriw, 



and the Real holds its gvotnd, and seta 
up its claim, sometimes to be truer 
than aU idealities— often to be falser 
than any lie. 

Wberelore down with all Mrs Bad- 
clifRes — away with the impoesiUe 
heroes, the mysterious destinies, the 
ittcomprdiensible entanglements of the 
antique art; and when the dust deaa 
sway and tlie commotion atilto, we 
give you full warrant you shall find 
nothing fiirer in all England than the 
sweet quiet of Our Village, with all iai 
blossomed orchards round it, with ita 
warm banks of turf, its flowers, and 
wooing bees, and running stream. 
Not a bit of hedgerow or greensward 
in it that is not true as the daylight 
wiiich overspreads it all. The labour- 
ers are all a-field, the good wives at 
home; the cottage maidens, trim in 
thealtemoon sunshine, knittiDg<»rsew- 
ing \jf open lattice or shadowed porch ; 
—here, a hundred little voices sending 
tlwir hum over the green from the 
iriMage eohool ; and there a solitary 
truant fishing with his crooked pin, 
and bendine to his stolen pleasme 
with guilty delight. J^or do you iml 
to perceiiw the hall, overseeing this 
bright doamin from among its stal^ 
trees — nor the rectory, peeping oat 
from its embowered gate — nor the 
patrician cottage, with ita snnny lawn 
aad gay gardens ; ruial foetstepa, lei- 
aurely and measured asthose that soofld 
upon the lanes and high-road — tmo 
rustic voices those that ring inta the 
air; and the morning rises fiifl of stir 
and energy, and the languid sanngr 
aitemoon droops after, and the oewa 
oome home at eventide; and wewlM> 
Jive in dnsty towns, and streeta foHef 
never-ceasing basHe, wake up to look 
with wonder upon thoae walls pressing 
eo dose to ua, aad discover that we 
teve been in tbecountry aH mawares, 
and without trouble, and come baA 
refreshed, with a Jbrenth of showcm 
and dews and sweet healthful winds 
about us— with no perception erf a 
hadk at all, but a veiydaar one of 
the genial rural life and its sunny 
aide. Then to know it ia not all a 
4eluak>n— that this vcrr May whitens 
a bundled orchards with the self same 
MeasoBM, and cheers all thosehomely 
Imaita as it dieem ear»— 4faat we can 
honestly answer in the afllnnative 
*at wkfU child^ question, ""is it 
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troe ? '* — boDOor to the pleisant 
chronicle and sweet historian. We re- 
fase no credit to yonr castle fonnderE, 
yonr builders of monastery or cathe- 
dral; bnt we claim a place for the 
maker of Aberleigh and Belford 
Regis nearer the heart than theirs. 

The eariier writings and publica- 
tions of Miss Mitford were poetry, of 
which few people know more than 
that they are unknown; then her 
rising strength expanded into drama- 
tic writing — a lofty and periloos ex- 
periment for a yery yonng woman. 
Several of her plays were very suc- 
cessfnl, and attained a high degree of 
popularity in their day, and we under- 
stand that it will not be long possible 
to impute to them the mingled slight 
jmd compliment of being *^ out of 
print " — since a new edition is shortly 
promised. Of the plays themselyes, 
besides the graceful and fluent writing 
which is as remarkable in them as in 
the less ambitious narratives of their 
author, we may remark the animated 
and rapid action so unusual to modem 
dramas. Rienzi, indeed, reads like a 
sketch, so hurried and breathless is 
its story ; and the Two Foacari^ if less 
impetuous, is singularly unencumber- 
ed with the tedious and unnecessary 
dialogue which forms so large a por- 
tion of ordinary dramatic writing. Our 
author in theformerhas taken only^oo 
brief a space for her work ; and hence 
an air of haste and undignified speed 
which makes Rienzi's course a race of 
precipitate fate, and loses the great- 
ness in the abruptness of the quick- 
concluded tale. Singularly equal in 
£!**"» one rather admires the beauti- 
ful telling of the story than pauses 
ri?°*^^°*^ ^^ passages, and it is not 
iS!fL *i!°**^® ®*'''*ct8 : bnt we recom- 
whnm ♦S!'® dramas heartUy to all by 
fbrT }^^I *'® onknown, vouching 

meJilnP.*'^ ""^ ?. ^»^^ thingLexcite- 
with^.^^n^^.^U read them, and that 
witdout entering apon their claims to 
nore graceful addition 
»ade to any collection 
>rks. More it were 
t it would be impos- 
naUce to say less. 
l>een a singular tran- 
pung writer, stepping 
he applauses ofthe 
wment of lofty historic 



sntjects, and the mdodj of tragle 
versa, to the simple landacapet of her 
home village, the oommon people aid 
common incidents with whldi beaee- 
forth her name was to be ideoti&td. 
We have little doabt that the ardeet 
young poetic spirit on wfaotn the wider 
worid and its oommendatloiis had 
just broken, must have felt a pang ef 
involuntary hnmiliatioa and di^- 
pointment as she made this desceat 
The candour of advanced life whiek 
has surmounted its own little private 
prides, and has no longer any oee 
surviving on whom the acknowledg- 
ment can cast reproach or pain, saji 
simply that this change of sphere was 
forced upon her by household wanti 
and necessities; that she needed to 
work, in short, and to work upon sock 
materials as were most snre^ rema- 
nerative. We wonder how maay 
things of beauty, which are joys ftr 
ever, have their origin from soch a 
motive ; how large £e number reaflj 
is, perhaps no one will ever know; 
but a strange and touching record of 
much endowed yet troubled pover^ 
might grow out of the enumeratiaB 
even now. That gay, brilliant, fiud- 
Dating doctor, the dear indnlgeDt 
papa of Miss Mitford*s childhood— the 
cherished and beloved father of her 
maturer years, whom one is perpeta- 
ally impelled by a whimsical appro- 
priation of national character to count 
for an Irishman — was but a thriiUeeB 
provider, as it seems, for his own large 
wants and necessities, or for the leas 
exigent claims of his home ; and tiie 
good daughter, whose childish goCMi 
fortune brought wealth to the fuuQy 
years before (after that wild obsolete 
fashion of unlooked - for fortune, a 
lucky lottery-ticket), had, with no 
such fairy chance falling to her a 
second time, a very serious call upon 
her exertions now. Loving the drama 
with all her heart, and no doubt feel- 
ing it all the more endeared to her for 
her own personal success, the yoong 
author found it a precarioos means of 
producing the substantial retom whi^ 
It was necessary to produce; and like 
a true hero, she put aside her own 
preference, and chose the humbler 
way in which that indispensable suc- 
cess was to be found. The plajs 
were set aside, the sketches of countiy 
life and manners were b^gon : it is a 
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comfort to think her heart miiBt have 
been in it even then, or notliing so 
gladsome and Ml of snnshine conld 
have answered to the call ; and Our 
YiUagt established Miss Mitford's 
name and fitune above qnestion or 
cavil-— conferred on her a widespread 
and most kindljpopnlarity, and made 
eveiy subsequent work welcome and 
honoured which came from her plea* 
santpen. 

Our VtUoffe is now a classic, and 
of age enough to hold its place un- 
supported in the ranks of modem lite« 
rature. Who can forget the truth of 
these delightful stones — the fresh 
sweet looks of these simple rural 
maidens, the comfort of these prett j 
Tillage homes, the incidents so true, 
so natural, so touching, so loyal to 
all the simple powers of nature? We 
remember us, some twenty jears 
ago, of an extremely sensitive and 
** touchy** child, much given to Juvenile 
despairs and misanthropies, and wont 
to break its heart over a momentanr 
quarrel with mother or with friend. 
The reproof that this small rebel 
needed was neither harshlv admini« 
stored nor much prolonged: but we 
have a vivid recollection of many 
proud and melancholy withdrawals 
m>m the home circle; many silent 
chokings over tears restrained, by 
staircase windows and out-of-tho-way 
comers; and much imaginary deso- 
lation and abandonment, forgotten 
half an hour after they came to their 
climax of childish despair, but easily 
enough recalled now. This little 
would-be sufferer was town bred, and 
knew the country only in dreams. 
Oh, those banks of flowers so odorous 
and alive, those rich green flelds where 
the foot sank among sweetest mss 
and clover, those nimpses of deep, 
frill, sUent woods 1 Lying de^ in the 
germ in this young visionary*iB mind, 
what a revelation was Our VtUape^ 
making reality out of fancy, and troth 
from £^ams. Only to mn away and 
get among them !— only to hide one's 
self for ever amonc these dewy nooks 
of shade, and bright stretches of sun- 
shine ! They looked like coverts 
spread for all earthlv trouble— sweet 
soothing harbours, where loneliness it- 
self was delight, and grief or estnmge- 
ment could enter no more. This 
little dreamer has grown old since 



then, and had many a pang of expe- 
rience and reality added to the inno- 
cent afflictions of childhood, but even 
now has never lost the delusion, and 
still in trial yearns for those deep rural 
solitudes— that close protecting leaf- 
age and those sweet floral comforters — 
which flrst became real and tangible 
solacements in the sun-bright pages 
of Miss Mitford*s oldest book. 

Dipping into the same pleasant 
volume at chance, what prettier 
sketch was ever made than Fanny's 
fkirings, old friend and favourite? 
Evenrbody come to the age of discre- 
tion knows it already, but everybody 
will be glad to see it again; ana 
happy the school-room, thrice happy 
the holiday adolescent, who knowa 
not the trae fairy tales among which 
this little group flnds a place. Tom, . 
a merry boy of nine, his elder brother 
William, and Fanny, his cousin, are 
setting out for the frdr. 

« Through Tom'i impatience the party 
were earlj astir; indeed, he had roused 
the whole hoose long before dajbreak; 
and betimes in the forenoon they set 
forth on their progress; Tom in a state 
of spirits that caused him to say, Ho ! 
ho I erery minute, and much endangered 
the new hat he was tossing in the air ; 
William and Fannj, with a more oon- 
oentrated and a far quieter Joy. One 
could not see a finer young couple — 
he decked in his Sunday attire, tall, 
sturdy, and muscular, wiUi a fine open 
countenance, and an air of rustic gallantry 
that became him well ; she, pretty and 
modest, with a look of gentility about her 
plain dark gown and cottage bonnet, and 
the little straw basket that she carried 
in her hand, which, eren more than her 
ignorance of tree, and bird, and leaf, and 
flower, proclaimed her town breeding; 
although that ignorance was such that 
Tom declared, that, on her first arriring 
at Upton Lea, she did not know an oak 
from an elm, or a sparrow from a black- 
bird. Tom himself had yet to learn poor 
Fanny's excuses — how much oaks and 
elms resemble each other in the London 
air, and how rery closely in colour, though 
not in sixe, a city sparrow appreaches to 
a blackbird. 

"Their way led through pleasant foot- 
paths ; erery bank corered with cowslips 
and bluebells, and orerhung with the 
budding hawthorn and the tasselled 
hasel ; now between orchards, whose 
trees, one flush of blossom, rose from 
amid beds of daflbdil% with their dark 
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wmTinf ipcar-lik* Imtm and gMam 
flowers ; now •Xttg fields, aewly town 
with barley, where the doves Mid weed- 
pigeons, pretty innocent thieres, were 
floating % glancing shadow on the groiuid 
as they flew from furrow to ftirrow, pick- 
ing op the freshly-planted grains; and 
now between close lanes peopled with 
nightingales ; until at last they emerged 
Into the gay high-road, where their little 
party fell into the cloud of people poaring 
aa to the fair, aech after the Maaa i r in 
whieh a tribntary brooklet is lost ia Hm 
vatera of some mighty stream. 

*< A mingled stream in good aootk il 
wasy a most motley procession 1 Conntr^ 
folks in all rarieties, from the pink-rib- 
boned maiden, the belle of her parish* 
' tripping along so merrily, to the sober 
aad demore Tillage matron, who walked 
beside her with a slow lagging pace, as 
if tired already ; ftrom the gay Lothario 
of the hamlet, with his deaa maoekhotk, 
and his hai oa one side, wba etrattad 
Along, ogling the lass ia the pink abboaa, 
to the ' grare and reverend signor,' Hm 
patriarch of the peasantry, with his 
straight white hair, and his well-pre- 
•erTed wedding-snit, who hobbled stoop- 
ingly on* charged with two great grand- 
ehildren^a sprighUy girl of six logging 
him forward, a lompish boy of thraa 
dragging him back. Children were thera 
of all conditions, from 'mamma's dar- 
linga' in the coroneted oarriage — tba 
little lords and ladies, ta whom a <kir 
waa as yet only a 'word of power' — 
down to the brown gypsy nrchins strapped 
on their aether's back, to whom it was 
a familiar sight; — no end to the children 1 
no end to the grown people 1 no end to 
the Tehioles ! Carts crammed as full aa 
they oonld be stowed, gigs with one, 
two, three, and foor inside passengers ; 
waggons laden with men instead of eom ; 
droves of pigs ; flocks of sheep ; hards of 
cattle ; strings of horses, with, their 
several drovers and drivers of all kinds 
aad oonntries — English, Irish, Welsh| 
and Scotch— all bound to the fkir. Hera 
an Italian boy, with his tray of images ; 
there a Savoyard with her hurdygnrdy ; 
and, lastly, struggling through the midst 
of the tlurong, that painfbl minister of 
pleasore^ aa itinerant showman, with his 
box of puppets aad his tawdry wife, 
pushing, and toiling, and straining every 
nerve for fear of being too late. Na and 
to the people I no end to the din 1 The 
tnmpike-man opened his gate and ihai 
hhi ears in dsspaidng resignation^ Hoiwr 
waa known so friU a.Mai-lsiz.'' 

Fanny*! fairingB, mystorionaly par* 
okiMd l^ tho iwa ikksa of Uii putg^ 



to hio flracv 6VHISit^ 61 jnHBf tllfS 
out, when this ioqniBitiTe yootli findv 
a bmppj duuMa of eiawinh i g t 



* First, a roll of white satin ribkoo — 
' Ho 1 bo !* — then a pair-of white caashtir 
glovas— ' Ho ! ho f — thoa a rieh-lookiBg^ 
daik-eolaared, snail plaaroaka, aie^ 
fr eslsd wiih whifta iiigai * Ho 1 ka » 
llisa Funy 1' Laaiof aU, nplwa gaM 
ring, wrapped in three paper% sjlaaa^ 
white, and brown—' Ho 1 W T ooea BMva 
shouted the boy, twirlini; the wedding- 
ring on his own red finger, the (borth of 
the left hand^-' so these are FWiny*8 fki^ 
ings. Holbot— bol bol"* 

And here is a sweet hit of pertain 
set in skj and snnshine : — 

" Her daUy doiogi wonld kaia teand. 
a series of pictures. I bsTo saiA baK 
scaddiag throo^ a shallow rivnkt, witk 
her petticoats caught up Just a little abova 
the ankle, Hke a young Diana, aad a 
bounding^ skianning; enjoying Botiba, sw 
ifaativoto the eleaieBt, which might hava 
boooBMaNaiad. F have saea her ew tha 
topiaiatroawi of » ladder wiA eaa fco* 
on tba Boof of a koaaa^ iav^ doww Ika 
grapes thai aa eaa also had asBva aao^gh 
to Bsaeh, laaghiag, and girlaaded» aiad 
crowned with viaolaases,like altoarhaatSb 
But the prettiest fombinatam of dreai^ 
stances under which I ever saw her was 
driving a donkey-eart up a hill, ona sunny 
windy day in September. It was a gay 
party of youag wonen^ soiaa walking 
sosM in open earrtagas of diflbrant da- 
soription% baa* to see a eelebvstad pn^ 
peat fraai a MU eaUad the Ridgea. TW 
aaaaat was by a steep aaBrovlaa% ea^ 
deeply between saad - baalm, cusiwad 
with high ibathery hedges. Tht road aad 
its pictaresqua baaks lay bathed ia tha 
golden snnshine^ whilst ths aatnmnal s^ 
intensely blue, appeared at tha top aa 
through an arch. The hill was so steep 
that we had all dismounted, aad left oax 
different vehicles in charge of the servaats 
belovr; but Mary, to whom, as inoompa^ 
ably the bast oharioteer, the eondaot of a 
oertain n oa d ea aiip t manhins, a sart of 

to drive a dalisata little giil» wha maa- 
afraid of the walk, to the top of the emi- 
nenoa. She jumped out for the parpoaaj 
and we followed^ watching aad admkiaK 
her as she won her way up the hill ; now 
tugging at the donkeys in front, with her 
bright fhoe towards them and us, and 
sp r inging along backwards, now puahins 
the chaise fHmi behiBt^-Hio w runainy by 
thosido of herataid 
thorn — naw 
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and shakiBg htr litU« wiiip %i n*, dartiag^ 
•boat like some wioged.«reaian — (ill ai 
last she stopped at the top of the aeoent, 
mud stood for a moment oa the snmmity 
her straw bonnet blown back, and held on 
only by the strings ; her complexion be- 
coming erery moment more splendid trom 
exertion, redder and whiter; her eyes and 
her smile brightening and dimpling ; her 
figure, in its simple white gown, strongly 
relieTed by the deep blue sky, and her 
whole form seeming to dBata before onr 
eyes. There she stood nnder the aroh 
Ibrmed by two meeting eims, % Hebe, % 
Psyche, a perfect goddess of yonth and 
jey. The Bidges an Teiy fine things aU 
together, especially the paii to which ipa 
were bonnd— a tnrfy breesy spot^ sinking 
down abmptly like a rock into a wild 
foreground of heath and forest, with a 
magnificent command of distant objects ; 
hut we saw nothing that day like the 
fignre on the top of the MIL'* 

So often quoted, woA ao wiiTar- 
fi^Uy knowD, it woald be uMlees to 
mnJtiplyezMDplMofAfiiBMitfordVpe- 
ddiar power. Ther^aiiefowmosenic^ 
oesefol Isndseape-iMttotas— and with 
her minute pendl and finry eokMin 
there is no pre-Ri4>bMlite' farther 
Ihat will *^ do'* yon a annny bank o€ 
flowera or bit of entangled fbllage 
with eqnal tmth, or obsenration aa 
ridlled. Miss Mitford's grass doesnot 
bristle hi mdividnal blades^ bnt 
mantles Kke doee-piled Telvet ; and 
her delicate wild-flowers are not lying 
all abroad, bnt peepmg, half-discerned 
and half inrisibie, from the rich ver- 
dare round them, with ail the shy 
and bloshing modesty of nature, all 
nnaware that it is sittin^r ^ its por- 
trait. Other than a fertile connt^— 
a land rich with blessings of the dew 
and of the smi^ and aboTO all prodigal 
in flowers— her art is not ao^nainted 
with ; and it is not bees to arrest the- 
tempest on its aolenm passage, or to 
«et the mountain tops aglow with 
gloriovs snnsete^ and dawns that are 
lesv of earth than heanren. That 
grander rendering— that wild iHroin 
hiendiofr of mists and momilaut sn»- 
Bbrae— those royal pnrfrfes of the twi- 
light and majestic mtdniihi gloomsy 
so often spread before the readers of 
this joomaJ, hy one whose hand will 
never daeh gdden light spon earth's 
clondy canvass agaia— 48 nal ii^Aiisft 
Ifitfoi^frspherek Nekher higblanda 
ner stonna—aothhii higher '" 
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green flowery hill, or more yiolent 
than a sodden hail-shower, exist in 
her snnny world ; — bar scenery is 
purely Euglish, and of England's 
richest simplicity — ^nothing stunted or 
half-grown, nothing precocious or pre- 
mature, — the blossoms prodigal, bnt 
the fruitage bearing out their promise,, 
and every season keeping march and 
time,— everything clear, real, and ^ 
miliar within the soft bmizon; and 
leaves trembling in the wind, and 
clouds afloat upon the upper air, with 
that delicate motion which gives the 
landscape a diarm of life inanimatOi 
perhaps the sweetest and most fanoi«- 
ful attraction which these verdant soli- 
tudes hanre to give. 

Miss Mhibrd*s next step in literal 
tore did not remove her far from her 
(prose) starting ground. Receiving, 
as she says, the suggestion of a friend- 
ly critie, she supplemented the records 
oif the- village by those of the town-* 
the qaiet, rural, self-occupied market- 
town, so extremely fresh and untown- 
like m its own simple ftwhions, yet 
nraeh exalting itself over the primitive 
'•^ country," where its little streets 
and dinless walls reigned in superior 
state. And a delightfol snpiHement is 
Beiford Regis; its portraits clearer and 
more distinct; its little community 
more fairiy grouped, and holdmg closer 
by each other; and its scenery as 
weH iwrtrayed, but less repeated and 
lingered on, than are the sunny pre- 
cincts of the village. Stephen Lane, 
caintal Stephen Lane, with his hearty 
simplicity, bis wealth, and pride, and 
humbleness, his conservative instincts 
and reforming politics, bis great shop 
and ^^ Sembrandt-like" breadth ot 
shadow; and King Harwood^ poor 
superannuated dandy, who has good 
in him after all ; and the delicate little 
Abb^ with his pupils, and his foreign 
loneliness, and his tragical end ; and 
good, rich, roundabout Miss Blackall, 
with her parrot^ and her coach, and 
her black footman ; and the somewhat 
romantical Louis Duval, and the gronp 
which surrounds him — ^pretty Hester 
and broken-hearted Mrs Kinlay, and. 
the long-ontstanding bnt qtticUy-solK 
dned uncle— not to speak of the good 
cnrato and his sailor bey, nor of the 
pleasant backgromid of shops and. 
servitoni*— old lichi ooanfeHa^ wfaer» 
ewujtM^im «i ihe meat siiiedaftive. 
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quality, with the neat old ladies, and 
prettj Soaaiit and Pattiea, preeiding 
over the same. The Pattlee and the 
Snaaiif are more fiuniiiar creatures 
than a rare Constance Lisle or Jolia 
Elphinstone, and the humbler beautj 
carries the daj— perhaps because the 
grander order of existence does not 
permit such kindlj elaboration as be- 
comes the low-ljing grounds so well. 

But the human nature in Miss Mit- 
ford*s sphere seems to the full as 
laTish in beautj as is the floral under- 
growth which clothes all her banks 
and braes. Beauty is a rare gift in 
our apprehension, unfreqnently seen 
—and where it is seen, iiiToluntarilT 
distinguished, and set upon its emi- 
nence. Common as good looks may 
be, and not uncommon as are pretty 
fiuMS, we seek in vain for the uniyersal 
glow of loveliness which falls over all 
the feminine creations (barring the 
Mrs Tomkinses^ of Miss Mitford*s 
fimcy. We will not quarrel with our 
genial author for making all these 
simple beauties good, and turning to 
ns tne sunny side of all their homely 
ways ; but so Ml a sweetness wants 
ft little break of discord— at least a 
plain face here and there to relieve 
the bright ones ; a little shadow, to 
let us see the sunshine, and make it 
something more than an undistin- 
guished breadth of light 

After the publication of Beifard 
Eegit we lose sight of Miss Mitford 
for many years, during which time, 
save for contributions to Annuals and 
other pretty periodicals, she seems 
to have made no advance in author- 
ship; and after this long interval, 
during which she has grown into the 
bright-eyed old ladvof tbefh>ntispiece 
portrait, the ^'Reromiscences of a Lite- 
rary Life** once more awake thepublic 
with Miss Mltford*s name. To tell 
the truth, the title is a veiy delusive 
one, and considerably calculated to 
raise fruitless expectations. All the 
world owns to a little curiosity con- 
cerning literary notables. If an author 
addresses not the strange population 
who speak his language, but the un- 
known friends whom his works will 
discover among them, it is no less 
certain that these unknown friends 
find a centre and point of kindly light 
in him, with which they would fain 
be more closely connected; and the 



man mr the woman who expreweu lor 
us thoughts which we reoogDise mt 
once as long entertained but unex- 
pressed, and repreeents for us those 
true moods and states of mind whick 
we can foel, but cannot rep r ese n t^ 
weaves a warm link betwera as, ma 
of those who have looked into ead 
other, heart to heart; andweare^ftd 
to know what, means our frieed hftd 
of knowing ns and our life so well, 
and how it came about that be foiiBd 
our trials out, so Cutaway and obscore 
as we are to him. So many a wearied 
reader brichtened up at the soond of 
Miss Mitford's reounisoenoes, and a 
whole circle of funous people, her 
gentle self the centre of all, just about 
to descend in bodOy preeeooe into the 
midst of us, awoke ready interest and 
an eager audience. But though there 
is very much in these volumes to re- 
mind us of the delight of our first 
acquaintance with the author of Our 
ViUagt^ and many sunny bits of auto- 
biography and pleasant reeoQeotioBB, 
y et the reminiscences are so much more 
those of a reader than an author, that 
curiosity is foUed and expectation dis- 
appointed. Those very glimpses of 
Dr Mitford's succession of pretty 
houses, and his daughter's pleasant 
education, and happy girl-compankms 
and fond friends, are so tempting, that 
one longs for more, and rather gnidges 
at the long extracts, however fine th»f 
may be in themselves, which might 
be got elsewhere, whereas nowhere 
else is it possible to find Miss Mitford, 
her friends, and her home. ^^Memorials 
of much reading ** is a title whidi would 
better express the character of these 
volumes, which nevertheless are fosct- 
natlng volumes, well worth a place in 
any library. Chronology does not 
much trouble our kind critic, and she 
does not fisar to skip in the length of 
a page from Longfollow to Cowley, 
and to place Davis and Banim, the 
Lrishmen of to-day, before old Her- 
rick and Withers. Nor are her own 
personal descriptions more correctly 
classified, since the little giri ti three 
comes a good way later in the story 
than the old lady of sixty; and we are 
puEsled to hear a pretty little tale of 
school and childish generosities, after 
we have been present at the loidng of 
that ancient aristocratic st^-headed 
cane which once sustained a dooheas^ 
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and is now the fatoored companion 
ofMissMitford'swAlks. The pleasant 
framework of personal narrative in 
which these literary gleanings are en- 
dosed, consists of a Mries of sketches, 
unconnected, except as belonging to 
one individnal life, and, in general, 
suggested by the following extract, 
be it of prose or yerse— the circum- 
stances under which Miss Mitford first 
read it, or the associations which it 
. brings to her memory. The rule fails 
in some cases, as we confess we cannot 
see bj what reason the name Samuel 
Johnson holds a place at the head of 
one chapter, which, much more agree- 
able than that ursine potentate of 
literature, records a child's first Jour- 
ner to London, and all its mass of de- 
lights. A pleasanter plan could not 
be than this personalising of one's 
reading. What strange and laughable 
contrasts would a few specimens, bj 
different hands, give of the indiyidn- 
alitj of mind and infinite diyersitj of 
circumstances ! Here is a pattern for 
school girls, being the first introduc- 
tion of Mary Russel Mitford, pupil in a 
suburban ** young ladies* establish- 
ment," to the dramatic literature of 
which she professes herself so warm 
a lover still. The young lady, re- 
jected by sundry professors of the 
piano, as hopelessly deficient in ^' ear, 
taste, and application," is sentenced, 
much affainst her will, to become an 
accompushed performer on the harp :~ 

" It 80 happened that our ichool-hoase 
(the same, bj the way, in which poor Bliaa 
Landon pasted the greater part of her 
life), forming one ansle of an irregular 
octagon place, was so boilt that the prin- 
cipal reception-room was connected with 
the entrance-hall bj a long passage and 
two double dooi% Thia room* fitted np with 
nioely-boond books, contained, amongst 
other musical instruments, the harp upon 
which I was sent to practise erery morn- 
ing — sent alone, most comfortably out of 
sight and hearing of erery indiridua] in 
the house, the only means of approach 
being through two resounding green baize 
doors, swinging to with a heavy bang the 
moment they were let go ; so that as the 
change from piano to harp, and from the 
ifflpulflire Herr Schubert to the prim de- 
mure little Miss Essex, my new music 
mistress, had by no means worked the 
miracle of producing in me any love of 
that detestable art, I very shortly betook 
myself to the book-shelves, and, seeing a 
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row of octavo volumes, lettered Thidtre 
de VoUttire, I selected one of them, and 
had deposited it in front of the music- 
stand, and perohed myself upon the stool 
to read it, in less time than an ordinary 
pupil would have consumed in getting 
through the first bars of ^r Bi^ y No$. 

^ The play upon which I opened was 
Z<ar€, Zaire is not Richard the Third, 
any more than M. de Voltaire is Shake- 
speare; nevertheless, the play has its me- 
rits. There is a certain romanoe in the 
situation, an interest in the story, a mix- 
ture of Christian piety and Oriental fer- 
vour which strikes the imagination. So 
I got throng Zaire ; and when I had 
finished Zalre^ I proceeded to other plays 
— (Edipe, Merope, Alzire, Mahomet — 
plays well worth reading, but not so ab- 
sorbing as to prcTent my giving due at- 
tention to the warning doors, and putting 
the book in its place, and striking the 
chords of Ar Eyd y No$ as often as I 
heard a step approaching ; or gathering 
up myself and my music, and walking 
quietly back to the schoolroom as soon. 
as the hour for practice had expired. 

** But when the dramas of Voltaise 
were exhausted, and I had recourse to 
some neighbouring volumes, the state of 
matters changed at once. These new vol- 
umes contained the comedies of Moli^re, 
and, once plunged into the gay realities 
of his deligbtfiil world, all the miseries of 
this globe of ours — harp, music-books, 
praetisings, and lessons — were forgotten ; 
Miss Essex melted into thin air; ArUyd 

}f No$ became a nonentity. I nerer recol- 
ected there was such a thing as time ; I 
nerer heard the waminf doors ; the only 
tribulations that troubled me were the 
tribulations of 8ganartiU ; the only les- 
sons I thought about, the lessons of the 
B<mrg€Qi$ Gentilhomme. So I was caught 
—caught in the very fact of laughing tiU I 
cried over the apostrophes of the angry 
father to the galley, in which he is told 
his son has been taken captive. ' Que 
diable alloit-il faire dans cette gal^.** 
The apostrophe comes true with regard 
to somebody in a scrape during every 
moment of every day, and was never more 
applicable than to myself at that instant. 
•* Luckily, however, the person who dis- 
eorered my delinquency was one of my 
chief spoilers, the husband of our good 
schoolmistress, himself a Frenchman, ao 
adorer of the great dramatist of France, 
and no worshipper of ausic He was also 
a very clever man, with a strong and just 
conviction that no proficiency in any art 
could be gained without natural qualifi- 
cations and sincere goodwill. Accord- 
ingly, when he could speak for laughingi 
what he did say sounded fiur more like a 
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eoMpUmeirt apMi ay nluh for tht eoaie 
dnuM than a lebakB. 1 1 oppoee that he 
■poke to the sum effect to mj fiUher. At 
■11 eTenH the iMue of the liEur wms the 
5Jif«iw»i of the poor little harp-mistren, 
aod * present of a cheap ecUtioB ef Moli^re 
for a J own reading. I haTe got the aet 
■tUl — twelre little foffeign4ookinf booke^ 
nnboandy bat eoTered with a gay-looking 
pink paper, aoitled with rod, lika oertain 



Thisdearpapal How few school- 
girlfl are fated to a iwaj so indalgent 
— and bow yerj few ooold repay it 
half so welL 

A brief bat a yery dear record of 
fiumly misfortones — rather of this 
kind^ handsome, dashing papa*8 mani- 
fold imprudencies— of the failores that 
attended him in very oonseqaence of 
all the gifts which ought to hare 
Inonght snccess, and of the qoick and 
marvelloos melting of one fortnne 
after another— together with the story 
of the lottery-ticket, which brought 
twenty thousand pounds, and left a 
Wedgwood dinner-service sole trophy 
of the miraculous chance — comes in 
an episode of purely personal inte- 
rest; and then poets of aU sizes and 
stations, from the peasant Clare to 
those polished people, ladles aad gen- 
tl^nen, who have audience enough in 
tiieir own circles, and do net, we 
suppose, feel much want of the public, 
which has no extraordinary interest 
in them, crowd upon Miss Mitford*s 
pages. Some pleasant correspon- 
dences, too ; bits of poetical autobio- 
graphy, and one strange trial, with 
much description of places identified 
with, and belonging to, the tribe of let- 
tered and legendary folk, fill up the 
volumes. Then there are j^pses of 
the house where, without the dear 
father of other and more struggling 
days— solitaiy, except for the little 
maid and faithful man who are her 
attendants— but still in a very bright 
and cheerful atmosphere, followed by 
the honour and the love which her 
long life has won, and rich in many 
friends— the lonely firesh-hearted old 
lady lives among Uie rural influences 
she loves. Sad to think that, sinoe 
then, harsher attendants, pain and sick- 
ness, have come into her quiet rooms; 
but without a word of such unwelcome 
visitants doses the book of two years 
agie— the cabinet of recollections— of 



cherished verses and treasored memo- 
ries, strung upon the thread of her 11£b. 

Something like a leave-takings, a 
final salatation, and farewell, are 
these graceful volumes, so that it is 
no nuAll surprise to find an entirely 
new production from the pen which 
has laboured so long. The history of 
the present book, and its appearance, 
seems to be this : Miss Mitford, not 
mudi given to loBg stories in her own 
person, has had in her mind and 
imagination, for more years than are 
to ht reckoned, the germ of a tale, 
we bdieve in a considerable degree 
foottded upon fact — a tale unhinted 
at in any other of her works, Tery 
likely from the cherished idea of pro- 
ducing it some day in full and per- 
fect form. This bdoved plan would, 
in all likelihood, have shared the 
fate of many another fancy, and gone 
with her untold to her grave — far 
may that final resting-plaoe be from 
the mistress of Swallowfieldl — but 
for the remonstrance of a bold friend, 
who, little given to dallying in his 
own affairs, seized upon the coy 
imagination, and urged it into being. 
We have already given, in Miss 
Mi^rd*s own words, an aoconnt of 
the state of physical hdplessness in 
which this tale was written, and we 
can only hope that the stir of a retom 
to her old world of busy labour, and 
all the little commotion of publica- 
tion, may do the invalid good, and 
that it may please her in her retire- 
ment to know how many people, in 
how many spheres and places, have 
had pleasant readings of old, and 
dear associations, recalled to them by 
the very name and announcement of 
another tale of hers. 

The story of AtkerUm is more dis- 
tinctly a story than Miss Mitford*s 
sketches generally are. There is 
the strange and sudden enrichment 
of a sweet little country beauty- 
there is a proposed match ^* for 
money," in which the fortune- 
hunter, strange to the temper of his 
kind, is as unsdfish and unmercenary 
as the most devoted lover oould be — 
there is a great house and family 
falling to decay and ruin, which 
nothing but this money can redeem — 
and there is an equal fortune, the 
other half of a dead miser^s collect- 
ingS| for which it is impossible to 
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find tiie rightful h6ir;^a8t of all, 
there la a goyerness, a ^^ perfect 
woman, noblj planned," self-denied, 
refined, and delicate as ever poor 

fentlewoman was; and tbis pensive 
nt by no meanfl] pining Honor 
Cliye has been in former times 
deeply beloved by Major Delancy, 
the heiress's compelled suitor, and 
has rejected him, reason unknown. 
Lord Delancy, the Major's stately 
but tender father, is persecuted by 
a visionary Tillain of his own near 
kindred, who holds over all his 
estates and lands the infallible power 
of mortgagee, and who makes only one 
brief personal appearance, remain- 
ing quite as illegible and indistinct a 
personage after it as before. Katy, 
the little heiress, a rosebud of six- 
teen, one of Miss Mitford's peculiar 
and delightM rural heroines, though 
she does not seem much displeased 
dther to be wooed or married till 
the very last moment, is as good- 
humouredly indifferent to Major De- 
lancy— whom, neyertbeless, she likes 
better than any man she knows, 
except his father — as heart could 
desire; and we are a little puzzled 
ftt first to know whether anybody 
is in love at all— if Honor r^ected 
out of pure inclination, or if the 
Mi^ has not learned indifference 
to his first love. Be that as it may, 
the Major proposes, and Katy ac- 
cepts, to the much satisfaction of 
vfldous plotters concerned, and eveir- 
thing goes^'on very quietly till the 
mairiage-dav. The moving spring 
ci the book— the lawyer, Stephen 
Langhtem, who is everybody's Mend, 
—has given singular orders to leave 
the names bla^ till his arrival, 
in the settlements. This same day 
is the last on which the mortgage 
can be redeemed, and the universal 
cBmax of fate to bride and bride- 
groom, fiEtther and son. The lawyer 
IB late of arri^ng, little Katy begins 
to experience the reality of being 
mairied and leaving home, and finds 
it by no means so easy a business 
as she expected. So, as she ffets 
time to watch the looks of her biide- 
groom and her governess, a glorious 
tiiougfat strikes upon Ka^ — self- 
emancipation and general comfort — 
and when the lawyer arrives at 
last, the bride springs into his 



firiendly arms, begging of him to 
endow Honor forthwith with half her 
fortune, to leave her at home, and 
let her firiend be nuurried in her 
stead. Mr Langhton does not con- 
sent to this; but he, too, had his 
motives in leaving the names blank 
in the marriage-settlement ; and our 
readers must ascertain for themsdvos 
by what fury cbance it is that 
Honor Glive can be made the bride 
instead of Katy Warner by an instant 
8ub8titnti(m, and Atherton Hall be, 
nevertheless, redeemed and estab- 
li^ed to the Ming house of Delancy, 
and everything go welL 

We mnst pause for a moment's 
remonstrance. No masculine hand 
has made such encroachments on 
one of the rights of woman — that 
most primitive and inalienable right 
which entitles her to be ^* wooed, 
and, not unsought, be won," as the 
female writers of this generation. 
If the right of asking be in some 
sense a mark of snperiori^, consider, 
gentle ladies, the power of r^eo- 
tion is no contemptiDle might As 
for choice, good lackl do yon think 
these poor gentlemen have a shadow 
of freedom in this all - important 
affair more than yoiurselves ? Not so. 
Yonder noble hero vowed his heart to 
an ideal lady of romance — he has 
got the dumpiest good woman who 
ever made a shirt or a pudding ; and 
that brave fellow, whose ima^nary 
love was to be the very dove of 
doves— he plays but a small fiddle 
now at home. Chance and fate, those 
heathenish deities, seem to hold their 
last stronghold in this affair of mar- 
riage, and the passive side of the 
endumted line has to the full as good 
a chance as the active, not to speak 
of such inferior matters as natural 
fitness and original faitent. The 
last person whom we- could have 
fancied likely to aim a blow, ever so 
lij^tly, at this fundamental privilege 
of womankind, was Miss Mltford; 
vet even Miss Mltford proves herself 
Infected by the prevailing sin of 
modem feinale authorship. Why did 
Hon<»r Clive pnt up wiui that blank 
in the settlements?— why be content 
with orange blossoms, whose original 
destination was for another head than 
hers ? — and why take so littie asking 
before she relented ? Fie on Honor 1 
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Little KatT benelf would have done 
better, with nothiog but inatinct to 
guide her, though ahe waa atill leas 
a woman than a child. 

Leaving onr solitary fanlt-findlng, 
who would not have a friend at 
Atherton great fum?— who wonld 
not fly on swiftest wings of express 
at the slightest breath of hiyitation 
from snch a land of plenty?— who 
woold not fast all day of set purpose 
to do justice to that groaninff tea- 
table, with all its dainties, whereat 
the critical mouth waters from mtrt 
hearing ? The house is presided over 
by Mrs Warner, grandmother of the 
heiress, a ** gentleman" farmer, and 
bom gentlewoman^ — undignified, it is 
true, by the actual accident of good 
descent, but a lady by right of all 
the natural grace and simplicity 
which belongs to the name ; and by 
her daughter-in-law, and contrast, a 
bustling country; housekeeper, Mrs 
BeU, &ty*8 mother, a widow for the 
second time. Very bright, and true, 
and real as are these personages, 
they scarcely equal their locaUty. 
Look at this sketch, exterior and in- 
terior, of the great farm of Atherton : — 

* There were few honses which wore 
more oompletelj the outward show of 
comfort and prosperity than the Great 
Farm at Atherton. It was a large square 
substantial building, with fine fruit-trees 
ooTering the upper part of the walls, and 
jessamine, honeysuckle, and China roses 
clustering round the windows. The green 
court, which dirided the bouse from the 
road, was gay during nine months of the 
year with flowers and flowering trees ; 
and boasted still some lingering spikes of 
hollyhock, a stray blossom of olore and 
scarlet geranium, and branches of that 
most f^grant of roees which is called ' of 
the four seasons.' The mignionette, too, 
and the riolet, still mingled their delicious 
odours. People who sincerely lore flowers 
contrire to make them blow sooner and 
later than others. We see this in the 
poorest cottages, and here was no porerty 
to contend with. On one side of the 
court was that most affluent of all terri- 
tories, an immense orchard — a perfect 
grore of fhiit trees, cherry, apple, pear, 
plum, and walnut, at their tallest growth 
and fullest bearing. Behind was a large 
kitchen-garden, and on the side opposite 
to the orchard a magnificent fiurm-yard, 
a huge and indescribable mixture of 
riches and mud. Behind that came 
poultry-yard and rick-yard, horse-pond 



aad duck-pond, haras, ttaUet, eaii-hoBae% 
eow-hooses, doTeootea and pig-siiefl, witk 
all their inhabttaats, biped and qiuulrs- 
ped, fbathered and unfeathered, ti ererj 
denomination. 

''Eyerythlng throTe in this female 
household, from the flocks, whose numbera 
were counted by thousandi, down to 
Katy*8 bees. 

** The parlour, the ooauaon Uring-room 
of the ftnily, was smaller than, to judg« 
ftrom its appearance, any room in that 
house ought to ha?* been, dtoeen, per- 
haps, on that aeoouAt— people who caa 
command large rooms baring a frequent 
tendency to use small ones. 

*' It waa a sort of excresoenoe on on« 
side of the dwelling, a kind of after- 
thought, with a sunny bay-window com- 
manding Uie Ikrmyard, from which it 
was only parted by a low paling and a 
slip of turf, and giring a peep at the hi^ 
road. 

" A snug and dieerfbl apartment, after 
all, was ti^t little parlour, crowded with 
furniture, trou the good old lady's high- 
backed chair to the low stool on whidi 
Katy, whenerer that mercurial little per- 
son did stay fire minutes in a place, used 
to sit at her grandmother's feet 

" In the centre waa a small Pembroke 
table of dark mahogany, somewhat rick- 
ety; at the end a sideboard of the same 
material, the drawers groaning with 
stands of spirits and bottles of home- 
made wine, the top corered with miscel- 
laneous articles, Mrs Warner's large Bible, 
surmounted by a cookery book, occupy- 
ing one comer, whilst Mrs Bell*s enor- 
mous work-baskets and work-bags orer- 
iUled the other; a beautifbl jar of dried 
grasses, Katy's property, occupied the 
middle. Katy's possessions, indeed, might 
be traced ererywhere. Her litter, Uring 
and dead, cumbered the walls and the 
floor. Btirds, kittens, skipping-ropes, 
bridles, riding-whips, and battledores, 
were distributed all oTcr the room, whilst 
a fat spaniel called Flora lay basking be- 
fore the fire. 

''Two triangular cupboards occupied 
two opposite comers, of which one was 
so crammed with dosely-packed glass 
and china that it was dangerous for any 
unaccustomed finger to attempt to extri- 
cate cup or saucer fVom the pile ; whilst 
the other was filled to bursting with 
articles of daily call, tea, sugar, lemons, 
nutmegs, and gingerbread. Fruit at all 
seasons, and cakes of many denomina- 
tions, completed the array. No one 
could enter that room without tasting the 
light seedcake— diet-bread Mrs Wamer 
called it — compounded firom a fkmily re- 
cipe a hundred years old ; or the green 
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^Mibenj wine, flunons as that of Mn 
rrimroee, iparkliiig and efferresoent aa 
champagne. It was the rery temple of 
hospitalitj. 

''A side-door opened into a hall, which, 
periiaps, might laj equal claim to that title ; 
a large flagged apartment, with a wide 
open hearth and a hearj oak table, on 
which business of eating and drinking 
was going forward all daj long. The 
materials, it is tme, were somewhat differ- 
ent, consisting not of such kickshaws as 
cake and wine, but of solid beef |in its 
most ponderous form of round and sirloin, 
massire bacon, and mightj ale. All the 
comers and goers of the farm paid a risit 
to the stone hall, and it maj be suspected 
that they occasionally made an errand for 
no better purpose." 

From this bright scene of plenty, to 
which the good lawyer, the spectator- 
personage of the story, carries tidings 
of fortnne, as nnlooked-for as they 
seem to be nnneoessary, we go at 
once to the faded magnificence of the 
Hall, baronial and grand, indeed, but 
depressed by the consdonsness of 
coming min— and so onward to the 
incidents — ^if incidents they can be 
called—of the proper tale. Then 
there is a Rectory, with its learned, 
profound, and simple master, its *^ ele- 
gant*' mistress, and a glimpse of their 
family, with whom neither we nor the 
story have very much to do. Much 
less di^poified, but of greater import- 
ance, IS a certain small imp called 
Jacob Stokes, between whom and the 
heiress there exists a true ** twinship 
of soul," and who is Katy*s favourite 
footboy and attendant in all drcum- 
stances, and her referee in eveiy 
emergency. Here is a full-length : — 

" Jacob Stokes, a true country boy,'had 
not yet arrired at the age in which coun- 
try boys delight in finery; those days 
were yet to come. At present his ten- 
dencies lay so much in a contrary direc- 
tion that Katy, whose first thought had 
been to procure a new suit for this de- 
voted follower, found the new suit want 
renewal so often that she had been fain 
to coax Mr Langhton into giving the Ather- 
ion tailor a permanent and unlimit- 
ed order for Jacob's apparel. Even this 
magnificent provision sometimes flailed. 
Jacob's tastes were semi-aquatic, so that 
his clothes were as often wet as dry. 
Jacob was a climber, and spent in the 
air— that is to say, on the tree-tops after 
•quirrels and birds' nests— much of the 
time not passed in the water, so that 



his jacket and trousers were much oflener 
torn than whole. 

" On this unlucky day both misfor- 
tunes had befallen the young gentleman. 
He had torn his everyday jacket and 
trousers in the most unseemly manner 
the night before, in an encounter with a 
jagged branch in his descent fh>m a fir- 
tree; which tree he had mounted to 
secure a pair of ring-doves, intended as a 
present for Miss Honor, having preferred 
the total ruin of his raiment, and some 
damage to his skin, to the possible loss 
of the birds. Whilst on this very morn- 
ing an awkward ducking from a boat on 
the Mere had soaked his Sn;iday gar- 
ments through and through. 

'* Poor Jacob was an orphan, so that 
there were no kind female fHends to sew 
up his rents or to dry his wettings. In- 
deed, Mrs Bell, who used to declare that 
even Katy's fortune could never stand 
Jacob's waste, was one day heard to ad- 
mit, in a fit of relenting, * that to be sure 
the child had never known the comfort 
of a mother to scold him.' So he put on 
such rags as did not offend against de- 
cency — probably the pre-legacy suit; and 
being rather ashamed to present himself 
at the Hall stables— where, being a great 
favourite with masters and men, he was 
usually mounted on such occasions — he 
made his appearance on his own old 
donkey, and happening to fall in with his 
unfKend, Mrs Bell, got sent off so peremp- 
torily, that when inquired after by his 
young mistress, neither he nor Marigold 
could be found." 

We may add that Jacob turns up 
at the very crisis of an accident when 
his young mistress wants him most ; 
and that Jacob, a mortal Fuck of 
good fortune and good humour, is 
always '^ handy," and good at need, 
appearing by intuition at the most 
necessary moment, and in the most 
necessary place, all through the tale. 

Such is AtherUm^ Miss Mitford's 
longest tale~a picture drawn firom 
memory of the woodland scenes and 
daylight pleasures which the writer 
is no longer able to enjoy in person — 
yet a picture as fresh and true as if 
every leaf and lily-bell and sunbeam 
were copied from the direct and pre* 
sent inspiration of this sweet spring. 
The additional Tolumes conjoined 
with this, to make the magical three 
of publishing custom, consist of a col- 
lection of short stories, vaiying as 
widely in scene and period as in modes 
and times of prior publication — among 
them some Highland tales, only too 
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hasty nd hethaiT, too veiudvit k 
tarUnB and Scotticisms to be true— a 
OomBon error with EngUsh maaviac- 
tares of Scottish narratiTe. Thejnrap 
altogether was scarcely of samdent 
importance to warrant a second pub- 
lication, and will not increase — few 
snch eoUections do — their anthor's 
fiune. 

A kbidly'fiuewdl to one <tf Eng- 
land's sweetest laadseape-paiaten, 
one of Batore*s most genial story- 
teUers I fll-natiire itself cannot de- 
tract finom the bright and pleasant 
repatatkm which follows her to her 
retirement, whither, we are sure, the 
qrmpathj and good wishes of thou- 
sands of unknown friends go with her. 
Plaudits or noisr approbation were 
out of place, and discordant, both to 
her labovsand herself ; the warmo^ro- 
tnra of personal gratefolnees and affeo- 
tkmate admiration has long been her 
own ; and the dearer satisfaction still 
onst remain to Miss Mitford of hav- 
ing written nothing in all her connec- 
tion with literatnre which the strictest 
oenaor eoold wish unwritten now. 
Her readers have not learned a single 
guile from her unaffected pages, nor 
turned revolting from a misrepresented 
truth ; the secrets of human nature, 
iriii^ she has laboured to reveal, have 
aol been the dark and dreary motives 



of aettshnesa, but Ooae meltingB «f 
nobler generosity which make poor 
men grcit, those impulses of self-far* 
getting which are the heroiflBB of 
common life. No svstem of beliei^ 
and no class of men, has met infostloe 
from her gentle hands. ^ Fm wo- 
manly" are all her jndgmenta and 
strictures; and leaving the modem 
social His and domestic traitors to 
those thai know than better, ha art 
of love deals with the household an- 
gels, the open-eyed and candid ^nritT- 
which rejoices not in iniqui^, and 
that brave trust and confidence which 
foars no evlL Digginr under tiie 
homely soil for gold and Jewels, or, 
humbler quest, for the coming grass- 
blades and young buds of floweia, is 
a loftier oceupation than that other 
husbandry which lays the ciod aadn 
to show the convolutions of the hid- 
den worm; and rem«nbering how 
often her search has fomd a vein of 
sweeter life in the ungracious seeminif 
of nature— how often her hmd has 
rescued from superficial c<mtempt an 
unconscious gleam of worth or human 
nobleness, we leave Maiy Russel Afit- 
ford in the quiet of her old age, and 
in the fragrance of her gentle faaM, 
with good wishes which none will ra- 
frise to echo, and with a kindly ftra* 
weUI 
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Dear EBcmr, — By the above date 
joo will perceive that I have shifted 
m J qaarters since last I wrote to you. 
It is a far flight from the Italian Bou- 
levard to the Puerta del Sol — ^not as 
regards time or distance, for, thanks 
to the Bordeaux railway and the fast 
mail-coaches thence to Madrid, the 
few hondred miles are got over in less 
than a hundred honrs, indoding ample 
pauses for provender, although none 
for sleep. The actual distance be- 
tween the two places must be esti- 
mated, not by leagues, but by the con- 
trast they present Although Ma- 
drid, its hihabitants and government, 
diligentiy copy Paris, the imitation is 
so abominable, and the i^rogress as 
yet made so small, that it takes some 
time for a new-come traveller to dis- 
cover the attempt. It is hardly Uir 
to the Spanish capital to visit it direct 
from Paris. It is like suddenly ex- 
changing choice Burgundy or fragrant 
claret for the most ordinary Ar^da 
wine that ever flowed out of t^ un- 
savoury month of a tarred pigskin. 
The majority of English visitors to 
Spain come to Madrid from the south, 
after lingering in Andalnsian dties, 
and to this gradual breaking in must 
be attributed their lenient manner of 
discoursing of the shabby little capi- 
tal which the Spaniard, in the pnde 
of his heart, sets far above every other 
group of houses upon the earth's sur- 
face, dedaring it to be the *^ only 
court" worthy of the name, and re- 
marking, that where Madrid is talked 
of all the world beside is mute. Tot 
it is the Spaniard's failing to take his 
geese for swans, and to assume airs 
of prodigious superiority on behalf of 
himself, his country, and his towns ; — 
a self-sufficiency which perhi^ con- 
tributes to his happiness, but certamly 
retards his improvement. Few take 
the trouble to combat bia extrava- 
gant pretensions — as, indeed, it is not 
worth while — and so he continues 
in his delusion, which probably n« 
amount of proof or argument would 
suffice to di^l. He possesses, more- 
over, an eflfectual cuirass against all 
wounds his national vanity might 



otherwise receive from the comments 
of foreigners. He has made up his 
mind, and hiid down as a rule that none 
but Spaniards can judge themselves 
and Spain. He has affected to believe 
until he really bdieves that he him- 
self, and all things pertaining to him, 
are inscmtable and mcomprehensible 
to the eyes and undentandings oi 
aliens. His diaraeter, his laws, his 
government, his customs, his revolu- 
tioas, h» l^|;islation, and his amu^- 
menta, are thhigs to be looked at, 
wondered at, and, if we please, ad- 
mired, but no stranger has a ri^t to 
criticise or to imagine that he compre- 
hends. Even his finaaees— certainly 
a complicated subject, but for instruc- 
tion in whose intricades a large 
number of foreigners have paid high 
enough— ase supposed to be whoHj 
beyond the ken of islanders and con- 
tinentals, and only to be understood 
by tiie nations of the enigmatical pen- 
insula. The dearly-bought lessons 
have left no hitelligence behind them ; 
if esrious Britons would like to have 
more at the same price, they know 
where to apply without risk of re- 
fusal. But it is mnch to be feared 
that, however %fUm they might repeat 
the eoorse, tiie result would ever be the 
same. Their judgment of the things 
of Spain woold never be indorsed as 
correet by the natives. It would be 
reedved with a shrug and smile of in- 
dulgent compassion, and would at 
best be set down as '^ very fair for a 
foreigner.'' Foreigners, however, find 
it difficult to sibscribt to the singular 
doctrine by whidi they are assumed 
to know as little of Spain's real con- 
dition, and of Spanisk character and 
institutions, as of that edestial empire 
which, until the other day, has existed 
in a sealed enrdope. Audacious in- 
dividuds have been found who have 
dared to think that, by bringing to 
the task common sense and common 
eyedght, they might form an estimate 
of the country and people of S|pain 
suffidently accurate to be written 
down for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of their fellow-conntryBien, and 
who, by carrying out this presumptu- 
ous dttign, have saeoeeded (some of 
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them, at least), in conyeyiDg the in- 
formation, and giving the amusement 
they intended, and (nearij ail) in ex- 
citing the scorn and indignation of 
Spanish writers. Limiting myself, 
for the present, to the capital of the 
country it is so perilous to meddle 
with, and so hard to understand, I 
will venture, friend Ebony, to give 
to you, within the compass of a let- 
ter, some of the impressions I have 
formed during my few months* so- 
journ in this sun -scorched, wind- 
blown, sand-surrounded viiia y carte 
of Madrid. 

As regards the town itself, for Ma- 
drid, although a capital, is not a city, 
but onlv a ** town and court " — " very 
noble, loyal, and heroic'* are some of 
its various titles — I shall say little, 
for it has been often and well described, 
and I have better hopes of interesting 
you by talking about men and man- 
ners than by discoursing of brick, 
stone, and mortar, of churches, pal- 
aces, and monuments. To one coming 
from London or Paris, Madrid has a 
paltry appearance. Of small size, 
there is little besides the throng and 
bustle in its streets, which are lively 
and crowded, its magnificent palace, 
and a few other fine edifices, to remind 
the stranger that he is in a capital. 
It has three handsome streets— that 
of Alcala, extending from the centre 
of the town to the gate of the same 
name, that of Atocka, also of great 
length and sufiScient width, and the 
Calle Mayor. The others are chiefly 
narrow — as, indeed, is desirable in a 
place where, for three months of the 
twelve, the heat is African — tortuous, 
and composed of houses, most of which, 
although lofty, are mean in their ap- 
pearance. As to the far-famed Puer- 
ta del Sol, where gossips congregate, 
and whither, on first arrival in Ma- 
drid, all foreigners run, as they did 
in Paris to the Palais Royal in the 
days t>f its glory, I can only say, al- 
though the comparison may be scouted 
as a libel, that it reminded me, when 
I first saw it, of that classic and 
Hibernian spot known as the Seven 
Dials. Some of the buildings that 
anrwvnnii jj gye, I admit, of a supe- 
tion to those in the Lon- 
(which, by -the -by, is 
a puerta as the one here, 
e that gave its name to 



the spot having long since dis 
ed), — the MmUteno de la Gobe 
(Ministry of the Interior) is a larg^ 
and solid, although not a hiuidsoiDe 
structure, serving also as the main 
guardhouse, and oonaeqaeotlj tte 
place against wliidi, wboi inaniTeo- 
tions occur, the insnrgeots* int 
efforts are directed — and fire oat of 
the nine streets that there debouch are 
amongst the best in Madrid, — ^bot, 
nevertheless, there is a certain re- 
semblance, such as may someCiiDes 
be traced between cousins several 
times removed. The Paerta dd Sol 
itself is an open space where severil 
streets meet; at its western extremis 
it dwindles into the Calle Major ; at 
its eastern end is a church, Uie verj 
shabby one of Buen Suceso, of wfaid^ 
before you get this letter, there win 
be scarcely one stone left upon an- 
other, it being in process of pnlliiig 
down. The present Spani^ govern- 
ment, with M. Sartorius, Coont ot 
San Luis (who a few years ago was 
an underling in a provincial news- 
paper ofSce), at its head, has adopted, 
as its rule of conduct, a servfle and 
ludicrous imitation of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. It aims at the re- 
vival of absolutism, and seekSy whilst 
ripening its designs, to divert and 
occupy the nation*s attention by a 
system of what it terms material im- 
provements. Accordingly, v«rioi» 
small boons have been granted ; pass- 
ports have been dispensed with, since 
the first day of the present month, 
in the interior of the kingdom ; and 
passengers* luggage is allowed to 
enter towns without examination. 
Before this last regulation came into 
force, Spaniards travelling in the 
heart of their country were liable to 
have their baggage searched at any 
town they passed through, to see if 
it contained contraband goods. Other 
small ameliorations of this kind, and 
of some practical utility, have beai 
made, but the great dbplay of minis- 
terial wisdom and enterprise has been 
in the capital. M. Sartorius has 
learned that immense bodies of work- 
men find employment in beautifying 
and improving Paris; he has heard 
speak of the magnificent Rue de 
Rivoli, new bomevards, artificial 
rivers, and other things of the kind, 
and he has been fired with a noble 
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emulation— pretty mach as the frog 
was when it imitated the ox. He 
bas began knocking down in every 
direction, widening one street, cat- 
ting tbrongh another, connecting 
others — commencing, in short, far 
more alterations than he will remain 
in office to see execnted. Bot his 
grand scheme is the enlargement of 
the Faerta del Sol, in which he has 
contrived to excite the Qaeen's in- 
terest, and by which he has particu- 
larly disgosted the corporation, and, 
still more so, the shopkeepers around 
the j)kiza^ whose houses are to come 
down in order that the contemplated 
improvements may be effected, and 
who thus find themselves despoiled of 
their lucrative position in the busiest 
thoroughfare of Madrid ; whilst they 
feel tiiat their prospect of compensa- 
tion, from this poverty-stricken and 
nnscrupulous government, is a bird in 
an extremely remote bush. Many 
remonstrances were made, and the 
corporation (here an influential body, 
to which belong persons of high rank 
and position) passed a vote of cen- 
sure on the scheme; but the im- 
perious San Luis snapped his fingers 
at their opposition, got a royal order 
for the carrying out of his plans, and 
continues the work of demolition. 
This is wholly unnecessary, and a 
mere waste of property and money. 
The so-called improvements are de- 
sired by no one class or body of per- 
sons; but there is a rage here for 
modernising and Frenchifying. It is 
pretended that the Puerta del Sol is 
not large enough for the traffic and 
assemblage of idlers that there 
daily takes place. I perceive, how- 
ever, that I have not completed the 
brief sketch I proposed giving you 
of its aspect The form of the square 
is oblong and irregular. In front of 
the church, now crumbling to its 
foundation, is a projecting slab of 
asphalt, which gradually narrows as 
it juts out into the piaza. This was 
a great resort of loungers until the 
dust from the falling church drove 
them from it. The remainder of the 
square is paved, and open to vehicles. 
Thia, however, does not, nor ever did, 
in the least incommode the idlers, 
speculators, sellers of oranges, ven- 
ders of fresh water, and peripatetic 
boot-cleaners, who make up the habi- 



tual frequenters of the place. To those 
must be added what mav be termed 
the floating population of passengers, 
—the Fnerta del Sol being a sort of 
focus or centre through which every- 
body passes to go anywhere, as may 
be imagined when I mention that at 
least six out of the nine streets that 
open upon it are the most frequented 
in Madrid. The position of the ha- 
UtuU of the place, of those persons 
who pass there several hours of every 
day, is regulated in great measure 
by the position of the sun. As soon 
as the rays of that luminary become 
too powerful to be braved with im- 
punity, which is the case in Madrid 
in March or even earlier, (the Spanish 
proverb says, In el mes de Ftbraro^ 
busca la scmhra elperro, in February's 
month dogs seek the shade,) the fre- 
quenters of the Pueria hourly shift 
their position to escape them. In the 
middle of the day, when the sun has 
encroached upon nearly the whole of 
their territory, they may be seen pen- 
ned up in comers Uke sheep in a fold, 
the line of shade the barrio. Then is 
a fine time for the water-sellers, with 
their monotonous cry of Aguaderol 
qmen gtdere aguaf their jars of porous 
clay, and their capacious tumblers, 
kept as bright as the crystal element 
they dispense at the price of a farthing 
a glass. Their customers are nume* 
rous, for the thirst of Spaniards appears, 
unquenchable and everlasting ; and 
their stomachs, stimulated by garlic, 
red pepper, and other heating condi- 
ments, are ever disposed for a douche. 
The composition of the throng is 
motley enough. For a great part 
of the day, mining speculators rorm 
a considerable poison of it — ^mining 
being still a great fashion and furor 
in Spain, which is abundantly rich in 
minerals, but whose mining affairs are 
generally awfully badly admmistered 
— half negligence, half robbery, as not 
a few of our countrymen have found to 
their cost. Then there are persons 
who frequent the Pueria me£f^J to 
hear the news and hawk about the 
gossip of the hour, others who make 
appointments there, and others again 
who go because it is a condition of 
their existence to stand, forhalf theday, 
draped majestically in their cloaks, and 
twisting paper cigars in their fingers ; 
and the Fuerta del Sol is as good a 
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fdftca to do this is nj othcrin Madrid, 
and livelj and amnsing to boot. One 
also sees on the FuertOy and at the en- 
trance of the streetd leading into it, 
gentlemen of eqaivocal aspect, in 
shabby brown cloaks, and^cAo (sqnat) 
hats, low-crowned velvet hats, with a 
broad brim tarned np all roimd nntil 
it is on a level with the crown, to- 
wards which its edge is carved. This 
hat, which is worn more or less in all 
parts of Spain, is evidently the na- 
tional hat, if antiquity and general 
nse (amongst the lower orders) gives 
it a claim to that title. It is mani- 
festly a reminiscence of the Moor- 
ish tnrban, of which in form it is as 
close an imitation as a stiff hat can 
be. It is difficnlt to conjectore the 
vocation or calling of the gentlemen 
who, thus attired, stand in gronpe and 
singly abont the purlieus of the Pu* 
erta; but, if physiognomy be any guide, 
they are better met in the crowded 
ftreet than on the lonely mountain 

Eath. Here and there pass blind men, 
egging, vending flying-sheets of news, 
or seeking to pilot themselves (no easy 
task) through the tolerably dense 
crowd. Every person who comes to 
Madrid b struck by the great number 
of blind men it contains. Whether it 
be cnriosity to see the capital that 
brings them here, or whether they be 
natives of the town, deprived of sight 
by the eternal glare, and dust, and 
want of shade, which, in conjunction 
probably with the rarified air of Ma- 
drid, (perched as it is on a lofty plain, 
half a mile above the level of the sea), 
breed ophthalmia, and other diseases of 
the eye, I am nnable to say. The 
shops in 3Cadrid are, generally speak- 
ing, anvthing bnt handsome or spa- 
cious, (although some in the Parisian 
style have lately been attempted), and 
those npon the Puerta del Sol are for 
the most part exto^mely shabby, with 
the exception of a few at the entrance 
of the Carrera San Geronimo, now one 
of the best streets, bnt formerly a 
ooontry road leading ont of the town 
tothecfanrchofthesamename. Here, 
npon onr right hand, as we stand with 
onr backs to the anlncky chnrcfa of 
Bnen Saceso, avoiding as well as we 
can the clouds of lime-dnst that rise 
fron its falling masses, are the doers 
of two shabby shops, with nothing dis- 
played in their windows, and in and 
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ont «f wfaicfa a sftreMi of 1 
perpetually §owa. These are < 
or licensed agar shops. Tobaooo ii 
here & govenuBOit mooepoly, 9m m 
France, and of eoiiree the dgafs ere 
suooply execrable, fir wone than aith 
of the Pyrenees, where one tads toler- 
able cigars, drawing pretty freeij, smI 
tasting of nothing worae dian the best 
brown P*P^; whereas here, (the 
noxions famnence of a Spanish govnn- 
ment making itself e veij whe re Mt), 
the estameoB vend things tompoefd of 
some incomprehensible weed, which 
yon can wring out like a damp towel, 
and which it is hardly poarible to hght 
without the aid of bellows. Forts* 
nately in Spao^ the snoggler Is ever 
at hand, and one can get ctgara 
where than nnder gevemmoit 
pices. Still there is an ianeose 
sumption of the deleteiions 
produced-^ the Spaniard living i 
like a woodcock, by snctioii 
smoke, and water hmg indispeasabto 
to bis existence. It is thne, however, 
to get ont of the Pnerta del Sol ; but 
before doing so we may jost step- 
across the road, mi KkA ki at eee 
more shop, or rather into a wide door- 
way, with a closed half deer, behki# 
which are to be seen two or three men 
and a wooden tray, whose partitioBS 
contain grimy eardb, whilst in front of 
it, encnmbering the pavement, aie a 
crowd of ai^>Ucant8, and idlers, and 
sundry beggars, some of the latter ex- 
hibiting distorted limbs and other ns- 
pleasant mfirmities, and all whiningly 
soliciting an alms fi^m the persons 
who walk away from the door with 
the dingy tickets in their hands. It 
is the mendicant^ hope that tht anti- 
cipation of pleasnre may warm the 
heart to charity. On the waH, bard 
by the shop, is a large placard, at foot 
of which, in a vignette of mdest exe- 
cntioB, a bnll of feroeions nspect is 
seen in ^e act of goring a horse, whose 
rider rolls in the dast We most not 
wonder at the crowd, nor at the de- 
mand for nndean pasteboard, nor can 
we think that the hopes of yonder 
poor wretch with a shrivelled arm wffi 
be disappointed. The ^ noble cava- 
liers** to whom he appeals in that 
high somiding Castilian, thi^ seems t» 
give dignity evoi to a beggar's whuML 
will snrely not rofnse ^te mndi coveted 
cmtrtot which are solicited of ^ 
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^* fi»r tbe k>ye of God and of the moat 
t)le88ed Yir;^.'* This m the despacko 
dm Mble*— te office where are sold 
tickets for to-morroVt boll-fight. 

In Madrid, the very h^idqnartors 
of maas-gom^ bdl-riogingy taper- 
Iraraing, aid bigotry — where It took 
^e Qtmoat efforts of diplomacy, and 
a unanimous cry of indignation from 
the English and French presss to ob- 
taiA the concession of a few square 
yards of gromid wherdn to bury Pro- 
testants in a somewhat more decent 
manner than in the stalls of a stable, 
(the place of their interment preri- 
oii8ly>— I need hardly tell you that 
Paasion-week is observed witii ex* 
treme rigour. The women and the 
more deront of the man pass neariy 
the ndiole of tiieir time in churches^ 
and fast ezeeedmgly; for a portion of 
the week no horses or vehicles are 
anffsred to appear in the streets, and 
fioktos on sentry, md on all duties, 
carry theur arms rerersed as at afhne- 
nd. With Saturday m'ght this rigor- 
ous observance ceases, and Easter 
Buaday beholds the reepeniag of the 
theatres, and the commencement for 
tiie season of the Spaniard's darliag 
divasioB, the bull-^its. And here I 
should be perfectly jvstified, following 
tbe example of most visitors to Spain, 
who commit to paper th«r experiences 
of the country, either for the printer 
or for their friends' entertidnnient, in 
inflicting upon yon a full, true, and 
paiticnlar account of a OMTttlti cb /ofotf, 
detttling the death ef sundry horses, 
the feats of jnc<9dor and mmtadory and 
the dan^iter of each one of tbe eight 
bulls usoally sacrificed on such occa- 
skms. From this I willingly refirain, 
the thing being really not wortii all 
the papo^ and ink that have been be- 
stowed iqxm it ; but wHl endeavour 
to give you in few words a general 
idea fd the scene, striking enough in 
0ime of its particulars. 

From the Puerta dd Sol to the bull- 

atiie road is straight and easy to 
The street of Alcala, beginning 
at tiie former, ends at the entrance to 
the latter. The Alcala itself is a 
feature in Madrid, and deserves a 
word of mention by the way. At its 
lower end, where it quits the Puerta 
del Sol, and ascends one of the small- 
est of the hillocks upon which Madrid 
isbaUt^it is of no great width. Here- 



abouts there is much traffic of dili- 
gences, mules, and other means of eon- 
veyance, for there are many coach 
offices in the Calle de Alcala, and at 
a short distasce up the rise we come 
to the only hotel-— property so to be 
called — that Madrid possesses. A 
few years ago there was nothing of 
the kind in the town, only boarmng 
and lodging-houses, and inferior /on- 
das suited to die lower ordcffs, mule- 
teers, travellers by cart, and sudi like. 
Spaniards have little enterprise, and 
not the remotest idea of oomfort, as it 
is now understood in most other Euro- 
pean countries, and it needed the 
intervention of foreigners to establisb 
the Fonda Peninsular (Peninsular 
Hotel), which is kept by some very 
obliging Italians, and is certainly a 

reat convenience here, altbou^ there 
scarcely a fourth-rate town m Eng- 
land, or a third-rate one in France, 
Germany, Switzeriand, or Belgium,, 
where a bettor appointed inn would 
not be found than thh^ the first, best, 
and only one in the capital of Spahu 
The advantage of the establishment is, 
that whereas, before it was opened, 
travellers arriving in Madrid had 
'sometimes to apply at half-a-do»ii 
boarding-houses before finding the- 
accommodation Uiey needed, eroraally 
if they were a pnrty, or had ladies 
with them— they have now onh* to 
go at once to tbe Peninsular, and are 
there pretty sure to find rooms, sudt 
as they are, until they have leisure to 
seek quarters that may suit tiiem bet« 
ter. The hotel has sufficient origi- 
nality to merit description. You enter 
by a wide archway, not unfrequ^tlr 
nearly blocked up by a couple of dili- 
gences or a string of muleS) aBd,pas6kiff 
the avenue to the coadihiff yard and 
stables, ascend a broad dd-fiuhioned 
staircase. The building has been 
the palace of a grandee. It is in the- 
dd Spanish fashion, a hollow quad- 
rangle, enclosing a large paiU or 
court, round which are the stables, 
and whence ascend, for the dekctar 
tion of the guests whose windows 
look upon tiie inner balooniies of the 
building, loud shouts and songs and 
many oaths of muleteers; and, in 
warm weather, and especbdlv after 
rain, a steam strongly indicatmg the 
vicinity of mules and horses, not kept 
with quite so mudi care as is to be 
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i¥hich are of stone, are occupied by 
the people, amongst whom mingle 
here and there enthusiastic amateurs, 
who apparently consider it more 
^^ sporting*' to mix with the mob 
than to avail themselves of the reserved 
seats. These, which are in rear of those 
occupied by the lower classes of spec- 
tators, are numbered and secured by 
tidLCts taken beforehand at offices 
opened for the purpose in the town. 
On enteringthe precincts of the circus, 
you find a host of ragamuffins offering 
theur services, in hopes of a real or 
two, to point out to you your place, 
which otherwise you would have 
difficulty in finding in a building of 
such vast extent. As it is, you are 
quickly conducted to, andinductedinto 
it. There is no confusion or crowding 
— the bull-fights are perhaps the only 
institution in Spain that is carefully 
and well reflated in all its particu- 
lars — and without quarrel, squeezing, 
or scuffle, twelve thousand spectators, 
all, it must be observed, in the best of 
humour and highest spirits in anticipa- 
tion of their pet pastime, are com- 
fortably installed to witness the ex- 
citing combat. Above these seats, a 
storey higher, in themost elevated part 
of the circus, are boxes, accommo- 
dating ten persons in each, and which 
are taken by families and parties of 
firiends. There many ladies go. Not 
that there is any lack of well-dressed 
women— in smart gloves and double 
opera-glasses, as at the theatre— in the 
reserved seats — or of female children 
of all ages, including infants in the 
arms of their wet nurses, who are 
permitted to go there (or at any 
rate manage to get there) without 
fear of the possible effect of the ex- 
citing and sanguinary spectacle upon 
the lacteal functions, llie interior of 
the ring is full of people (any one 
may walk in until the preliminary 
ceremonies commence) talking in 
groups or strolling to and fro over 
the sandy surface that is soon to be 
abandoned to the bull and his assail- 
ants. Amongst them are to be flfien 
parties of small boys playin 
one urchin enacting the anii 
the others bait him with t 
kerchieft, in imitation of t 
with titeir cloaks. At the 
a drum the crowd makes f 
exits from tiie ring, and 



dear out, accelerated in its progress 
by a party of cavalry, which now 
enters and marches round in line. 
Then come the body of buU-fighters, 
preceded by two alguazils, and headed 
by the matadores or slayers, who walk 
in procession across the ring, in aU the 
glory of their gaudy apparel, pro- 
fusely embroidered with gold and 
silver, and make their obeisance be- 
fore the box of Count Quinto, the cor- 
rigidor of Madrid, who superintends 
and regulates the whole proceedings : 
an alguazil rides in and delivers to 
an attendant the key of the stable 
where the bulls are confined, and, 
almost before he has cantered out, 
the stable door is thrown open, 
and the first victim starts into the 
circus. 

What follows has been many times 
described. In the combat the men on 
foot display great agility and dexteri- 
ty. In those on horseback I recog- 
nise much less merit;. They have less 
opportunity of displaying skill and ac- 
tivity. Their prindpal duty is to sub- 
mit to be rolled in the dust, and to 
risk a dangerous squeeze under their 
horses, ft is rare that they are in- 
jured by the bull,— the gaudy varlets, 
with their cloaks of crimson and pur- 
ple, yellow or sky-blue, being ever at 
hand to distract his attention as soon 
as he has overthrown horse and man ; 
but they not unfirequently receive se- 
vere internal injuries, from the weight 
of the horse falling upon them. Their 
lance blades, or rather points, are very 
short, not intended to injure the bull, 
but only to irritate him. It might be 
thought that the chief merit of the ^i- 
cadores would be considered to consist 
in turning away the bull and saving 
their horses ; but such is not the case. 
The death of the unfortunate steeds is 
indispensable to the gratification of 
the untender Spaniards, and a bull's 
merit is estimated by the number lie 
lays bleeding in the dust Mount^ 
upon a horse whose ^^^^^,^ ^"® 
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from the prick of the Unce and betakes 
himself elsewhere, bat it is a cnivea 
beast that does this. What he ought 
lo do is to rash in open the horse, and 
thrust his horns into his belly ; and if 
at the same time be lifts horse and 
rider from the groand, and harU them 
to a distance, it is ail the more praise- 
worthy on his part. Often the horse's 
shoolder receives the terrible wound, 
as deadly there as in any other place, 
and the blood godbos forth in torrents. 
The man's leg would not unfreqnently 
receive the iujtuy, but it is thickly 
padded, and protected by iron grooves, 
concealed by chamois leather. Horse 
and man go down ; np come the chulot 
or footmen, and divert the bull's at- 
tention ; the man gets np to quit the 
arena and remoant himself; the horse 
sometimes remains where he fell, but 
oftener rises to be led from the ring, a 
piteous spectacle, or to be again be- 
strode, no matter how ghastly his 
wounds, so that they be not imme- 
diately mortal, and to furnish another 
tilt At this period of the fight one's 
sympathy is with the horses — feeble, 
stiff -Jointed creatures, that can hardly 
be urged into a canter, and that are 
brought up to the bull expressly to be 
gored. Later on, when the bull, har- 
assed, slavering, and exhausted, his 
tongue lolling from his month, his neck 
and shoulders covered with blood from 
lance-thrusts and banderillas, (barbed 
darts adorned with coloured paper, 
which are thrust into him to excite 
his fury), seems to decline further com- 
bat, and can hardly be urged, by the 
display of the matador's scarlet flag, 
to rush upon the sword that is to end 
his torments— one feels pity for the 
poor brute who has gallantly defended 
nimself without a chance of escape, 
against overpowering odds. One 
would think it were bnt justice and 
fair play that, after a stout defence, 
the bull should be allowed the benefit 
of his bravery, and restored to his pas- 
tures, bnt this is never done. No 
matter how valiant, he dies the death. 
If he be slnggish and nnwilling to fight^ 
darts trimmed with fireworks are 
thrust into his shoulders, causing him 
intense agony. Even this barbarous 
cruelty is nothmg compared to that 
perpetratad sometimes, bat not oftea, 
with an instmment called the meSa 
AiMiorhalfmooi. I will not dl%«st 



yon with an aocont of this 
it suffices to say that I luive 
even Spaniards style it cmel, ami amm. 
Spanish women avert their h^m^ w h e a 
it was put in pracUce. Soch sifos of 
compunction are, however, I must fe 
▼eracity^s sake add, of Tery rare oa> 
oarrenoe. Whea a bull poaitiT^ : 
foses to come within reach of ' 
and fairiy tmrns tail al the 
the spectators shoat for the dogs, wmA 
a fierce pack is let looae apoa hia^ 
The, risk ran by the torero, wett* 
trained and agile as they are, is aot 
great. The matadores, wbosa do^ 
it is to slay the bull with the aword, 
incur the greatest danger, and havn 
often marvelloos escapes. Tlma, at 
the fight on Easter Sanday, CadMuneii 
now esteemed the best buU-figkter ia 
Spain, missed his foodn|^ and r^ed 
under the four feet of the balL Had 
the animal been alert and fierce, it wm 
Cuchares' last fight. BatthebaUwM 
slow and blundering; hi an ii»taat 
the chulos had enveloped his iiead and 
horns with their doalcs, hlindiag aai 
confusing hia^ and Cuchares roee to 
his feet, brnshed the dast from liia Ur 
and bowed, gaily smiling, to the aa» 
dienoe. Somiething similar o ccnuii 
to him at the second fight of the eea- 
Bon ; at which his preeenoe was aa- 
certam, he having gone to Icill baOs 
at Seville. Telegraphic me ssages 
were received of his whereaboats^ a 
special train was prepared for liiai oa 
that part of the road which has anil| 
and the mnch-desired chaaqiioa ai^ 
rived in time, doabtless somew h at 
weary from night travelling. Ia the 
ring, however, lie showed his osmd 
gaiety and activity, bat h ad one danger* 
ous faU in the bnlTs path. The tame- 
ness of the be«it, which was anxiooi 
only to escape its teimeBtoia, and re- 
peatedly leaped the iaaer bacrier ot 
the arena, facilitated his resoae by the 
light iatatry cbalos, whose nimble- 
ness and ready aid are often most ser- 
viceable to the matador. The bolls at 
the second fight were so execrably bad 
— in the Spuish sense— that is to say, 
so nnwilling to fight, that the indigna- 
tion of the andimoe rose at last to a 
perfect storm, which teioasly breke 
forth when it had besa fisoad aeooe- 
sary to haoMtring ooe bull, to mks 
fi re wor ks to soother, and to set dep 
apeaa third, wldch ebstiantolr » 
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fused to £u» the Itnce, and trotted 
tranqulllj off to its stable door. The 
andlenoe made op their minds that 
these were not balls, bat mere steers; 
that they were swindled by the im- 
presario; and that the corrigidor, who 
presided, had made the matter worse 
by giving the signals (for banderillas, 
matador, &c.) at the wrong moments. 
Then rose from bench and box a hor- 
rid howl— y^ls, whistling, groaning, 
sboats of '* To prison with the Sellor 
Corrigidor t ** — a tremendoas tomalt, 
modaced by ten thousand tiiroats. 
Independently of the disappointment 
to the pnbllc, the worse the balls the 
greater the cnielty, since so many bar- 
barons devices are resorted to to incite 
them to oombativenesa, or to avenge 
upon them their poltrocmery. 

As I before mentioned, childrea of 
all ages and both sexes are taken to 
ball-fights. Thos early trained, it is 
not snrprising that they con^detely 
l<»e sight of the omdty of the sport, 
which tends, there can be no donbt, 
to render Spanish women nnfeminine, 
and to harden the hearts of Spanish 
men. None of these Castilians, even 
of those who may be the most hamane 
and considerate for their fellow-area- 
tares, ^)pear to entertain the slightest 
idea that animals can snffiar. They 
laagh and exnlt when the fieiy darts, 
gnapowder moxas, are dexteroosly 
Btnck in the billys d&oalden, emitting 
brilliant balls of green and red fire, 
and making the wretched brnte caper 
and dance with pain, and they calmly 
contemplate the laiiunoos and nnne- 
oessary crafty of the medMi /una. As 
to the horse, he Is presumed to be 
utterly caUoos to all that can be in- 
flicted on him with heavy whip, lan- 
cet-like rowel, or tremendous horn of 
balL His existenoe, whUst in the 
ring, is a series <rf tortures. FifBtbeis 
apmred till his flanks stream with 
blood,then gored(often ki h^-a-doaen 
places betore he falls), and finally, 
when he can hardly lottMr, he Is vio- 
lently beaten, either to get him out of 
-the circus, or to urge him to (me last 
despairing diarge. Oalm and smiling 
are the countenanoes of yonder deli- 
cate dames as the teoe bull withdraws 
his horn, reeking to the very root, 
and tiie poor defenceless rooi n t mte ^ 
tottering lar an instant, £idls ever on 
liisside. l^d^MMrtoY goodbnUlI 
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and a loud baas of approbation, min- 
gled with enthusiastic shouts, runs 
round the circus. Some icoeigners 
become fond of the buU-ring, and 
deeply interested in its yidsffltades; 
but many more look npon it with in- 
difEerence and disgust — indifference 
arising from the sameness of the sport, 
and disgost excited by the wanton 
cruelty by which it is disgraced. The 
most striking part of the spectacle, ia 
my opinion. Is the vast circus cram- 
med with twelve thousand spectators, 
eager, excited, delighted, forgetting 
Spanish gravity, and unable to restrain 
their passionate enthusiasm ; starting 
from their seats at a bold hit or narrow 
escape; screaming,shoating, laughing, 
and throwing their hats into the rinff, 
as at a theatre people tiirow garlands 
to a favoorite performer. On a torrid 
summer's day, in a glare of light, 
when the atmosphere quivers with 
heat, and the bulls are at the fiercest, 
and the excitement at the maddest, 
and the gay colours of the people's 
dresses give additional brilliancy and 
character to the sosne, the sight Is 
one not to be matdied out of Spain, 
and which leaves an impressicm not 
easy to be eflaced. 

But enough of bulls and their 
baiters. Whilst in season, and when 
good, th^ constitute one of the great 
topics of conversation in Madrid. 
Politics and the theatres are the other 
principal sutjlects of discussion— the 
latter to no very great extent, unless 
when some especially popular piece is 
brought est, or when Madrid is visited 
by foreign singers of renown. The 
Italian opera here has generally a re- 
spectable company, and occasional^ 
an effort Is made, and a star of the 
first magnitude is attracted hither 
firom Paris or London. The house 
itself Is handsome, and Its decoration 
In front of the curtain is rich— crim- 
son linings to the boxes, and gold 
mouldings on a white ground. The 
whole of the pit Is laid out in stalls — 
oooMnodious arm-chairs completely 
covered with crimson velvet. The 
effect of this is very good; It Is that 
of a handsome drawing-room. The 
whole appearance of the house Is aris- 
tocratic, and the audience is well 
composed, although a doUar la the low 
price of admission. Both men and 
ladies habltnaUy go well Pressed, 
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(dren being a nuttar to which im- 
mense ImporUnoe is here atUched by 
both sexes), bat there exists none of 
Uiat rigidity as to admissible coetome 
which excites the amusement and in- 
dignation of all foreigners who Tisit 
L^on. No lynx - eyed janitors 
rigidly exact sable mdescribables, nor 
b a oolonred crarat a badge of excla- 
sion. As regards the mosicai taste 
of the aadience, it is not great They 
reaort to the opera chiefly as a lounge, 
to chat with their firienda^ hear the 
news of the day, and wile away the 
erening hoars,doabtles8 tedioosenongh 
to people few of whom have any par- 
salts, and who rarely or never read 
anyttiing more amusing or instmctiye 
than the bald columns of a Spanish 
newspaper. Besides the Italian opera, 
which is the Teatro Real or theatre 
royal of Madrid, there are balf-a-dozen 
other houses, with actors of various 
merit, and where the performances 
consist chiefly of pieces translated 
fh>m the Fr^ch, with interludes of 
dancing and instrumental music. At 
one of these theatres, di^ng Lent of 
this year, a German company exhi- 
bited TabUaux Ftron/ff, rendering pic- 
tures of sacred subjects by the old 
masters — such as the Cracifixlon and 
the Descent from the Cross. I am 
inclined to doubt whether such perfor- 
mances would have been encouraged, 
or even tolerated, in England ; and 
whether the personification of the 
Saviour on the Cross by a stroUing 
posture-master would not there have 
been deemed irreverent ; but here the 
representation was considered highly 
edifying, — and, moreover, as the bills 
announced, it was permitted and ap- 
proved of by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities at Rome. 

You will probably expect me to say 
a few words about Spanish politics, 
the most intricate of all subjects, and 
the most unsatisfactory to discuss. 
The present political condition of Spain 
may be broadly stated in a few lines ; 
it could hardly be explained in many 
pages, so full is it of anomalies that 
could exist in no country but this. In 
the first place, as regards the Sove- 
reign, who has of late acquired so un- 
enviable a notoriety. Twenty years 
ago, more than one-half of Spain flew 
to arms, to defend, against the remain- 
ing p<Mrtion of the nation, the question- 



able rights of an iafittt prteoew whose 
claim to the crown owed its streags^ 
and supporters to her aMoetataoB wiib 
the idea of a free and ^^ ^ flttmh rn sl 
government, for wbo9e maintfaafr 
her mother pledged heieelf. After 
a sanguinary war, her pertinai 
triumphed ; the '^ Innooeot Isabel," ss 
her subjects then called the ebUd, 9m 
whom Uiey had dieeHullj made vast 
sacrifices, and freely pomed ovt their 
blood, was seated— firmly, m it thea 
^)peared-HnKm her father's throae; 
and Spain, loag distracted bj iafees- 
tine strife, hoped for traiuiiiillity, pr»- 
gress, and prosperity. It was but i 
dream. The diUd-qseea had scsroelf 
reached womanhood, afler a storaj 
minority, troubled t^ freqooit is- 
snrrections and inceesant intrigaes, 
when she began willUlj to estrange 
the affoctioa and respect her snbjeas 
were so well disposed to eatertaia to- 
wards her. Selfish indifierenee to then- 
welfare, dissolute private ooadoct, 
and, latteriy, a scarcely diagmsed in- 
tention of imposing upon them a mk 
as despotic as that to escape fitm 
which they had fought in her £avoar, 
and made her their queesy are the effi- 
cacious means she has employed to 
render herself despised and detested. 
The commencement of her nnpopnla> 
rity was unquestionably her lioeotioai 
life. Although the world has obtained 
some inkling of her improprieties 
through newspapers and other chan- 
nels, it has yet no idea to what an 
extent they nave been carried ; but 
in Spain it is well known to every- 
body. I do not echo mere gossip^ or 
untrustworthy reports, when I lei 
you that the excesses *that have bean 
shared in by the iM^esent Queen of 
Spain find no parallel except in the 
annals of the Orleans regencj, and of 
tbereignoftheFifteenthLonis. Togra- 
tify her vicious propensitieB, thedangh- 
ter of Ferdinand YIL (well woithjr of 
her sire) has not scrupled to assocuUe 
herself with men ana women of low 
birth and station, whose companioa- 
ship alone is disgraceful to one in her 
exalted position. In a small oapitsl 
like Madrid, containing an idle and 
scandal-lovkig population, everything 
becomes known. It would not appesr, 
indeed, as if very great precantioos 
were taken to conceal ooadoet which 
the queen ought to have known wooli 
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sink her fathoms deep in her subjects* 
estimation. For it is to be observed, 
and history shows it, that Spaniards, 
however great themisgovennnent they 
have submitted to, have never patient- 
ly tolerated profligacy on the part of 
the females of the royal family. Nor 
do they now. Snllen silence on the 
part of the people, when Majesty drives 
abroad, and a resolute holding aloof on 
the part of the more respectable por- 
tion of the aristocracy, sufficiently 
mark the nation's dlsesteem. When 
iirst this nnfortnnate princess aban- 
doned the limits of propriety, the dis- 
order of her conduct was flagrant. 
Within the last two years, or there- 
abonts, she has attached herself to one 
favourite, who has assumed great as- 
cendancy over her, and whose ambi- 
tious aspirations, real or rumoured, 
have more than once excited public 
indignation. Considering her mother's 
shameful neglect of her ^ucation, and 
the disastrous marriage into which she 
was ensnared by the vilest intrigues, 
the Spanish nation might perhaps 
have been disposed to close its eyes, 
to a certain extent, to this liaison^ 
had it been conducted with decorum, 
and had the object of her Majesty's 

E reference kept strictly aloof from po- 
tics. Neither of these two conditions 
have been observed, and, in the latter 
respect especially, great offence has 
been given. I have akeady remarked 
^at here everything sets known. 
Manv things are doubtless exagge- 
rated — many false reports spread; 
but these pass away and are forffot- 
ien, whilst the truth remains. It is 
true — and undeniably true — that a 
young cavalry officer of the name of 
Arana is all-powerful at court, where 
be has introduced a number of his own 
friends, and established a sort of co- 
terity or camariUa^ that surrounds and 
influences the queen. It is true, that 
applicants for court favour know no 
surer channel by which to obtidn their 
wishes than that of this young man ; 
that aspirants to power— Imean to the 
highest offices of state, to the ministry, 
and the presidency of the coundl— do 
not scruple (such is the corruption ot 
this country and the vileness of its 

Sublic men) to seek his society, to 
atter him, and to make him their hi- 
timate companion, and continually to 
show themsdives with him in public 
VOL. Lxxv.— no. ccccLxrv. 



places ; and that some of the minis- 
ters now in power do not think it be- 
neath their personal dignity, or that of 
their office, to retain place by deferring 
to this person, and to avail themselves of 
his influence and intercession to carry, 
in high quarters, points which they 
otherwise might have to abandon. 
The ascendancy acquired by this fa- 
vourite over his sovereign is highly 
perilous, and may ultimately prove 
fatal to the Bourbon dynasty in Spain. 
It is not surprising that the daughter 
of Ferdinand VII. and of Queen Chris- 
tina (who, although it once suited her 
purpose to assume the mask of liberal 
principles, has repeatedly proved her- 
self a despot at heart\ and the niece 
of the present King of Naples, should 
be disposed to absolutism, and form 
plans for getting rid of those consti- 
tutional trammcSis which she considers 
an offence to her sovereignty. When 
the late Duke of Parma was on a vL^it 
to Madrid a few months ago, he saUI 
to his royal cousin, who was enchantod 
with his random scatter-brain mode 
of talking and acting : ^^ They tell me 
you have still got some remains of 
old-fashioned usages here^elections, 
and chambers, and thinss of that kind. 
Why do you not give them all a kick 
over (puntapie), and be mistress in 
your own house?" The queen greatly 
relished the advice, which was per- 
fectly in accordance with her secret 
inclinations, and with the plans she 
has long intended to carry out as soon 
as an opportunity offers. Her abso- 
lutist tendencies are stimulated by the 
favourite, who was brought up with 
Pezuela, the present captain-general 
of Cuba, and his brother, and who, 
like them, has a strong leaning to a 
despotic government. The Spaniards 
know this, and detest the mvourite 
accordingly. Although, in fact, no 
cotfp detat could make the condition 
of the nation practically worsa, or the 
tyranny that exists ^ater. All that 
remains of the constitution is its sha- 
dow and its name. The rights and 
advantages it was to guarantee to the 
people have all been swept away. 
The press is tongue-tied, and on the 
slightest pretext the editors of news- 
papers are imprisoned and transported. 
The ministers, in a minority in the se- 
nate, dare not assemble the chambers, 
whose meeting would be the signal of 
2x 
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their downfall^ and, I folly believe, of 
0ach stormy debates as would set the 
oonntiyinaflame. Throngfaont Spain, 
al the present day, there is no sort of 
secnrity for either person or property. 
All is done by nkase, and there is no 
appeal from the grossest injustice. 
An unoffending man*s property may 
be confiscated, or himself shipped to 
the Philippines, upon the most ridicu- 
lous accusations, without a trial, and 
without possibility of redress. Upon 
the slightest suspicion, and merely be- 
cause they belong, or are believed to 
belong, to political parties opposed to 
the government, half-pay officers of 
all ranks, who for years have lived in 
retirement, and aloof from public af- 
fairs, are suddenly ordered to quit 
their abodes and take up their resi- 
dence at the opposite extremity of 
Spain, usually in some wretched town, 
whither the transport of themselves 
and families is a ruinous charge upon 
their slender means. In short, I could 
fill a longer letter than this will be by 
enumerating all the species of oppres- 
sion and ii\jastice to which Spaniards 
are at the present day subject, and 
against which they have no remedy. 
That they still submit to them is the 
strongest possible proof of the nation's 
weariness of revolutions and civil 
strife. 

There is one feature of the cotem- 
porary history of Spain, upon which 
it is very difficult to expatiate with 
reasonable hopes of obtaining cre- 
dence from foreign readers. When 
Hadji Baba was questioned by his 
countrymen respecting the absence of 
some of his front teeth, and, feeling 
ashamed to confess that they had been 
knocked out in a drunken broil, attri- 
buted their absence to a violent gale 
at sea, which had blown them out of 
his mouth, he was readily believed. 
But when he told of skatmg on the 
Serpentine, and related that he had 
seen water so hard that he had walk- 
ed over its surface, his friends set up 
a shout of incredulity, and set him 
down as an egregious liar. It is not im- 
probable that, if. Mowing the exam- 
ple of various travellers in Spain, I 
were to draw upon imagination for 
a thrillhig sketdi of banditti in the 
Sierra Morena, property garnished 
with picturesque desperadoes, over- 
^nmea diligences, fUnting women, 



and heroic rescuers, yoa would rod 
and believe, althoagfa in tnitb bands 
of robbers are now almost nnbeard of 
in this country — the profession to 
which Jos^ Maria, and otberB of la 
stamp, gave such celebrity and di^ 
nity, having now dwindled into a sort 
of petty larceny business, carried on by 
cowardly rateros^ from whom traveOefs 
have little to fear, and the Sierra Mo- 
rena being daily traversed in as modi 
security as any road in Enrope. Bst 
if I expose to you, in all their naked- 
ness and deformity, the iniqaitous pro- 
ceedings of those respectable thieved bj 
whom Spain is more grievously m- 
fested than ever she was by highway- 
men, you will tax me with exagg^^ 
tion, when in reality I shall be speak- 
ing within the truth. It is easy to 
understand that in England — where, 
with all public servants, from the pre- 
mier to the porter, probity is the rule 
and malpractice the rare exception — 
many would receive with incredulity 
a statement of the universal cormptkn 
that prevails amongst Spanish offi- 
cials. But it were ridiculoos indeed 
to estimate Spaui by the British stan- 
dard. It is hardly possible to find 
two countries more diametrically op- 
posite in every respect. In onr own 
we behold the triumphs of energy and 
industry over many natural disadvan- 
tages ; here the prodigality of nature 
is unresponded to by the activity oi 
man. In England ngid honesty and 
intelligent toil ; in Spain shameless 
corruption, procrastination, and sloth. 
Amongst Englishmen it seems the 
generid conviction that labonr and 
steady application form the only 
avenue to prosperity ; if the Spaniard 
cannot get rich without hard work, he 
remains poor, drapes himself in his 
doak, lives upon next to nothing, 
smokes his paper dgar, and retains a 
profound conviction of his own dig- 
nity and worth. But, put him on the 
scent of an empleo, a plan of some 
kind, and he is active enough^in his 
own peculiar way. He will in trigne 
and natter and manoeuvre, and hannt 
anti-chambers, until he obtains tin 
much-desu^d post. When at last ho 
gets it, it is perhaps but a small thing 
— some eighty or a hundred pounds a- 
year, hardly worth, one would sro- 
pose, the trouble he has taken to ob- 
tahi it. Those who imagine tha*. 
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have little acqnuntasce with the men 
and ways of Spain. When the derk 
of Copmanhorst received permission 
to slay three fat bnclcs a-year in the 
royal forests, Coeur-de-Lion expressed 
his conviction that the jolly ontlaw 
would make it a pretext for annually 
killing thirty. The Spanish poacher, 
whose arms are qnill and inkstand 
instead of bow and quarter-staff, 
takes a similar license. His salary 
may be but a paltry ten thousand 
reals, but his friends would think him 
a fool if he did not, upon the strength 
of that, and in virtue of his office, 
contrive to expend five or ten times 
the sum. Accordingly, his wife and 
children are seen elegantly attired in 
the Frado, his dandified sons lounge 
in their opera stalls, and he himself 
takes his ease at his club. How he 
does all this for the money, is expli- 
cable only by the two words, bribery 
and corruption. This is no secret to 
anybody, but none think the worse of 
him on that account. Ascending in 
the scale, the case contmues the same. 
From the petty subordinate to the 
prime minister, the system suffers no 
change. Each robs according to his 
opportunities. Observe yonder stately 
gentleman, rolling by in a well-ap- 
pointed carriage with coroneted panels. 
He is still a young man, and, but a 
few years ago, was an unknown derk 
in a private office, poor, and not of 
very good repute. Gifted with auda- 
city, and with that slippery, unscru- 
pulous, sleight-of-hand cleverness, 
which in Spain is often a passport to 
power, although in other countries it 
would lead a man at most to that sort 
of distinction attained by Barrington 
thepickpocket, or Bobin tiie conjuror — 
he has ascended in the sodal scale by 
huge leaps, passing over the heads of 
hundreds of better men than himself. 
He is now titled and a millionure, his 
breast is covered with stars and deco^ 
rations, and he is the councillor nearest 
to his Boverdgn. It is certainly not 
out of a Spanish minister*s salary that 
he has economised, during the short 
time that he has recdved it, the 
princdy fortune he is well known to 
possess. Yoor dmplidty will exdte 
nnbonnded astonishment in any Spaii- 
iard of whom yon inquire how this 
f(Htunate adventurer accunulated his 
wealth. If Ministers of State are not 
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to make then: fortunes, who, in the 
names of Mercury and Plntus, are so 
to do ? It seems considered here that 
a statesman's paramount and first duty 
(to himself), when he is so luckv as to 
attain office, is to get rich. And it 
may truly be said that it is a duty in 
which few are here remiss. They are at 
no loss for opportunities. Wide lati- 
tude is allowed, and jobs are matters 
of course. The press dares not expose 
them, and Madrid sodety is lenient, for 
not many of its members can show 
hands perfectly dean. Not long ago 
I passed an afternoon in the Frado — 
the Hyde Park of Madrid — with a 
Spanish friend well versed in the chro- 
nicle of the capital for the last twenty 
years or more. Out of all the gay 
equipages there parading to and fro, 
there were not a dozen which had not 
been set up with gains more or less 
ill-gotten. For, amongst the higher 
classes here, probity of any kind is 
rare enough ; and as to political pro- 
bity, it is almost unknown. Men 
who have been guilty of things whidh 
in England would drive them frt^m 
society, and probably to emigration, 
are here ndther shunned nor censured. 
There are so many in the same case 
that, if aU were expelled, the dubs 
would be emptied and sodety broken 
up. 

The unfavourable ontUne I have 
just drawn will very likely appear to 
you as improbable as skatmg did to 
the Fersians ; but confirmation of its 
truth may easily be obtained from 
any foreigners of ordinary intelligence, 
having the use of their eyes and ears, 
and the desire to observe and obtain 
information, who have dwelt even for 
a moderate time in Madrid. Evidence 
of it is also to be gleaned from the 
conversation of Spaniards themselves, 
although they are ready enough to 
resent imputations cast upon their 
country ; and are sorely vexed when 
they see their unfavourable traits 
gathered together for the instruction 
of other nations. Then it is that they 
faU back upon thdr old pretext of 
Cosas de EsjK^ki — things unintelli- 
gible to foreigners. They have a nop 
tion that strangers who write about 
them prefer exposing thehr worst 
traits and institutions to pnttkig their 
good ones in relief ; whereas, in the 
miyocity of oasefr— espedaUy as far aa 
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English writers are concerned — ^I have 
observed the contrary to be the troth, 
and have noted a great deal of good- 
natured forbearance, and a desire to 
show the oountrj in its best light 
And many of the worst points of Span- 
ish character and usages escape the 
observation of the mere toorist, who 
comes to Spain with little or no know- 
ledge of the language, desirous to be 
amused, disposed to be indulgent, and 
consequently more anxious to seek 
beauties than defects, and takins a 
rose-coloured view of all around him. 
Moreover, what I have now written 
to yon roust be understood as apply- 
ing especially and exclusively to Ma- 
drid, of which Ford gives a severe but 
true description, when he says, that 
" it is the centre of empeHos^ jobs, in- 
trigues, titles, decorations, and plun- 
der, to which flock the vulture tribe 
of place-hunters and prelencUcenies^ 
who, under this sun, breed like mag- 
gots in carrion. The desert comes up 
to the ignoble mud- walls, the meiones 
are inns for beasts, the peasant who 
flcratches the fields beyond them is a 
barbarian, whilst inside lives the 
worst popuhcho of the Peninsula.** 
The colours are here laid on with a 
broad brush, but they are not the less 
lifelike. The said Ford, be it said, en 
passanty may look out for lapidation if 
ever he revisits this country, where his 
book has been read by some, and a 
notion of its contents and general 
tenor been conveyed to many, and 
where it is considered a most imper- 
tinent and perfidious production, 
in which the amount of occasional 
praise is wholly insufficient to com- 
pensate the running fire of stinging 
sarcasm kept up from the first page to 
the last Spaniards have a particular 
horror of being held up as a frightfhl 
example— like the confirmed drunkard, 
whom the itinerant preacher of tem- 
perance took to travel with him. And 
yet, in their present condition as a 
nation, that is almost the only use 
they can be put to. When we con- 
sider their degraded state, the corrup- 
tion of their court and public men, 
the venality, want of energy, and de- 
ficient education of the better classes, 
the misenr and penury of the lower 
orders, the state of the countir's 
finances, and the tyranny under which 
It groans, it is impossible to deny that 
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^ain is what the Yankees call " a 
caution ** to Europe. 

Having named the finances, a word 
of terror and continual stumbling- 
block to Spanish ministers, I must de- 
vote a few lines to that most rottoi 
department of the administration. 
When, after travelling through Spain, 
and observing the wretched condition 
of the rural population, which furnish 
an important portion of the revenue, 
one pauses in Madrid, and notes the 
immense number of place-holders, 
pensioners, half-pay men, and the 
like, and the constant embeazlement 
and peculation that goes on, one mar- 
vels how it is that anything that 
ought to be paid is paid, and how any 
finance minister, however skilful and 
cunning, can contrive to get throng 
a year without utter bankruptcy and 
disaster. It is hardly possible to see 
greater poverty and misery than is to 
be witnessed in most parts of the in- 
terior of Spain. Along the seaboard, 
things are better; there is a ready 
outlet for produce, which the inland 
provinces do not possess, and the lu- 
crative trade of smuggling comes to 
the poor man's aid. Recent attempts 
htfve been made, by the government 
and its organs in the press, to repre- 
sent smn^ing as greatly diminished, 
indeed as neariy extinct. This is 
merely dost in the eyes of the credu- 
lous. At particular points, a diminu- 
tion may possiby be shown, but along 
the French and Portuguese frontiers 
the contraband trade is as lively as 
ever, and will be so as long as the pre- 
sent absurdly high UiTitta are main- 
tained. And the Spanish government 
may be very sure, and is perhaps not 
altogether unaware, that a vast deal 
of smuggling is carried on through the 
Custom-house itself, with the conniv- 
ance and complicity of the persons 
there employed. Taking into eonri- 
deration the cost of the expensive 
Custom-house establishment, (there 
are double and treble Imes of revenue 
posts\ and of the corps ofcarabmeroe 
or mifitaiT custom-house officers, it is 
calculatea that the sum spent in col- 
lecting the duties on importations is 
greater than their amount. There are 
Ytry many important articles, of large 
and inevitable consumption in Spain, 
on which the duty is actually prohi- 
bitive, althoDgh they cannot be mann- 
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factared in this ooontrj except at 
enormoos prices, and of inferior qua- 
lity. Prominent amongst these are 
woollen and cotton staffs, npon which 
successive governments have been de- 
terred from diminishing the duties, at 
least to any nsefal extent, by fear of 
the turbnlent population of Catalonia, 
the most industrious and perhaps the 
most flourishing province of Spain, 
bat whose interests are diametrically 
opposed to those of the rest of the 
coontry. If Catalonia were lopped 
off from the Peninsula, and set aifloat 
in the Mediterranean as an indepen- 
dent island, the task of the Spanish 
finance minister would be greatly 
simplified. He would merely have to 
lower bj one-half (in some cases by two- 
thirds'^ the present imposts on foreign 
mannfactures, in order to annihilate 
smuggling, increase Spanish exports, 
and secure a large revenue from the 
Custom-house. At present no minis- 
try that could come into power would 
feel itself sufficiently strong to risk 
such a step. Each successive admini- 
stration has to struggle against a host 
of political foes, watching their op- 
portunity to overthrow it; and if it 
meddle with the tariff to any serious 
extent, it is very sure that Catalonia 
will lend a hand to its enemies, and 
afford them a ralljing-point, and a 
fortress whence to carry out their 
designs. It is said, I know not 
with what truth, that Se&or Mon, the 
finance minister in whom Spanish ca- 
pitalists have most confidence, is con- 
vinced of the necessity of a gradual 
but great reduction of the tariff. I 
cannot foresee the day when it will be 
possible for him or any other minister 
to reduce to practice convictions of 
that nature. It would require a much 
stronger government than we are 
likely to see in Spain, until such time 
as faction is crushed, and a strong na- 
tional party formed, having at heart 
the welfare of the country m prefer- 
ence to private interests. As yet the 
very elements of such a party are 
wanting, and Spain seems likely to 
continue, as she long has been, blessed 
with a fine climate and a fertile soil, 
rich in every advantage that nature 
can shower upon her, but cursed with 
the worst of governments. 

Whilst so many circumstances thus 
militate against deriving the advan- 
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tages that might be derived from 
Spain's position and natural wealth, 
an army of leeches and vampires prey 
upon her impoverished frame. The 
same amount of revenue that is now 
collected (probably after a time a 
much larger amount^ by oppressing 
the country and weighing heavily up- 
on the agricultural interest, might be 
obtained in other ways, almost with- 
out its being felt, as the result of 
judicious tariffs. This certain profit is 
thrown away,'sacrificed to the selfish 
fury of party strife, and to fear of a 
single province, which thus tyrannises 
over all Spain. Upon the other hand» 
an incredibly large portion of the 
revenue wrung from the hard hands 
of labour, and from the impoverished 
farmer, is squandered in premiums to 
idleness and corruption. Saying no- 
thing more of the pillage that is car- 
ried on in every branch of the ad- 
ministration, of the fortunes amassed 
by ministers, and 6f the lavish ex- 
penditure of their apparently mode- 
rately paid understrappers, I will 
briefly direct your attention to the 
system of pensions and half-pay. 
The Spanish papers lately published 
a list of the ex-ministers now living 
in Spain. They are one hundred and 
three in number, and the pension en- 
joyed by each of them is 80,000 reals. 
Formerly it was necessary to have 
held office a certain time, or to have 
performed certain official duties, in 
order to be entitled to a pension ; but 
this regulation, owing to the very 
brief tenure of many ministries here, 
was found inconvenient, and abolished. 
There was one cabinet that held office 
just twenty- four hours, having then 
been ousted by, if I rightly remember, 
some sudden piece of violence on the 
part of his energetic and rough-handed 
Excellency, General Ramon Narvaez. 
Its members duly receive their pen- 
sions to this very hour. And be it 
remarked, that pensions of this kind 
are always regularly paid, since those 
who pay them know not how soon 
they may be recipients, when un- 
punctnality would be disagreeable. 
Poor pensioners, officers' widows and 
the like, can bear to have arrears 
owing to them, though they starve in 
the meanwhile ; but the claims of ex- 
ministers are sacred, and must be at- 
tended to. Then, if we turn to the 
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army, we find It supplied with, at a 
moderate compntation, at least twice 
as many ofScers as it needs. As a 
matter of favonr, and to keep them 
in good-hnmonr and from plotting 
against the government, numbers of 
military men, who should be on half- 
pay, receive their fall pay, being 
nominally attached to the staff of 
Yarious captains-general, bnt having 
literally nothing to do except to draw 
tiieir money. The number of general 
oflScers in the Spanish service is per- 
fectly ridiculous. In Madrid alone, 
at the present moment, I am assured 
there are nearly two hundred and 
fifty— the capital being the centre to 
which they readily flock, to intrigue 
for more money and higher rank, and 
often to plot against the government 
when it aoes not give them what they 
desire. With such a host of officers, 
it might be expected that the army 
should be in first-rate order, thoroughly 
instructed, and fit for any service; and 
so it doubtless would be, for there is 
the making of excellent soldiers in 
the men, if one in ten of the officers 
knew anything of his profession, or 
ever thought of attending to his duty 
instead of busying himself with politics 
and scheming for his private advan- 
ta^. As to the commanders-in- 
chief, their chief care seems to be 
continually to change the uniforms of 
the troops, an operation which enables 
them to put something handsome into 
their own pockets ; and thus it is that 
since the war the Spanish soldier has 
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appeared in nearly all the colons o( 
the rainbow. One year he is gwdj 
in yellow, the next sober in btoe^or 
refreshing in green, the variatioD of 
hue being accompanied bjinnnnNr- 
able strange variations of hetd-ilRa 
and other details. British sciriet k 
now in the ascendant with thectnlrT, 
some of the officers being scaiteJj 
distinguishable, as far as dress goes, 
from those of England; whilst some of 
the light horse appear in the ntlier 
singular equipment of red coats, liBoei, 
and steel helmets. As regards tbe 
discipline and effidem^ of the troops, 
I doubt their being such as wonld «• 
able them to carry off many laords 
were they brought into line agiinst 
any army of tbe continent of Eorope. 
There appears to me to have been i 
falling off in these respects sinos tbe 
end of the civil war. 

I intended to have given yon sooe 
further particulars concerning ^ 
army, but I conjecture that few anniei 
have much interest for yon jost not, 
save those engaged, or about to be lo, 
on the Danube's banks. The littri- 
ture and drama of Spain mifht il* 
claim a few words, although both kJ 
just now in but a stagnant state, m 
not the length of this epistle wiii 
me that if the subject be not qai» 
exhausted your patience P'^^ 
is, and so admonish me to «>"5^ 
by signing myself your faii^ 
contributor and outlying bat tratt* 
telling 
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The sovereign moon, new-risen in Fiesole, 
Was showering light ; and over all the hills 
Rained breathless brightness. In the vale below 
Fair Florence slept. There, lost in lonely streets, 
And monrnfol galleries, the fearfnl beam. 
Sliding from vanlt to arch, or down dark courts, 
Flashed on the walls of guilty palaces, 
And showed them awe-struck. 

Bright, irom bridge to bridge, 
The Amo, shaking out great shafts of light. 
Or sharp, or curved, or zigzag (like the swords 
Of those arm'd angels set round Paradise, 
When dews were deep in Eden, and great flowers 
Steep'd in the light of the primaQyal moon) 
Severed the glittering darkness. 

From the heart 
Of the dim Dome, out of its muffled sleeps. 
The mighty Midnight tore, and toppled down. 
Bellowing from twelve hoarse, brazen throats, and fell 
Dead on dark roof-tops. Then a hundred spires, 
Swept by the flying finger of the hour, 
Shiver'd with tingling sound— clear-dashing chimes, 
And diapasons sweet of silver bells — 
Rolling the march of Hme into the dark ; 
As some great conqueror sweeps to unknown lands, 
With shawms and tromps, through startled provinces. 
Till silence, hovering back about the town, 
Settled at last, and slept ; while the great sky. 
Through all its deeps, vibrated like a bell. 

Then, at that hour, myself and Arthur rode 

With slackened reins, communing many things, 

About the purple bases of the hiUs. 

Until, from talk of bygone things and times — 

Old faces, which we feared to see no more — 

Old friendships, which the years had filch*d from us — 

Old kisses, preset on lips no longer warm — 

Old loves, which we rememberM with a laugh— 

And later loves, less fair, which made us sigh-— 

Silence, with some vague sense of mutual loss, 

Fell on us both. 

So, on without a word, 
Spell'd by the Fast, and flxing listless eyes 
Upon the pricking of our horses* ears. 
We wound through highways, whitening up the slopes 
By vineyard walls, green- mantled, where the grape 
Hung heavy in the moon. From upward lawns 
The innumerable Life, which hath no Past, 
But makes rich Present of the revelling hoturs. 
And holds ambrosial wassail in the dew, 
Chirruped and sang. The pulsing, vague fire4y» 
Opening and closing swarms of misty Li|^t, 
To fill the woods at fitful intervals, 
Swam, sparkled, wheeFd, and died into the dark. 
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The grass 8ack*d up the moonshine. De^ in dew, 
DreamM the dark umd. 

Then, all upon a sadden. 
Somewhere far off, and hidden up in leaves, 
An unseen nightingale with gusts of song 
Took all the lapsing silence nnawares, 
And shook the woods together for delight : 
As though he were the nighfs interpreter, 
Admitted to her secret heart, and there. 
Reckless, and mad for too much melody. 
Ceased not to babble forth, with frantic notes, 
All the dim meanings larking in the dark. 
And Arthur cried, '^ Grod bless the bird I He sings 
Just for the luxury of song ; nor cares 
Who hears, who praises, or what listeners pause 
Between the dark woods and the silent stars. 
When will you sing like him f '* 

" Alas ! *' I said, 
** With htm joy melts to music ; but there are 
Who sing for sorrow." 

*' Such a night as this—'* 
He answer'd, '* so brimful of light and life — 
Should know no songs but happy ones. Oh, who — 
Oh, who would live in England— mourn and mope 
In moist Decembers — sweat the day to death 
In close committees — ^yawn upon a bench. 
And bully burglars—doze out dull debates — 
Cram the dub-cant— and choke in smoky dens. 
Or Inns, and chambers of the dreary Law — 
When, here, mere being is enjoyment — life 
An active sense of joy without fatigue, 
When pleasant fancies stream through sun and shade. 
And crowd the circle of the summer hills? " 

" Why, yes," I said. " The old tale repeats itself. 
For rest— for rest the sailor cries whom storms 
Catch in the jEgean. Yet to him that works. 
Knowing he works not vainly — to whom the years 
Lead up some grand result — the soundest calm 
Comes out of crown'd achievement." 

" Nay," he cried^ 
" Think you, your County-Justice, fuss'd and grey 
With low importance, guerdons his dry years 
With aught more worthy than a little pomp 
Among the marketplaces ? Or those slaves 
That sell the joy of their delicious youth. 
And the green earth God gave them for delight — 
Fresh moms, and mighty sunsets, and still eves — 
For place and pension, worthy more than that 
Their toil obtains them— ribbons and grey hairs ? 
Oh ! shall the great intentions of the world 
Be spun round worms like these — as blind and deaf 
As the silk maggot in his dark cocoon ? " 

" All toil is noble," I replied, " if toU 
Be honest. For the purpose of the world 
Is not thrown up alone by one great mind, 
'^ the 



But all ma^ help it : as the corals build. 
Each for his separate use, in his own way, 
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That which becomes a marvel at the last, 
Complete in beauty. Oh, if vacant ease 
Be life, and life's best purpose — ^the chief good 
And crown of life—ei^joyment, to what end 
Live they that plough the gaping glebe in toil ? 
Or why do thistles grow where roses droop ? 
HaUi God so clumsily contrived His world 
That pleasure — His intention, as yon say, 
And human nature's proper aliment — 
Thrives nowhere, but is strangled on the rocks, 
Where hardy Pain blows wild, a vigorous weed ? 
But Gk>d gave man the savage world to tame, 
And bade him smite the stubborn earth, and said, 

* What thou subduest is thine heritage.' 
Oh, Labour is the Genius of the Lamp 
That brings us jewels from the hidden caves. 
Oh, more I there are two angels on the earth 
That lodge with man — Labour and Duty — Oh, 
Beware, who shuts them from the door I who wills not 
Labour and Duty, wills not Love and God. 

" Friend, in our England great things shall be done. 
Better to toil in noble service there. 
Than idly dream below the loaded vines I 
Think you, when Freedom from her cradle cried, 
Was it Utopian wizard's airy wands — 
And men in quiet schools that, smiling, said, 

* Freedom is fair,' yet would not for a world 
Have smutch'd the hem of their Philosophy 
With dust and sweat to help her fainting cause. 

Or Roundhead swords, unsheath'd in fonghten fields. 
Won us free Senates, and the right of thought ? " 

'' Oh," answered Arthur, " there have been great times,. 
When toil grew noble in some noble cause. 
All patriots are not Hampdens. There have been 
Times when the pulse of states beat fever-heat. 
Nor least," he said, " when over yon dim walls, 
And round the throne of the Magnificent, 
Glow'd, all a-light, the Medicean Age. 
Then, through the gorgeous tumult of the times. 
From all ennobling influences. Art 
• Breath'd one grand calm. Each honr was cramm'd with life. 
Men drank, and drain'd the spirit and wine o' the world, 
And through all rich sensations snatch'd qnick breath. 
The careless lizard, halting in the sun, 
Bask'd on a dongeon. Not a step between 
The myrtle-bower and the dank prison-cell. 
Beanty and Terror wander'd, hand in hand, 
Through snakes and roses. Life, with flushing cheek, 
A reeling guest, among the revels walk'd, 
Beckless, with Death's pale shadow at her side. 
As in great Indian lands, a man that dreams 
Below the mighty immemorial palms. 
May catch a subtler rapture from the thought 
He crushes poisons out of purple flowers. 
And poison'd perfumes lade the lustrous daii:, 
And charming serpents draw him through the woods 
With dazzling eyes, and everywhere he sees 
A baleful beauty, redolent of death ; — 
Or more— as one that walks some dizzy plank 
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Between a gorge of alpa, em eiikcr aie 
Wonder, and snow, and pvp*^ ^^^ '^ ^'^^^ 
And death below— . . . . so dki tte MrfvOo^ i 
Wed beantj onto angauh, matck witk life 
Death, and posh plemre nto pais, aad dnv 
From peril palpitatioiis of ddi^it. 

" But now— in these mild daj^— what Gfe is tkeirs 
Who cobble at the patchwork of the Slate ? 
The tailor's work ! to mend, and {Meee, aad tszB, 
Fearing lest every stitch pnll wide new reats^ 
These are not men, and scarce hermaphrodites ; 
They fight — their war-cry is some corn-law cant ; 
Their grandest victory— a tax on hops ; 
Their proudest prize — a becr-bilL'' 

" To my 

I answer'd, " these ' mUd days ' of oaia are big 
With mighty births of more magnificent thiags 
Than those dim pictures which yon love to pcmiae« 
Set in the min'd galleries of the PasL 
Nor, to my mind, did ever Life live quicker. 
Or beat more pulses in the hour than now. 
And thrice," I said, " I honour those strong hands 
That hold the State from ill, and prop weak Order 
With vigorous laws ; that, fed from wary change. 
Fair Freedom grow to grand developments. 
And strike strong roots into the coming years. 
Nor would I clamour for the rotten Past, 
On whose dry dust such noble fabrics stand, 
For all the light of those luxurious courts. 
Faced by Intrigue and Love in the old time.** 

" Do what you will, you cannot so inter 
This Past," he said, " below the dust of years, 
But what some part or portion clings above. 
The finger-posts that point the onward age 
Are skeleton arms that moulder as we pass : 
A dead man's hand writes symbols on our walls. 
And dooms our feasts and lighted palaces. 
Our boasted freedom is not of to-day. 
Its roots are in the past, its fruits with us. 
Wherefore I, bom a dreamer, love to muse 
Among that legendary moss that grows 
About the ruins of the centuries.** 

Then, like a horse at sound of his own heels, 
He — for his own words seem'd to start him on — 
Set off and dash'd into the antique times, 
Showing that warring Europe rising up 
When Rome's worn Eagles all flew hoarsely home ; 
And all the spear-storms broken in the Norse ; 
And all the war-songs roll'd from Teuton tents ; 
And all those hordes that, wakening with a whoop, 
Pour'd from primaeval forests to the south : 
Till, revelling with the wrecks of Rolio's ships, 
And the black beards of Merovingian Kings, 
He hit, at last, all hot, upon the Church ; 
What time the Lombard Lion roar'd from Rome, 
And Prankish Pepin laid at Peter's feet 
Tiia TTnva ,^f Tri'nnp/jomg. At whlch poiut hc warm*d 
1 fair philosophieB, 
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Which were crepnscalea of the dawning Faith ; 

And praisM that wisdom which attacked the Name, 

To ieave the Substance what it was before ; 

Which gave the old Gods the sandals of the saints, 

And Alma Venus to Madonna changed ; 

To light new tapers for the self-same shrines ; 

Inscribe new names below old images ; 

And fill the old sacella with new vows. 

Declaring creeds were bred up in the bone 

And marrow of races, like their characters. 

That Roman Mavors stalked with stately strides, 

Where rush*d the fiery Aries of the Greek. 

And just as wide the New Creed's southern state 

(For in these lavish lands she sat, a queen, 

'Mid haunts of classic Polytheism, 

Above her glittering shrines and stately domes, 

Breathing athwart her perfumed incenses 

A sensuous sadness, like the soul o* the South) 

From those dark robes, and severe majesty. 

That wrapped her in the melancholy North, 

Where yet Thor's iron hammer seem*d to ring 

Its echo on her altars, and the creed 

Of Odin scowl'd behind the cross of Christ. 

Thence, by the way, he touchM on Charlemagne, 

*' Whose bones,, at Salzburg, were foundation-stones 

Of this fair fabric of the after-time." 

And then again took up the Church — how she. 

Out of the strife of feudal elements. 

Rose, a Bellona and arm'd Thought, more strong 

Than thews and sinews of self- cumbering Force ; 

To match Minerva to Enceladus, 

And with a crozier break the necks of Kings. 

*' From whence flow'd Chivalry, which breath*d a soul 

Into brute strength, and fiird the world with song. 

Ferrara*s clarions sounded in the south — 

To silver cymbals trod the Iberian Moor — 

A minstreFs music fell through prison- bars. 

And with an echo caught the Lion-heart — 

On Baltic headlands sang the long-hair'd Scald — 

Through green Provencal vines, the rosy star 

Shook to the soft lutes of the Troubadours." 

This led us on to the Crusades, and all 

That splendid policy against the Turk, 

Which workM in the blind brain of headstrong kings, 

To rescue Europe from the Saracen. 

And so we tracked the tide of culture down 

Into that luminous epoch of the world. 

When Learning lit these lands with a new sun. 

There, how he rose, and glow'd, and, as it were 

Rejoicing, plumed his fancy in that light ! 

For Liberty with Learning rose, he said. 

And Commerce flourished. Venice, Genoa, 

Names of old note— the re-arisen Tyres 

And Sidons of the west, whose populous marts 

Drew the rich world, and drained the subject seas ; 

Whose glassy haiboors shadow'd stately ships 

Laden with Indian spice, and faces dark 

From Samarcand, Damaacos, t>r Seiiaar. 
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Then be would siring together all those names 
That awe oar wondtt*, names of the sole kings 
Whose right all grant dirine, for thej are kings 
Of the Olympian realms of Thought and Art 
And, chief, he loved to praise, as star, and crown. 
And costliest acUerement of the time, 
Strong Leonardo, lord of every lore ; 
In whose rich nature knowledge firom all seeds 
Blossomed to art^the crown'd accomplishment. 
•—Art, that centennial plant, that onlj blows 
Once in a centory, bnrst then — nor sfaice — 
To flower, that for three terms of mortal lift 
With bloom and odonr fed deUgfated lands. 
Again it was '' the Chorch,*" he said— «' the Chnreh, 
That grand ConservatiYe, preserved for these 
The lamp of learning, and with a new light 
Inspired it fairer.** 

'^ Ay,** I answered short— 
'' Yon skip the darker chapters in the tale. 
Toor marble palaces are not less fair 
For blood npon the threshold : had they then 
No laboratories ? or no Borgia-feasts ? 
No goblets that were not of Venice- glass ? 
Nor any kings bat good kings on the throne ? 
Who raled oV none bat peaceful citisens ? 
What ! does no taint of brother-murder stain 
Some of the haoghty scutcheons on yon walls? 
Wherefore died Strozzi by his own right hand ? 
Were there no shrieks from tootbM, torturing wheels. 
Stifled and drowned in dongeons horrible ? 
The while this livid Learning, which you landf 
Look*d on agape : or, like a phantom thing 
That takes the natural hue and tint of life. 
Ghoul-like, from feeding upon graves, sat still 
Mumbling its unintelligible things. 
Were there no Neri—no Bianchf— brawls ? 
No bloodshed by the Ghibelline and Gnelf ? 
No pale Capellos, Cend, and the like? 
No Dukes of Athens?** 

" Grant,** he said, " there were;— 
These died : with them, their deeds. Yet not in vain— 
Not all in vain the time ; for much endured, 
As art does ever, and as truth endures.'* 

«* And then— this Church— this ' grand conservative ? * 
Were there," I said, " no muffled oubliettes 
Under St Peter's chair ? no solemn frauds ? 
Traditional lies ? and immemorial wrong ? ** 

•« The thing grew rotten,** he replied, '* in Ume.** 

" It was a Ue,** I said, '' from flrst to last ; 
For Truth sees no corruption — as you said.** 

*^ Yet was it once,** he answer'd, musingly, 

'' Infallible. A serpent lifted up 

High in the desert— who beheld was heaTd.** 

" Oh, yes 1 a serpent ever,** I rcjdn'd. 
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^* And 80—" he miiBed — " this ? 
That stood upon the threshold m 
Grew feeble — and now ? — A ww 
Fearing the cmmbllng crutch he 
Gonfiised with all confusion I T 
Bruised with its heel the heads c 
Now leaning upon kingship. Ki 
Having suryived the principle of 
The dark years, big with change. 
A puzzled, frighten^ mockery ol 
The Stenterello of what was a ki 
Mowing and miming old-world r 
Upon a creaking stiu[e ! And all 
A sullen people waitmg with hai 
And from the doubtful darkness, 
Blown by wild winds, the inartic 
Of tempests hidden in Eternity.' 

" Yes I " I made answer, " and. 
Has broken from the Infinite. 1 
And dashM the cup of trembling 
Of the pale kingdoms ; and, in p 
The wide world with delhium, ai 
Upon the horologue of Time, the 
Unheeded, surely rounded to ths 
At last it struck in thunder, wit! 
Reverberating through the reelin 
And, with the shock, came down 
An avaianche of wrong unrectifi< 
Pfled up with long-accumulated i 
And hurtling down vast fragmen 
Colossal fragments— Nobles, Chi 
And all Tradition's rooted rights 
Headlong, with shrieks, into the 

** Yes I they have guillotined th< 
Pale Empress with a thousand s< 
Speak gently of her faults— she t 
These orphan'd days were wean'< 
They shall bear Gods on earth— 

" Still reel the nations with a era 
The old-world wonder wears itse 
What though she growl with rag 
Cross Custom's claws are clipt,— 
Set by Truth's fairy-fortress. A 
She spat her spleenful venom on 
Now wide and free the palace-do 
And all may enter. From the c1 
Of centuries the spirit of the yea 
1a crackling loose, and shining in 

" Now dawns a fairer epoch for t 
Now reigns anew the re-arisen € 
Already the dark East is growing 
Where the new dawn makes dim 
Large shapes, and outlines of wh 
Republics, federations, ai^^osies. 
And new Goloondas in the hopef 

^* Soon shall arise new giants on 
Not dwarf 'd and maim'd by galli 
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Who haye not sold themselyes to lying Uwb, 

Nor warp'd hig^ words to dogmas ; bat adored 

Grod*s proper dignity in their own sonls. 

A race of mighty poets I For we sit 

Like children, by the doorway, in the dark ; 

And sometimes, when we peer between the chinks, 

Somethiog is shown to ns — wild — wonderfiil — 

A great light — a strange face. We look for mcnie ; 

And then the door is shut against our eyes. 

And, now and then, great gosts of song float by, 

WhirFd from the mighty revel. We wonld sing : 

The tone escapes ns. We are pleased and pain*d. 

Great thoughts flit by, and tonch ns as they paaa. 

Like ghosts upon the threshold of the mom : 

We grasp at them ; they mix themselves with light. 

" We apprehend some great development 
Ont of all language, wUch confuses speech. 
The world hoots at as. We are weak, we know. 

" Bat these shall come with power upon their brows. 
And thunder in their hair, and on their lips 
Authority. And they shall awe the worid 
To listen to them, as we listen now. 
And they shall take oar harps out of oar hands, 
And sweep a mighty music down the strings : 
The age shall vibrate with it ; and the earth 
Shall hold her ear to listen to the tune, 
And shake herself to earthquakes ; and the stars 
Shall catch the strain, and tingle for delight ; 
And the great ^ons, roused out of their sleep, 
Shall know it, and be troubled with the sound. 

**Then shall the hills grow white with angel feet ; 
And thoughtful men, that muse apart, at mom 
And eve, upon the wonder of the world, 
Shall startle angels from their dreaming bowers. 

" Until men see the New Jerusalem, 
Ablaze with all things precious, in the skies. 
Therein shall be no temple, for our God 
Himself shall be His temple in that day. 

*• Meanwhile, orb'd round with fair contrivances 

Of strength and beauty, England fronts the world. 

And there the Lady Gloriana sits, 

Who holds the sceptre and the ball, and is 

The serene empress of this gorgeous age ; 

Li whose glass halls the East and West have met 

With offerings, as Sbeba came, of old, 

To Solomon, to wonder, and admire : 

ler. Science, her magician, stands : 

nings in his hand that wait his will 

) the four winds to the world^s ends, 

lan were Jove^s bolts ; and in the air 

ip silken domes, adventurous ; 

sses the white-maned dragons, fed 

d water, to his hissing cars ; 

Eilong the ocean his wheel'd ships, 

ismg commerce to all shores. 

r, through the Press, the heart o* the land 
bly, and throbs out vigorous thoughts, 
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That strike along the world to every realm, 
And shake all ancient lies on their high place. 

" O happy Age I strew flowers upon the Past 
To fill the air with sweetness— happy Age I 
Strew flowers upon the ways. The Future comes — 
The Future, borne in triumph 1 Happy Age, 
When it may be that each— the Idlest of us — 
Whether he will or no, fulfils some good 1" 

Then, as a hot thought tingled into sound, 

•* Bear with me, friend," I cried, " if I should say 

I hit the secret of this age, — the mission 

Of these great times of Grod. Yet I would venture 

A wild guess at the meaning of our work. 

For, look 1 if one should praise this growth of Time, 

From all sides querulous voices clamour * Shame I 

Shame on the narrow dealings of the days — 

The faithless cant — the dead materialism — 

The insufficient, sleek formalities — 

The soulless toil — the useless usefulness, 

Diy, without firuit I For we are choked,' they say, 

' With com and cotton, till ourselves become, 

Bales in the market — ^wheat-sheaves on the wharf. 

Matter engrosses all, and Form is king ; 

And the most rotten royalty of all 1 

We look for preachers to deliver truth ; 

Statesmen to plan ; philosophers to think ; 

Masons, and engineers, and mariners ; — 

And, lo I instead of bread, there is a stone. 

Houses — ^not masons ; ships— not mariners ; 

Pistons — not engineers ; altars, and pulpits — 

Not preachers ; schools— but not philosophers ; 

Offices — but not statesmen ; form — not soul ! 

God^s earth is tum'd into a factory. 

And all ways sound the hiss of iron wheels ! ' '' 

"And that is truth," said Arthur, 

"Yet," said I, 
•• Where you see sorrow, I see hope ; where you 
Lament, I will rejoice : the signs are good. 
Upon two mighty polar principles 
The world is poised, and all the laws of being 
Vibrate between them : these are. Spirit and Form. 
For man was taken from the common dust, 
And that dust quickened with a living soul, 
That it might be the form and image of God, 
Wherein He walk'd on earth, a little space. 
And He that died for souls in Holy-land 
Bose with the body, as we think we, too. 
Shall bodily rise to meet Him. One God made 
Spirit and matter ; — ^mind, and soul, and heart ; 
^d zinc, and lime, and gold, and clay, and iron ; 
Therefore I reverence both : they are His work ; 
And are immortal. And I think that never 
In the great .^ns of Eternity 
Shfidl come a time when vales, and hills, and flowers, 
Ocean and continent, and all which He 
Pronounced, on their pure birthday, ' Very good,' 
Shall cease to be. O brother, do we well, 
Or wisely, scorning matter? " 
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Arthur tnawered — 
*^ Matter is good, and spirit is good, and tmth 
Is above all. But form hath swallowed tnitb, 
The body hath usurped the sool of as. 
For hundreds of blind years, the crazy world 
Hath fought for Form. Autocracies— republics — 
For these men clamour — not for Government. 
Oroziers and gowns still cheat a faltering faith. 
No man dare trust himself. In Chinese shoes 
Demurely creeps the Public Mind about 
Irreverence and Superstition still 
Mow at each other, cheek by jowl ; and still 
Watchwords and names are more than principles. 
Men cling to churches— not to gospels ; so 
They salve sore conscience. Everywhere I see 
Dissenter, Anglican, and Romanist, 
But where the Christian?" 

"To this fact I hold," 
I answered, " and in this Is bom my hope. 
So languished Rome upon the altar-stairs 
Of Form, the hundred-handed God ; so sighed 
The sick world " Where is truth? " and, lo, Christ came ! 
Oh, it is not that form bath usurped truth, 
Matter supplanted spirit ; but it is 
That matter yet hath been too weakly wed 
To spirit ; matter must be spiritualised. 
Is there no gospel for the body ? Oh, 
If yet, wherever thought hath entered fact, 
Or spirit form, wo clasp a carcass now, 
Tis not because the form was more than truths 
But less than truth, and weaker. Form must grow. 
And matter rise, and be sublimed to spirit 
Shall not the body, when it rises, leave 
Disease and all corruption in the tomb ? 
For glance athwart the melancholy Past — 
Where are the fruits of thought cUvorced from fact ? 
Blind superstitions of the ignorant lands ; 
Lone eremites in desert places ; saints 
On solitary pillars ; poor, puff'd-up. 
Inflamed identities, sore surfaces 
Of a diseased soul, that winced and writhed 
From the strong touch of healthy human life. 
Or what results have risen, whenever thought 
Drew ni^ to fact ? Fruit of that crude embrace. 
Look 1— Reformations, Inquisitions, stakes. 
Martyrs, and trenchant swords, and tottering thrones. 
These are the eflforts of brute youth : they prove 
The want of power, not the too much of it. 
But speed, ye millions, on the iron raU, 
Till motion lag no longer after thought. 
And speed, ye thoughts, upon the quivering wire, 
Till the round globe with thought be stricken through ; 
And hngest forces of material growth 
Be made the supple ministers of spirit ; 
And strength be pliant as a glove upon 
The hand of Truth : and this dull ball of pigment 
Spin through the staggering zodiac, and glow 
The lightest, brightest sUr the spirits watch. 
O glory, that the eyes of man should pierce 
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Through space for worlds, through atoms for new life ! 

His hand shall upheave mountains, and his foot 

Stride down the subject ocean : but his heart — 

Let it be simple, earnest, innocent. 

Knowing that meekness is the crown of power, 

And reverence, more than knowledge of high things. 

Shall saints not be ? The saints shall rule the world ; 

Sit upon thrones — be ministers, and kings ; 

Teach in the highways ; shake glad hands among 

The fairs, and marketplaces ; laugh, love, Uve ; 

Be all with all men, until all be saints. 

O for some thorough-hearted man o* the crowd ; 

A large-limb*d, mascular, and genial soul, 

All-comprehensive, comprehensible 

To all men 1 who shall talk in our own tongue, 

Not in the language of a foregone world. 

A blithe, world-shouldering, strong identity ; 

No pining, pale uprightness, from the stocks 

And backboards of convention ;— « man-soul 

Fed on strong meat — love, hunger, anger, pain, 

Want, war, hope ; tingling hot from top to toe 

With costly life ; a bnrley, popular mind. 

To walk, and talk, and teach m the loud street ; 

And jostle, and be jostled in the squares, 

And-breathe his broad humanity on all ; 

A fnll-arm*d life— at every point equipt 

For our occasion ; to unite, uplift, 

And in himself express all offic^ 

Driving a pulse of life through lifeless things ! 

'* Let matter be so spiritualised— all pores 

Of matter open to high influence, 

That men shall talk with angels as of yore. 

When these things come, we know the end is near ; 

Then let us pray that God complete the rest. 

And stretch a shining arm over the world, 

And gather in the harvest of the times.** 

** Amen I " said Arthur. Then he mused awhile— 
'* His feet shall be upon the mountains — so 
The Scripture saith. The face of Time is tnm'd 
Toward the east. But we will watch, and pray. 
His coming— who shall tell it?*' 

As he spake, 
We came upon the villa of my friend. 
Where he in dreamful pteasaunce lived at ease. 
The walls were silver-sheeted with the moon, 
And silver- white the olive groves all round. 
And the great courtyard, ranged with orange-trees. 
Was silent as a graveyard. On the wall 
Strange cactus-growths, — sharp, hairy, globed, or fringed. 
Or barb'd with angry prickles, stretch*d rough arms 
Over the coping parapet, whereon 
The arms of some great pauper family. 
Whose last descendant traffick*d in a stall 
Near the Uflkzi, by the goldsmith's bridge, 
Were carv*d colossal. 

VOL. LXXY.— HO. COCCLXIV. 2 T 
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Theocet we ptss'd wfthiii ; 
And, tbreading antlqiie gftlleries, like tombs, 
Came on a pletstnt chamber looking sooth, 
A fretted casement (throoffh whose panes the moon 
Oosed crimson, diamonded with bunking spots, 
Emerald, and gold, and bine, like heaps of gems 
TossM from a silver nm along the floor) 
Gave to a garden, sloped adown the hill. 
And set with mjitle bosks, and ranged with nms. 
And in the midst a fountain. 

Hai^ beside, 
A table, clothed with pnrple and stiff gold, 
Stood by, with silver goblets heaped, and frnit — 
Flams, emerald-rinded melons, peaches, grapes. 
A lady's glove was flnng among the cope ; 
And off an antiqae chair, fhll in the moon ' 

A heap of letters, loosM from their sUk thread, 
Was fallen into a jar of dead rose-leares ; ' 

Near which upon the gronnd lay a gnitar. 
*' The dark is worn,** said Arthur, '« and the earth 
Already her dim dewy bosom slants 
Against the pale east. The last drowsy star 
B^ns to flicker ; yonder fountain drips 
With morning. How the charmed ni^t lingers here f 
But Constance comes not : we will sMk her out. 
She must be in the garden. Are we not 
Like Princes, in a fairy-fable, led 
Through palaced halls, where not a face is seen, 
Nor footfall beard along the corridors. 
To find the prisoned lady of our love ? 
Whom we have seen, perchance, in charmM dreams. 
Or magic mirrors, beautiful, and lone 1 ** 

Trxtor, 
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Although the eyes of the world 
are jast now directed almost excla- 
sively to Eastern Enrope, in which 
events are occnrriog of far more than 
national import, it may not be either 
ill-timed, or uninteresting, to cast a 
hasty glance over another quarter of 
the globe, in which a development of 
power is going on, silentl^r bnt rapidly 
— unattended by the startlmg incidents 
of battle by land or sea, yet not the 
less pregnant with results which may 
influence the destinies of a large por- 
tion of the human race. We need 
scarcely say that our remarks point to 
the American Republic, and that it is 
that young giant of the West whose 
growth to maturity affords an object 
of contemplation infinitelv more in- 
structive than any which barbaric 
Russia presents in her frenzied strug- 
gle for territorial aggrandisement, or 
the powers of Western Europe afford 
in their ill -cemented and doubtful 
union to repel the aggressor. Until 
within the last few years we have 
been too much in the habit of treating 
the accounts brought before us of 
American progress to greatness as ex- 
travagant gasconade. The govern- 
ments of Europe have been disposed 
to ignore the pretensions which she 
has put forth, until, from one after 
another, she has wrung reparation for 
actual or imagined wrongs. Even 
when we saw her flag flying in every 
port of the world, and felt the active 
competition of her merchants and ship- 
owners, we were disposed to regard 
her rather as an interloping traffidier, 
with whom, from her distance from 
us and her isolated position, Europe 
could have little sympathy, than as 
the germ of a powerful nation with a 
mighty future in prospect. With a 
view to bring about a proper recogni- 
tion of the actual and growing impor- 
tance of America as a member of the 
great family of nations, we propose 
here to give a few statistics illustra- 
tive, not only of the innate elements 
of strength and progress which she 
possesses, but also of the genius 
shown by her people in turning them 
to profitable account. 

One of the most remarkable features 



in the history of America, and to 
which she owes much of her present 
^wth and prosperity, is the fore- 
sight with which she has laid the 
foundations of that prosperity. In 
this her population have not evmced 
the spirit of the mere huckster, anxious 
only for present gain, but rather the 
enlarged views of the patriot, anxious ' 
for the future weal of his country and 
his race. A striking expression of this 
spirit is furnished in a report made to 
the Legislature of the United States 
in 1812, by Governor Morris, De Witt 
Clinton, and other eminent men, ap- 
pointed as a commission to inquire 
into the practicability and prospects 
of the great canal to connect Lake 
Erie with the River Hudson, a pro- 
ject scouted at the time as preposter- 
ous. After boldly stating that the 
tolls from this great national work — 
for such it has proved — would amply 
repay the outlay required for its con- 
Btruction,the commissioners remark : — 

" It is impossible to ascertain, and it is 
difficult to imagine, how much toll would 
be collected. The amount of transporta- 
tion might be estimated by submitting 
probabilities to calculation. But, like our 
advance in numbers and wealth, calcula- 
tion wUrunt fancy, Thingi, vhich ttccnty 
yean ago any man would hate been laughed 
at/or bdiettng, ut now $ee. 

" At that time the most ardent mind, 
proceeding on established facts by the 
unerring rule of arithmetic, was obliged 
to drop the pen at results which imagi- 
nation could not embrace." 

After stating some facts to bear out 
their view of the result of the proiect, 
they proceed :— 

" Standing on such facts, is it extrava- 
gant to believe that New York may look 
forward to the receipt (at no distant day) 
of one million of dollars nett revenue from 
this canal ? The life of an individual is 
short. The time is not distant when those 
who make this report will have passed 
away. But no time i$ fixed to the existence 
of a state ; and the fir$t wish of a patrioft 
heart is that his may be immortal,** 

It may be mentioned, as a proof of 
the sound judgment displayed by these 
men, that, within eight years of the 
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completion of tbe canal, its tolls ex- 
ceeded the estimated returns.* 

It is not, however, as sncceesfol 
projectors that the forethoaght of the 
American people has been shown ; for 
in fact, their public works have been 
anything but remunerative, and have 
even been the cause of luinging down 
obloquy upon some of the states, which 
have repudiated the payment of debts 
contracted for their construction. It 
is the forethought aud sound judg- 
ment displayed in iheir design with 
which we have to deaL Tbe great 
object of American enterprise has been, 
from a very early period, to connect 
the great lakes and the fertile valleys 
of the middle and western States with 
the cities and ports along the Atlantic 
seaboard ; to improve the navigation 
of her great rivers, and thus bring 
into cultivation tbe valuable tracts of 
country along their banks; and, as a 
part of this great work, to connect 
with each other, bj railways and 
canals, the towns and villages in the 
more densely- peopled and cultivated 
districts which lie along the entire 
eastern frontier of her territory from 
the State of Maine to tbe Golf of Flo- 
rida. To carry out tbe general design, 
vast sums have been lavished, and 
expensive works constructed, in many 
instances far in advance of any ascer- 
tained requirements of tbe country, 
aud certainly with little prospect of 
an early return for tbe expenditure. 
But in the mean time tbe most appa- 
rently hopeless of these works are 
conferring important benefits upon the 
mass of the community, by developing 
sources of wealth which might other- 
y^'xse have been closed for years, if not 
centuries to come, and affording new 
spheres for tbe enterprise of a people, 
whose passion for adventure and no- 
velty seems to know no bounds. From 
the extended means of locomotion thus 
atl'orded,has been derived that striking 
feature in tbe American character 
which has so long been the subject of 
European remark, and frequently of 
ridicule — the disposition to migrate 
upon their own soil. For upwards of 
twenty years her population have been 
moving westward, driving the red 
Indian before them, and subduing to 
tbe plough the banting- grounds of his 



race. No sooner has m sUiJbt or m dis- 
trict been cleared, and partiallj popu- 
lated, than the pioneefs wko first 
opened np its soil have started 
again in search of cheapo locafidet 
for the exercise of their ootiriBg eocr- 
gies, in part, no doubt, impreieed wish 
the knowledge that, altboogh thej 
were increasing their distance Crom m 
market for their prodoctions, tbe abon- 
dant facilities provided by natore and 
art f(^ their transmission woold nen- 
tralise this difficulty. Another cir- 
cumstance has tended materiallj to 
di£fuse the population of Amoica, as 
it increased, over a larger extent of 
territory, instead of locating it ronnd 
any particular centre. At an early 
period they were taught the necessity 
of being self- dependent, especially for 
the supply of those articles of clothing, 
<&c., suitable for the wants of eocli a 
people. Every settler carried with 
him into the wilds tbe means and 
knowledge required for the mannfao- 
tore of such articles, mdely perhaps, 
but sufficient for his purposes. Prox- 
imity to a market for supply was thm 
rendered a non-essential feature in his 
condition. As early as 1810, we find 
from a return prepared by the federal 
government of the Union that the do- 
mestic manufactures of America, of 
all descriptions, were of the valae of 
127,694,602 dollars annually ; and 
it has been estimated by competent 
authorities that, of 86,793,249 dol- 
lars — tbe value of the manufactures 
of wool, cotton, and flax, with tbar 
mixtures — fully two-thirds were pro- 
duced in the houses of the farmers 
and other inhabitants. Kor is it con- 
sidered that this desirable state of 
things in anew country — the exist- 
ence of household mannfactnres — Is 
materially changed since 1810. At 
all events, it was not changed np to 
1852 ; for, although, during the Inter- 
val, large manufacturing establish- 
ments had been formed, their produce 
appears to have been chiefly for expor- 
tation. 

In 1842 we find America capable of 
exporting cotton manufactures to the 
value of 3,122,546 dollars, and includ- 
ing fabrics of wool and flax to the vaJoe 
of 12,699,500 dollars, or one-third of 
the total production of 1810. Taking 
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into consideration the large increase of 
her popalation, the domestic produc- 
tion most have vastly increased daring 
the interval, for we find no sach in- 
crease of imports as would warrant the 
supposition that they had become less 
reliant upon their own industry and 
resources. In fact, it is estimated 
that in 1852 no less than 7,500,000 
dollars' worth of cotton was consumed 
in *^ household ** manufactures. 
Whilst the agricultural portifiP of 
t the American people have been thus 
led to extend the area of theh* loca- 
tion, and lay under contribution new 
and vast sources of wealth, enterprise 
has not been wanting to promote the 
growth of their cities and towns. No 
country in the world. Great Britain 
not excepted, has succeeded more 
signally in directing its natural advan- 
tages to the promotion of commerce. 
I Its abundance of water power has 
been promptly seiaed upon for manu- 
factures of every description. Ma- 
chinery of the most perfect kind has 
been applied to all their processes, eco- 
nomising labour, facilitating locomo- 
tion, and aiding in surmounting those 
difficulties which have ever impeded 
the progress of young nations. The 
gigantic power of steam has nowhere 
b^n more abundantly and usefully 
employed; — in the mine and in the 
mill ; on its rivers and its lakes, its 
canals and its railroads ; doing the work 
of millions of hands, and of human 
and animal sinews, yet without 
creating a vacuum in the market for 
labour, or diminishing, at all percep- 
tibly, the rewards of industry in any 
portion of its territory. From 1830 
to 1840, in a period of only ten years, 
the increase in the population of 
twenty of the largest towns in the 
United States, from New York to St 
Louis inclusive, was 55 per cent; 
and we shall show hereafter that this 
rate of increase has been fully sus- 
tained, especially in those situated in 
the region of the great lakes, towards 
which the influx of settlers has lately 
been drawn, both from Europe and 
from other portions of America her- 
self. Yet she has been enabled not 
only to employ profitably the natu- 
ral increase which has taken place in 
her population, but also to absorb, 
without apparent effort or inconveni- 
ence, the vast tide of emigration which 



Europe has been for years directing 
to her shores. She possesses a foreign 
commerce second only to that of Great 
Britain, a powerful mercantUe mar- 
ine, a well-appointed and powerfhl 
fleet — every element, in fact, which 
is required to insure a nation^s great- 
ness. All this she has achieved main- 
ly through the well-directed energieiiL 
and the persevering hardihood of her 
citizens, whose guiding rule of action 
has ever been to look and struggle 
forward, whilst elder nations have 
been content to loiter npou the 
beaten track of mediocrity, and hesi- 
tate and count the cost of every step 
of progress beyond that beaten track. 
Years ago— before the amazing de- 
velopment of her resources which we 
have witnessed during the past ten 
years — American statesmen and writ- 
ers saw and predicted the future, and 
attributed it mainly to the facilities 
which had been provided in her rail- 
ways and canals, for the encourage- 
ment of the commercial and agricul- 
tural industry of her population. One 
of these— 3ir Scott of Ohio^ in an able 
series of articles on the internal trade 
of the country, published in 1843 in 
Hunt^s Merchants Magazine — made 
the following extraordinary calculation 
of the probable rate of increase of that 
population : — 

<* In 1840 the United States had a popa- 
lation of 17,068,666. Allowing its fhture 
increase to be at the rate of thirty-three 
and one-third per cent for each succeed- 
ing period of ten years, we shall number 
in 1940, 803,101,641. Past experience 
warrants us in expecting this great in- 
crease. In 1790 our number was 3,927,827. 
. . . But, lest a hundred years seem too 
long to be relied on, in a calculation hav- 
ing so many elements, let us see how mat- 
ters will stand fifty years fh)m 1840, or 
forty-seven years from this time. The 
ratio of increase we have adopted cannot 
be objected to as extravagant for this 
period. In 1890, according to that ratio, 
our number will be 72,000,000. Of these 
22,000,000 will be a fair allowance for 
the Atlantic slope. Of the remaining 
50,000,000, 2,000,000 may reside west of 
the Rocky Mountains, leaving 48,000,000 
for the great valley within the States." 

This will naturally strike most per- 
sons as an extravagant calculation. 
It ignores, in the first place, the na- 
tural tendency of a population, in- 
creasing in density, and of which large 
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masses are congregatiog in cities and 
towns, to assume a higher rate of mor- 
tality. It overlooks, too, an import- 
ant, bnt well-ascertained fact, that the 
climate of some portions of the Ameri- 
can continent is nnfavonrable to lon- 
gevity, and to the maintenance of the 
hnman species in its aboriginal vigour 
and hardihood. The native -bom 
Yankee rarely possesses the corporeal 
stamina of his ancestry of a few gene- 
rations past. Bnt, on the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that America 
has of late received many additional 
elements of strength, which were not 
within the contemplation of the writer 
who thus estimated her future pro- 
gress. For the twenty years from 
1825 to 1844, upwards of a year sub- 
sequent to his estimate being formed, 
the total emigration to that country 
from the United Kingdom amounted 
only to 569,633 adults, the average 
being 28,481 per annum. In the two 
years of 1851 and 1852 we find, from 
.the return of the Government Emigra- 
tion Commissioners, that the emigra- 
utiou from the United Kingdom amonnt- 
jed to 511,618 adults, or very nearly 
/equal to the entire emigration of the 
twenty years ending in 1844. The 
impetus given by the discovery of 
the golden treasures of California 
to emigration, not only from this 
country and from Europe, but also 
from the countries of the Pacific, 
could not have been foreseen by the 
writer in question, otherwise he would 
certainly have set down more than 
2,000,000 for the population west of 
the Rocky Mountains in 1890. 

Let us, however, come to the actual 
results, so far as population is con- 
cerned, of the decade from 1840 to 
1850. We take our data here from 
** A Communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
compliance with a Resolution of the 
Senate of March 8th, 1851, the Report 
of Israel D. Andrews, Consul of the 
United States for Canada and New 
^runswick, on the Trade of the Great 
•L'akes and Rivera of the British North 
^merican Colonies ;" printed at Wash- 
jngton, by order of the United States 
Sn?*"^"*®*^^ in 1858, to which is added 
^ f K ?^™Plete statistics of the growth 
^' that country itself. 



In 1840, as made up to Sept 30, tfaeparB- 

lation of the Union was, . 17,0$3,43^ 



1841, 


. 


. 17,51i^^ 


1842, 


, , 


. 18,155^ 


1848 to June 30, 


. 18,ej^>S]5 


1844, 


u 


. 19,24I.t57} 


1845, 


a 


. 19,7ft4,r2' 


1846, 


« 


. 20,327.7V 


1847, 


« 


. 20,870,855 


1848, 


u 


. 21,4I3,S&'> 


1849, 


tt 


. 2l,95«y9*J 


1850, 


tt 


. 23,24€,^il 


1851, 


it 


. 24,250,»Mi 


1852, 


€t 


. 25,O0t»,W/* 



We have given each year separatelT, 

in order to show the accnmnlating ratio 
in which the population has lately beei 
increasing. In the first five years, tbt 
amount of increase was 2,715^2, or 
an average of 543,050 per annnn^. Ii 
the second five years, it was 8,461^7«s 
or an average of 692,315 per ansrae. 
In the ten years, it was 6,176,S4^ 
which is above the rate of thirty-thref 
and a-third per cent, assumed by Mr 
Scott, in the calculation to which ve 
have referred. In the two years, firos 
30th June 1850 to the same date is 
1852, the increase was 1,753,500, or 
876,750 per annum, which rate, if 
maintained, even without any accele- 
ration, will bring the popnlatton, in 
1860, to 32,000,000, the increase bdnf 
thus upwards of 35 per cent in the de- 
cade, instead of the thirty-three and 
a-third assumed. With reference to 
the data upon which the returns of 
population in the Secretary of the 
Treasury's communication are based, 
we may explain, that an average im- 
migration of only 150,000 persons an- 
nually was assumed. According to die 
rate of progress thus arrived at, it is 
stated, that ^* the inhabitants had in- 
creased to 25,237,000 on the 1st Janu- 
ary 1853. But during the intervening 
priod" — since June 1, 1850 — "there 
had arrived from Europe 990,000 im- 
migrants, which was 604,000 abtne the 
average for the eame length of time dm^ 
ing the previous decennial term, Tha 
excess l>eing added to the natural in- 
crease, and to the number of immi- 
grants who had arrived upon the ave- 
rage before mentioned, the result 
shows that the population of the United 
States on the 1st of January 1853 was 
25,841,000, representing an increase 
of 2,578,000, somewhat overeleven per 



Thia appears to be underestimated, as will be found hereafter. 
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cent daring the thirty-one months pre- 1,1^0,000, making a total population, ia 
ceding.'* In 1850, it is estimated that cities, towns, and viUages, of 4,000,000. 
14Ocitiesandtowns,ofmorethanl0,000 The remaining population, in nnmber 
inhabitants each, contained a popola- 19,263,000, were located in mral dis- 
tion of 2,860,000 ; and that in towns tricts. The total valae of the real and 
and villages, of more than 200 inhabi- personal property in the United States 
tants each, there was a popalation of is estimated as follows : — 
Value of farms, plantations, liTe stock, farming implements, materials, Dolliira. 

&o., Jane 1, 1850, 4,699,364,000 

Personal estate, other than abo^e, owned by the mral population, • 2,660,000,000 
Real and personal property owned in cities, towns, and rUlages, . 2,312,000,000 
United States and State stocks owned in the United States, and not 

taxed, 100,000,000 

Total Talue of real and personal property of the United States, in 1 850, 9,071,364,000 
Add 10 per cent for increase of prices since June 1850, . . . 907,136,400 
Ditto for increase in amount of property, 907,136,400 

Total Talue of real and personal property, January 1, 1858, . . 10,885,636,800 

From another table, contained in merest fraction of the produce of the 

the same report, we find that the country ; and the question will natu- 

amonnt and value of the productions rallj suggest itself. What is the quan- 

of agriculture, representing the yield titj of grain which such a people will 

of the 4,599,364,000 dollars of the be capable ofsparing for the consump« 

above capital employed by the rural tion of Europe, when the capabilities 

population was, in 1852, estimated at of their soil are brought more fully 

a total of 1,752,583,042 dollars. Of into exercise? 

this yield the following were the prin- The total value of the productions 

cipal items : — of industry, including all interests, is 

Dollars. thus sct down : — 

Wheat, 148,000,000 bush. 143,000,000 ^ . ,, ^ ^oko 

Rye, . 16,607,000 " 18,880,230 Agriculture for 1862, as poW 

Ind.com, 662,000,000 " 891,200,000 ^ *^^?'. ' ' • 'Hoo'^'^ 

Oats, . 161,000,000 " 70,840,000 General industry, . . l,13d,UUU,UW 

Cotton, 1,290,000,600 lbs. 129,000,000 Home, or household manu- ^^^^^^^ 

Wool, . 68,067,000 " 29,033,600 factures, . . . 30,^60,000 

^s^.**" 97,600,000 bush. 73,125,000 Total, .2,932,762,642 

irr,'^-3is»ib; 6%« twSrtS^rrdots^^ 

Hay, . 16 222 000 tons. 190 275,000 J^<> »^em8, ^ ^f 50^^^ 

Animab slaughtered, . 133 000,000 the value of the productions of in- 

Annual incr^ of Utc stock, 167,750,000 d'wtiy previously set down for the 

^ , ^ ^^^ , , year 1810, It follows that the mcrease 

In an abstract of the cereal produce ^^^ ^^^ „e„l lenfol^ during the 
of the United States, in 1851, the ^ forty-two years. With a view 

quantiues are set down as follows :— ^f showing that the consumption of 

Wheat, . 100,603,899 bushels, this large quantityofthe produce of the 

Rye, . . . H188,639 |' soil and of the industry of the people 

Com, . . 692,826,612 has been chiefly at home, WO may sUto 

Which, compared with the estimate that in 1852 the total value exported 

above, shows that a remarkable in- only reached 154,930,947 dollars, or 

crease had taken place in 1852 in the 6.19 dollars per head. In a social point 

quantity of wheat produced ; whilst of view such a state of things is grati- 

rye and Indian com had remained at fying. It is well for any community 

about their previous growth. The ex- ^hen they can reserve for their own 

ports, in 1851, to all countries, were use so large a proportion of their own 

as follows : — products. But we find that, in addi- 

Wheat, . . . 1,026,726 bushels, tion, America has of late increased 

Flour, . . . 2,202,335 barrels, largely her consumption of foreign 

Com, . . 3,426,811 bushels, merchandise. The following is an 

Indian meal, . . 203,622 barrels, extract from another table exhibiting 

This, it will at once be seen, is the the extent of this increase:— 
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Tmn. 


Imported. 


Reexported. 


CoocaoMd. 

■ndoobaiKL 


tkn, 


1830, 
1840, 

18.10, 
1862, 


IV^l.ir*. 

70,876,920 

107,141,519 

178,138,318 

212,613,2^2 


14,387,479 
18,19(n312 
14,951.808 
17,273,341 


iv.n.v«. 

M,489.441 

88.951,2<»7 

163,186,510 

195,339,941 


5.51 

7.01 



TbU large excess in the consumption 
of foreign merchandise is readily ac- 
couDted for, without supposing that 
anj great substitution of such mer- 
chandise for domestic productions has 
taken place amongst the American 
people generally. It is explained by 
the fact that large shipments from 
this and other coantries have gone to 
California, either direct by the route 
via Cape Horn, or from the ports of 
the Pacific and the Eastern and China 
Seas. The popolation of California 
have not yet become self- supporting, 
and their domestic industry is almost 
exclusively engaged in miniog pur- 
suits. But there appears on the face 
of the returns, from which our data 
are derived, a problem, which at first 
sight is difficult to solve. The total 
consumption of the United States is 
exhibited as greater than its produc- 
tion/large though the latter is. When 
attentively examined, however, tha 
difficulty disappears. It is stated by 
the author of the return, that, ** in as- 
certaining the price of crops, those of 
the New York price-current for Janu- 
ary 1853 have been taken, and a «fe- 
duction therefrom of lb per cent ha* 
been made to cotter expense* of trans* 
portation and commercial chargesJ*^ 
This would have been correct had the 
object been merely to show how much 
of the value of the productions of the 
country went into the pocket of the 
actual producer. But it is not correct 
in a comparison between the exports 
atid imports of the country. The cost 
of transport from the far western 
states to the great marts of consump- 
tion is equally a return for the capital 
invested in canals, railways, steam- 
boats, and labour, as the products 
themselves, estimated at the place of 
their growth, are the return to the 
grower for his capital, rent, seed, 
and lubonr. Those products — the 
surplus of which, when it arrives at 



the great narti of coo stti nptiocy m 
exchangeable, or nearly ao^ for ai 
that is required of foreign ^rowtfa or 
manofactnre — have been dlstribotiBf , 
along the thousands of miles wiiicfa 
they have traversed frooi the far-off 
west, a fortilising stream of weakk, 
whose flow has supported and glad- 
dened maqy thousands of bappj 
homes. And to show the fallacy of 
modem, or merely cnstomboose sta- 
tistics, as determining the positioo of 
a commercial nation, it sboold be 
borne in mind that not only aie tibe 
gains of that nation healthuy distri- 
buted amongst its popnlation throogk 
the means of its internal traflSc, bot 
that they are also in part composed of 
the profit upon its shippinjg engaged 
in transporting its prodacUoaa to f4>- 
reign markets. Had we a reioni of 
the large amount of money yeariy 
earned by the shipowners, the eon- 
manders and officers, and the crews 
of the United States, we dKrald cease 
to be surprised that, notwithstanding 
her large consumption both of domes- 
tic and foreign productions, we so sel- 
dom hear of any very serioos balaacs 
of trade against her. 

It Is an undoubted fact, liowever, 
that America has of late been filing 
very close to the wind in the way of 
expenditure — living, in fact, nearly, if 
not quite up to her income. She has 
done this, notwithstanding the tssI 
productiveness of her new Califomian 
possessions, which in 1850 yielded 
60,000,000 dollars, and have since 
then rather increased than dimin- 
ished. But we must not be blind to 
the fact that she is still, and even 
more energetically than at any former 
period of her history, heaping up the 
materials of her future greatness. Let 
us turn for a moment, in proof of this, 
to the rapid progress which she has 
recently been making as a maritime 
power. In 1840 the amount of ton- 
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sage bdongiDg to the United States, 
of all descriptions, was 2,130,748 
tons. In 1860 it was 8,535,454 
tons ; and in 1852 it was 4,138,439 
tons, having increased, daring the 
twelve years, 2,007,696 tons, or a 
little over 94 per cent. In 1842 
the American tonnage, entered firom 
foreign into American ports, was 
1,510,111 tons, and in 1851, 3,054,849 
tons, having more than doubled in 
ninejears. The clearances were, in 
1842, 1,536,451 tons, and in 1851 
3,200,519 tons, having also more than 
donbled In the nine years. Notwith- 
standing this display of energy and 
enterpme, the American shipowner 
and builder had not overtaken the 
requirements of their country, caused 
by the amaaingdevelopmentof its com- 
merce and production during these 
years ; for we find the entries of fo- 
reign ships increased from 732,775 
tons in 1842 to 1,939,091 in 1851, 
and the clearances from 740,497 in 
1842 to 1,929,585 in 1851. To show 
the extent of that development we find 
from the above data that, whereas the 
commerce of the United States with 
all the world employed 2,259,917 tons 
of shipping in 1812, it required to do 
so in 1851 no less than 5,011,747 tons. 

Thab it will take America some 
years to tftipnly the increase of ton- 
nage required to enable her trade to 
be carried on in ships of her own will 
be apparent from the following state- 
ment:— In 1841, there was built in 
her various ports 761 vessels, of which 
the aggregate tonnage was 118,898 
tons. In 1852 the number of ships 
was 1444, of an aggregate tonnage of 
851,494. We have seen above bow 
far this increase has fallen short of 
the countiT*8 requirements ; yet in no 
branch of industry has a greater 
amount of energy been displayed, 
and by no people have finer models 
and better workmanship been pro- 
duced, as, for example, their ^* clip- 
pers,'* which are rapidly making their 
way into the English market to be 
employed in our passenger-carrying 
trade to and from Australia. 

We have already referred to the 
enterprise displayed in the construc- 
tion of railroads and canals to con- 
nect the far western states, the great 
Ukes, and the 'extensive valley of 
the interior, with the ports and dties 
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of the Atlantic seaboard, as the mala 
cause of the vast development of the 
production and commerce of the 
American Republic which has re- 
cently taken place. It will be neces- 
sary that we should now glance briefly 
at the progress of these importaut 
links in the chain of internal com- 
munication. In the first instance we 
shall refer to the railroads. In an 
elaborate table in Afaegregor's United 
States^ vol. iL, pp. 790 and 791, there 
were estimated to be in operation, in 
1840, 2290 miles of railway through- 
out the various states of the Union. 
There were in progress at the same 
period 2346^ miles, making a total of 
4636 J miles in operation and con- 
structing. These lines are described 
as follows, in an article written at the 
time by Mr J. H, Lauman^ an able 
authority : — 

• If we surrey the map of the United 
States we shall find the termini of these 
lines, at both ends, rest at the principal 
cemmereial towns of the conntry, both in 
^e east and west. The principal termini 
of each traek npon the Atlantic seaboard 
may be found in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Norfolk, Wilmington, Charies- 
ton, and SaTannah. From these grand 
points of shipment the railroad tracks 
mn across the interior, and, intersecting 
in their coarse the most prominent vil- 
lages and cities, terminate at the grand 
marts of western commerce, and the 
shores of their navigable riven." 

In 1847-8, a report by Mr Walker, 
an eminent statistician, estimated the 
railroads of the United States at 
5500 miles, constructed at an ex- 
pense of one hundred and sixty-six 
millions of dollars ; and at the date 
of the communication of the Secre^ry 
of the Treasury, from which we have 
already condensed very freely, the 
length of railroads is set down at 
13,300 mUe\ constructed at a cost of 
400,000,000 dollars^ in addition to 
about ten thousand more miles in 
progress. As the result, the writer 
says: — 

''The imports and exports have in- 
creased from three hundred to over foor 
handred millions ; the tonnage, inward 
and outward, from 6,700,703 to 10,591 ,045 
tons ; the tonnage owned from 2,839,000 
to 4,200,000 tons. The receipts into the 
treasury, exclusive of loans, have in- 
creased from twenty-six to over forty- 
nine millions ; and the Califomian trade. 
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the whole of which does not appear in 
the published returns — the commercial 
phenomenon of n commercial age — has 
also culded a hundred miUlom to the 
national commerce^ and, more than any 
erent of the last forty years, has in- 
Tigorated the naTigating interest of the 
country, and to a great degree had a 
powerful influence orer the commercial 
marine of the world : the whole eon- 
tributing to swell the internal trade, and 
enabling the United States to own more 
than two-fifths of the tonnage of the world." 

The passage in the aboTe extract 
which we have marked in italics 
reads rather like gasconade, and will 
be so regarded by those who are ac- 
costomed to be guided bj the meagre 
details given in the Board of Trade 
Retams of this conntry. Snch an 
impression may perhaps be in some 
measure removed when we look at the 
vast addition to the coasting trade of 
America which California must have 
occasioned for the transport of goods 
and passeoj^ers from the Atlantic 
ports round Cape Horn. It will en* 
able the reader better to estimate the 
extent of this addition, if we state 
that the amazing increase, which we 
have shown above to have taken 
place Id the eutries and clearances of 
American shipping, refers exclusively 
to vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade. None of the ** licensed and 
enrolled** vessels belonging to the 
Union are so engaged, but confine 
themselves exclusively to the fisheries, 
the lake and the coasting trades. 
When it is considered that the two 
latter employed, np to June 1851, 
a tonnage of 1,8M,318 tons, upon 
which the Treasury returns of 1852 
exhibit an increase of about ten per 
centf it is not difficult to conceive 
that the increased employment af- 
forded by California to shipping, to- 
gether with the movement of pn^uce, 
&c. from the ports of tli8 Atlantic to 
that scene of adventurous life and 
enormous consumption, may have en- 
larged the general transactions of the 
country to the extent of the hundred 
millions of dollars mentioned. We 
are not, nor was the writer of the re- 
port which we have quoted, speaking 
of California having added a hundred 
millions to the national imports or ex- 
ports, bnt to the ** national commerce.** 

It will not be thought remarkable 
in the present day that the cities and 
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states of the Union which first took 
steps to connect' the fertile valley 
lying beyond the Alleghany Moun- 
tains with the Atlantic, should have 
ma e the greatest progress in im- 
por ance and prosperi^. It was the 
fortune of the state of New York to 
take the earliest step to effect tbia 
great desideratum, although Wash- 
ington had perhaps first suggested its 
importance, in agitating a movement 
for the purpose of connecting the 
eonntry adjoining the great lakes 
with his own native state of Yir- 
ffinia. The constmction of the canal 
mm Lake Erie to the River Hudson 
gave to the former state an impulse 
which has placed her popnladon in 
the first rank amongst American 
commnnitiea. This canal, we have 
ahready stated, was, although for- 
mally commenced on the 4th July 
1817, not opened until the 26th Oc- 
tober 1825. Previously to its con- 
struction, the cost of transit from 
Liake Erie to tide water was such 
as to prohibit the shipment of western 
TOoduce and merchandise to New 
Yoi^; and it consequently came only 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia. ** As 
soon as the lakes were reached** — 
we quote from the Secretary of the 
Treasury again — *^the line of navi- 
gable water was extended through 
them neariy one thousand miles fur- 
ther from the interior. The western 
states immediatelv commenced the 
constmction of similar works, for 
the purpose of opening a communica- 
tion from the more remote portions 
of their territories with this great 
water-line. All these works took 
their direction and character from 
the Erie Canal, which in this manner 
became the outlet for the greater part 
of the produce of the west.** With- 
out such a work the west would have 
had no attractions for a settler, and 
have probably remained a waste up 
to the present time; and New York 
itself could not have progressed as it 
has done. In addition, however, to 
the formation of the Erie Canal, New 
Yoi^ originated, in advance of most 
other states, lines of railway through- 
out its territory, in connection either 
with the canal, or between its vari- 
ous towns and settlements. It also 
connected itself by ntllroad with Lake 
Champlain, and succeeded in divert- 
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iDg a considerable portion of the 
transit trade of Canada from the St 
Lawrence through these commnnica- 
tions to the port of New York. The 
effect of this enterprise, displayed bj 
the people and bj the state, may be 
estimated by the fact that the popu- 
lation, which was, in 1830, 1,918,608, 
had increased in 1840 to 2,428,921, 
and in 1860 was 8,097^394. In 1830, 
the yalae of the imports at New York 
was 38,656,064 dollars; in 1840 it 
had reached 60,064,942 dollars ; and 
in 1851, when the network of railway 
commnnications thronghont the State 
had come into complete operation, 
the valae of imports was 144,454,616 
dollars. Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, all of whom had been be- 
hind New York in energetic efforts to 
connect themselves with the great 
lakes and the west, imported only, 
in 1851, to the value of 30,508,139, 
14,168,618, and 6,648,774 dollars re- 
spectively. The exports from the 
four ports bear about the same pro- 
portion to each other. New York 
somewhat increasing the amount of 
its supremacy. In its entries of ton- 
nage, however, the advantage in fa- 
vour of New York is out of all ques- 
tion the greatest, arising from the 
fact that she has made for herself not 
only the shortest routes to the far 
western states of America, but to 
Upper Canada as well. In 1840 and 
1850 the tonnage of the four ports 
respectively was as follows : — 

1840. 1850. 

Boston, . 246,833 toHB. 512,217 tons. 
New York, 646,931 " 1,448,768 " 
Philadelphia, 87,702 " 169,686 " 
Bajtimore, 82,140 « 118,127 " 

The populations of the four cities 
-were as follows in the years 1840 and 
1850:— 

1840. 1850. 

Boston, . 93,883 souls. 138,788 souls. 
New York, 312,712 " 615,394 " 
Philadelphia, 268,832 " 409,363 " 
Baltimore, 102,313 " 169,012 " 

The writer of the report remarks — 
*^The foregoing statements show that, 
-while the cities of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia have made a rapid ad- 
vance in population, their foreign 
commerce has remained nearly sta- 
tionary for a long series of years, 
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proving'most conclusively that a large 
foreign commerce can only be main- 
tained by a city that is able to make 
herself the depot of the domestic pro- 
ducts of the country." This supre- 
macy of New York, however, it is 
added, has been derived mainly by 
means of the Erie Canal ; and rail- 
roads are now proving themselves 
superior conveyances. Other states 
and ports, therefore, from which rail- 
roads have been constructed, or are 
in progress, may shortly be expected 
to compete with New York for the 
western trade ; and she is herself ac- 
tively preparing for such competition. 
Whichever state may be the victor in 
such a struggle, the world at large, 
and especially the western states of 
the American Union, can scarcely 
be the losers; and we may anticipate, 
as its sure result, a further develop- 
ment of the resources of that great 
country. 

The efforts of the southern states 
to attract towards their ports the pro- 
duce collected in Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, 
with the magnificent rivers which 
empty themselves into the Gulf of 
Mexico, have rivalled those made by 
the Atlantic states ; and their success 
has been little if at all less signal. The 
district through which the Mississippi 
and its tributaries run, bearing upon 
their waters the material wealth of an 
almost illimitable extent of soil fitted 
for cultivation, is thus referred to by 
Mr Calhoun, in his report to the 
Memphis Convention, appointed to 
devise measures for improving the 
navigation of the western waters : — 

" Looking beyond to a not very distant 
fatore, when this immense valley — con- 
taining within its limits 1,200,000 square 
miles, lying in its whole extent in the 
temperate zone, and occupying a position 
midway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, unequalled in the fertility and 
diversity of its productions, intersected by 
the mighty stream, including its tributa- 
ries, by which it is drained, and which 
supply a continuous navigation ofupwanis 
often thousand miles, icitk a coasty includ- 
ing bothbanks, of twice that length — shall be 
crowded with population, and its resources 
fully deTeloped, imagination itself is taxed 
in the attempt to realise the magnitude of 
its commerce.^ 

The route by which the produce of 
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the west reaches Kew Orieans, its 
chief port of shipment, is thus described 
by the same writer : — 

^ The order in which the ae? era! ool- 
leotion districts on the lakes and riTert 
of the interior are shown, commences on 
Lake Champlain, ftt>m which it extends 
np the St Lawrence Rirer and Lake On- 
tario to the Niagara RiTor ; thenoe up 
Lake Erie, the Detroit Hirer, and Lake 
Huron to MiehilimaekiAac ; then<Se np 
Lake Michigan to Chicago ; thence across 
the Mississippi RiTor, and down that 
stream to New Orleans, thus extending 
on a natural line of interior narigation, 
which has but two slight interruptions, 
from the waters of the Gulf of St Law- 
rence to those of the Gulf of Mexico, a 
distance of not less than 2,850 miles, upon 
which is employed, for purposes of trade 
and traTel,a steam tonnage of 69,166 tons. 
The Ohio basin forms of itself a cross-sec- 
tion of 1,100 miles in length, embracing 
simply the districts on that rirer, and its 
tributaries." 

Thas, in point of fact, the largest 
and most densel j-popnlated portion of 
the American territory, with only two 
interrnptions — the first occurring at. 
Lewiston, where the roate is by land 
for a short distance to BofTalo, in order 
to avoid the Niagara falls, and the 
second at Chicago, where the lUinois 
and Michigan Canal is adopted>-may 
be fairly said to be insular, its shores 
being throaghont capable of being ap- 
proached by steamers, ranging from 
400 to 1100 tons. In proof of the 
importance of this natural feature of 
the Northern Continent in promoting 
nautical enterprise, we may state that, 
from recent inquiries, it appears that 
*'the entire strength of the steam 
marine of the lakes and rivers of the 
interior consists of 765 vessels, mea- 
suring 204,725 tons, and employing 
17,607 persons as oflScers, crews, &c." 
This is in addition to sailing craft, 
sloops, barges, &c., employed in the 
lake traffic. The tonnage of the lakes 
of all descriptions, so far as it can be 
accurately ascertained, was in 1820, 
3,500 tons; in 1830, 20,000 tons ; in 
1840, 75,000; and in 1850 it had 
reached 215,787 tons! 

It will scarcely appear surprising 
that, with such facilities of communi- 
cation and transport for their commerce 
provided in every direction, the pro- 
gress in population and wealth of the 
states situated in the great valley 



westward of the Alleghany Moumtaiaa 
to the lakes, and npoD the Gilf ef 
Mexico, has been greater within the 
past few years than the p r o g reas ef 
those occnpying the Atiantic slope. 
Commencing with the dtj of New Or- 
leans—the chief port for the oatlet d 
their commerce — we find that its p^ 
pulation was in 1800 abont 8000; m 
1810, 17,242; in 1820, 27,176; b 
1830, 46,310. We hare now arrived 
at the period when steam navigatioa 
on the western lakes and rivers had 
begun to produce their effect. la 
1840, the population was 102,193, and 
in 1850, 125,000, inclnding its anborte. 
The following table exhibits the valM 
of property received from the interkr 
at New Orleans, dnring the last elevea 
years, of which we have complete 
data:— 



1841-42, 
1842.4b, 
1848-44, 
1844-45, 
1845-46, 
1846-47, 
1847-48, 
1848-49, 
1849-60, 
1860-51, 
1851-52, 



45,716,045 doOan. 

53,728,054 ... 

60,094,716 ... 

57,199,122 ... 

77,193,464 ... 

90,083,256 ... 

79,779,151 ... 

81,989,692 ... 

96,897,878 ... 

106,924,088 .« 

108,051,708 ... 



The exports from New Orieans of 
domestic produce were, in 1S34, 
22,848,996 dols.; in 1840, 32,998,059; 
and in 1850, 37,698,277. In 1851, 
they rose at one step to 53,968,013 
dollars. During the ten years from 
1835 to 1844 inclosive, the average 
receipts of duties at the Custom- 
house were 905,196 dollars. For 
the eight years, from 1845 to 1853 
inclusive, the average was 1,648,298 
dollars. There has also been a re- 
markable increase in the trade of the 
other gulf-ports, including Mobile, 
Pensacola, St Mark*s, Apalachicola, 
and the ports of Texas. 

The relative progress of the Atlan- 
tic states and the Western states, 
which draw their resources from 
the great lakes and the Mississippi, 
with their tributaries, furnishes 
some very striking results. The po- 
pulations of the six New England 
states, viz. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, were as follows 
at the periods mentioned : — 
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Population. 


IncreMO, 
percent. 


1790, 


1,009,828 


... 


1800, 


1,223,815 


22.1 


1810, 


1,471,891 


19.8 


1820. 


1,669,898 


12.8 


1830, 


1,964,717 


17.7 


1840, 


2,234,822 


14.8 


1860, 


2,728,106 


.22.07 



Tbese states possess in area of 
63,326 square miles, and the popula- 
tion in 1850, as given above, was 
1270 persons to the square mile. 

The middle states of the Atlantic 
comprise New York and Pennsylvania, 
and their rate of progress during the 
same period was as follows : — 

PopulaUon. Jjf^ 

1790, . 958,682 

1800, . 1,401,070 46.16 

1810, . 2,014,695 43.79 

1820, . 2,699,845 84.00 

1830, . 8,687,664 82.88 

1840, . 4,626,460 26.16 

1850, . 5,898,735 * 30.32 

These states have an area of 100,320 
square miles, and the population in 
1850 was 58.80 persons to the square 
mile. 

The north - western states include 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and the Minnesota 
territory. The following has been 
their rate of progress : — 

Population. I°7^ 

1790 

1800| ! 50,'240 

1810, . 272,324 442.04 

1820, 792,719 191.09 

1830, . 1,470,018 85.43 

1840, • . 2,967,840 101.89 

1850, . 4,721,430 69.08 

These states have an area of 373,259 
square miles, with 12.70 persons to the 
mile, and it is remarked of them bj 
the writer of the report to the Senate 
—Mr J. D. Andrews—" When this 
last division shall have become as 
densely populated as the middle states 
now are, it will contain a population, 
directly tributary to the trade of the 
lakes, of 22,000,000 of souls; and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
increase of population will be as rapid, 
until that result shall be fully attained, 
as if has been since 1800. How 
wonderful and grand a spectacle will 
it then be to many, doubtless of those 
DOW bom, wheoi at the commence- 



ment of the twentieth century, this 
lake country shall be seen supporting 
a population of so many millions 1 
And what will then be the amount and 
value of that trade, and the aggregate 
tonnage of that marine^ which has 
sprung up in less than forty years 
from nothing to 200,000 tons of steam 
and shipping I ** 

It may become a question' whether 
circumstances which have occurred 
since these remarks were written 
warrant the anticipations indulged in 
by Mr Andrews. Since 1850, we have 
witnessed an emigration increase ra- 
pidly from the densely-peopled coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia towards our 
own Australasian colonies. That such 
emigration will continue appears cer- 
tain, not merely because Australia af- 
fords us sold at a cheap rate, com- 
pared with the value of labour in the 
Old World ; but because, whilst pro- 
ducing what that Old World chooses 
to consider as capital, and to use as 
money, her soil is capable of support- 
ing a population greater in numbers 
than we can expect her to be supplied 
with, by emigration merely, for very 
many years to come. The territory 
of America bordering upon the Paci- 
fic is also putting forth strong preten- 
sions as a field for the enterprise of 
emigrants from every country. There 
are, however, these material features 
in favour of the Atlantic and lake 
territory of that country. It Is easily 
reached, and at an expense which is 
within the means of all classes above 
the condition of absolute pauperism. 
The sources of employment for immi- 
grants are more varied and abundant 
than they can be expected to be in 
California or Australia, where the 
population is either purely agricultural 
or occupied in the search for the pre- 
cious metals. Moreover, the settler 
in the Atlantic states, should his in- 
clinations be directed to the gold re- 
gions, is already far upon the way to 
California in the first instance, either 
by way of Panama, or by the various 
routes overland, and there are abun- 
dant means of crossing the Pacific 
from San Francisco to Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The growth of the cities and ports 
of the lake districts has been equally 
rapid with that of the Atlantic cities, 
whose commerce they feed. The f(^ 
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lowing wms the popnlalioii of the most 
important amongst the former in 1800 
and in 1850 :— 





1800. 


1850. 


dnciniMti, 


760 


115,4S6 


Bufiklo, . 


> ..• 


42,260 


Oswego, . 


• 


12,205 


Albany. . 


5,349 


50,763 


Chicago, . 


. 


29,968 


St Louia, 


. 2,000 


77,860 



These places, however, large thongh 
their commerce is already, may be 
said to be only in their infancy, and 
most, within a very few years, be 
greatly increased in popalation and 
importance, as new communications 
are opened oat for them with the 
rivers and fertile soils which are being 
rapidly peopled in the western states 
and territones. As a proof of this, we 
may instance the progress made within 
the past few years by the town of 
Chicago, on lAke Michigan. In Maj 
1848, a canal of a hundred miles in 



length was opened to connect that 
lake with the Illinois River, aod the 
first section of a railway from Chicago 
to the westward was opened in March 
1849. Previoosly to these works be- 
ing brought into operation, we find, 
from the city census of 1847, that the 
popalation was 16,859 ; in 1850, it 
had sprung up to 29,963, as shown 
above; and in August 1852 it was es- 
timated at neariy, if not quite, 40,(XK), 
having thus consideral^y more than 
doubled itself in five years. It must 
be borne in mind that it is in this di- 
rection, towards the richest agricnltn- 
nd soU to be found in the worid, that 
the stream of emigration from Great 
Britain and Ireland and recently firom 
Europe, is principally flowing, at a 
rate which a few years ago would have 
been regarded as almost fabulous, bat 
which is steadily increasing. 

The Gulf and southern states bare 
increased in population as follows : — 











Inliabttanta 




1S30. 


1840. 


1850. 


to Square 


Delaware, .... 


76,748 


78,085 


91,532 


48.17 


Maryland^ 






447,040 


470,019 


588,085 


62.31 


Virginia, 






1,211,405 


1,239,797 


1,421,661 


23.17 


North Carolina, 






737,987 


753,419 


868,918 


15.62 


South Carolina, 






581,185 


594,398 


668,507 


27.28 


Georgia, 






516,823 


691,392 


905,999 


15.62 


Florida, . 








84.780 


54,477 


87,401 


1.47 


MLtoiHHippi, 








136,621 


875,651 


600,555 


12.86 


Louisiana, 








215,789 


852,411 


617,739 


11.16 


Teiaa, . 








— 


— 


212,592 


0.89 


Arkansas, 








30,388 


97,574 


209,639 


4.01 


Tennessee, 








681,904 


829.210 


l,00i,625 


21.98 


Kentucky, 








687,917 


779,828 


982,405 


26.93 


Mii^ouri, .... 


140,455 


883,702 


882,048 


10.12 



It' cannot escape observation how 
great has been the increase in the po- 
pulation of these states during the ae- 
cade of 1840 to 1850, as compared 
with the previous decade : and it may 
occur to some, that the cnange in the 
policy of this country has been bene- 
ficially felt by the American agricul- 
turists. Such, no doubt, has b^n the 
case ; but it is a fact, illustrative of 
the effect produced upon a country by 
improvements in the accommodation 
afforded for traffic and locomotion, 
that those states have progressed 
most rapidly in which such improve- 
ments have been most vigorously car- 
ried out. In the only state which 



shows a decline in population— Mis- 
souri — it is remarked that the forma- 
tion of railroads and other public works 
has been neglected. With respect to 
one state — Mississippi — where the 
increase in population has been very 
striking, the promise of the Free-trad- 
ers to lay its fertile valley alongside 
of Manchester appears to have been 
realised, without any material aid 
from such works, merely through the 
instrumentality of the noble river 
which runs the whole length of its 
western frontier. The southern and 
Gulf states, however, it must be re- 
membered, comprise what has been 
aptly called the '' Cotton Zone ;'* and 
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the greaUj increased growth of that 
raw material dariDg the past ten years 
in part accounts ror the advance in 
prosperity of Loobiana, Tennessee, 
Sonth Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
and Alabama, where the balk of it is 
produced. Some difficulty exists in 
ascertaining the precise growth of 
** crop " in each year, owing to the ac- 
counts furnished by the United States 
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Treasury being made up at a period, 
June 30, when the whole of the pre- 
vious yeair's crop has not been received 
in market, thus rendering confusion 
almost inevitable. We can therefore 
, only arrive at an approximation of the 
truth by means of the exports. The 
following table gives the quantities, 
in lbs. and bales of 400 lbs. each, ex- 
ported in the years specified : — 



1815, 

1821-22-23, Average per annum, 
1849-50-51, Average per annum, 
1862, .... 



If we add to the return for 1852 
about 800,000 bales for the consump- 
tion of America itself, we shall have a 
total cropofnpwardsof3,500,000 bales. 
In the same way we may add about 
130,000 bales for the American con- 
sumption of 1821, which will make 
the entire crop of that year 500,000 
bales. We find thus, that in the 
thirty-one years from 1821 to 1852 
there has been an increase of 3,000,000 
bales in the growth, which has multi* 
plied itself during that period seven- 
fold! The importance to America of 
this crop, as an element of wealth, 
may be estimated from the fact that 
the census value of it in 1849-50 was 
112,000,000 dollars ; that its cultiva- 
tion and preparation for market em- 
ploys upwards of 800,000 agricultu- 
ral labourers, 85 per cent of whom 
are slaves and the residue (120,000) 
are white citizens; that upwards of 
120,000 tons of steam shipping, and 
at least 7000 persons, are engaged in 
its transportation from the interior to 
the southern ports ; and that, after 
remunerating merchants, factors, un- 
derwriters, and a host of other per- 
sons, it famishes profitable freight for 
1,100,000 tons of American shipping, 
and 55,000 seamen in the Gulf and 
Atlantic coasting trade, and for 
800,000 tons and 40,000 seamen for 
its transport to Europe and elsewhere. 
The report before us remarks with 
respect to it: — 

'' Not the least valuable of all the uses 
of this product to the people of the United 



lb. 

82,998,747 

147,763,923 

863,073,654 

1,093,230,639 



Bales of 400 

lbs. each. 

207,497 

369,409 

2,157,684 

2,733,076 



States is, that it affords to the hoasehold 
of the humblest citizen, of eTcry occupa- 
tion — to the husbandman, the mechanic, 
and the labourer, whether distant from 
the marts of commerce or without the 
peouniary ability to resort to them — and 
to the planters and their dependants, the 
masters and the servants, the means of 
supplying themsel?es, by their own handi- 
work in its manufacture, with numerous, 
and yarious, and inappreciable comforts 
which, without it, they would haTe diffi- 
culty in obtaining. In yielding them 
such comforts, it stimulates them to in- 
dustry and frugality ; it gires them con- 
tentment; and it fosters and cherishes 
that eloTated spirit of idf -dependence 
under fkTourof Proridence, which ought 
to be oniTersal constituents of American 
character. . . Ererywhere it has laid 
brsad and deep and permanent the foun- 
dation of the wealth and strength of the 
United States, and of their independence 
of foreign nations. More than anything 
elte ha$ (Atf product made other natigns, 
even the mott powetfid, dependent on the 
United Statei of America," 
We commend the fact referred to in 
the last sentence to the serious consi- 
deration of statesmen and politicians. 
But the possession of the raw ma- 
terial has done more than this. In 
addition to its ^^ household ** manu- 
facture, America now possesses a 
growing and prosperous manufactur- 
ing interest, and, notwithstanding the 
boasted superiority of this conntty, 
she has even become an extensive 
exporter. From the census returns 
of 1849-50, we find the following esti- 
mate of its extent : — 



Number of manufactories in the United States, 
Amount of capital inyested, .... 
Bales of cotton used, ..... 
Value of raw material, . ... 



1,094 
74,601,031 dollars. 

641,240 
84,835,056 dollan. 
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Number of hands onployed (nulM, 93,150 ; femakiy 

59,136), 92,286 

Entire wages per month (males, 653,778 doUars; 

females, 703,414 doUars), 1,357,192 dollan. 

Value of entire products, 61,869,184 doIlanL 

The condition of the hands raiploj- the amount of 8,399,280 doHan ; and 

ed in the American factories is de- iron mannfiictories, which emptojed, 

scribed as afibrding a striking contrast at the same period, 57,294 penons, 

with that of the operatives in oar own whose annual wages amonnted to 

manafactaring districts. The aye- 15,000,000 dollars, 

rage wages paid to the males, accord- An article like the present woold 

ing to the above retnm, was a fraction necessarily be incomplete withont 

under 20 dollars per month, and those something more than a passing re^- 

Said to the females, a fraction under 12 enoe to that portion of the country, 

ollars per month, in both instances Caltfomia, which, during the last few 

far above the average paid in Great Bri- years, has had so important an in- 

tain ; and there is this important diffe- flnence in promoting the prosperity of 

rence between the factory population the entire IJnion. iJnfortuns^y, die 

of America and our own, that amongst means of affording very accurate in- 

the former it is rare that the employ- fof mation are not within reach, the 

ment is followed continuously, and in returns of population, d^, furnished 

most cases the operatives are of a to the United States Government 

superior class— the sons and daughters being incomplete. We are supplied 

of farmers, or respectable artisans, with the following, however, by the 

who enter the factories for a few years, publishers of a very elaborate work 

seldom more than three or four, and Just received — 7^ American £ltaii$ti» 

having accumulated a few hundred cal Amwalfar the Year 1854.* The 

dollars, retire to marry and settle population of California, according to 

upon a farm, or to pursue some other the returns made to the federal census 

avocation more congenial to their in 1850, was estimated at 117,538. 

habits and more healthy than factory The state census of 1852 makes the 

labour. A rapid increase has of late population 264,435. But it has been 

been going on in the manufacture, and estimated that one-sixth ought to be 

also in the export of native cotton added to the latter for the number of 

fabrics. In 1849-50, the extent of persons who have omitted to return 

this export was returned in the census themselves. This will give us the 

tables at 4,700,000 dollars. In 1852 population in 1852 as 308,507, which 

it was estimated at 7,672,151 dollars, is an increase of 190,969 in the two 

With respect to the actual increase in years, or 95,484 per annum. In this 

the* manufacture, it is estimated by a estimate, however, the important 

gentleman holding a high position in county of Eldorado is not included, 

the legislative department of the fede- Adding the population omitted, it 

ral government, that in 1852 the capi- would appear that the country now 

tal embarked in the cotton manufac- contains 210,858 whites, of which 

tories of the United States was at 105,344 are citizens over 21 years of 

least 80,000,000 dollars ; that the age ; 2090 necroes ; 572 mnlattoes ; 

value of the products was70,000,000; domesticated Indians, 33,539; and 

that 100,000 male and female labour- foreign residents, 59,991. Of the 

ers were employed, and that quite latter, about 25,000 are believed to be 

700,000 bales of cotton, worth at least Chinese. The cultivation of the soil^ 

35,000,000 dollars, were spun and which is rich, is steadily increasing, 

woven. America possesses also e» garden cultivation being specially at- 

tensive woollen manufactories, which tended to. The most interesting ob- 

employed, at the date of the Ust cen- Ject of inquiry, however, is with re- 

Bus, 39,252 hands, receiving wages to spect to the quantity of the precious 

* Ameri^Mfi Statisticdl Annual for 1854, compiled firom authentio soorees by 
Richard Swainson Fishrb, M.D., and Chables Colbt, A.M., New York. J. H. 

ColtoD & Co., Na 36 Cedar Street^ and supplied in England by Tmbner k Co., 
Paternoster Row. 
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metals which the Californian mines 
have jielded. We find that from 1848, 
when gold was first discovered in that 
coontry, to 30th July 1858, the amount 
deposited at the Philadelphia mints was 
172,034,286 dollars, which, with the 
deposits at the branches, makes a total 
of 192,1 15,025 dollars. This amount 
was increased by farther deposits at 
Philadelphiain Aagnst,September, and 
October, which swelled the total, np to 
the Slst Octoberl853, to 203,886,025 
dollars. By a comparison of the ex- 
ports and imports of specie to and 
from foreign conntries, nrom 1847 to 
October Slst, the net total exported is 
found to have been 75,105,207 dollars ; 
and, deducting this amount from the 
total receipts from Califlpmia, we ar- 
rive at the astounding fact that the 
people of the United States possess at 
the present time nearfy a hundred and 
thirty millkmi of dollars in specie more 
titan they did in 1846. 

The progress of Uiis great country 
has not, however, been altogether of 
a material character, and cannot be 
accurately estimated from revenue or 
population returns, statistics of ship- 
ping, of agriculture, or of manufactures. 
Literature, education, and the means 
of religious teaching, have advanced 
step by step with the progress made 
in commerce and in national wealth. 
For the population of America, about 
twenty-three millions in 1850, she had 
36,221 churches and chapels, with 
accommodation for 13,967,449 per- 
sons. This is a large amount of ac- 
commodation to be possessed by a 
new country, whose population has 
augmented so rapidly duriuff the past 
twelve years, and is spread over do 
vast an area. Of these churches, the 
following are the most prominent in 
number and in the amount of accom- 
modation which they afford :— 

""^**' aooommodiitloo. 

iBaptiBt, . 8,791 8,130,878 

/Episcopal, . 1,422 625,215 

'Methodist, . 12,467 4,209,333 

' Presbyterian, 4,584 2,040,316 

Roman Catholic, 1,112 620,950 

Lutheran, . 1,213 531,100 

I Boman Catholicism, it would seem, 
does not flourish in the United States, 
considering the large number of people 
belonging to that Church whom Ire- 
land has sent out during the past few 
VOL. ucxv.— NO. occcLznr. 
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years. The statistics with respect to 
education in that country are incom- 
plete. It is stated, however, in the 
American book last referred to, that 
there were, in June 1850, nearly 
4,000,000 of its youth receiviuff in- 
structJon in the various educational 
institutions, which would be at the 
rate of one in every five free persons. 
The teachers numbered 115,000, and 

America has upwards of seven^ 
theological schools ; forty-four medi- 
cal and surgical schools; nineteen 
schools of law ; and ten schools of 
practical science. Extensive libraries 
are attached to nearly the whole of 
these institutions. 

We have spoken heretofore only ] 
of the merchant marine of the United 1 
States. She possesses, however, a navy j 
by no means contemptible in number j 
of ships, size, and equipment In , 
1852 she had seven ships of the line, , 
one of 120 guns, and the remainder of 
74 guns each, and four others build- 
ing. She had fifteen frisates, chiefly 
of 44 guns each ; twenty uoops, chiefly 
of 20 guns each ; four bngs of 10 
guns; two schooners of small ar- 
mament; sixteen steamers, most of 
them of recent constructioni and 
powerfully armed, and fiye store- 
ships, llie marine corps attached to 
the navy department consisted, in Oc- 
tober 1852, of 1268 officers and men. 

We cannot quit the contemplation 
of the striking picture which America 
presents of vigorous and successful 
enterprise pervading every depart- 
ment of commerce and industry, every 
pursuit and movement in wStth her 
population are engaged, without in- 
stituting a comparison between her 
and some of the great European com- 
munities, and speculating what might 
have been the result in them had the 
same well-directed enterprise been 
cail^ into requisition. Take as one 
of these Russia, with her sixty or 
eighty millions of population and vast 
extent of territory, capable of produc- 
ing every commodity requisite for in- 
suring the greatness of a nation. Had 
her government and landowners, in- 
stead of expending the whole of her 
revenue aud capital in barbaric pomp 
and wars of aggression— in studding 
her shores and her frontiers with for- 
tresses and batteries — turned their 
2z 
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attention to tlM ImproTement of ber 
narigablo liTen, and to tko ooostnie- 
tk»of nsjstemofrtlliXMis; had tbe 
appli— cee of toienca and machinafy 
been broogbt to aid in the onltivatioii 
ofheraoO, and in ber dooMstie naon- 
faotarea, wbat beigbt of greatne« and 
proeperitj might abe not bave been 
enjojing at tbe present HKHnent, in* 
Btead or being, wbat abe baa made 
bertelf, tbejiagne and tbe peat of 
Europe! Her tootbem nroTinoea 
might baTe supplied food somoient, of 
erery liind, to haTO maintained apopn* 
ladon treble in extent of wbat slie now 
poaeeaeee. 8be has within her terri- 
toiy minerals almost inexhaastible in 
extent. She has vast forests of excel- 
lent timber, which InTite the axe of 
tbe enterprising labourer; fisberieay 
which might be prosecuted with emi- 
nent success ; and other sources of 
wealth, which a more practical and 
aensible people would long ago bare 
turned to useful and profitable account 
She baa had in her possession the 
meana of forming a powerftal mercan- 
tile marine, which would have been 
by this time a vigorous competitor for 
a share in the commerce and the car* 
rying trade of the world ; whilst, hj 
an ImproTed system of roads and 
inland navigation, she might have 
made herself the connectkiff Unkbe- 
tween Western Europe and tbe inte- 
rior of Asia. But Russia has prefor- 
red the path of ambition. She has 
aimed at grasping new territory, and 
neglected tbe more peaceful and the 
wiser policy of developing the re- 
sources of that which she akeadr 
possessed ; and, as the result, her fail 
from a high position amongst the na- 
tions is probably close at hand. 

But we turn once more, before con- 
cluding, to the great country of the 
west, with a view to inquire whether 
its bistitutions, and thehr past wolf- 
ing, afford a guarantee of its perma- 
nence and continued prosperity. There 
was a period— in 1828, if we remem- 



ber arif^t— when disrapCioii ttreas- 
ened tbe faitegrity of tbe UnioK, nd 
it waa prophesied that mtereasa 80 dif- 
finrent as those of tbe sontbeEn \ 
and the Kew Ea^and aad 
atataa mnst nHimateiy biia^ s 
their separatioii. Even now tba aisr- 
ery questien Is ptOToUog nerions 
discoid, and mi^ have, to tboae who 
bave not stndied tbe poattfaNi of tbe 
country, a somewhat menacing aape d . 
But since 1838 much has been cAoted 
to cement and strengtlMn tbe oBtiin 
ooofMeratioB. Tbe varioos finea of 
railway and other comannicatioBS 
runnina from north to south on the 
Atlantk seaboard, and along the val- 
ley between tbe ABfabany and tbe 
Rocky Mountalne, wongb eveiy 
variety of dioMte and of soil, from 
the temperate nearly to tlie tropic, 
bave created a vast interdiange of tbe 
products, both of agricaltare and of 
manufacturing industry, which no aeo- 
tion of the great republic can now 
ailbrd to fbrego, or to -see diminished. 
The importance of maintaining tbe 
condition of mutual dependenoe be- 
tween the various states i^ becoming 
day bv day more sdmowledged. Tbe 
manuiaeturing and western states 
espedaUy feel the advantages aflbrded 
to domestic industry by an increasing 
crop of the raw material, cotton, ana 
the sources of national wealth, in 
the shape of exporta, which the pro- 
duce of the southern states mt>vides, 
whilst the latter, from tariff redao- 
tions, and the great advance made in 
domestic manufactures of every de- 
scription, have ceased to feel that tb^ 
are taxed for the exdnsive benefit « 
the other states of the Union. These 
considerations induce us to believe, 
and indeed to hope, that the progress 
of tbe entire people of the American 
republic will conUnue, that the poli- 
tical compact of the various states 
which compose it will remain unbrokoi, 
and that a high destiny for it amongst 
nations is in the future. 
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So singular is the manner in which 
the following facto were commnnlcated 
to the editors, that without a brief 
preliminary narrative thereof their 
peculiar value would fail to be appro* 
ciated. 

Thej found themselves, eariy in the 
forenoon of last summer, seated vis-O' 
vM in a first-class carriage of the Great 
Western Railwav, under the vast roof 
of the sheds at Paddington terminus : 
outside was the usual confusion which 
precedes thedepartnre of agreatdown- 
traia on the broad gauge; selfish, 
eager, bustling, distracted, unconcern- 
ed, vulgar, stupid, unmeaning: official 
coolness mingled with individual im- 
portance, irritated pomposity with 
irresponsible management, civil re- 
plies with heated questions; there 
were trunks without owners, owners 
without their trunks, female agitation 
and childish forwardness, ana stray 
dogs ; British gentlemen looking ab- 
surd in picturesque hats, or decent 
Londoners disguised by lisht mous- 
taches ; servanto in quiet livery and 
genteel composure, elaborate fo- 
reigners, with elegant feet and dirty 
hands, and impertinent vacancy of 
face — a chaos out of which order 
seemed hopeless ; while a boy, with 
month awry, kept up a monotonous 
mention of the Daify News and Punch; 
the bookstalls fiaiod beyond, full of 
odious grass-green volumes, and blue 
ones, or red, or salmon-coloured, or 
piebald, where at last Uncle Tam^s 
Cabin had ceased to reign over the Lon- 
don Journal^ with ito long-bodied tab- 
leans of the same endless melo-drama, 
or Reynoldisy with ito sickening varia- 
tions to one dull despicable mooL^ of 
romance. Within neighbouring office- 
windows appeared the spruce faces of 
railway clerks, as in framed photo- 
graphs of the last fast-fashion, the 
newest shirt or latest breast-pin, and 
the emptiest puppyism ; while outside, 
througn the range of sheds, machinery 
clanked, unseen engines hissed and 

guffed, a blue slimpse of sky alone shot 
1 from over the hot red suburbs. By 
the carriage door stood a young lady 



in mourning, who to the last was ex- 
changing low words and farewell 
promises with her friends ; a large old 
gentleman, dose at hand, with a harsh 
voice, was authoritatively stating his 
wishes, which seemed orders, to a re- 
spectable middle-aged man, who 
listened with intense deference. In- 
side, at the opposite window, an 
elderly lady fronted her schoolboy son, 
careful of a parcel and a basket ; in 
like manner, serenely regardl&s of the 
hubbub, or curiously attentive to it, 
one of the most distinguished writers 
of the present age sat opposite his 
younffer though scarce less remarkable 
friend by the other. But the first bell 
rang, and the fair gh-1 in crape was 
hurried in; they caught her hand 
still, still had more things to mention, 
other promises to enforce, heedless who 
heard it ; the window comer was the 
seat most convenient for that, as also of 
course most prized for the journey, and 
the younger gentleman instinctively 
made way. It was taken amidst too 
much anxiety for any thanks, and they 
were yet lingering near each other at 
the second bell; which, however, 
made the large old gentleman turn to 
enter. He pressed Uirongh, but stop- 
ped with a frown. " B&n— w-," be 
observed sharply, addressing himself 
to one of the profoundest thmkers of 
modem times, who was not looking at 
him, ^' I think yon are sitting on my 
coat I" 

The latter turned, rose politelv to 
extract the garment, and would have 
restored it to him with equal courtesy, 
doubtless an apology besides. 

^* In fact, sir," said the old gentle- 
man emphatically, his large face 
flushing redder, ** the place is mine^ 
sir — I took it, sir— sir, I secured the 
place, and left it simply to speak on 
business, sir, to my chief clerk ! " 

With a quiet bow the sreat writer 
withdrew : there is. happily an abun- 
dance of seato in a broad-gauge car- 
riage,!and while the merchant assumed 
his right with a pufied visage, the 
former crossed over to his friend's 
side ; the doors shunmed idong, the 
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guard shot in bis head with his civil 
request to see the tickets; the mer- 
chant's bead-derlL followed breathless, 
with a copj of the Time$ for his 
master, which was received with a 
rather cold nod, and the remark that it 
was jost in time. Then the first faint 
shriek of the engine seemed to blend 
with a stifled sob close at hand, when 
the last good-byes were heard ; there 
were figures keeping pace outside the 
window for some moments, as all else 
swam by, and a final gesture at the 
pavement's verge; while scraping, 
grinding, grating underneath, wiui 
convulsive ffasp and angry snort and 
soomfhl puif, the fierce power scream- 
ed along in the van like a demon, 
and shot off at speed — smooth, vibrat- 
ing, torrent-like, through the open 
day. The veil was drawn down firom 
the crape bonnet, and the wearer 
seemed to shrink into her comer, with 
a vacant game upward into immeasur- 
able distance, through the solid car- 
riage-roof: sternly unfolding a cur- 
tain of advertisements before him, the 
old gentleman was immediately ab- 
sorbed in the money-market and city 
intelligence ; the schoolbov look^ 
knowingly from one to another, while 
he carefully began to pare his nails 
with a new penknife, and bis mother 
slowly ate a biscuit : the remarkable 
writer reflected profoundly ; his com- 

B anion eyed on both sides the twink- 
ng space. 

How did the suburbs of the West 
End, shining white or glowing red, 
flit off to either hand, with a momen- 
tary shimmer of blinded windows, and 
the unfinished ends of streets, and the 
rows of back-garden doors, where 
carpets are beaten ! The brickworks 
whirled past into the manufactory- 
yards, and the hich chimney-stalks 
fled silently from long lines of trees 
pursuing. There was motion amouff 
the pollarded limes, theclose-feath^^d 
elms, as if they swarmed into order, 
while softly gleamed and moved the 
village spire beyond; the low-pitched 
farms crept near each other, smoking 
faintly, with hazy obelisks of poplar 
shifting round, and great London was 
gone behind into a still streak of 
cloud. What a cool breeze upon the 
cheek ! although not a leaf stirred out- 
side; and the white vapours rose erect, 
the roofs intensely glittered, the long 



[Jn 



landscape steeped itsdf in bat J^; 
the mowers in the grass were wipois 
their foreheads as thej tvmed wtt 
anidr of interest And beneatk tke 
bridge, blown back as bj a gale roand 
some storm-cape, the white steam was 
left wreathing behind. Sixty mOes sn 
hour — and against what hnrrkaBe ef 
the summer atmosphere ? Or was the 
apparent swiftness but an ilfaisioa, — 
domg no more, indeed, by all that 

Spurring and panting, or that nA of 
most noiseless might, so majeetiaStj 
calm on the Great Western, but to 
stop still— to let the smooch rmfls gBie 
badLward under the smooth wimbi 
with the mightier motion of the rul- 
ing earth? And oh ! if even after afl 
truly shooting westward at such a rate, 
— yet if perversely toward the ^east, 
with ail her towers, her trees, her 

gates and bars, the worid be pJongisg, 
ying, rolling away into shadow, from 
the steadfast orb she still is circGng 
round ; then how really less than no- 
thing this journey, at every stroke re- 
coiling secretly by yards 1 If the son 
indeed seemed to stand stiU at the voice 
of Joshua in battle, and the soddenty 
arrested globe could have failed to hnii 
them ail together from its breast, did 
not the tiudiest warrior who then 
chased his foe go swifter through space 
than steam could take him now? 

Eyeing the bulky knees of the mer- 
cantde gentleman with a disgi^ whidi 
his newspsper prevented him from 
observing, the younger traveller turned 
to address his illustrious friend. "Has 
not travelling," he said, ** once so full 
of interest, become the dullest thing 
in the world, since it was reduced to 
a system, and become mechanical? If 
there is any memory I detest, it is 
that of James Watt and his tea-kettle, 
and the astonishing Stephenson, who 
is a sort of saint to the bulk of man- 
kind nowadays— unless, to be sure, 
that of the great Hudson ! " 

** Why not the engineer, William 
Huskisson ? ** was Uie rej^ly, with a 
smile. ^* Though, like the inventor of 
manv other destructive machines, he 
was killed on the flrst line construct. 
Like Remus, he moistened the founda- 
tions of a flerce empire with his own 
blood. But although scarcely safe, it 
is cheap, regular, and comfortable.** 

" Comfortable ! Why, the innocent 
content of our ancestors seems to me 
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a thousand times more comfortable 1 
Their day's journey went quicker, I 
fancy, than two boors with ns; it 
was full of freshness, circnmstance, 
and difficulty — from pleasant inter- 
coorse to active adventnre — ^when the 
snn still went ronnd the earth, and 
the night conid come on huge to be- 
late them, with all her old shadows 
and inscrotable stars — till the moon 
rose on their road as they sought it, 
their weapons glimmered by, and they 
gained thefar hostelry at last. There 
was then a glow in the wood-fire that 
is not now in mbies — a fiavoor in the 
ale-horn that Bnrgnndy might envy 
— a force in human speech, a worth in 
looks and acts, a strain of floe accident, 
and a spontaneous sagacity, which I 
woold give all oor civilisation to 
knowl" 

*^ Ah 1 the ion was a great power 
in those days—a link of no smaH im- 
portance to social progress. It soc- 
ceeded the chorch, wheo the chorch 
was jost aboot to fall. Mioe host 
himself made the whole way to Can- 
terbury a sort of peripatetic Tabard 
inn!" 

*^ Yes ; one sees them making the 
road alive — now lagging io joyoos 
idleness, with sondry side-flirtations — 
now mote from intentnessontbe tale, or 
to hold their sides with laoghter, while 
the oncoDscioQS steeds plocked at the 
wayside, or socked deep in some pool, 
the flies hovering by tnefar ears— till, 
at the day's end, they heard the cathe- 
dral chimes throogh the trees, and all 
at once drew grave faces, seeing its 
beaotifol tall bell-tower in the bloe 
evening, rich with sonset and devoot 
workmanship. The verv tales were 
not so foil of interest as the joomey I " 

** Doubtless— for these pilgrims were 
rode enough sinners at home, the 
whole of whose sanctity lay senseless 
abroad, and their merry good-fellow- 
ship only adorned the interval. Mine 
• hosf s story- telling plan to shorten the 
way was a happv one, but it tended 
to cheat himself in the issue, for the 
poet was byl He made love and 
eood-humour turn homeward for the 
rature; and these Protestant powers 
will forsake travelling itself as they 
did the tavern— ay, as they did the 
relic-shrine before it The time of 
the mail-coach made the road ro- 
mance, till an outside seat had a 



charm perfectly inexpressible ; the 
guard's bugle had an exquisite music 
In it; to every sport-loving associa- 
tion of an Englishman — ^hb fondness 
for horses, air, sood cheer, his very 
love of nature— (/kaf was the perfection 
of arrangement and equipment Ton 
then found, indeed, your * warmest 
welcome in an inn ; ' the turf was in 
its glory, the club at its height of 
popularity, when politics were in 
every mouth, commerce flourishing, 
war at an end, and travelling the am- 
bition of all who were above want 
Suddenly the entire system shook, 
exploded, and was gone for ever! 
There is neither distinction, amuse- 
ment, refreshment, nor any associa- 
tion dear to the fancy in railway 
travelling; it is, as you remark, the 
very weiuriest of all blanks in life. To 
talk of romance in connection with it 
is a piece of desperate cant, save as in 
whatever the human mind has to do 
with. The heart and imagination will 
find occasional coincidences ; but they 
are rare exceptions, to which this 
grand leveller is a relentless enemy." 

" It is, in fact, the caravan stripped 
of its sole charm— that dreamy repose 
of all at the tent- door, shaped aloud by 
the story-teller into a form as dream- 
like. For what Sahara can be fiatter, 
deader, or drearier than the world 
transformed by a railway ? Clinging 
to these dull grooves, swerving m>m 
every swell of ground, raised over 
every hollow, qu wied through slopes, 
and plunged beneath the hill, with 
lane bidden and street avoided, flash- 
ing neighbourhood, and dwindled dis- 
tance, and never-broken sky, where 
the telegraph-wires keep slightly wav- 
ing up and down like lines for some 
music never to be written! Tanta- 
lised with voices, too, and faces, and 
brief proximities, that are gone beyond 
recall when just apprehended." 

** Well, we may look on the effect 
of it all as moral. We shall like tra- 
velling the less, though perhaps urged 
to it oftener. One will not so live to 
travel as travel to live. Business, 
recreation, and repose — the three great 
necessities of an Englishman — balance 
themselves better through these faci- 
lities, although the means may seem 
to grow monotonous. He works more, 
more thoroughly feels the delight of 
what nature Is left to him, and, above 
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tn, begiDS to T«]oe the troe worth of 
home. Retllj, we may talk of the 
seriousness of a journey to oar (bre- 
fktbers— for the time, the money, the 
inconrenience, and haaard it cost them 
—bat a modem joamej is immensdj 
graver, frequent as we make it, little 
as we need spend on it, and with ererj 
resnlt of science pressed into its ser- 
Tice. Wbj, the emptiest man has to 
look, to think, to speak, to exclnde 
the dreadful vacancy somehow, — nei- 
ther drinking, smoking, nor occupying 
the box-seat with idiotic stable-talk 
to the tolerating coachman, depraved 
winks of familiarity to eveiy jonng 
woman bj the roaa, snpercilions airs 
to ail beside, and bis sole thought of 
the fntare — that of dinner the same 
afternoon. The glory of the bagman 
is gone. Inn, hostler, and chaml)er- 
maid, if tbej exist, look upon him as 
on a common man, who, with a some- 
what nndistingnishable aspect, hurries 
at night to the commercial room, 
sleeps doable- bedded, and emerges 
snccessively to cheap breakfast, num- 
bered boots, and a quick round of 
calls till the afternoon train. In the 
train, who could actually draw a bag- 
man into conversation ? Does he 
meditate, or seem to do soothe good 
time comes back to him oddlj, a sort 
of remorse, for it was he who first 
grew discontented, wishing for a faster 
pace, something new, something to 
annihilate space, after he gave up the 
gig, and ceased to fear highwaymen.** 

"Ha— yes I How one recollects 
him— the red-wheeled roval mail be- 
neath him, old Martin*s low-crowned 
hat and blue face above, the hanginip 
game, geese, and turkeys — the los^ea 
top and the f^ll inside, and the holly- 
twigs, when Christmas drew round, 
and I was a schoolboy with a trunk at 
the gate. Oh, fear and hope — the place 
that was barel y left me — the frosty 
momiuff ahr and faint-blue trees mer- 
rily shifting by — the ringing harness, 
and the horses danchig on, with their 
four heads nodding In unison, and 
coquettishly tossing to each other. 
The satin cravat with its gorgeoua 
pin, the smart hat and the vulgar con- 
sequence, the green bag that came out 
at the end— though, for a while, I 
fancied him, I must say, a nobleman 
— who could forget them I *• 

** At all events, then, even he most 
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be aware, bowew ragoelj, tbai of 
all modes of locomotion tbe raOwsy ii 
the dullest The last rmOwajacadent, 
and his own insorance-tiduc fer a 
thousand pounds, show that It is at 
present by fkr the moat perilMs. 
Make its system as peffect as yoa 
please, one touch may shoot yos in a 
moment beyond the stars into eter- 
nity. Tbe negtoet of a single ma, 
his foUy, or one glass too mnch. Kay, 
what were Dick Torpin cm Bkatk 
Bess, pistol in hand, to the blind mafioe 
of the dullest clodpole wiih a stone, or 
the merest pebble from a fbotiah or- 
ehin at sport 1 One wishes, tboogli 
a bagman, that the population of di 
Grreat Britain were better, more cared 
for, happier, able to read and thiaL 
One would fain drive the tiKHigkt 
from one*s head, and hope the best : 
horrified, in fact, with picturing coro- 
nersT inquests, or the Uvelj anxiety 
of one's fHends for damages, — one 
would fain read. And at the next 
station, for the first time in one's fifb 
buying a book, one finds oneVsetf 
strangely drawn Into other matters, 
snatched far to the distant ages or 
farthest lands, forgetting all else, per- 
haps, in concern for an old negro 
slave. Pocketing it in sudden ref- 
lection at his station, he msbes ont 
another and a better bagman.** 

'«My dear shr— hush — that old 
gentleman in the comer seems annoy- 
ed ; he is frowning at us over his Timet ^ 
and we are stopping immedlatdy — 
Slough,! think?** 

At Slough station, how hot, how 
fflaring 1 Twice, as the train st<q)ped, 
did a passionless voice shont tbe 
name of the place ; the drowsy noon 
seemed to relapse round it with a 
BUken hush ; there were visible — an- 
other transparency of cleiks with thdr 
hands at their dUns, one of which 
possessed a flaxen imperial; some 
ftachsias and geraniums in red pots, a 
dead brick-wall, a coal depot, tiled 
roof^ a wood-yard where the planks 
were silently glistening, crackfaig, 
under the unmitigated light ; the rich 
green-ffarden leaves of Berk8hi^^ and 
the ricn old red of its gables. Just 
peeped about. The sudden bustle 
ended, and two lads In easy dress, 
with Drank pleasant looks, fishmg- 
rods in hand, filled up the vacant room 
in the carriage : Hr along one could 
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see heads or hands of nnknown fellow- 
trairellers, and hear their half-stifled 
voices. Oatside in the hot air, as in 
a dream, other yoioes speaking with 
a sort of andible perspectiye, some 
^ qmick and eagerly distinct about a 
pared; some languid, funt, far-off, 
like those of aerial creatnres. The 
engine-tender sacking water from a 
hose, the hose dripping, the June heat 
made perceptible bj it all. A yery 
palpable station : and there rose the 
Diss, the pnff of another locomotiye, 
daoking b;^ with its two swart riders, 
and the noiseless visionary gliding of 
faces in their frames. Or was it one*s 
own train that began to move ? Ah 1 
one faint glimpse of noble Windsor 
over soft woods, where the standard 
of England hong at that moment 
from its flag-staff, with the ethereal 
smoke of Eton — and away again on 
that desert Journey, swifter nur than 
Mazeppa, and more helpless. Swifter 
and swifter stilly till the hedges seemed 
to melt into liquid, the wall spun 
backward like ribbons, the palings 
blended into one tremulous screen; 
the fields swam, and the deep-cut 
bank rushed past in streaks of colour, 
making a mirror at times of one half- 
ridsed glass, in which the heads from 
within could be seen startlingly dis- 
tinct. The fair young face with the 
crape and veil, even while averted or 
glancing out, was then visible, oominff 
clearly up by the window-firame, and 
for a brief moment or two, seeming to 
turn 'an unconsdons gaze inside, 
would melt into sunshine ; till the 
other way shot past an opposite train, 
like a cannon-ball with its flash of 
light, and left all but the laige old 
gentleman looking at each o^er in- 
voluntarily. No doubt used to rail- 
way travelling, and probably, from 
various signs at the outset, a director, 
he merely consulted a great gold 
watch with a masave cham, doubled 
the Times into new folds with an air 
of approbation and satisfaction, and 
eontinned his perusal of the share-list 
as if no one else were there. 

^ Well, we are going it I ** observed 
the younger of the two lads to his 
comptnioiL Thev were Etonians. 
^ I shouldn't wonder if we catch trout 
for dinner, yet, Merrick, with your 
governor ! " 
^^ Yes, if we stopped at the right 
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station,'* answered the other. " But 
as this is the express, there's no 
chance of it— so we must just go right 
on to Bristol, and take the omnibus 
down into old Somersetshirei. Of 
course, they won't send, as they don't 
expect us so soon." 

*^ A good thing, too! Your mother 
and sisters would be almost in hys- 
terics just now, if they did! " 

" I daresay, "replied the hid gravely, 
while he rubbed a speck from his 
fishing-rod, ^^ and that's whyl didn't 
wait to write, you know. We shall 
be there, at an^rate, soon after they've 
heard of it at old Wrixworth." 

*^ They can't pull up the engineer 
this time, at all events I " said the 
younger, laughing, " nor the stoker I 
They*re both sare enough ! I hope 
the directors will be made an ex- 
ample" He was stopped by a sud- 
den push of his companion's elbow, as 
the latter caught the startled glance 
firom the young lady opposite, wMle thtf 
matron in the other comer uttered an 
cxdamation of alarm. 

*« Oh dear— for heaven's sake ! " she 
ejaculated, " has there been— any- 
thing— e&-ca4^/" 

"Why, really, ma'am," said the 
Etonian reluctantly, "I don't know 
much of the particulars. If it's not 
known in town yet, perhaps, after all, 
yon know — especially if the Times 
says nothing about it? " 

The lady clasped the arm of her 
seat convulsively with one hand, and 
had dutched her boy's jacket with the 
other, staring wildly at either door : 
smooth, broadly-vibrating firom side 
to side, with no datter that could 
prevent conversation, was the swift 
rush of the Qreat Western express ; 
and the fences spun past like strips 
of pale doth, the ground hovered like 
a mirage, even a station flew by un- 
heeded 

** /« it in the Times / " she exdaimed 
with intense earnestness, while all 
looked toward the portly and silent 
figure by the window, on whose un- 
gradous features the severity had been 
deepening. 

" Which, ma'am ? " was his sharp 
inquiry, with a glance of supreme sur- 

"The acddent on the Bne last 
night, near Bath," interposed the 
Etonian quickly. 
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'* Tbere is nothing of the kind, sir,'' 
WBS tlM abropt answer — ** nothing al 
aU of tbe kind. I trust that will be 
satisfoctonr.'' And flinging himself 
back in the comer again, with a 
sbonlder to his fellow-passengers, the 
larve gentleman continned his reading 
with increased attention. 

^ It was late at night, to be suv,** 
added the lad to the rest; '' the mail- 
train ran into a loggage one, owing 
to some mirtake about signals, or the 
time of starting, or somethinff. It Is 

aaite well known on the line, of oonrse, 
^OQgh I suppose they don't like talk- 
ing of it, jon know. But there's not 
the slightest fear, ma'am, this time I 
It's reall J (mite needless 1 Whj,ifrd 
mj choice, rd alwajrs travel the day 
after an accident It'sjnst then you're 
safe, in fict I " 

Tbe lady stared, but looked some- 
what relleyed. 

'' Ton see, even if they didn't take 
a little more care for a few days," con- 
tinned the Etonian, briskly, ** there's 
the chances in one's faronr. If they 
hadn't had any accident fbr a month 
or two, then I should say the odds 
were decidedly against us I " 

The eminent man who sat oppo- 
site him smUed. ** That doctrine of 
chances," he said, ** appears to co- 
incide wonderfully with the calcula- 
tions of railway companies. Where- 
as for nothinff less than a $y9tem of 
certaintieM did they receive this vast 
power over life, property, convenience, 
manners, morals — tbe very imagina- 
tion and even religion of tbe country. 
Civil war, or a French revolution, or 
American slavery, could scarcely tend 
more to throw us back — from perhaps 
the noblest distinction of the British 
character, its sense of tbe awful sanc- 
tity of human life and emotion I We 
have to rate them at so much damages, 
as our Teutonic ancestors did, and 
accustom ourselves, besides, to the 
valuation of our friends by their in- 
surance." 

'' Perhaps, if thev only killed two 
or three directors by mistake, it'd 
improve, sir?" remarked the taller 
lad, deferentially. 

'* Or hung a station-master?" sug- 
gested his more precipitate friend, 
with a firm look. 

** My dear boy," said the author, 
benignantly, ** you are mistaken^ 



there are too many of ttose , 
whom not even their CrieodB' 
regret. As in all rerolotio^ othcn 
would be glad to step into th^r places; 
fkncying, too, as yon do, tiiat they 
themselves are exaOly tbe isdiridaab 
to escape— that after eveiy 
there b safety, and bdbre it < 
though the kigic is doabtfioL . 
the savage spirit of satlsfisctioo which 
it engenders, in the fate of a speankk- 
tive and vulgar Mudaon, a pompoos 
WnUns, or a sordid and domiiieenvg 
Brown 1 Ton yonrselves afigfatly ex- 
emplify Ul" 

There was a general good-hnaomr, 
and the conversation beouneoonnnon, 
with the sole exoeptioB of tbe large 
old sentleman, who, it was hojped, 
would get out at the next atatioB. All 
mntnaUy fbnnd that they were going 
the whole way ** thiongh " to Bristol: 
the elder Etonian had Irsnkly offered 
the girl in black a volume to read, 
with a knif<B to cut the leaves— Dis- 
raeli's VenHia^ fnm the bookstall at 
Slough, which he did not mean to 
look at, himself, till he got home to 
Wrixworth. Why 1 Wnxworth was 
near where the was going— to her 
aunt's— a {dace called Wddledon. 
He knew it quite well — there was 
capital fishing thereabouts. Indeed, 
he, his companion, with the small 
schoolboy and tbe sdioolbov's mother, 
were soon in a fair way to be the bttt 
of friends. Tbe latter lady b^sged, 
at the first station, to exchange seats 
with the junior and less illustrions of 
the present editm^ who agreed with 
a secret pang ; for there was some- 
thing particularly fair, sweet, and 
true, about the vonng face that be- 
ffan Voutia beside him, yet wandered 
from the page, and sometimes listened 
with a vacant ^e to the others, some- 
times with a faint smile, becomiug 
always brighter: whereas the friendly 
dispoiBition of the small schodboy to- 
wards acquaintance was such as need- 
ed some checks. As his revered frimd, 
accordingly, relapsed into the former 
conversation, he himself regarded the 
sharpyouth with an occasional frown. 

*^Tbe grand remedy," condnsed 
the former, mildly, **lies of course 
in still-improved science, urged snd 
applied by public feeling. A more 
powerfbl government, confided in with 
less of petty jealousy by the country 
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\ at large, so as to truckle less to tbe 
daybook and ledger— so as to be less 

L a^id of blgb impulses and generoos 
idews— so as to lead tbe times and 

i tbe Times newspaper, instead of fol- 

V lowing tbem— is wbat we want. In 
short, perbaps we need a new or re- 

i organised Party, led by and ^ 

supported by men I coold even name, 
followed by many wbom I could de- 

[ scribe. 

I *' And, after all, let us take this very 

system of locomotion, in a deeper 

\ sense than tbe verbiage of tbe day 
takea it, as the sign of a truly pro- 

, gressive age. How not only rapid, 

^ but swiftly accnmulatiye of influence 1 

^ In its ideal perfection, bow gloriously 
humane I Like tbe great Roman roads 
of old, with viaduct and aqueduct, 
bridge and mound, building cities, and 
leaviDg towns to decay, filling up tbe 
valley, and piercbag tbe mountain and 
hewiug tbe rock, wbile marsh nor 
estuary can arrest it, it prepares tbe 
way of moral and spiritual goodness 
to come. Let it accustom all sorts of 
men to order and unity of action, yet 

I to tbe awe of vast power, and the re- 

salts that hang by a single action — 
let it, if possible, render crime more 
difficult, and reading itself a babit — 
bear tbe traveller early to bis deetina- 

^ tion, the workman and his family to 

their day*s pleasuring, distressed re- 
latives to tbe last meeting, friends to 
a speedier and longer reunion, tbe 
young to tbeir outset in tbe world, 
and many a separated circle to tbeur 
dear Cbristmas — with, amidst all, 
those precious mail-bags, tbat scatter 
life each day tbrough our wbole mor- 
tal coil ; — then, were security joined to 
speed, order, civility, and cheapness, 
wbat a sublime image to the inward 
eye would be figured by a railway I 
The horse, his neck clothed with thun- 
der, his nostrils snuffing the battle, 
were then not so magnificent, yet mag- 
nanimous, a creature as the breathmg 
railway engine 1 

" To one leaving home for the first 
trial of life, as I remember, there was, 
perhaps, something about the stage- 
coach, comparatively tardy as it was, 
tbat better suited the vague pain of 
that occasion; and if it kept the heart 
longer in suspense, racked it less. The 
air refreshed you, and the earth; you 
were sootheo, cheated of that sick, 
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indefinable, intolerable sense of an 
irrevocable change, but not by any 
means morbidly, or with sweetmeats. 
Sharp pictures filled the eye, distinct 
sounds the ear, with not a few quaint 
and forcible touches of your new po- 
sition, teaching care, caution, fear, 
till you reached the starting-post, 
somewhat prepared. Boys, indeed, 
fad little of this nowadays; they 
have all travelled ; they all know the 
world precociously : they may suffer 
less, but I question if they do not lose 
a wbole era of experience. It is to 
girls — above all, to one like our 
companion there — tbat the change 
is a benefit; for with whatever un- 
speakable shock this very mechanism 
may jar on them, with its very preci- 
sion, and system, and heedless, formal, 
unsympathising convenience — with no 
careful guard by the way, nor friendly 
landlady at the inn — it is soon over. 
In two hours more, without moving 
firom these chab*s, we shall be at 
Bristol. And really, nowadays, I 
wish to be taken fast to mv purpose^ 
to firesh scenes and untrodden fields — 
without heed to the interval, save, for 
a minute^s pause, the steadfast spure of 
the village nearest the station. Again, 
the confused old back of some brick 
town, dingy and dark, and stained 
with kitcben-smks at dusty windows, 
and their pipes let down like veins 
into small back-greens, among clothes- 
lines; faces at them that never were 
seen before, nor shall l>e again, of 
servant-maids or children; a clumi^ 
steeple, high up beyond, brighter than 
the rest, and the ugly side of a Dissent- 
ing chapel, while the droning sound 
of the factory is somewhere near, with 
the clink of hammers. Li a moment 
they are lost in swiftness, with the un- 
intelligible name which tbe breaksman 
called out at the station in some un- 
couth local dialect, and you lose them 
— with an odd indifference you lose 
them for ever, glad to have no tie 
to their unknown concerns, nor be 
haunted by any special troublesome 
knowledge of them, such as you 
bad of old about similar common- 
place. Equally so the city that rises 
up, with its cathedral-roof, its bridge 
and river—- black old lanes, and the 
plash of logs among hollow bottoms of 
barges, and sloops* upper masts seen 
far in a chasm, yellowish, tightly roped 
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witb milk-white croes-yards, where 
the sootiest chimneja gtUher, and the 
snolight straggles most ooofhsed 
through smoke. As joa flee onward^ 
nothing follows bat a keen clear 
thought of life and the worid. A kind 
of womanish softness seema to have 
passed from jovl maoj jears ago. If 
still there, it is hot to be understood, 
to be smiled at, easily controlled. One 
can even behold with eqnanimltj, aa 
the station glides back once mora, how 
all the waj, unseen in an adjoining 
compartment, the loveliest conate- 
nance in the world had been one*8 
neighbour, eyeing the same series of 
objects— a creature whom once yon 
would have followed madly, traced, 
and sought to worship— the very ori- 
ginal, in fact, of your earliest dream, 
now left with her mother and the 
porter, at a rate which makes even a 
second look futile. One silently blesses 
her, wishes her for ever well, catches 
a momentary glimpse of the village 
smoke, the church- tower, the mnd 
hall, and, with the deep faith that ther 
must be good and happy, is satisfied. 
Till soon breaks out the first sight of 
a rock-hung castle, known in history; 
bleak and lx>ld over its harboor-town, 
with horizon far -expanded to the 
afternoon. The whole mind thrills to 
its long- anticipated aspect; its throng 
of immemorial associations; the no- 
velty of boyhood mingles with oar 
recognition, to mark the sparklings of 
the sea on the wide shore, sadden and 
cold ; the steady ship, far out at an« 
chor, the bare grey lighthouse on the 
point beyond, the speck-like sail sus- 
pended in the sky, with windy looks 
of clonds ; long pier, and bristling 
docks, and the red-funnelled paddle- 
boats, the blue- tubed tugs ana coast- 
ers; the groat dark steamers, thick 
chimneyed, double pillared, among the 
warehouses and sheds; the cranes and 
pulleys, by the busy quay. Ton walk 
that evening with more than the old 
wonder, and a mightier thought of the 
land which gave yon bUrth. Fresher 
than ever, solemner, more soothing, 
tiiat stroll along the low beaeh, to 
where the stones beneath the cliff are 
left at ebb, and the far-drawn annaet 
opens past them, lifted lh>m wave to 
wave — that twilight wildness at the 
pier- end, with desolate sound and dis- 
tant gleams, and sometimes an angrier 
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spray, aa yon grasp the woodwork to 
g^tfe firmer down, whOe aU the har- 
boar-Ugfats twinkle behmd. Ton sleep 
and wake with somewhat of the 
atrange old fluttered expeetatioD; but 
without the vague tronMe, the iafinite 
nncertainty that made evefythiag «■- 
blissful seem terrible, or the nnlried 
anpersUtioo of the fbtnre. At any 
boar, by another way, yon can fly 
back to the nestled quiet, where not a 
day need have been left mnoted; so 
yon may stay longer aboeot, or wan- 
der wider, without a fear. To traret 
for use, to employ the subtle reators^ 
tives of mere change, and know what 
simples grow fbr ns in distant placee, 
was indeed a thing impoeaible to oar 
predecessors. 

^ But think yon the sordid instinct 
by which steam was urged into act 
has itself any inward good <^ it? 
Steam is not swift enough for that 
relentlessly mechanical craving to 
which success seems but to add deeper 
discontent; to which time, as it says. 
Is money, business first to be attended 
to, business before pleasure, badness 
habits to be cultivated ; which ratea 
its damaged limbs, its lost time, orita 
crushed brain, a hundred tfanea higher 
than if they were Shakespeare'a 
Otherwise it would fkin be blown in 
Imlloons, hurled through exhanated 
ahr-tubes, or shot flrom oannon-moatha 
from town to town, fh>m land to land, 
tiiat it might quicker despatch Its tran- 
sactions, secure Its new cheqnes, book 
Its new orders, speculate anew — that 
it might dine, write off its teehakai 
letten, see its T^vnet, sleep, wake, ar- 
rive again at somewhone. A kind of 
nndefinable sympathy, indeed, an al- 
most fondling regard, it has fbr the 
Utm rails and the grim locomotive; 
even as it would nin have steam- 
clerks, with iron bones, breath of va- 
pour, heart of fire, brain that would 
need no sleep, and impnlses that would 
aeek no pleasure, with no fancies that 
could ever wander— save for the habit 
of thwarting these, and disregaiding 
them, and ^nding them down, that 
has ffrown almost malign. And the 
speedy ionmey itsdf, fi^t aa a blessed 
brief relief in his connting-hoose, is a 
secret misery to him, that emerges 
when his mechanical News are aU ex- 
hausted. The early ambition fbr a 
fortune is faded; the notion of aa 
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estate has lost its zest; so has the 
very feeling of importance ; the fancy 
of ultimate rest and country pleasures 
was only when he lired a derk in a 
garret, and vanished when he became 
a bagman. How weary is the Great 
Western express to him 1— still, out of 
the inexorable lines aboot his month, 
the hard wrinkles round his eye, the 
harsh fhrrows of his forehead, that 
unspeakable restlessness welis up^ 
that unconscious pain which is all but 
tragic in men*s fiices, as if an oz*8 eye 
looked out! Seel** 

"My dear sir— hush!** was now 
the astonished ejaculation of the 
younger trayeller — " the old gentle- 
man will hear you— I really fear he 

In fact, whether lulled by the con- 
tinual motion, or at once oppressed 
and soothed by the noon-day heat, 
with that cool current from the en- 
gine which hie side of the window 
enjoyed, the merchant had been gra- 
dually lettiuff the newspaper sink 
from before htm ; till, with hand fdlen 
on knee, and travelling-cap pushed 
back, he had sat obvious ; sometimes 
as if vacantly tending to think, with 
ever and anon a finner expression, 
like resolve against a thine unaccus- 
tomed ; a^in glancing at his watch, 
and resummg the newspaper, yet with 
momentary notice over it of the ladies 
opposite, or half-suspicious stare all 
round through his spectacles. He 
had nodded Involuntarily, and re- 
lapsed farther back, with a meditative 
air, that grew slowly less severe, less 
brow-beathig,pompous, wrapt-up, and 
sordid ; till as the train was slacken- 
ing its pace to approach some station, 
his large grev eyes opened with a 
sudden intenmty. Like one waken- 
ed wide out of the deadest sleep, he 
sat astare and listening; the train 
stood motionless next minute. Its 
steam hissing off, roaring up through 
a blaze of light— the sultry air came 
in, the bustling sounds, the slde- 
diidogue of voices, the fdnt baek- 
noises, and distant merriment of 
people at the hay-field. But still, 
when they moved away again, the 
strangely-excited gaze of the com- 
mercial potentate remained struggUnc 
with apparent drowsiness ; it seemed 
fascinated by, yet shrinking from, the 
large luminous eye of the great 



writer, which was mildly though 
tonly fixed on him. 

" Look, I repeat,** persisted the lat- 
ter, to the increasea surprise of his 
companion. The harsh features at the 
opposite whidow were settling into a 
sinffular repose, till the eyelids lifted 
no longer, and the foldcMl hands rested 
together on the telegraphic intelli- 
gence of the leading journal : he 
was breathing regularly, though in a 
way that threatened to become ever 
more audible. The whole company 
peroeived it with an undisguised plea- 
sure; and the Etonians rattled on 
openly about all sorts of things to 
the two ladies before them, while the 
glee and sociality of the schoolboy 
began to be obstreperous. 

" What is it to such men, my dear 

friend," said the author of , 

"if no remnant of picturesque cir- 
cumstance, natural sentiment, or en- 
nobling passion, were left us on the 
earth? Even their own matters, 
eolely practical as they are, have less 
connection with life, use, and reality, 
than the wildest frenzies of fever, or 
the idlest scratchings of a schoolboy 
on his slate. What mean, meaning- 
less prate do politics become in their 
mouths — the Chinese, or Burman, or 
Turkish question, for example, or 
colonial policy, or a bill for readjust- 
ment of the franchbe I Yet not 
meaner and more meaningless than 
their own familiar interests appear 
when their whole minds are furthest 
opened on them, and their faculties 
most intent, — the prospects of cotton, 
the effect of Australian wool, the 
influence of its gold, — sugar, or ships, 
or tea, or timber, or guano, — the 
Funds and share-list, or a great bank- 
ruptcy,— the postage, electric tele- 
graph, a tunnel or a tubular bridge, 
an industrial exhibition and a pos- 
sible improvement in a weaving-ma- 
chine, — ^things, all which vividly be- 
long to the world in general, and 
have a broad hold upon daily Ufe it- 
self. How worse than empty, heard 
ih>m apart, their talk of wheat and 
harvest, the wine and the oil, the 
dull indigo, the brisk alum and Uvely 
pig-iron, steady tallow, and molasses 
that look up or down; the places 
that sink into mere names, Riga, and 
Smyrna, and Rio, and Canton, 
all the East, from Hull to tbe 
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Horn, or the Citj of PaUcet— the 
West, with every trace of Colombiu ; 
tblogs that might be desisnated bj 
Dombers, and coDceived of bj private 
brand. At mention of the Diyad or 
the Nautiius^ the Fahr Jame or Roam" 
tmohum Das$^ ron start— bnt find it 
only A«l. with hides and ginger, a 
steamer, or another freight from 
the cheapest to the dearest mar- 
kets. They have solemn anxieties— 
aboot a light insorance; deep in- 
quiries with regard to floctnations in 
raw material ; even nice moralities, 
as to the sUbility of White, Black, & 
Co., their warmth, their nndoobted 
goodness, the firm confidence to be 

J>la<^ on them, who are bat a mask 
or some other man, the epithet of a 
former myth. And that enthosiasm of 
reverence for the real person himself, 
as a capitalist indeed— the sealons, the 
common eagerness to render him doe 
tribute, homage worthv of his charac- 
ter—a testimonial, and speeches, and 
doll enloginms ; almost a biography, 
were it conceivable, and a statue, if 
it entered into their dreams I So that 
the Medici and all the old Tyrian or 
Venetian grandeur seem pecnliar: 
while if Swcdcuborg the seer conla 
have beheld, he would surely have 
perceived them as celestially as tor- 
pedoes, which at a little distance ap- 
pear to be occupied, active, living, 
nay, to earthly sense, capable of signs 
and electrically respectable — but 
under spiritual inspection curiously 
uneiDpIojedtbelpless, dumb, and numb 
— before the angels, ntteriy dead, or 
even at first miscarried.^^ 

'* Now,*" pursued the singular man, 
with an emphasis which struck the 
attention of all, while he intensely 
eyed the sleeper, and glanc^ ronna, 
*' I am periectly unaware of even so 
much as that gentleman*s name — I 
know absolutely nothing of him. But 
one conviction I have regarding him, 
the proof of which may perhaps 
astonish you— namely, that he b at 
this moment nnder a mysterious in- 
fluence I " 

A breathless silence followed his 
remark, during which the quick vibra- 
tion of the train, the ceaseless beat- 
ing of its engine, and the slow respir- 
ations of the mercantile gentleman, 
could alone be heard : the schoolboy*s 
mouth was open, his eyes stared from 
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the speaker to the sleeper, and hmdk 
again. '« What dse, indeed, bat to 
go to sleep, was possible Ibr tliooglitB 
which depend so entirdj oo sriUi- 
metic — which can neither connect 
themsdves with an idea, inrolTe a 
single assodatioQ with realitj, nor 
bring np a pleasant remenbraaoe ? 
Alone — that BM>UnscoQ8 satiifiMdos 
arrested, which socked in the daj^ 
reeord of the world^s traffic, hodLBfeer^ 
ing, and caknlatien, with all its ex- 
qmsite resnlt since men first bartered 
skin for skin— he has a lulling inar- 
ticolate sense of the universe hmvinff 
ebbed firom him : the shell has closed 
gently, and in its small pool among 
the pebbles it sticks rooted 1 What 
profoond repose ! The long coast 
and wide glitter of waters, nor white 
sail nor lunging moon above, that 
sends her silver ripples dandng to 
the rocks, nor the ciooda that bring 
a breese — none of them will tronble 
it. Perhaps he has forgottoi his 
business and destination. Shall we 
wake him?'' 

There was a nnanlmons gestue of 
alarm. 

''Since my yonth,** said the 
elder passenger, calmly, *' I have 
possessed a strange power. It was 
involnntaiy ; nor, till convinced of its 
nature by recent scientific works and 
physiological experiments, did I fully 
believe in it. Ilie awfril importance 
of the gift has since deterred me from 
its nse, save in strictly medical cases. 
Indeed, over certain subjects, during 
the period of thehr ailment, it b all- 
potent, being probably analogous to 
the speU exercised by man over the 
lower creature, such as the dog, the 
ox, the lion himself— a remnant of 
onr paradisaical dignity, in short. To 
a disease of the nund I have not yet 
ventured to apply it. But I shall 
now carefolly do so.** 

He slowly stretched his hand to- 
wards the sleeper's breast, extending 
finger after finger, and steadfly doect- 
ing them thither. Evenr eye was 
intent on the act *' What is your 
name ?** inquired he, in a distinct tone 
of mild authority. 

To the mute amaze of all beside, 
the sleeper, with eyelids still sealed, 
but so that the hidden orbs appeared 
desirous to see through them, moved 
his lips and began a distinct reply. 
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"Thomas Hack ," be said, but a 

mere motion of the hand put a stop 
to it. " Enough/* was the rejoinder : 
" Thomas, is it tme that yon labour 
under a serious malady ? " 

" Yes," came somewhat reluctantly 
from the lips of the large passenger 
in the comer. 

" In the brain, probably. Or the 
heart?" 

'*No," was the answer, with an 
uneasy expression of countenance, as 
in a dream — " it seems in both — no — 
it appears to be something that flies 
from one to the other ! Ah I — now 
it comes back to my— my«6^— but 
for a moment it seemed nowhere — 
nowhere/ Still it was real I" There 
was a dead pause, a momentaiy sus- 
pense, through which the rush of the 
train was alone audible again, with 
its sudden shriek as it shot below an 
arch — while the sleeping face was like 
a block of wood, so unconscious it mw. 

" It is here again I " uttered the 
patient suddenly, " from ever so far 
off with some one else — I cannot 
recollect how long — many hundred 
years — ^he must have stolen it from 
me — he was a lead-miner, I think, 
in Sweden — not — he went about 
everywhere, playing! It is /—lam 
a blind fiddler." 

The operator turned with com- 
posure to the horror-struck listeners. 
** As I thought," he remarked seri- 
ously, "it lies in the imaginatUm — 
that is to say, in a soul whose very 
power to conceive of reality, and re- 
present actual existence to itself, has 
lain unused and untaught since child- 
hood, and is at present helpless as a 
newly-released prisoner — it is, so far 
as fancy is concerned, like one of those 
pitiable etiolations of our kind, the 
Aztecs, just now made the puppet- 
show of London. Is your disease 
curable?" he asked quickly, looking 
at the unfortunate man. 

" Yes— I think it is," was the pas- 
sionless answer. 

" Howf^ inquired the strange tra- 
yeller, with the same commanding 
tone. 

"I must be back — there must 
be some one always by — ^let me live 
where they— at school affain— in the 
—the wood— the side of that ditch 
where the gypsies left their—" 

"No, Thomas," said the per- 
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emptory voice, " I will send you on. 
Follow my will. Go to the place I 
mean.— Where are you?" he next 
moment added. 

" In a lane behind a little village," 
replied the sleeper, his features mo- 
tionless ; "there is an old wall across 
the open end— I see a gate-lodge with 
a high roof of stone, all diamond- 
shaped, and ivy hanging at the gable, 
full of busy sparrows — the porch is 
new : there is a girl looking out with 
a baby ; I see a rookery through the 
gate, and the red chimneys of a hall, 
half-hidden by woods : there is a stone 
figure of an animal couched on the 
top of each pillar of the gate— I do 
not know what kind of beast. The 
ornament in the iron-work of the gate 
is a rose ; it has smaller shapes of 
half-open roses, and buds of roses, and 
thin leaves, wrought round it ; there 
is a hand in armour holding the branch 
fit>m beneath." 

"That is sufficient," said Mr . 

He bent a gaze of intense earnestness 
on the sleeper, and with outstretched 
arm seemed to bid him obey some 
silent purpose. " Pass in, go up the 
avenue — see the family there, and 
nmr— from that nook left untouched 
by steam, faster than steam can fol- 
low, and farther— farther even than 
my will can accompany you— plunge 
into their former history t " 

" When yon and I get into Devon- 
shire to-morrow," he added, address- 
ing himself to his fellow-traveller, 
" you will recognise a place you have 
never seen in your life, from this de- 
scription! I myself know it weU. 
But of many events in the fortune of 
its owner, whom we shall no doubt 
see in the family pew of the country 
church, I am totally ignorant. I have 
always taken a peculiar interest in 
them. And of these, guided by such 
a clue, directed only by the force of a 
sincere intention, I feel assured that 
we shall obtain some remarkable de- 
tails." 

The lips of the entranced subject 
moved and murmured, while the in- 
tense expectation of the party reached 
its hdght ; but pressing the palms of 
his two outstretched hands together, 
and then slowly bringing them back 
till they rested on his knees, the 
wondrous physiologist kept them 
steadfastly pointed towards a central 
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spot in the nankeen waistcoat of his 
patient The ntteranoe of the latter 
seemcMl then released ; he spoke with 
adistincttUnhesitatlDgyoioe, singolaily 
nninflected, indeed, so as to approadi 
the monotononSf— and without pauses, 
which at first made it difficult to fol- 
low. The operator sat fixed, mute, 
and calm ; his mind, also, seemed to 
be far away ; he scarcely appeared to 
hear. Bat the other passengers listen- 
ed to so strangely absorbing a redtal, 
half narrative, half description, as to 
forget all else; they hardly stirred; 
not a word interrupted the sightless 
speaker. It was really thrillmg to 
hear persons yividly mentioned as In 
sight, objects minutely referred to as 
at hand, and occurrences graphically 
stated as in process, all in the present 
tense — although known to the very 
schoolboy as impossible to be seen, 
because long non-existent : till, when 
the train slackened its rate for the 
dozenth time, and the hoarse voice of 
the guard could suddenly be heard next 
door, civilly demanding the tickets, 
the silent operator started. At the 
mechanical motion of his band to his 
pocket, the strange history ceased with 
a tantalising abruptness ; the speaker 
remained motionless. It was with 
some apparent difficulty that, at a re- 
peated gesture of Mr , he opened 

bis eyes, rubbed them drowsily, and 
returned to sufficient consciousness to 
find a card, which, after all, proved to 
contain only his name and address. 
The proper ticket at length delivered, 
he sat up with an air of some bewilder- 
ment, ran his eye rather suspiciously 
over the fixed countenance of his 
fellow- passengers, and hastily felt in 
his breast for a thick pocket-book, 
which be drew out ana examined. 

From the grave glance of Mr he 

seemed then to shrink, slightly red- 
dening ; but the train had come again 
to a dead stand. He pushed his head 
out with an anxious look, and drew it 
in again astonished. '* Why — how — 
where are — what station is this; do 
yon know, sir? " he asked abruptly, 
with an awkward attempt at civility 
to Mr . 

''The terminus, I think,*' answered 
the latter, tranquilly ; '' we have got 
to Bristol, I believe, ab-eady.** 

The large old sentleman snatched 
"^t his watch, eyed it with amaze, and 
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turning the handle of the door, kipt 
out almost In the arms of m nDwif- 
porter. The latter, at his order, bi 
already called a cab, and was hesriH 

off" his bag, when Mr hastoMd 

after them with an oyercoat kft a 
the carriage. 

•'Thisisyonre, mr, I think?" k 
said, Terr politely. The merchas^ 
features had resamed all thdr ksi^ 
ness, nay, had taken an air of ii- 
temper; bnt be now matto^ 8obs> 
thing between thanks and a vsgn 
apology ; then, with a raonb&f 
effort to appear conrteoos, and a fla^ 
ed oountenance, mshod throogk tk 
confusion. 

The whole party ibnnd tbemselm 
again together In an omnlbos, with Iks 
excepti<m of the matron ladj and kr 
schoolboy son, who had bid good-t^ 
as they struggled to find their Inggsfc 
At the railway hotel to which tk 
omnibus brought them, there was bit 
one dinmg-parlonr vacant: an early 
dinner in company was perhaps part^ 
a result of the singular occnrronoe tkj 
had all witnessed ; further satiafactinB 
on which the young Etonians endea- 
voured to gain over the subseqacat 
glass of wme, and the fresh straw- 
berries. But having fixed to set off 
by the same early conveyance l^o 
Somersetshire with the yoong lady in 
black, whose destination agreed so 
fortunately with theirs, their atteatioa 
was ere long interrupted ; they finish- 
ed thebr sherry as soon as her trunks 
were taken down, jumped np, seised 
their fishing gear, and shook hands ; 
at the top of the stair, again, in her 
crape shawl and bonnet, she was bid 
a paternal and a brotherly adieu, and 
many good wishes, with another cordial 
exchange of hands amouff all Uiree. 
They were watched from we window, 
till the omnibus vanished among drays 
and sugar- sledges in the dusty street. 

It was in the twilight, over supper 
and steaming rummers, after a strc^ 
by the docks and the airy coolneBs of 
a walk round Clifton heights, that the 
well-known writer was induced to give 
an outline of the entire circumstances 
so curiously elicited. Subsequent 
residence near the family conc^ned, 
with much pleasant experience of 
them, threw additional light on the 
history ; tUl under the mutual care dL 
both friendSy when committed to writ- 
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ing by the jonnger, and revised as 
^weli as extended from the remarks of 
his more illnstrioos companion, it took 
the form of a regular narrative. 

**In that remarkable revelation," 
obe^-ved the latter, reflectlv^, when 
this had been accomplished, 'Uhe 
most striking thing was, after all, the 
contrast between tiie habitual nature 
of the instroment and the &cts which 
lie was compelled to observe. Whether 
the emotions and impressions implied 
in his account of them did really be- 
token an awakened soul, or proceeded 
merely from that of the controlling 
agent, I am still at a loss to think. 
In the mesmeric trance, it is the 
opinion of some persons, who on^ht 
to know at least something of scientific 
intelligibility, if not of ordinary logic, 
or the conditions under which we 
think and live on earth^that the dis- 
engaged soul passes through all sub- 
stances alike ; that by the mere lock 
of hair, or nail-paring from a body, 
whose very particles are dissolved and 
scattered, it may absolutely return 
into the past scene, and as it were re- 
create the long - terminated action ; 
that where the blood was left upon a 
wall, nay, where the worn stone itself 
remains, it can veritably conjure up 
the tragedy that no human witoess 
recorded, or which was recorded ill 
These distinguished physiologists say, 
and have published, that in this state 
the somnambulist will walk forth, or 
the sybil prophesy; that unlearnt 
Greek hath been read, Hebrew spoken, 
unknown tongues poured out. But 
I confess that I do not believe it 

" There may be endless motions left 
undulating in the air, and on through 
the sidereal ether, that ebb back upon 
us. Tb^^ may be lights tiiat hover 
over the remains of men, nay, infect 
the darkness long after the very dust 
has been assimilated to its earth. 
There may be impalpable spirits that 
surround us secretly, or, rather, co- 
exist with us after another fashion 
than we, so that yet they are ever 
near our souls. Or Malebranche*8 
vision of all thmgs in the Creator — 
into which, for the unimaginable 
twinkling of an eye, the individual is 
at times suffered or commanded to 
enter— may be reasonable. The re- 
miniscence of Plato, or the transmi- 
gration of Pythagoras, I could find in 
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my heart to credit. These are hypo- 
theses mixed with a salutary awe. 
But the paltry practicalities of animal- 
magnetism, electro-biology, phreno* 
mesmerism, table-tuminf, or spuit- 
rapping, are not so much incredible, 
undemonstrable, and foolish, as they 
give a sickening sense of the foshion- 
ably sci^ntifio emptiness of people 
called Christian. Into the very fin- 
gers of shamefaced qnackary about 
to retire— civilisation thrusts its im- 
mense nose, nuzzling and snuffing. 
Knowledge seems but to lengthen it 
to a proboscis, which would drag its 
favourite back if he fled ; he becomes 
a lecturer, or remains a Pope, a Joseph 
Smith, aLouis Napoleon— lest it swing 
him aloft, and knead and trample him 
to a jelly. See it beginning to fondle 
the Aztecs, worshipped once, as the 
showman says with a Transatlantic 
twang, in the mighty city of myste* 
riousIxynMyal 

^' It is beicause they have no ima- 
flination. To be content with life and 
death, the mirades of old, and the 
ever- fresh spectacle of nature, and 
the significance of human history, with 
all that lurks in the shade of human 
obscurity, and all that is to be wished 
for, hoped, believed, and adored, in 
the future. 

*^ I regret, my dear friend, even for 
a good purpose, that rash experi- 
ment, were it only because that old 
gentleman has for ever escaped my 
reaeh, with an unfinished record hid- 
den in his mind, or perhaps— which 
is still worse— haunting his memory 
to no purpose but to make him 
wretchea. I do not even know his 
family name. I should have allowed 
him to mention it, or have kept his 
card. But I forgot the speed of 
our modem journeys I How weak, 
with all our loftiest advantages, we 
are!" 

^^ But, my dear sir,'* interposed his 
fellow-editor, simply, " I thought you 
meant the manuscript to be pub- 
lished? He may read it— indeed the 
incidents may catch his eye.*' 

** Publish it ? with these names — 
this important family matter I" ex- 
claimed the author, striking his hand 
on the papers with alarm. 

(« We can alter the names, and so 
disguise the affairs as to render them 
Irrecognisable,'' was the rejohider. 
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** Withont losing the point, of course. 
ItwiUdogood!'* 

The anther, simple in worldly mat- 
ters as a child, and haying hitherto 
produced no works of this strictly 
real character, eyed his friend si- 
lently. 

**An advertisement in the first 
page of the Times, for a mercantile 
gentleman who fell asleep on his way 
to Bristol, on the 12th Joly last— who 
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left a valoable article,'* mdded visi- 
ter ea^eriy — ** and be is sure to see it 
He will apply, as directed, to tbep^ 
lishers, and receive the book. lie 
Title might be made to attract hiB." 
The author yielded, though vU 
hesitation. No reply was erer le- 
celved, in fact, to the adTertisemMt 
The editor only persisted that the tsk 
wonid be of use to the pnblia like 
most editors. 
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The old blood of the Willoughbies 
of Stoke had entered England earlier 
than the Normans, and the Conquest 
itself neither drove it out nor sullied it ; 
for It was first known to run through 
the strong veins of one of the north- 
em Vikingr, who, huge and bearded, 
with ice-blue eyes and lion-like locks 
that streamed from the wind, often 
hovered on the Cambrian coast, or in 
sight of the Welsh mountains, terrible 
alike to the busy Dane, rich Saxon, 
or lawless chief of the Cymry. First 
and fiercest of many sons, he was said 
to have slain his own grim father at 
some wild feast of Thor, where they 
drank the fiery red liquor out of 
skulls — to have taken another name, 
that his avenging brothers might not 
have to meet him in strife: while 
none knew to what storm-beaten ble 
he bore his booty, nor whence the 
strange dragon-like sails might be 
looked for, since, if any captive went 
there, he never returned save as a new 
foe. And he was a Berserkir, it was 
told ; seized at times by those furious 
moods, in which friend was not known 
fh>m enemy, and the strength could 
tear spears aside, dash shields before 
it, cleave casque and head together, 
or rend limb from trunk with the 
armour still on — when flight was use- 
less and ransom unheeded, and no- 
thing availed but sometimes the mo- 
tionless mien of submission, which 
few were brave enough then to wear. 
It was near the mouth of Severn, 
over against Wales, that one summer 
noon a wealthy Saxon eorl was to 
wed the daughter of a British chief, 
who for gold's sake gave her up, with 
oaths of peace, to one who was 
old, and had buried another wife : at 
*«-- ferjy-side the Saxon oars hung 



dripping from the bai^ges, and ^ 
light Welsh coracles of hide had let 
thehr paddles sink, as fall of bridal 
groups they came floating both to- 
gether to the shore* Ko wind stirred, 
or if a light air played along the wa- 
ter, it came from inland moantasB ; 
while far away, the wide faint eres- 
cent of the ocean lay like moltaB 
glass, that sparkles np and babbks 
with the heat alone ; one aznre island 
only specked the distance, not even t 
fishing-sail beside : since thraelast had 
all remained where the wedding-trak 
might be seen, as fiori-WnUstan of 
Thoipe Combe went to meet Bees tp 
Gryflyd, bringing toward the new 
church at Wrington his young daugh- 
ter, against the will of her mother. 
Ahready the smoke rose white and 
laay on the hill, fit>m the beech-fire 
tiiat was to roast the oxen, and the 
last November ale-ca^s had been 
rolled below the trees, fit>m the warns 
of Thorpe, all for the feast to ibUow 
after. There had, 'indeed, been late 
news of a northern monastery plun- 
dered, frt>m ships that came to the 
coast at night ; and rumours of sails 
seen in the distance since : but the 
fishermen doubted now if they were not 
birds, or the tails of diving porpoises ; 
nor were they to be seen that day- 
break from the open sea, nor was 
there any wind left to blow a feather 
nearer the land. So they hurried to 
meet the throng, catching the boats' 
heads, and wading in readily that no 
harm might chance to the br^^t man- 
tles, or a sofUy-buskined foot be 
dipped in the salt water, as the tide 
washed in : to see, too, the goat-skins 
of Welsh mead, the drinking-horns, 
the rich cheeses and fresh venison, 
the wild mountain-fruit, carved for- 
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altare of oak, leathern garments, and 
webs of wool or flax, which were the 
sole dowrpr of Ap Gryffyd's danghter. 
^Wblle amid plash and shout, half lifted 
by the chief, she stepped upon the 
Btones where the £orl stood to receive 
her; in white inner boddlce, and 
ivhite vest embroidere^i and white 
akirt with downy frmges, with knitted 
▼eil that fell from the green hood of 
lier silken mantle, flecking her ronnd 
soft- brown face; bat it took now 
an olive paleness which nothing conld 
bide, and tnming her dark eyes back- 
Tvard, and shrinking from the proffered 
band, without any blush, she stood 
on the wet stone and shivered and 
slipped down. Then there was a cry, 
tboagh the chiefs arm had saved her ; 
and all men had seen that her own 
dark father seemed yet younger, 
stronger, than the heavy Saxon eorl 
with the appled ripeness of his fair 
skin. But the palfreys stood waitmg 
on the bank; the priest, also, with 
derK and sacristan, book and crucifix, 
was slowly coming down to meet 
them on his mule ; girls were ready 
to strew flowers, and bear garlands, 
and give roses, glad to fear the Welsh 
no longer, pleased to see the bride's 
beauty, scarce older than theirs: 
while her companions, from foster- 
nurse to bride*s-maiden, pressed from 
beneath to leave the boats, that 
dipped ever more with the tide, and 
rose almost against the rough ferry- 
stones. Wildly did she cast her 
glance from sea to land, and back to 
where the Saxon stood half- frowning ; 
and there was an old man in the boat 
below, with thin white hair and flow- 
bg beard, who rose up sternly to call 
upon the chief, in their own language, 
to return ; while the half-naked, wild, 
brown Welshmen, with long black 
hair and glittering eyes, laying hands 
upon their knives, turned eager glances 
to his face. The father turned sul- 
lenly away; there was ^old round 
the Saxon's neck, a cham of gold 
across his breast ; there were brown 
bills not far away in Saxon hands, 
and cross-bows: he waved on his 
daughter. But the old man— it was 
the bard— caught with bare arm his 
harp from the bearer, and springing 
np onoQ the prow, stood high ; he 
raisea a wild chaunt, guttural and 
shrill and abundant, which made the 
VOL. LXXV.— NO. ccccLxrv. 



Welshmen creep listening together; 
with upraised hand, that struck at 
intervals a sudden tone from the harp, 
deep and dolorous across the water, 
to Saxon ears like a funeral bell. All 
eyes were fixed on him, till all at once 
he ceased. He dropped his harp^ 
he stood and pointed seaward. 

From round the nearest rocks there 
came a loud clash of oars ; the great 
oars glittered into the sunshine, and 
swiftly coming onward with the tide 
were seen a crowd of galleys, high and 
huge, with fierce beaks of eagle or 
boar, bear or dragon, from whose 
eyes hung out the anchor-ropes ; and 
the sails with thehr beams lay lowered 
across. Spears bristled from every 
deck ; the rowers* shields hnn^ glancing 
by beneath the oars : the cries of the 
foremost were upon the boats ere they 
well moved a paddle, while high and 
glistening it swept on, with dash of 
steel and blue gleam of helmets 
springing to the prow; nor scarce 
was grounded with a slow jar upon 
the stones, ere, gently fallhag to a aide, 
it poured forth its leaping warriors 
Into the brine, that surg^ and swelled 
around it. Foremost of all a terrible 
form in mail, whose crest rose over 
him in some huge wild fantasy of 
horror that could only have been 
dreamed ; while with bound and spray, 
dashing aside with iron hand the 
father, and hurling the bridegroom 
down, he rose upon the drippmg 
splashing stones, and caught the yet 
motionless bride. There came neither 
shudder nor cry from her; holding 
her from him a moment, amidst the 
shouts and tumult, he seemed, through- 
the dreadful bars of that blue casque^ 
to gaze upon her features within 
their veil; then, not lifting it, but 
drawing doser round her the loose 
green mantle, the Viking raised her 
in his arms, his sword never drawn, 
his shield turned behind him, and went 
wading back to the vessePs side. 
With one arm he held her, and setting 
his foot upon a bolt, his other armed 
hand upon a rope, climbed slowly upv 
The fight was over. With all his 
train the Saxon lay at ransom, or for 
death by even- tide. The Welsh 
coracles, unharmed, but hanging on 
their oars apart, awaited till their 
chiefs daughter should be restored, 
when all was over with the Saxon9 » 
8a 
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sioce, as it proved, bat for a secret 
messAge firom their bard, which the 
bride's mother urged to, no wild seft- 
rover could have held Eorl-Wnlfstaa 
in pledge of ransom. 

Bat thongh the gold came long ere 
eventide, jet when the tide slowlj 
floated the galleys upright, these things 
brought no sign of the chiefs daughter 
being sent back to her people. The 
wind from the mountains had grown 
stronger, till in the cool dear twilight 
while stains of sunset still ranged the 
sky beyond the shoreless waters, coldly 
plashed inward the brimming river- 
firith, and toward the Welsh coast, 
where Ap Gryfiyd*s tower stood hl^ 
but distant: there struggled wind and 
stream against the tide, till the light 
hide-boats tossed upon it, and the 



striving vminlj at tiielr oirs; 13 ^ 
chiefs voiee hrdka out into & j«L 
and all the Wdshmeo, with iM^ 
despair together, let their paddkiti: 
the wave curled mnd tossed theafv 
firom the YikiBg's heavy gilley. Wy 
the harp rang oat its shrill wiisf 
notes; wild and fMSi they aooiM. 
and unutterabl J plaintive foOovcd tk 
wind, tUl the last long tone wlrieh tfe 
Norsemen heard was like the ptm 
of a ghost. On Ac Saxon Wl cwU 
be seen to flare or smoolder, to Wta 
and giimmer, the fltre for the mstaf 
of the oxen. They looked tai 
silently ; they whispered apart bi« 
thehr leader, seeing him fiied ^ 
behind the oarsman oo the alen, wis 
one iron ear-hole still turned » tjj 
shadows of the land. And m w 



ers thought they would have much night, when the Viking OUottf w> 
to reach home. But all ruffled into trod the platform behind tfaeB, v» 



armour; 

sea-horses running fai it, lifting thdr 
foamy crests and vanishing again; 
the ribbed galleys seemed restless as 
they felt the breeze, till one by one 
they spread sail, and with long strokes 
of an oar or two, and with hoarse 
cries while their ropes were Ughtened, 
began to urge away. Last turned the 
greatest galley, with its cloven banner 
that streamed blue aloft, waving a 
flame-bright horse; and when the 
horse-head of its prow was seen where 
the stem had hung embattled like a 
tower, when the dusky sails rose up, 
sinewed like dragon's wings, casting 
a green shadow on the waves, the 
bard waxed impatient. He rose hoary 
from before his chief as they floated 
near, and called in brc^en Norse to 
the armed men, called on the Viking 
OUobik. But aU, gaaing doubtfoUy 
down upon him from their helmets, 
or eyeing their grim leader, whose 
barred visage showed like iron, swept 
by with the rush of waves; the wind 
and sea bore them past, leaving only a 
yeasty track, where the white mingled 
with the green into darkness, and 
hissed as it sank. Then Ap Gryfiyd 
sprang up and offered loudly his 
daughter's ransom — ransom which the 
Norsemen would have wondered at if 
V could have understood — thongh 
vn kernes knew well how he had 
. as they looked at each other, 



rowers 1 

ado to reach home. But all ruffled into trod the platform .^ — -, 

dark steel-blue was the outer deep, ringing footstep that sooieiiBiei^eeain 
with gleams of green, like the Viking*s " ' "^ * "**" 

here and there wore the wUd 



mto stillness, they could ^^^^ 
wind come by fiU through m Op* 
cordage, or hum above the WfJ 
as their sea war-hivse rsse *w***^ 
DidAelistOTtoit atoo? l^^Z 
aharp. It was for the fii^ tiffl«WJ 
strings, that shrieked and sow** 
from sharp to awfol, and UsDomj 
ceased in the roaring plnnge ^f*^ 
as if, at every boond, uprose the m 
Wdsh bard with bis goat-like teirt, 
and struck a more threatening tf^ 
on the rough maae of ^^^J^ 
steed, so proud, so free, so ^•''•fv. 
But the Welsh heard with ttfj 
that it was the dreaded Ottobjk^ 
pagan Yikhig, the mthless and o^J^ 
haunted Bereerkir. They nw;^ 
for young Gwen Megan, fer Mtfw 
Megan, UtUe and gentle— and m^ 
round, brown, baael-eyed i»*»-°*'S 
in her bridal white— as for a djrf« 
clutched by a sea-eagle, and ^^°^ 
spread pinions borne away. TWJ 
was the wild wake-cry of the Cw 
many nights in the tower-hall <w^ 
Gryfiyd, where the wedding lom 
served for the mouming-liqu<>f J ^ 
mother Megan Ibtened above, ww 
moan, and sob, and sudden ^ 
thinking of her christening, lo»»5 
Ap Gryffyd's sight; while the ch» 
himself gloomily eyed the 9e»» * 
looked across to Eori- Wulfotas's hao 
upon the hiU, as of jen ; the bani <|> 
the hearth-comer brooded apart, i^ 
eyed askance the monk froa ^ 
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olva's, and, in bis fitfal ontponrings 
» the harp, seemed rattier to bemoan 
>ine TirgiQ sacrifice of tbe Druids of 
Id. 

It was many montbs tbereafter, 
rben the snow yet lingered on tbe 
idea of Cader-Glwr, and tbe nortb- 
v^ind still told of it, as it whistled 
>lei^ down LlanwUin to Coel-Gryffjd 
— ^though tbere was yonng ^ass about 
^be low ground, while the sloe-thorn 
t>added in tbe mountain shadows — 
that Megan sat distaff on knee behind 
her hnsy maidens, the thread often 
ceanng in her band, as the fire licked 
ap throngb sea-ware and drift-wood 
on the hearth, throwing ever more 
light on tbe bard's wrinkled face, 
where he cowered and seemed to muse 
of nothing earthly. The old nets 
were mended, the last com grinding 
bi the stone, the winter weaving- 
firame laid by ; and still they sought 
other tasks while it was daylight, lest 
hotter than ever might kindle Megan's 
temper, if her stem sorrow was past : 
the very men were fain to pass thebr 
words outside, when tbere were no 
more kniyes to sharpen on the jambs 
of tbe door, nor arrows to tip with 
flint, nor old Saxon pike-heads to 
hammer straight again with a stone 
at tbe rade forge ; they beat their 
hands about their breasts and idled 
in the lower court, where the tower, 
though stony cold, was a shelter from 
tbe wind. Kees Ap Gryflyd walked 
the upper parapet alone, a useless 
sentinel, with hands turned in be- 
neath Ms jerkin, padded with its own 
wool; while between his grizzly beard 
and tbe hairy front of his leathern 
skuU-caphis foce peered as through 
a yiflor : the stormy reddening of tbe 
flunset among distant clouds was it- 
self a comfort to bis eye, though it 
scarce tfaiged tbe grey wall ; but he 
shrank less fit)m the wind, or tbe 
sight of dreary waters, than from bis 
ime's silent scorn. 

Bot suddenly, from the neighbour- 
ing hats, tbere came one of bis people, 
springing breathless up the path, and 
burethig into the outer court, stood 
pantiog tbere for speech, with every 
sign of danger; so that Ap Gryffyd 
looked up tbe valley, and over tbe 
river, ia doubt whether it were tbe 
old feud with Shawn Pen Llwyd, or 
ft Btraoge attempt of the slow Saxon, 



whose beeves they bad shared weeks 
ago together — and be smiled grimly 
— ^till his men ran up past him to the 
parapet, and appeared frt>m within 
at the very tower-top, pointing with 
shouts to the bay below. Then be 
reached out and saw six beaked 
galleys bearing from the wind that 
blew down LlanwUin ; with sails 
aslant to it like shields, the^ rose 
against it, and still drove fbammg in, 
till the shelter of the clifb gave aid to 
them, and the fnemoet was bid by 
the rock of Coel-Gryffyd. He could 
hear tbe flapping struggle of their 
siuIb as they were dragged down, and 
tbe plunge of their heavy anchors. 
Next minute all was confbsion in tbe 
tower, and flight below ; with letting 
loose of cattle to the MU, with baste 
(tf women with thebr children up tbe 
pathway, while the old oaken door 
was thrnsting-to, the beacon gather- 
ing to be m above ; the slingeni 
brought their dattering pebbles, the 
bowmen made tbe strings twang loud; 
and loosenmg the very atones over 
tbe gateway, the women shed aside 
thefr bah in silence, and panted. 
Motionless gazed out Gryffyd's wife 
by hoBclf, throuffb the bora-case- 
ment that looked dimly down on the 
sea-cove— the only one undismayed. 
But all knew without a name that it 
was the fierce Norsemen; though 
n(me bad dreamed they would ever 
return, least of all to Coel-Gryff)rd. 

But Megan saw alone, and with 
fear, that a white banner streamed 
from tbe nearest mast ; and one boat 
only drew to tbe shore, wkere the 
vague gleam of armed men vanished 
in the dusk. They seemed to wind 
slowly round, and slowly to dimb tbe 
rocky way. Ere it lifted them to tbe 
bleak evening light, Ap Gryf^d's wife 
had come forth along the wall, and 
passing through tbe peering bowmen, 
the crouching slingers, thrust by her 
husband's targe, bis battle-axe, to 
spring before them all upon the ram- 
part's edge. 

Grim hi the sea-green scales of bis 
armour, with ice-blue casque and 
hideous crest, rose tbe huge figure of 
the Viking Ollobik in front, his sword 
sheathed upon his arm ; the levelled 
lances of bis knights behind him rose 
up upon thebr shoulders, half revealed ; 
m the terrible hannw hong floating 
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bard declare, that among the Gymrj 
Lt inras otherwise with one who had 
^v-edded a chieftain^s daughter. To 
Hoel the Viking answered calmly, 
that such link was not between them 
— ^he had in tmth not married the 
daughter of Ap Gryffyd, bnt bronght 
ber home, as she would, to remain 
^vith her mother. 

At these words, the dark cheek of 

Ap Gryffyd bnmed, his black eyes 

shot fire, and with a yell he sprang to 

clatch his knife from the board, to 

rash in savage anger on the mailed 

ITorseman ; while all his kernes leapt 

up at the sight, their long knives 

flashing ont ; and the sea-riders dashed 

the table from them with a clash, as 

they rose erect, strode backward, 

made their swords hiss forth. The 

Vikmg Ollobik sat still, for the hoary 

figure of the bard rushed before him : 

his deep voice only, as he closed his 

Tisor and turned again to the old man, 

rang through the vaulted hall. ^^Rees 

ap Gr}*ffyd," said the bard, as he 

•caaght the furious arm, ^^ beware I 

Owen is as she went from Coel— like 

the hill-flower and the sea-foam— as 

the snow on Cader-Glwr, or in the 

cloud that sails over it 1 He swears 

it by Thor and Odin 1" 

Ap Gryffyd stood still, and glared 
askance at the iron form. '* On this 
cross, then I" he shouted fiercely, 
holding up his dagger hilt. A scorn- 
ful laugh came from the gathered 
Norsemen, and the Yikine made no 
more answer than a Druid s stone. 

** Go in to her mother, Bees ap 
Gryffyd," said Hoel, calmly. And 
w^ile all thus remained, the chieftain 
hastened to Megan's chamber. The 
mother's heart had found change in- 
deed in G wen, through all her delight to 
see Coel-Gryffyd again, the very dogs, 
the very hills ; but no difference like 
that which she herself had feared. Nor 
did young Gwen return her caresses less 
than when her favourite child, though 
more a woman since her departure — 
Bor hide any part, the strangest, of 
her story — nor yet, among heathen 
Norse-women and their children, seem 
to have swerved from the true faith. 
It was that she shrank from mention 
of the Viking Ollobik and his matters ; 
whence he came, or whither he went, 
his deeds, the fiends and phantoms 
<hat haunted him, his visage and mien, 



nay, whether he had wished to woo 
her for his wife or gain some ransom. 
Megan could only guess, that at 
Gwen's own instance he had brought 
her home ; and Megan said, if any 
ransom were required, the Abbot, her 
own uncle at St IHvid's, would 
doubtless help her in such a strait 
It was well, she said, and owing to 
the Holy Virgin, that the fierce pagan 
had repented of this crime, yet sought 
her not in marriage ; since, ere she 
should have been wedded to an idol- 
ater, which no priest could do, her 
mother would gladly have heard that 
she was drowned in the salt sea. 
Then Gwen was silent, and turned 
her face to the wall on the moss- 
couqh where she lay, and seemed 
weary. She was asleep when Ap 
Gryffyd came, yet at the sight of her 
he grew less fierce, and what he had 
to say he whispered. At the clash 
and sound below his wife had started 
up listening. 

" Go back, Rees ap Gryffyd," she 
said, eyeing him, '* and sit down, and 
be glad of th^ guest^s liquor, since ye 
drink it ! If it were a matter for thee, 
I would tell thee to kneel down and 
kiss this wild Norseman's hand, for 
he has done to my daughter as one of 
King Artwr's best knights might have 
behaved." 

So Ap Gryffyd came down into the 
hall again, with a downcast air, and 
stole an ashamed glance at the Viking, 
who still sat ; then he seized a drink- 
ing-horn, and took a hurried draught, 
and stumbled to a seat, looking roand 
vacantly, and blinking with his eyes 
a^ all the Norsemen sat down like 
guests to whom little had happened. 
The Welsh kernes shrunk back sullenly 
to their place; then would all have 
gone as before, but Hoel the bard« 
lifting his harp, remained erect; he 
struck its strings, and musing for a 
while to the sound, poured ont his 
wild Welsh PennichtUon to the praise 
of former ages. The kernes listened 
and dozed ; stupidly the chief nodded 
his head to the music, sometimes with 
livelier motions of his hand, or angry 
calls to his followers to listen, till he 
suddenly slept and sank ; the Norse- 
men heard and drank with rindng 
gestures of applause. When Hod 
ended, there was a deep silence, for 
the silent Viking's month could bo 
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his, strikiDg tbe other with a hollow 
clash against his breast — ** I know 
tibem — thehr sign is here, and in the 
night I behold thehr messenger ! He 
spares none but women I'' 

Then, as he let fall her hand, Megan 
gazed the more earnestly at him, and 
spoke again. '^ Be bat baptised, oh 
Viking Ollobik, and before the cross 
marks thy forehead, verily the power 
of the fiends will yanish!" 

He fixed an angry glaace on har, 
and almost shonted forth his word — 
" No!'' And the chief's wife turn- 
ed away silently, while he lifted his 
ca^qne from the benck. 

Soddenly opened the inner door, 
and Gwen herself came out, pale as 
at her purposed bridal, and in the 
aame attire. She stood before her 
mother, with firm Upt, and slowly 
■aid, '' I wiU go with him." All the 
blood returned to her face, enriching 
its olive shade to rose, tnd the nut- 
brown cheek glowed crimson, as from 
his fuH stature OUobik looked at her 
without motion ; yet, though she hid 
her face in her mother's breast, as 
Megan caught her with a cry, and 
the heaving of the ghrl's bosom throb- 
bed into her voice, still did Gwen lift 
her head again, shedding her hair 
aside, and say in Norse — *' Mother, I 
must be with him, if he go I When I 

grayed, though he were alone, then the 
ends departed from him I" And she 
turned her dark-brown eyes, lit with 
Buddes anguish like his own, back to 
OUobik. The Viking dropped his 
helmet down, and stricUng at one step 
to where they stood, caueht Gwen up 
from within her mother^s clasp, be- 
yond it to his mailed breast, as if the 
silken mantle only belonged to Slogan. 
He looked down on h^gan's agony 
sternly— -there was unalterable resolve 
in his keen eyes and planted foot — 
yet, as they gaaed together, strange 
relentings seemed to struggk withm 
him. 

'' Yield her to me," he uttered at 
last ; '^ and that your priests may 
join us, I will even dare take those 
signs of theirs— the water and the 
mark. For worse than the gods have 
sent hitherto, methinks they cannot 
saidl" 
So at the wild words Megan slowly 

Sve way. The Viking passed out, 
Imed and visored as l^orot to keep 



that strong oalh to Odin. But the 
next day, from St David's came monk 
and priest to baptise him ; it was great 
gladness to abbot and bishop that so 
fearful a pagan should submit even 
outwardly to the Church, and he gave 
rich gifts to the shrine of St David. 
Keeping his heathen vow full firmly, 
it was through a crownless vizor that 
his brow was sprinkled, and crossed 
by the sign ; the name of Godfred was 
indeed given him, that all his men 
might know him no longer by the 
heathen one of Ollobik. But if they 
even added it, it was in secret, at 
least while their ships remained at 
Coel-Hefiyd. 

Their ships remained till the early 
Bumroer ; they even lightened the 
lariat ship till it was empty, and 
letting it take the ^und at high-tide, 
still dragged it higher, with bottom 
rolled to thefr mallets; searching 
every seam, each dint or bulge re- 
pairing, all the oose, the limpets, 
shearing ofi^as when some noble 
horse is shod at the forge-fire, and 
all the place glows and rings, because 
he must go far, with breast to the 
battle, with tread that will neither 
slip in blood nor iron, nor where the 
water freeaes. Between moon and 
moon they wrought, and when the 
tide flowed high again, launched the 
Viking's galley upright to its anchor, 
raising masts and beams by moon- 
shine, with all their cords, till the 
morning that wakened Gwen for her 
bridal. 

And coming back with her from St 
Colva's Chapel, where the priest had 
joined her hand to the Norseman's 
with a benediction, the mother bade 
her a long fu^ewell beneath Coel- 
Hefiyd, for it seemed a long voyage 
on which she was to go, though over 
summer seas. The tram parted there, 
where from the beach Megan could 
behold her borne on lances, with her 
two maidens, to the boats; then lifted 
up the galley's rampart, in the shadow 
of sails. ApGryfiyd,with an ill-hidden 
shudder, dropped the chill grasp of 
the Viking Godfred, and turned hasti- 
ly from the barred aspect, and came 
back with his rowers. The evening 
breese wafted all the ships away into 
tbe sunset The chief would fain 
have thrown the issue openly on his 
wife, with whatsoever misgivings it 
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troosed ; but erer sinoe the day of 
£oii-WiilfeUn*s disaster, Ap Gryffyd 
bad ceMed to rule at home. He made 
himself amends at the bride-feast^ 
amidst which, when his bead had 
given way to the choice wine left bj 
Uie Korsemeo, he boasted loudly to 
his chief guests of his ring-son the 
Viking Godfred OUobik, his Taloor ' 
and his riches, their intimacy together, 
and the part he himself had borne in 
bringing about the alliance, with high 
scorn of every Saxon, £orl-Wn1fstan 
above a)). And he called to Heel 
the bard to cbannt the praises of the 
Viking Godfred OUobik. Bot the 
bard, taking his harp proudly, sang 
of Gwen, of the old Cambrian blood 
that glowed throngh her snn-ripe 
cheek, the brown light that shone 
warm from her eyes, and the mighty 
force of love : till the listening kernes 
reached inward to it from the moonlit 
court, where they had leapt themselves 
weary ; the women whispered ; the 
girls, with wisti^ faces, reddening, 
eyed the ground, and seemed to think 
of departed Norsemen. 

Nor was it for many a day that a 
strange mmour came to the ears of 
Megan, at length confirmed by a 
message that came across the ferry, 
and the rich gifts to her that followed 
after, from her daughter and the Vi- 
king Godfred. How they had held 
south, and soon turning to the land, 
went up a river till the sea-tide left the 
galleys, save one that had kept onward ; 
now they left them there, and went 
up the forest land, and over, to where 
the Romans of old had pitched camps 
on a hill, and built towers. Equal, 
indeed, had been the surprise of Gwen. 
Instead of the long course over track- 
less waves, the woods had rustled 
round her litter all that aflemoon ; 
they rose to no sea-beaten island, but 
where far over wood and plain looked 
forth a half-fallen castle, or half- 
built, — for the quarried rock hungover 
its own blocks of stone; the felled 
oaks appeared in the glade; there 
were sounds of the woodman's axe, 
and smoke wreathed blue from among 
the leaves : the Viking's well-known 
banner floated above, to the evening 
air. They were wild lands which he 
had purchased from a Saxon abbey, 
and there was Gwen to abide, mistress 
ofaU. 



[Ji«, 



TbHbor did Megan at last tnTd, to 
see her daughter; and fomd tke 
castle of Merlitor still baUdisg kigker, 
spreading broader, with deep iBoat 
•nd guu^ed bridge. Tbe Saxon 
hinds were ploagfab^ with tfadr oxea 
on the hill; their variou hmalcCs 
wreathed smoke over the wt>od8 : be- 
yond the watered valley eonld be seen 
the square abbey towers, tb« do ist er 
roof; its bells, when the wind caaa 
that way, floated their sonnd to the 
castle-keep; and the mooks £uled 
not to send brethren there statedly; 
Beneath the walls was ever a stir of 
labour, where the huts of the work- 
men clustered ; and on the neii^bovr- 
ing brow of the hill, where tree- 
stamps yet rose by the fbrest-Btream, 
it might have seemed the Korse gal- 
leys had been drifted up, so uno^itt 
the village of timber-hoosea, ribbed 
and huge, with keel-like roofi^ sad 
beaked gables, and stairs tint seemed 
to climb ontside upon eaved windows. 
High into the forest croesed their 
bridge of old sea-beams, where tkey 
went up the woods to hnnt ; bot with 
hempen rail for the yellow-haired wo- 
men with thehr ftgots, for the shaggy, 
freckled children with sandy locks 
that came shouting after, with berry- 
stained mouths and mimic lanoea. 
The Norsemen hewed no stones, nor 
felled timber ; but swinging the keary 
beams along with ropes, or swaying 
the great stones on high, while their 
leader was at hand, they joined their 
vigour skilfully to the slow Saxon 
workmen. And though it seemed 
long ere the castle, with all its plans, 
could be an abode to dwell pleasaatlj 
in, while strong jealousy was said to be 
rising from around afftinst the Viking, 
yet Megan retnmed contented ; for 
she left Gwen a happy mother, and 
had seen the boy dnly christened. 

Once also, Gwen even came to see 
Coel-Heffyd, with her youngest child 
and a strong escort. But the Viking 
OUobik did not retnm there. The 
horror of his fiercer days at times re- 
visited him, with unearthly conten- 
tions against some foe from the dark- 
ness, with whom on certain nights he 
had to strive alone, while his voice 
rose louder and louder, and his wifis 
prayed by herself till the morning be- 
fore the crucifix. Ever since he bad 
been a father, and in utter defiance of 
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old Odin bad been won to go abroad 
nnbc^med before the faces of men, 
tbese lamented honrs had seemed to 
grow indeed more terrible, though 
rarer. At times, bot for the chase, 
or the quarrels which ever and anon 
arose from adjacent Saxons, he might 
baye been thought to regret the 
stormj life of the ocean, and the 
ships that had long been useless. 
And it had somewhat the air of do- 
tage, that from year to year, amidst 
the deepest peace or the calmest scorn 
of any enemy at hand, Merlitor Castle 
was always the more busily building, 
the more massively being strengthen- 
ed. To build became a passion of the 
Viking Godfred: he even gare gold 
to build a new cloister in Dean-Stoke 
Abbey, and suffered his wife, after 
her seventh child was bom, to found 
a new chapel at Stoke. The Lady 
Owen was ever giving to the shrine of 
St Augustine, or St Catherine's altar ; 
the Abbot regarded her with utmost 
favour, and would latterly come to 
visit her at the castle, grimly suffered 
by its lord himself. Tet not less cha- 
ritable was she to the barefooted friar, 
and for her weekly dole to poor people, 
Saxon or wandering, or the heathen 
gypsies from the forest, was gently 
spoken of all round. But compas^n 
mingled with her fame, since the 
strange lord of Merlitor was known to 
be dogged by fiends, and rumoured 
to have committed dreadful crimes; 
while he was still, as he had ever 
been, a pagan. 

He was already old when the Nor- 
mans invaded England, under Duke 
William— Vikings only more numer- 
ous than formeriy, with farther aim. 
It was long ere any leader brought 
force enough that way, to venture 
against the castle of Meriitor, famous 
for its strength as for its lord's power; 
but word came at last to the Viking 
how certain barons were marching 
towards him, in avowed purpose to 
besiege the place and possess his 
lands. A strange pallor seemed to 
the eyes of Gwen to pass over his 
stem forehead, and he shook visibly, 
leaning on the table; he bade the 
names of two of these lords be re- 
peated, and looked as it were stmck 
inr some mysterious knowledge. But 
she was ever wont to leave his secrets 
with him, and only when the trampet 



was blown aloud— and in his armour 
the Viking was going out to mount 
his horse before his whole bands, that 
he might meet the comers—did she 
lay her hand on the mailed arm, and 
gaze up to him with all the old ear- 
nestness, full of love. Then OUobik 
bent down, and presdng her to his 
iron breast, kissed her with a long 
embrace; he stooped to have his 
casque buckled, and strode out. Their 
eldest son, a lad nourished to arms, 
rode with him boldlv, bearing his 
father's hmce and shield. 

They came back bloodless before 
night, but all, save the Viking him- 
self, triumphantly. The foremost 
leader of the foe had spurred out to 
challenge one for the issue — a stalwart 
knight in blackest steel, with visor 
barred ; yet many of the Norsemen 
fired to meet him singly. But, as 
young Godfred said to his mother, his 
father held all back, and rode out 
alone. Meeting between, the two 
surveyed each other ; till, suddenly, 
the vikhig unclasped his helmet, and 
throwing it down, made plain his 
visage, with the dimmed brightness 
of his streaming hair, like tarnished 
gold. Whether it were that the Nor- 
man knieht recognised a former foe, 
or friend, or something stranger, yet 
tme it was that he seemed to stare 
through his visor on OUobik, and 
slowly bearing backward, made a wild 
gesture, and wheeled round his horse. 
The Viking yet sat still, until a 
herald came out, followed by two 
squires, and rode to him. They spoke 
together awhile. Then the tmmpet 
was blown, and proclamation made, 
that there was no war between Sir 
Egbert Berenger and the lord of Mer- 
litor. And they saw the knights and 
men-at-arms wheel past the wood, 
and returned home well-pleased. 

Not louff thereafter, while Viking 
Godfred still gathered men, and had 
requests made to him from various 
bands and leaders of the Saxons to 
put himself at their head, messen- 
gers came to him from Duke William's 
chief army — where he still drove, 
scattered, and put down King Harold's 
people — with a private letter to the in- 
tent that, if the lord of Meriitor would 
remain still, and do feudal homage to 
the Duke as lord of England, then he 
should not be molested, nor any ques- 
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tion made concernini: hinu 60 the 
Viking held qniet, jet keeping his own 
friends together with their men. 

When none anj longer resisted the 
Conqueror^ save some Dam'sh lords 
in the North, or in the wild fens and 
forests, where the Saxons stubbornly 
outlasted him, he held courts in divers 
quarters, to accept submission by a 
certain time, and receive dae fealty 
from his own principal followers for 
the domains they had subdued. At 
Salisbury, among the throng of these, 
appeared, in full armour, the Viking 
Godfred, lord of Merlitor, with a 
pursuivant bearing the feudal syiB- 
bols, and announcing his names. The 
Conqueror^s chief lords and the 
herald king looked to each other 
strangely, and spoke apart; while 
the Duke himself gased on his con- 
spicuous 8tature keenly, bat in silence. 
And some would have had him anbar 
his visor; others, and those aoiong 
the highest barons, opposed it strenu- 
ously; till William sternly forbade 
that it should be done— having, in- 
deed, himself caused tell the Norse- 
man that he would not see his face. 
But when he had performed homage, 
with a head only bared beneath the 
crest- hole of his helmet, and month 
free to touch the hand of the sove- 
reip, or to swear the oath, then 
WMlliam was desirous that he shonld 
take knighthood according to the 
Christian order. With a deep voice 
the lord of Merlitor excused himself; 
he had too long trod the northern 
pine-tree, he said^ to win now the 
cold spurs and bright belt; but he 
had a son, already strong, who would 
seek well to earn them. There was 
a silence at his words, till he bended 
his head a little, and gave way to 
another from among the throng of 
fief- holders, and posted homeward 
with his train. He was Inscribed In 
the roll' of Domesday- Book by the 
name Ollobius de Merlitor. 

But after that the Vikfaig never 
sat in saddle, even to hnnt As if, 
now that the castle was finished, this 
sudden strain exhausted him, he re- 
mained like one stricken within his 
armour. It hung on the wall, looking 
down on him u'om the casque like 
some image of his past self; while he 
leant by the hall-hearth eyeing the 
logs bum away and glow — with 



UJi 



deer-bonnds coocbed near, the v oi ce s 
in the onter hall sounding apart. 
Some stroUlBg ounstrel or wandaiB^ 
merchant wiUi his news would oftoa 
reach there wiMn the Lady Qwen 
•at with her yoanger cfafldren — mt 
times a Baxoa monk, tellings iun 
church legend, or a stray man &raa 
Wales. Bat the Viking heard vacmBt* 
ly; he spoke seldom. There ^weve 
but two thiags that oaald stir hkmt — 
and those to gleaaw of anger, wUdft 
died weakly away when the oocaaioa 
was removed — the naaa of tlie 
haughty Korman Prior who had dia- 
plaMd the Abbot of Dean-Stoke, and 
the sight of his own elder son, whOy 
as he grew, had began to dispbiy 
traees of the sane violent spirit thst 
once marked his father. 

The snow wrapt hill and fbreat, and 
the wind roared throagh them, fittu:^ 
the thick air as with fits of ocean-spraj, 
when Viking Godfred eonld riae na 
longer from his eoadL Seeing tkat 
his end drew near, Lady Gwea had 
secretly seat to the Prioiy for piieata 
with the last oflke; and ainoe the 
lord of Merlitor had been baptised, 
the harsh Norman eoeksiastie cooM 
ill refuse the geatle lady. In tto 
morning, with Saxon auoks bear- 
ing the Host veiT revereatfy, tke 
Prior's Korman chaplain appeared* 
The lady of Merlitor received him ai 
the chamber door, and led in where 
the family stood gaamgf die was 
ready to partake it with the VHm^ 
first, if he would bnt reoeive the 
mass and give to ker again. He 
stared oat strangdy, seeing the 
priesU, but listened to the Latin 
until the ckaphdn stret^ed Ms haai. 
Then with a snddea effort, half 
raisiag himself, the Viking pal it by. 
'• It is cold!'* he weU-nigfa Coaled 
to the priest ; ^ ghre mt wine— wine 
of the south ! ** It was with horror 
that the monks stared, for he had 
acomfally cast down the holy wafer, so 
that they had to seek for it aboat 
the bed — while, still calling for wine 
the more fieredv, the dying man 
sapported himseltl Some oae harried 
to hhn with a goblet, which he drank 
half empty at a draaght, and letting 
it fall upon the bed, sank slowlir 
down. His eyes glittered wildly, and 
the Norman chaplain, taming with 
gestares of anatfaona, passed straight 
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ODt, followed by the monks in deep 
dismay, with that rejected mystery. 

Yet the wind hftd ceased^ to ntter 
stillness ; hill and forest shone white 
1)eyond the deep slope in the thickness 
of the wall, that narrowed toward the 
daylight : and being near Christmas 
time, it fell with some solace amidst 
the sore angnish of the Lady Gwen, 
as she stood alone, holding her 
}iasbaiid*8 hand when the rest 
-were gone, and hearing his wild 
raying^. Conld she but have canght 
one distant dash of bells from the 
Priory through the winter cidm, it 
woald have upheld her heart yet 
more. His hand stirred not, but his 
uplifted Toice ran ceaseless npon 
Thor and Odin, the fierce fight and 
fiercer feast, the storm- wind, or the 
fire of towns ; and amidst all there 
was bat one word of a harp, mingled 
-with shonts about a broken painted 
window. All at once the old fiend 
was near, making him hiss and 
whisper: her iaward prayer broke 
out aloud; be was struggling as 
with the foe, and blindly «triying to 
take his hand from hers. But with 
terror-stricken gaae on him, she lost 
sot her hold ; she saw his dilated eyes 
for a moment, the hand relaxed 
within her graspi, he shuddered up- 
wards and lay still The Viking was 
dead. All her grief broke forth then, 
and, with the shriek that brou^^t all 
into the chamber,. Gwen fell weeping 
on the bed, the only stranger who 
bad never ielt great awe of the 
Viking Ollobik himseU; nor shrunk 
from hisaspeet 

She herself lived long, bringing up 
the children who honoured her-^ 
widely known for alms, and highly 
reckoned by the Church, even by the 
Norman prior. For, long as she 
lived, there were ever masses saying 
for the soul of the Viking Gocmred 
Ollobik; and a great painted win- 
dew in the Abbey Church, which 
had been broken by the snow-storm 
that night before his death, was re- 

S aired in the costliest manner at 
er charges,— a thing which gave her 
the utmost joy to do, since she 
persisted in the strange tale, that, 



however he could have known it — 
what was not then known to herself 
— her lord in his very dying mo- 
ments had been earnestly troabled 
that that window had been broken. 
The saints' faces in it, the St Cathe- 
rine's wheel, and the bright Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, full of angels, were 
thus all diligently restored as they had 
been before. Nay, it was thought at 
the priory that a miracle had been 
wroujght through the pagan Viking for 
this end. While there were even some 
to say latteriy, among the laity, that 
the demand of the old Norse Berserkir 
for wine was perchance but a sign of 
the deeper devoutness ; and if John 
de Wycliffe, afterwards, had known of 
it, he might have deemed him an eariy 
reformer. At last, with silvered hair, 
ever beloved, pious, charitable, the 
Lady Gwen of Merlitor was laid by 
the Viking in an aisle of Dean-Stoke 
Priory. 

Sweet Gwen ! Through the dreary 
darkness of that age, how true waa 
the guidance of warm love and a dim 
faith 1 

The harp of old had few chords, 
and the skill of their melody was 
simple. They were valour, and na- 
tural reverence, and remorse ; strange 
pity, and impassioned love, and sha- 
dowy sympathy, and mysterious trust 

But to our far-off many-fibred 
consciousness that hearkens, they 
thrill through the dust like human 
heart-strings, reproaching it with in- 
gratitude to Time for his gifts. Thea 
seem the living impulses by which 
the world advances'; while these 
steam powers, these boasts of know*- 
ledge, this metal faith, and this self- 
fondling, are like the ghostly sense 
by which we reach back to them. 
Have we yet put a price on goodnes^ 
kindness, mildness— on fidelity, and 
sanctity, and wisdom — refinement, 
comfort, light, life, beauty— the seeds 
sown for is, and the buds blossomed, 
and the fruits ripened for us, through 
blood, and wori^ and agony that are 
foivotten f 

It is of a portion of the family 
thus strangely founded that the after- 
history has to tell. 
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Ws have been content to wait, 
without the slightest feeling of impa- 
tience, for the pablication of the lec- 
tures which Mr Bnskin was kind 
enough to deliver at the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh in the course 
of last winter. Judging from what 
we saw and heard, it would hare been 
unfair to have dealt with him in the 
mere capacity of a lecturer. He is by 
no means qualified bj nature for a 

Eublic appearance on a rostrum, and 
e committed an egregious error in 
attempting to act as his own rhq)80- 
dist. The very best productions of 
ffenius lose their effect under the in- 
fluence of a bad delivery, a pedantic 
manner, and a monotonous voice ; 
and although we were not by any 
irteans convinced that the matter of 
Mr Ruskin^s lectures would, on ex- 
amination, be found so valuable as to 
call for unqualified praise, we were 
willing to suppose them, in reality, a 

food deal better than they sounded, 
lesides this, it is proper to remember 
that the popular lecturer must neces- 
sarily, if he understands his craft at 
all, accommodate himself to the un- 
derstanding of his immediate audi- 
ence. A spoken discourse, in order to 
be effective, must be more simple in 
language, more varied in style, and 
more discursive than one which is in- 
tended merely to be read. The lec- 
turer must make points, or attempt to 
do so, if he Wishes to keep alive the 
interest and rivet the attention of his 
hearers ; and this cannot be done 
without some sacrifice of proportion, 
and very often of congruity. We are 
therefore bound to excuse, in an oral 
lecture, a decree of extravagance, 
clap-trap, and spurious declamation 
which would not be tolerated in a 
book ; Just as we never think of ana- 
Ivsing critically the speeches which are 
delivered in Parliament before they 
have undergone revision, or of assum- 
ing them to be proper specimens of the 
written style of the deliverer. We 
were fully convinced that Mr Rnskin, 



at his leSanrs and while preparing tUa 
Tolome for tk% pnM, would eoosider 
it naeeesary to modify or alter serosal 
of the views which he enonoUted firom 
the platform, and woold strike out a 
good deal of rubbiah, and some obIii- 
telligible raviAff. Certain alteratioaft 
and excisioiis lie has made, but not 
very many; and we moat therefore 
consider his book in the li|^t ofa de- 
liberate treatise npon Art 

Catholic it is not throoghont ; for 
to a certain extent it most be con- 
sidered as an especial lecture delivered 
to the dtiaens of Edinboiigh, and sp- 

SUcable to the arehitectnre <tf the 
lodem Athena. Here there can be 
no doubt that Mr Rntkin, either 
through sincere conviction, or that 
contradictory and arraigning spirit 
which characterises the whole of h^ 
writings, has exbiUted no lack d 
courage. He came to lecture upom 
arehitectnre, and the very first thing 
he did was to denounce tn cvmmh the 
whole of Edinbmgb as it stands. 
Churches, public buildings, streets, 
private houses— all came within the 
scope of his sweeping denunciation. 
**Dull and monotonous stones" is 
about his mildest term. Hear Mm on 
a church : — " One of your most eosthr 
and ugly buildings, the great churdi 
with the dome, at the end of Geor;^ 
Street, I think I never saw a pubhe 
building with a principal entrance so 
utterly ghastly and oppressive ; and 
it is as weak as it is ghastly.** Hear 
him on public buildings :— *' Your de- 
coraUons are just as monotonous aa 
your simplicities. How many Corin- 
thian and Doric columns do you think 
there are in your banks, and post- 
offices, institutions, and I know not 
what else, one exaoUy like another? 
—and yet you expect to be interest- 
ed T Hear him on our streets: — 
*^ As you walk up or down George 
Street, for msUnce, do you not look 
eageriy for every opening to the n(»th 
and south, which lets in the lustre of 
the Firth of Forth, or the rugged ont- 
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line of the CaBkle Bock ? Take away 
the sea-waves and the dark basalt, 
and I fear joa would find little to in- 
terest yon in George Street by itself.^ 
Hear him on our houses : — ** Nothing 
but square-cut stone — square-cut 
stone — a wilderness of square-cut 
stone for oyer and for ever ; so that 
your houses look like prisons, and 
truly are so ; for the worst feature of 
Greek architecture is, indeed, not its 
costliness, but its tyranny. These 
square stones are not priscm of the 
bodyy but graoee of ike soul; (!!!) for 
the Tcry men who could do sculpture 
like that of Lyons for you are here ! 
still here, in your despised workmen : 
the race has not degenerated, it is you 
who haveboundtkem down^ andburied 
than beneath your Greek etones. There 
would be a resurrection of them, as of 
renewed souls, if you would only lift 
the weight of these weary walls from 
off their hearts." 

Mercy on us— what awfol sinners 
we have been 1 Friend of our bosom 
— were you aware when you pur- 
chased that house in Moray Place, 
that some two doien human souls 
were helplessly buried under your 
Greek stones? Did it occur to you 
at the first banquet you gave under 
your new roof, when so much excd- 
lent claret was discussed, that the 
mansion of which you were so proud 
was not inilya priiBon, but a grave of 
the soul ? Why did you bind down 
these unfortunate spirits, worse off 
than Ariel maning in the entrails of 
the oak? Up— in the name of hu- 
manity— rase your house to the foun- 
dation, and *^ lift the weight of these 
weary waUs from off their hearts I" 
Could you not get your neighbours to 
join you in the blessed work of demo* 
Ution? The houses in Moray Place 
don*t cost more, on an average, than 
three thousand pounds each ; and for 
an additional four thousand, you can 
not only deliver countless souls now 
wailing in bondage among the drains, 
but erect real Gothic palaces, with no 
end of pepper-boxes and pointed 
ffables, according to designs which, 
doubtless, the ingenious and modest 
Mr Ruskin wHl be glad to fiimish. 
What— do you grumble at the ex- 
pense ? Be wise in time, for sooner 
or later the change must be made. 
Ruskin hath spoken it, and yoo had 



better make a virtue of necessity. 
Hear the prophet I *^ But mt pur- 
pose must at last be accomplished for 
all this. The labourer among the 
gravestones of our modem architec- 
ture must yet be roused up, and be- 
come a living soul. Before he can be 
thus raised, the whole system of Greek 
architecture, as practised in the pre- 
sent day, must be annihilated ; but it 
wili be annihilated, and that speedily. 
For truth and judgment are its de- 
clared opposites, and against these 
nothing ever finsJly prevailed, or shall 
prevail." Bravo, Ruskin I Hurrah 
— hurrah — hurrah I 

Well now— we must not become 
too ecstatic at the beginning; for 
there is yet ample scope for rapture 
before us. Let us take Mr Ruskin's 
criticism of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh en nuisee. He condemns the 
whole of it. He admits the magnifi- 
cence of the situation, but he says that 
we have not done justice to it. We can 
only find one sentence in the whole 
of his lectures which will bear any- 
thing like the contrary construction, 
and it is this :— '^ I do not say that, 
even when you regard your city in 
this scrupulous and testing spirit, you 
have not considerable ground for ex- 
ultation. As far as I am acquainted 
with modem architecture, I am aware 
of no streets which in simplicity and 
manliness of style, or general breadth 
and briflhtness of effect, equal those 
of the New Town of Edinburgh." 
Here, then, would seem to be some 
favourable testimony ; but mark what 
inmediately follows :— ** But yet I am 
well persuaded that, as you traverse 
those streets, your floelings of pleasure 
and pride in them are much compli- 
cated with those which are excited 
entirely by the surrounding scenery.** 
And he immediately goes on, by way 
of contrast, to descnbe Verona thus :— 

** Now, I remember a city, more nobly 
placed eTen than year Edinborgh, which, 
loatMd of the valley that you bave now 
filled by lines of railroad, has a broad and 
radiioff river of blae water eweeping 
throo^ the heart of it; which, for the 
dark and solitary rock that bears yoor 
oastle, has an ample theatre of cliffy 
crested with cypresse s and olive ; which, 
for the two masses of Arthur's Seat and 
the ranges of the Pentlands, has a chain 
of bint monntaina higher than the haaghti- 
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e«t peikf of jonr Hi^hlaDda ; ft&d whiob, 
for your f&r-Away Beo-Ledi tmd B«n- 
More, has tho j|^*t oeatr&l chaia of the 
St Gothafl Alp4 : and yet, n^ yoa ^ oot 
of the gates, and walk id the suburbaa 
streets of that city — I mean Verona — tho 
eye never seeki to rest oa that external 
§cenerT» however gorgeoas ; it does not 
look for the gape between the houses as 
yon do here ; it may, for » few inoment«, 
follow the broken line of the great Alpioo 
battlements ; but it is only where they 
form a background for other battle- 
ments, buill by the hand of man. 
There U no neces:uty felt to dwell on the 
blue rirer or the burning hills. The 
heart and eye hare enough to do in the 
streets of the city itself; they are content- 
ed there ; nay, they sometimes torn from 
the natural scenery, ts if too sarage and 
solitary, to dwell with a deeper interest 
on the palaee walls that east their shades 
npon the streets, and the crowd of towers 
that rii*e out of that shadow into the 
depth of the sky." 

This is really « passage worth 
considering; for, to oar mind, it 
knocks the whole of Mr Ruskln*8 
architectural theories on the head. 
The lectures devoted to that subject 
are intended to show that ^ke forma 
of arcbttecture, and all its ornaments, 
ouRht to be, as much as possible, 
feithfal imitations of nature ; and ho 
invariablj points to the Tegetable 
kingdom for his supply of models. 
Now, let OS concede all that, and 
give bim anything else he wishes. 
Let him derive the idea of spires from 
Alpine peaks, take the notion of 
sloping roofs from mushrooms, and 
make the most of the old story of the 
acanthns, — all that he can arrive at 
is, that architecture is to be imitative 
of natnre. Well, suppose it to be so 
to the ntmost extent. Suppose that 
art has done its ntmost— can it tran- 
scend the original? We hardly think 
that Mr Ruskin, who is in the habit 
of quoting Scripture a great deal more 
than is necessary, and sometimes with 
very little show of appositeness, caa 
maintain that. Would he then have 
the kindness to explain, which he cer- 
tainly has not done, why^ in the midst 
of such magnificent scenery as he 
describes, the eye instinctively tarns 
to the architecture of the city, re- 
fusing the landscape without? Is 
Mr Ruskin qnite sure that his 

"doiiv or the objects in which that 



vision delights, are the saaie with 
thoee of the aa|ority of flUAkiiid? 
There are naay kinds of eyes, or 
rather attractions fbr eyesight. The 
aattquary woold rmthor k>ok apoo a 
mouldy coin than on a rawrise firom 
the top of the Right Clap m geolo- 
gist into a fossti qnarry, and Iw wiH 
swear at yon, amidst his ehippings, if 
yon ask him to contemplate the gimei 
of a dissolving rainbow. What aata- 
rai phenomena woald wile a setter- 
blood from the eoatemplalioa of a 
confectioner's wiadow, or a hnoMMw 
ous hawbuck from the faeetioas plea- 
santries of Pumekf Jast so was il 
with Mr Ruskia at Yerona. He was 
gapinff at tiie old hooses, caspe, gai- 
ters, 3tc, and if the fTlmeieya BMNni- 
tains had been behfaid, he woald aot 
have deigned to honoor them with 
his lordly ken. Bat he osms, for the 
parpose ef leetviag, to Edinbargk, 
where there is a want ef eaape, ud 
where the windows do aot Mit his 
fiuicy ; aad then he falls fool ef as, 
becaose we ailew the eye to dwefl oa 
the noble scenery beyoad. And yet 
this very same gsntiemaa affects to 
talk with entire gUbness aheat rela- 
tion nd proportion. Hitherto sen 
have snpposcd, in all ages, that the 
beanty of a dtV er tewa was greatly 
enhanced by its natarel sitaation. 
Mr Raskin takes pains to show aa 
that it ought to be entbely dependent 
on its arohiteetore ; and, where that 
is complete, the ere disr^^ards aU the 
grander points of soenety. And so, 
becaose he saw ao loaf-earvingt rennd 
the windows of the private hoasse in 
Edinbargh, and objected specially to 
their square form, and having nothing 
in the way of his own pecottar hebby 
to amose himself withal, he looked 
towards the Firth ef Forth and the 
Castle Rock, and new abases ns most 
heartily becaose we have not crammed 
the windows of our dwiUing-honses 
Alii of idiotic designs, oonoeived, not 
in the manner of medieval art, bnt 
directly copied from snsoimens in onr 
Botanicar and Zoologieal Gardens 1 

Let us admit, as we do qnite freelyt 
that seme of onr public bnildings are 
bat indifferent specimens of ardbitee- 
tore. We are not Qntzotie enough 
to stand np for 8t Stephen's or the 
West Churches, Helsoa's Monument 
er some ef the anoer Mttle 
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inrbicb are doited on the Calton Hill; 
tievertheless we maintain that there 
are as manj fine architeetnral bnild- 
ing^ in and aronnd Edinburgh as any 
otber city in the United Kingdom can 
show. It is tme that they are not, 
for the most part, Gothic; and there- 
fore Mr Rnskin mnst necessarily con- 
sider them to be *^ accursed." Bni 
yire care no more for his dennnciationft 
than the Israelites did for the raving 
of Balaam against his ass. We are 
content to take the general ¥«^ct of 
the world, and of all s^angers of 
cnltivated taste who visit us, in favour 
of the architectural beauty and splen- 
did effect of Edinburgh as a dty; and 
Mr Rnskin b quite welcome to pro- 
long to infinity Ms lugubrious and 
carphig diatribe. The peculiarity of 
Bdinhurgfa is, that it attracts and 
rivets the eye firom eveiy adjacent 
pc^nt. View it from the 0RK)site 
coast of Fife, near Burntisland — from 
the road between Ghranton and 
Comely Bank — from Corstorphine, 
from the Braid, or from the Calton 

liills firom Arthur's Seat, or the 

hattlements of the Castle— and no 

mhid, save that of an obstinate bigot, 

can fail to recognise and i^preciate 

its wondrous beauty. The general 

plan and architecture of the town is 

in marvellous harmony with Hhe 

locality on which it is situated. Pass 

into the town itself, and every here 

and ^ere you have a glimpee of the 

splendid landscape around— of the 

Highland mountains, of the wide 

Firth of Forth, of the Castle rock, of 

Arthur's Seat, the Pentlands, and the 

beautiful curvature of Musselburgh 

and Aberiady bays, so that nature 

•and art go hand in band assisting 

and relieving one another. Such is 

the dty which Mr Buskin had the 

exquisite good taste to eome down 

to Scotland specially to abuse f 

l^ell— we must endeavour to bear 
the snubbing as we best can. Even 
if Mr Ruskin had convinced us that 
he is right, we fear it would be impos- 
sible at this time of day te pull down 
all onr public buildings in order that 
they might be reconstructed according 
to his transcendental principles. He 
has qaite mistaken his field oi action. 
It is of no use to broach his theories 
in a country where earthquakes are 
imknown : if he wants to sMne as an 



architectural missionary, he ought to 
betake himself to some tropical region 
where such convulsions are frequent, 
and where cities go down in a quarter 
of an hour, like' so many fkbrics of 
cards. There he would undoubtedly 
shine, or at all events procure — what 
he is not likely to do here — an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his skill. We 
confess that we should rather like to 
see an entirely Bnskinesqne city. Of 
course it would be necessary to assign 
some kind of limit to the expenditure, 
and also to take care that the houses 
were made habitable ; for, in the ab- 
sence of these conditions, it would be 
possible to rear strucfhres similar to 
those which Martin was so fond of 
depicting in his colossal representa- 
tions of I^ineveh. It is decidedly to 
be regretted that he has not given us 
a plan, so that a fair opportunity 
might have been afiforded for trying it 
in the construction of the new streets 
presently projected to the west of Cla- 
rendon Crescent. Private enterprise 
is manifestly out of the question. We 
do not choose to risk the chance of 
destroying the symmetry of our streets 
by allowing individuals to set down 
at random anyspecies of edifice the^ 
may fancy. We believe, foolishly it 
may be, in opposition to Mr Rnskin, 
that a street of connected houses, 
especially when these are private 
dwellings, ought to be methodically 
constructed, and that in no other way 
can the like noble effect be produced. 
It is this regularity, giving, for in- 
stance, to the whole side of a square the 
appearance of a single building, which 
makes our streets so beautiful: but 
Mr Buskin cannot see this—he main- 
tains that uniformity is a crime. 

To the ordinary square window he 
takes especial objection. He insists 
upon the superior beauty of the point- 
ed €k)thic arch, and recommends it 
for our adoption. By way of sample, 
he subjoins a drawing of a window 
fh)m Oakham Castle, which appears 
to us remarkably clumsy, and utterly 
unsuitable to the primary obiect of a 
window, which is to give light to the 
room within. He then asks—" If 
every window in your streets were of 
some such form, with perpetual change 
in their ornaments, would you pass 
up and down the street with as much 
indifference as now, when your win- 
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dow8 are of this (i.e., the square) 
form ? "* We answer, in the first placet 
that the people of Edinburgh are by 
no means indifferent to the beanty of 
their streets. They admire them 
greatly ; bat they do not consider it 
necessary, every time they step oat 
npon business, to stand gaping at 
windows, or glowering like so many 
mooncaivea. They are habitnated to 
beauty, for they see it daily about 
them, and have seen it since the days 
of their boyhood ; and it is hardlv to 
be expected that they shall lock 
around them with the minute curiosity 
of a stranger. Let any man, who is 
not an absolute enthusiast in stones 
and carving, take up his residence for 
three weeks beside the noblest cathe- 
dral that ever was designed or reared 
by art, and by the end of that time 
he will pass it with as little regard 
as if it were a barber's shop. He has 
by no means lost his capacity for ad- 
miration, nor has he become disap- 
pointed in any way with the cathednd 
— but he has something else to do 
than to gaze for ever upon one mas- 
sive pile. How many of those whose 
pursuits lead them daily to pass by 
VVestminster Abbey or St Paul's, give 
even a momentary glance at the build- 
ing ? We apprehend that, unless there 
be connected with it some object of 
extraneous interest, not one out of a 
thousand. By suspending a work- 
man from a rope, and letting him 
down on the dome or from the turret, 
you may easily enough collect a 
crowd; but they are not looking at 
the familiar stones— they are attracted 
by the unusual and somewhat peril- 
ons attitude of the man. 

There is only one test which can be 
properly applied in a matter of this 
Idnd. If, after return from foreign 
travel, you feel yourself humiliated 
by the aspect of your native city, then 
you may nurly conclude that its archi- 
tecture b not of a Idnd which a pol- 
ished stranger would admire. If, on 
the contrary, you are still freshly alive 
to its beauties— nay, feel them to be 
enhanced by the contrasts which yon 
have seen — then you are bound not to 
surrender that opinion at the bidding 
of any impertinent interloper. To 
compare Edinburgh with Nuremburg, 
Antwerp, Bouen, or any other repo- 
sitory of mediaeval tracery and deafgOi 



is pore absurdly. Our heoaes are 
built and admkably oonstrocted for 
comfort. Tlie streets which tliqroom- 
poee are methodically laid oat, well- 
balanced, and ireneralty of a palatial 
appearance. The thorooghlares are 
wide, giving from every point of pro- 
spect a noble and comBiandhig 'new. 
Our pnblic boildinga are sD/ch as can 
be reared ia a city which ia not an 
emporiom of commercial wealth, bat 
which, onder difficalt dmuoatoaoes, 
has always maintained the aspect, 
character, and high poaitioii of acapi- 
taL We might have done better, had 
onr means been largo-— bat we have 
done what we ooold ; and the resnU 
is, thaJt, except by an occasional crasy 
empiric, oar city is aniveraally ad- 
mired. And, meet assuredly, we ahall 
not consent to accept advice from a 
critic, who, when dealing with the 
schools of painting, talks of ^^ a gulf 
of foolishness, into the bottom of which 
yon may throw Claode and Salvatwr, 
neither of them deserving to give a 
name to anything." 

We confess that the exceesiye pop- 
pyism and calm pretension of this 
book has considerably raised our bile. 
The founder of a school, or the prac- 
tical demonstrator of a principle, has 
always a right to be heard. Such 
men as Inigo Jones or Yanborgh 
might have stepped forward, declar- 
ing that theur notions of art in the 
branch of architecture were h^her, 
loftier, and better than thooe of their 
predecessors — and they had some- 
thing visible to point to in proof of 
their assertion. But here is a gentle- 
man, who, for aught we know, does 
not possess knowledge enough to de- 
sign an ordinary pig-sty, proclaiming 
himself as a univenal regenerator of 
architecture and painting throughont 
the universe. The position is un- 
doubtedly a high one, and the man 
who ahns at attaining it ought to be 
fortified by strong testimonials. No- 
thing of the* kind does Mr Ruskin 
deign to adduce. He comes forward 
in the strong power of unproductive 
genius. If Uie weakest poet of the 
new Spasmodic school had, in the 
preface to his own effusions, declared 
Lis conviction that Homer was an ass, 
and Shakespeare an impostor, this 
much might be said for him, that he 
at least challenged comparison. Mc 
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Ruskin takes a safer, bat, wo roust 
be allowed to saj, a ronch more pnsil- 
lanimons line. He has nothing what- 
ever of his own to show ; and when 
he attempts general criticism, he 
writes, not with the power of a ma* 
niac, bat with the incoherence of an 
absolute driveller; and lest these 
words of oars shoald be considered 
harsh or overstrained, we call the 
attention of oar readers to the fol- 
lowing passage on the snbject of 
Greek architectare. We have fre- 
quently had the gratification of hear- 
ing what are called absolute nonsense- 
speeches, from renowned masters of 
the art; but we defy any of them, 
nnder the influence of the most power- 
M potations, to rival this, rartial 
as we are to the game of ** high-Jinks /' 
as still resorted to by several of our 
most distinguished citizens at festive 
meetings in theFleshmarket Close and 
elsewhere, we never could have ex- 
pected that any man would have ven- 
tured to make so daring an experi- 
ment within the walls of the Philo- 
sophic Institution. Hear him on the 
subject of the ^* accursed architecture." 

** Aooarsed, I o&U it, with deliberate 
purpose. Il needed bat the gathering 
up of a Babjionish garment to trouble 
Israel ;^the8e marble garments of the 
ancient idols of the Gentiles, how many 
hare ihey troubled 1 Gathered out of 
their ruins by the second Babjlon — ^ga- 
thered by the Papal Giurch in the ex- 
tremity of her sin — raised up by her, not 
when she was sending forth her cham- 
pions to preach in the highway, and pine 
in the desert, and perish in the fire, but 
in the rery scarlet firontage and fullness 
cf her guilt, when her priests V€$ted them' 
selvei not with purple <mly, hut with blood, 
and bade the cupi of their fe<utingfoam 
mot with wine ciUy, but with hemlock — 
raised by the hands of the Leos and the 
Borgias — raised first into that mighty 
temple where the seven hills slope to the 
Tiber, that marks by its massy dome 
the central spot where Rome has re- 
versed the words of Christ, and, as He 
viTified the stone to the apostle^ip, she 
petrifies the apostleship into the stum- 
bling-stone — exalted there first, as if to 
mark what work it bad to do, it went 
forth" [What went forth I Architecture I] 
' to paralyse or to pollute ; and wherever it 
came, the lustre faded from the streets of 
our cities, the grey towers and glorious 
arches of our abbeys fell by the riTor- 
sSdes, the lore of natore was uprooted 
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from the hearts of men — base luxuries 
and cruel formalisms were festered and 
froaen into them IW>m their youth ; and 
at last, where, from his fair Gothic chapel 
beside the Seine, the king St Louis had 
gone forth, followed by his thousands, in 
the cause of Christ, another king was 
dragged forth from the aates of his Re* 
naissance palace, to die by the hands of 
the thousands of his people gathered in 
another crusade ; or what shall that be 
called whose sign was. not the cross, but 
the guillotine!" 

We have perused a good deal of 
undaunted nonsense in our day, but 
never aught like this. It is a first- 
rate specimen of what our Frendi 
neighbours term galimatiae — in the 
vernacular, balderdash ; and we trust 
that it will be preserved for the bene- 
fit of future students of composition. 
If it means anything, it is this—that, 
under the influence of the Church of 
Rome, about the time of the Refor- 
mation (for that is the era of the 
Leos and the Borgias), the taste for 
Renaissance architecture was dis- 
seminated over Europe, and that 
wherever it came, '* the grey towers 
and glorious arches of our abbeys 
fell by the river-sides.'* We cannot 
sufiScientlj express our gratitude to 
Mr Rnskm for the new vista which 
he thus opens to our contemplation. 
Hitherto we had entertained the be- 
lief that the demolition of our old 
abbeys and cathedrals was mainly 
attributable to the extravagant aeal 
of the early Reformers, and to their 
hatred of everything which bore the 
stamp of Rome ; and, to this day, 
Roman Catholics are particularly 
fond of twitting us with the extreme 
barbarity of the iconoclasm. Hitherto 
we have not found it easy to frame a 
plausible defence for the wholesale 
act of Vandalism, which reduced 
some of our noblest monuments of 
antiquity to heaps of mouldering 
ruins. But we are now comforted. 
Mr Ruskin has discovered that the 
hostility to Gothic architecture was 
an emanation from Rome herself— that 
** the second Babylon " had set her- 
self deliberately to gather up the 
*^ marble garments of the ancient 
idols of the Gentiles,** and to impose 
them instead of the Gothic covering, 
to which, somehow or other, she had 
conceived an excessive loathing. Not, 
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therefore, untfl Borne willed it, did 
^ the grev towers and gioriooft arckes 
•f oar abbeys'* fall It is, however, 
a great pity that this manreUoai dia- 
eovery was not made some eentnries 
earlier, if John Koox and his coad- 
jutors had been assured that in pall- 
ing down Gothic abbeys, and in put- 
ting op chorches of nnpretending 
form, tbey were directly forwarding 
the views of Rome, whose intention it 
was, by means of Greek architecture, 
tobeathenise the people, they would no 
doubt have done everything in their 
power to preserve and renovate, in- 
stead of overthrowing. Bot there was 
DO Raskin to enlighten them ; so they 
fell into the snare of the Man of Sin, 
and abetted the designs of the second 
Babyloat Bat, what is worst of all, 
ever since the Reformation we have 
been deliberately beathenising the 
l>eople hj giving the preference to 
simple architectare, and restricting 
ourselves in Gothio omamentatioD» 
Hear Mr Raskin again. 

* Id reality, m hi from exaggerating^ 
I hare not gr&sp enough of thought to 
embrace the eriU which have resaltod 
amoDg all the orders of Earopeau society 
fh>in the iatrodoction of the renaisaaafio 
■cboob of bailding, in taming away the 
eyed of the beholder from nataral beaaty, 
aod redodng the workman to the lerel of 
a macbino. In the Gothic times, writing, 
painting, earring, eaeting— it mattered 
not what — were aU works done by 
thooghtfol and hapyy bmb ; aad the ilhi#* 
miuation of the folame, and the oanring 
and casting of wail and gate, employed^ 
not thousands, bot millions, of true and 
noble artidi over all Christian lands. 
Men in the same position an now lefl 
utterly withont intellectual power or 
pursuit, and being unhappy in their work, 
they rebel against it : hence one of the 
worst forma of nnohristian soeialiim.'* 

So much fbr the effect of renais- 
sance ardiltectare and absence of 
omamentation on the woriunan. Ifow 
for that produced from the same 
caase upon the wealthier dasaes of 
society : — 

" Finally, if we examine the inffuenoe 
which the luxury, and, still more, the 
heatheniam,Joined with the essential dul- 
ness of theee sehools, hate had on the 
upper clasm of society, it will oltimalaly 
be found that no impressions art enei^ 
getic enough to describe, nor broad 
enough to embrace, the enormous meral 
eyils which hare risen from them." 



Certainhy Mr RnakiB kaa tUka^ 
pieat knack of any man wiiw^ q£ ex- 
tracting sennona from stooee — bat 
what kmd of aermoBS I Wbatistka 
meaning of thia disodrdaBt howl 
about the degradation of the voik* 
men^ as inational aa it in wifaoadad? 
If Inxnry has increased ia corrgspon 
denoe to the augmentation of modcrm 
wealth, so baa art baan HbenQj 
patronised. Look at our ackoala of 
design : ia the teaching in Hkem dnll« 
monotonous, and degnding? Lookae 
onr manalactnres in metal, glaaa, aad 
porcelain^ spedmeas of whkh joa. win 
find even in the hnmblest hoaae in 



Briuun — compare them with tha Mm 
prodactiona— not foigetlaif the esb- 
tent to whieh they are drcalatad — 
«&d then tell na if the wortoaaa. ia 
left withont intellectiial atimnlna oc 
encouragemenL Look at the paper 
on the walla, the lampa an^)eaded 
from the oeiUnga* or placed npoa 
brackets in the rooma the iatrkata 
carving of the fnmitnre — the paints 
ings upon sendoea of chia^ware^ 
the ebtb<natioa of the work of tha 
silversmith, which are met with arefy- 
where in the houses of men of mode- 
rate fiNTtune or incoaw, and then tell 
OS if BO eneoaragemeBi is given to Ae 
workman. In the Gotiiie times, as 
Mr Raskin says,, writing waa mono- 
polised by some ^'thougfatfU and 
happy men "—is that to be taken as 
an assertion of the degrading influ- 
ence of printing ? Tf as it better thai 
a few laay monkaahonld be employed 
tn. illnmfaatiag miaaala^ than thai 
haadreda of thoosaads ahonld be em* 

Kyed ia woedHsottinf, matal-engnnr* 
_, and li tb e grap by, to dissemhiate » 
knowledge of art far and wide wmottg 
the people ? We do not beeitate to 
express oar belief that there b more 
thoughtful and intellectaal wo^ per* 
formed in one month within the oom- 
pasa of Great Britain, than waa give» 
to the artifioera of all Enrope ia. 
twenty yeara daring the Gothio pe- 
riod. Am fbr earring and caatinft 
and what he calls Golhio onameata- 
tion, we really thhik ttmtMrBoakia 
ought to be a little more cantions is 
his statements, and not presnme quite 
so much upon the entire ignorance of 
his aadience. There is mndi in Gothic 
tracery which we sincerely admire; 
for we hope we have never fallen into 
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Mr Hnaidn^a capital error, of depre* 
cdatini; aUi other stjlesY for the sole 
glorificatioii of one espeeiid favourite ; 
but there is a rast proportion, even 
on the exterior of chordieB, which is 
it^her ChristiaB nor modest, but, 
on the omtrarj, depniTed and dirty. 
As to adherence to nature, is it not a 
fact that an immense deal of the 
Grothic carving is utterly grotesqae 
and bizarre — as nnlike anjthinff 
created, as the lions, leopards, and 
eagles of heraldry are to their Hying 
prototypes? We do not object to the 
display of fEmey, or even fantasy, 
whidi is apparent fai the old stone- 
work — we rather like it, when it is 
not indecent or profkne; bat 1^ 
Bnskin poaitiyely objects to every* 
thing which Ib not copied from nature. 
Bat let us now attempt to ascer- 
tain for what practical purpose these 
leetures were prepared, ddivered, 
and published. We cannot suspect Mr 
BoriLin of a design to make the good 
people of Edinburgh dissatisfied and 
discontented with thdr homes, with- 
out offering some curative suRgestions. 
Alt lectures or lessons tend towards 
Improvement ; and therefore let us 
see what he sn|[gests by way of reme- 
dying our architectural deformities. 

Some moderation he undoubtedly 
has ; for he does net insist upon the 
demdkion of the dty. To begia 
with the simplest matter, he wishes 
us to refbrm our windows. Here are 
his views: — 

^ T«a Mvely wnt all of jFoa ft«l and 
adait the d«HghftAifaM88 «f a bow wiadow; 
I eaa haidly Smmj a Moa earn ba paBfect 
withoat ona. Naw, yoa hava aothiag ta 
da but to zasolva that aiForj one af your 
^indfairooBt shall haTo a bow window, 
cIttMr laiga ar saalL Saatain tba pfa- 
Jattioa of it OB a biaeket, erewa it aboTO 
with a littla peakad loof, and ^% a 
nwy pieaa aC gtoaa Baolpiore ta the 
ptialed arok i» eaah of ita oaseBOBts, 
aad yoa will hava aa inaxkanstible a 
Nana of quaint rkhaaw in yanr straa# 
ar^taetoia, as of additiouU oomftHrt aad 
delight in the interiors of yonr rooma." 

We do not in the slightest degree 
doubt the ^uaintness of tihe effect. 
It would be quite as quaint as the 
pahit-streaks on the face of the clown 
hi a pantomime. Let us instance 
Charistte Square or Moray Place — 
let tiie houses there be treated as 
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Mr Bnskin recommends, and what 
woidd be the consequence? Utter 
incongruity, marring and destroying 
the palatial effect ($ the whole, just 
as mneh as if, in the constmctlon of 
a single isolated dwelling-house, a 
separate architect was to be intrust- 
ed with the care of each window^ 
without the sligliteet regard te the 
designs which might he used by 
the others. Take Somerset House, 
or any other extensive building you 
please, and just consider what sort 
of beteh-work would be made if 
evwy window were coastmcted on 
a different prindple and plan ! And 
' yet that is predsely what Mr Buskin 
recommeads us to doi» with great 
hopes of the future. Nay, he is 
peculiarly eomplaisant and comfort- 
ing, and an absolute latitudinariam 
when he comes to treat (^ reform \ 
for ahlumgh the fomdatioBs of our 
houses are laid upon the buried souls 
of workmen, and mast be, aceording 
to his own showing, radically wrong 
aad snifhl, he gtfss us considerable 
enooufagemaat to proceed. 

** Yon most expect at first that there 
will be diflBonlties and inconsistenoies in 
carrying out the new style; bnt they will 
Boon be conqaered if yoa attempt not too 
mnch at once. Do not be afhiid of in- 
congrnitiea— do not* think of unities of 
effect (!!!) Inlrodaoe yonr €k>thio line 
by line, and stoee by stoea; immt wtmd 
v^aamg tt with jfmur pr t u u t arekiUotwni 
yanr existiag hoases will be none tha 
warsa foi haTing Mttle b&ls of better work 
fitted to tham ; bnild a poreh, or point a 
window, if yoa can do nothing else; and 
reaMmber that it is the glory of Gothio 
arohitectore that it can do anifthing^ 
Whaterer yoa really and seriously want, 
Qothio will do fbr you, bnt it must be an 
eoffMtf want. It is its pride to accom- 
modate itself to your needs; and the one 
general law ander whieh it acta is simply 
thisy — ^find oat what will BMke yoa com- 
fortable, build that m the strongest and 
boldest way, and the» set yov fMcy fleaa 
in tiie doeocatien of it. Don't do anything 
to imitate thiaoathedxaly or that, however 
beantifaL Do what is convenient; and 
if the form be a new one, so much the 
better; then set your mason's wits to 
work to find out some new way of treat- 
ing it Only be steadily determined 
that, even if you cannot get the best 
Gothic, at least you witt have no Greek: 
and in a hw ysan^ time^— in lass time 
than yoa could loam a naw foiiQfa or a 
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new language thoroughly — the whole art 
of your natife country will be reani- 
mated." 

Alaa for Edinbargb, if the advice 
of this eminent connoisseur were to 
be taken ! Let us suppose that No. 1, 
a pervert of Mr Ruskin, begins by 
darkening his drawing-room through 
the adoption of Oakham windows. 
He closes up half the space in the 
centre by a solid shaft with mould- 
ings, which serve as receptacles for 
a perpetual deposit of soot; and, 
though intended to represent wreath- 
ings of the oak, bear always the hue 
of the cynress. No. 2, being a stage 
farther advanced, takes a fancy for 
the double-pointed Dumblane win- 
dow, of which Mr Ruskin has given 
a drawing. If so, he does It at 
the peril of entire obscuration, for 
the light of day could hardly pen- 
etrate through the mysterious cran- 
ny. No. 3 has a craze for oriel 
windows; and having read Scrip- 
ture under the direction of Mr Rus- 
kin, and being impressed with the 
literal meaning of tlie passage which 
ho quotes thus: " Behold, I will 
lay tfty stones with fair colours, and 
thy foundations with sapphires ; and 
I will make thy windows of agates, 
and thy gates of carbuncles, and all 
thy borders of pleasant stones** — 
conceives that he is inheriting the 
promise by putting stained glass in 
his wheel windows, surrounding them 
with fantastic tracing, and giving a 
coat of vermilion to his outer door ! 
These are not our fancies ; we should 
be extremely sorry and ashamed if 
they were; they are those of Mr 
Ruskin, who, after the foregoing 
quotaUon, declares that this is not 
merely an emblem of spiritual 
blessing." 

So much for Ruskin upon windows, 
■^ applied to the improvement of our 
r5^y"««tnre. If he had his wiU, and 
biiSltu^l •** adequate number of 
woSiH *?® to follow his advice, he 
what ?f » *"«® o«r noble city from 

«on of teT J^ » «o^^ ^f Pe*"^^- 
nately!L^*'^''^*^'»e^ fair. Fortn- 
^bat cUa ^^U*®' necessarily, for 




<^old be expected?— he 

^o converU in Edinburgh. 

^^^^^ the opinions he 

tve been scouted by all 

^» and we shall be very 



much mistaken indeed if tbe &fc* 
tors of the PhUosophie InsthAxa 
apply to him again to deliTer a eec^ 
of lectures touching the re-edificatioc 
of the metropolis of SooUand. Br 
we must not altogether pass fhn cs 
proposal for Gothic porches. H* 
insists upon their utility as (d- 
lows : — 

<' You will an admit that thete s 
neither romance nor coBufort in vmitzf 
at your own or at any one ebe^ 4o«r n 
a windy and rainy day till the sonii 
cornea fyom the end of ibe hooae t» ifcs 
it. Tou all know the eritical natsie of 
that opening — the dxifl of wind into tk 
passage, the impoedbility of pnttiag <kn 
the umbrella at the proper mosient witt 
out getting a cupftd c^ water di e ppai 
down the back of your neck from tbe tep 
of the doorway ; and yon know how liuk 
these inoonTeniences are abated by tb 
common Qreek porticos at tbe top of tbe 
steps. Tou know how the east viadi 
blow through thoae nnludry coaxes «f 
pillars, which are all that yonr arduteeti 
find consistent with due obtervaaoe if 
Doric order. Then, away wiUi these a^ 
surdities; and the next house yon boiU, 
insist upon haTing the pure old Gelkk 
porch, walled in on both aides, witk its 
pointed arch entrance and gable roof 
aboTe. Under that, yon can put dowi 
your umbrella at your leisure, and, if jm 
will, stop a moment to talk to your ftici4 
as you giro him the parting duike of tks 
hand. And if, now and then, a w ajfar sr 
found a moment's rest on a stone scat oa 
each side of it, I belicTe you woaJd fiad 
the insides of your houses not one i^it 
the less comfortable ; and, if yon answer 
me, that were such refhges bailt is tk 
open streets, they would become mere 
nests of filthy yagrants, I reply that 1 do 
not despair of such a change in the adni- 
nistration of the poor-laws of thiscountiy, 
as ehall no longer leave any of our fellow- 
creatures in a state in which they would 
pollute the steps of our houses by resftiag 
upon them for a night. But if not, ths 
command to all of us is strict and straigM, 
' When thou seest the naked that thta 
corer him, and that thou bring the po« 
that are cast out to tky komse,* Not to 
the workhouse, obeerre, but to tkf 
house." 

This a good instance of the manner 
in which Mr Ruskin applies Scripture. 
We have in this city a House of 
Refuge, appropriated expressly for the 
destitute, where every applicant may 
obtain food and shelter for tbe night. 
Whether, in the days of Isaiah, tbeane 
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was any correspODding place of ac- 
commodation in Jernsalem, we do not 
know, and need not inquire ; but it 
appears to ns tbat tbe text in ques- 
tion applies only to tbe poor that are 
cast out-An otber words, to tbose 
wbo bnt for private cbaritj mnst pass 
tbe nigbt in tbe streets. Tbat, bow> 
ever, is not the case with any section 
of onr poor. Shelter, as we have 
said, is afforded to all, nnder an ad- 
mirable system of regulations ; and, 
therefore, there Is no call upon any 
of us to convert our dwelling-houses 
into habitual places of refuge. Mr 
Buskin, however, will not t^e tbat 
interpretation. He insists upon tbe 
'positive duty, irrespective of tbe work- 
house or any otber place of refuge, 
of bringing tbe poor *' to thy house.** 
But therb hb stops! To and into 
are very diflferent things. Mr Buskin 
has no objection tbat vagrants shall 
occupy bis Gothic porch, but he says 
not a single word about giving them 
a bellyful of broth, and a seat at the 
kitchen fire. Now, what kind of cha* 
rity is this? Let us suppose tbat 
you, having provided yourself with 
one of Mr Buskin's Grothic porches, 
encounter on yonr way home, of a 
bitterly cold nigbt in January, two or 
three shivering wretches. What is 
your duty then as a Christian? Not, 
says tbe sympathetic Buskin, to direct 
them to tbe public institution or House 
of Befuge, where they will obtain food, 
fire, and shelter, but to invite them to 
accompany you to your boose. Yon 
do so. You desire them benevolently 
to make themselves comfortable on the 
stone benches of the porch, and then, 
by the aid of your Chubb, yon step 
into your warm bouse, lock and bolt 
tbe door, and, after a comfortable glass 
of something hot, go religiously to bed, 
leaving tbe objects of yonr tender- 
heartedness exposed to tbe winds 
of heaven, with the thermometer 
standing at three degrees above 
xero! 

It so happens that, in Edinburgh, 
there is no lack of refuge of this kiod, 
without the aid of Gothic porches. 
Those who have studied the internal 
economy of a common stair, must 
liave a very pungent notion of tbe 
results of unrestricted shelter. It was 
our fortune to reside for several years 
opposite to a common stair; and we 



acquured a suflScient knowledge of its 
statistics to convince ns tbat a more 
abominable nuisance could not be con- 
ceived. Tbe first fact that riveted 
our attention was tbe unwonted de- 
gree of emigration from tbat tenement 
Nobody seemed to occupy tbe fiats for 
a longer period than a twelvemonth ; 
and ever as the term-day came round, 
there was a gathering of carts round 
the devoted door, and a barricade of 
crazy furniture on tbe pavement. This 
fact seemed to reqnu^ some explana- 
tion. The locality was a good one, 
and the upper storeys commanded a 
remarkably expanded view. Tbe 
rents demanded were the reverse of 
exorbitant, and there could be no 
complaints about the drainage. Still 
nobody would remain in tbat tene- 
ment. We then set ourselves seriously 
to ascertabd the cause of this exces- 
sive unpopularity, and tbe observa- 
tion of a couple of days was sufficient 
to unravel the mystery. There was 
a separate bell for each tenement, and 
the opening of tbe common door was 
effected by tbe pnlling of a chain from 
above. But somehow or other tbe 
door was never fast. Either tbe lock 
bad been tampered with by tbe intro- ^ 
duction of a pebble, or a small wedge ' 
of wood was inserted to prevent its 
shutting. The stair was open as cha- 
rity, and was quite as much abused. 
During the day-time people who did 
not seem to have any business with 
the Inhabitants, or the slightest inten- 
tion of calling upon anyof them, walked 
in and out without the slightest cere- 
mony. In tbe course of tbe forenoon 
two venr dirty and suspicions- looking 
girls, with bundles of sticks, took pos- 
session of the staur, and remained 
therein much longer than was neces- 
sary for any purposes of barter. Then 
came a hideous woman, with thefl 
written on her forehead. She bad 
with her a gang of children which 
might possibly be her own, bnt which 
probably were borrowed ; and these 
she despatched to prowl down the 
opposite areas, making the common 
stair her own ambusbment, and tbe 
general place of rendezvous. Thither, 
by her ragged infantry, were the scraps 
and pieces of broken meat conveyed; 
and as the lady was somewhat curions 
about the quality of her victuals, a 
great deal of refuse was left for the 
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beDefit of the street dogs, who seemed 
to know that stair, and habitBally to 
freqaent it. As the shades of evening 
fell, matters grew worse. There were 
a coDsiderable number of G^rsies in 
that tenement, and each of them 
seemed to liave a sweetheart. Hoik- 
ing fellows in fastian jackets, who 
generally smoked short pipes stnffM 
with the filthiest mnndangns, walked 
deliberately into the stair, selecting 
that as the most convenient place for 
courtship.' At a later period of the 
night, debauchery appeared without 
disguise ; but we think we have said 
quite enough to demonstrate the uses 
which are made of places of eleemosy- 
nary shelter, and to explain in some 
degree the reason why common stairs 
are unpopular. 

We say therefore that porches. If so 
constructed as to harbour and shelter 
vagrants, would be a most intolerable 
nuisance in such a city as Edinburgh 
-^would serve no charitable purpose 
at all— but would invite obscenity and 
pollution. We say further, that to 
add solid Gothic stone porches to onr 
present houses, would be an architec- 
tural solecism, and an eyesore ; at the 
. same time we are fully alive, on the 
score of comfort, to the advantage 
of some kind of shelter from the 
weather between the street and the 
door. 

This, in onr opinion, might be con- 
structed of the lightest and most trans- 
parent material. The object being to 
screen those who are entering or leav- 
ing the house as much as possible from 
the weather, and to shorten the dis- 
tance to the carriage, it should extend 
further than a solid porch could do 
without deformity. It ought to be so 
fashioned that the passers-by can see 
at once if there is any one standing 
within it, so that some security at 
least may be given against the com- 
luisances as are in- 
on stah^, where the 
Iment are complete. 
3, according to our 
of iron and glass, so 
"ength and transpa- 
3ility of such a view 
irred to Mr Raskin ; 
1 would be very un- 
\ notions, he tries 
it by anticipation, 
very richest bits of 



his book, and is excee^ngljcktfaifitor- 
istic of the uthor. He fl«y« : — 

^ Whatever baa been adraaced a tac 
course of this eTenin^ baa rested <a ifc 
assumption tiiat all ai^dntectnre 'n a 
be of brick or stone; mnA mmj meti wrk 
some hesitatioii in its a cec ptsTf', «■ 
acoonut of the probable use «f ir M i ,gl ii « 
and such other materials in. mat 6aai 
•diftces. I eanaoa now enter inle ss? 
statement of the pootble uses of iies « 
glass, but I will give yon oae itswi 
which I think will weigh stronglj vas 
most here, why it is not likely thst th^ 
will ever become important elements a 
architectural effect. I know thst I a 
speaking to a company of pfaih^of^r?; 
bnt you are not philosopbers of die b^ 
who suppose that the Bible is a vKptemt 
nnated book; neither arc yon of tkose «te 
think the Bible is cHBhenonred by hciag r»> 
ftrred to for judgment in small mattcn." 

And he then goes on to state hk be- 
lief that iron arcbitectnre will never be 
extensively employed instead of stone- 
work, because it is but slightly rdbr- 
red to, as a building material, in Scrip- 
ture! 

This is — to use a vulgar but a- 
pressive phrase — coming it a greit 
deal too strong. The bulk of his aad^ 
ence were not philosophers ; bnt they 
were people of shrewd intellect, aid 
were exceedingly disgusted with the 
obvious profanity of the remark. Did 
Mr Rnskin opine that tbeJapoe of tvo 
years had obliterated the memory of 
the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, er 
that his hearers were not aware that 
another was being erected at Syden- 
ham ? Did he presume them to be 
such nincoropoopis or bigots as to boM 
that no discovery or application of 
science is lawful, unless it is expressly 
mentioned in the Bible? It would 
seem so ; for setting realities at de- 
fiance, he betook himself to an afga- 
ment which would hardly have satis- 
fied the mind even of Manse Head- 
rigg. We repeat that his Scriptural 
quotations are a great deal more fre- 
quent than is at all necessary; and 
that he has a habit of pressing them 
into his service by way of supplement- 
ing his argument, which is the reverse 
of edifying. Mr Buskin knows, qirite 
as well as we do, that hereafter inm 
and glass must enter largely into eveiy 
architectural composition— he knows 
that the use of these materials is 
rapidly on the increase— and he can- 
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not, for the life of him, state anv 
reaeon why they should be rejected. 
Nobody wul think the better of hira, 
or respect his talents the more, be- 
cause he has had recourse to the yery 
lowest form of sanctimonious preten- 
sion; his wiser course woold haye 
%een to haye taken no notice what- 
«yer of the existence of any material 
except stone, as applicable to bnild- 
iBg purposes. 

One word more regarding porches 
before we dose this brandi of onr 
snbject. We haye said that it is 
desirable for the sake of comfort to 
baye some kind of coyering between 
onr doors and the payement. We 
haye indicated our ofunion as to the 
material which should be employed ; 
but there is still another point to be 
<X)n8idered, and that is — Would the 
'erection of such coyerings be com- 
patible with the symmetry of our 
etreets? That is a point which it is 
desirs^le that onr architects should 
Tcry seriously consider. Owing to the 
Introdnction of shops, banks, and other 
•tmildings, we haye seyeral broken 
vtreets in Edinburgh in which archi- 
tectural harmony is not preseryed. 
Such, for example, are George Street 
and Princes Street; and these may be 
experimented upon ad lUnhtm, But 
▼ery different is the case with the 
streets of priyate residence — Moray 
Place, Afaislie Place, Charlotte Square, 
Butland Street, Randolph Crescent, 
Albyn Place, Heriot Row, Aber- 
cromby Place, "Great King Street, 
Drummond Place, and many others ; 
and we should be extremely ayerse to 
see any experiments which might in- 
jure the general symmetry of the 
streets, crescents, or squares, tried in 
these without due and carefhl consi- 
deration. It is a matter which ought 
to be taken in hand, not by indiyidual 
proprietors, but by the whole body 
of proprietors conjunctly; for these 
etreets haying been built after a com- 
mon design, any deyiation from it 
must necessarily mar the beauty of 
the whole. Let Mr Ruskin's advice 
be followed, and the general architec- 
tural effect of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh will be utteriy spoiled. If every 
man, standing upon his strict legal 
lights, were to bre»ik out bow-windows 
or to rear Grothic porches, the result 
^rould be absolute discord in place of 
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harmony, — each street or squafe hay- 
ing been fashioned according to a plsn 
which gave unity and grace to the 
whole. We do not require to defend 
our architects against the attacks of 
Mr Ruskin, but we do think it is time 
for them to bestir themselyes, and in 
the matter of porches or coyerings, the 
need of which is greatly felt, to assist 
the public by their yiews, so that 
indiyidual proprietors may not be 
tempted to injure the symmetry of 
the streets. 

We haye now done — and we are 
yery glad of it— with Mr Ruskin in 
his character of a Palladio, in which 
he cuts but a sorry figure. Let us 
next regard him as a painter-critic. 
Upon this subject he deliyered two 
lectures, the one entitled ^^ Turner and 
his Works," the other " Pre-Raphael- 
itism.** The first of these is, in reality, 
less a lecture upon the performances 
or genius of Turner, than a rhapsody 
upon the schools of painting ; and to 
every mm who has studied art pa* 
tiently, and who has giyen due weight 
to the opinions of the most eminent 
masters, without sacrifidng his own 
impressions, it must appear from be- 
ginning to end a farrago of presump- 
tuous nonsense. The introduction of 
the lecture we pitch overboard as 
trash, most liberally commingled with 
cant. There is nothing to detain us at 
the 13th century, which Mr Ruskin 
simply states to be ** the foundation 
of all art, — not merely the foundation, 
but the root of it ; that is to say, suo- 
oeeding art is not merely built upon 
it, but was all comprehended in it, and 
is developed out of it.** Then be tella 
us that ** the 14th century is pre-emi- 
nently the age of Though^ the IMh 
the age of Drawing^ and the 16th the 
age of Painting. The 14th century, 
he asks his hearers to remember ** as 
the age of Dante and Giotto — the age 
of Thovght.'' 

What Dante has to do with the 
pictorial art we do not rightly under- 
stand; at all events the renowned 
Florentine poet belongs as much to 
the period of Cimabue as to that of 
Giotto. But we do not want to get 
into a wrangle about primitive art, 
or to imitate Mr Ruskm in his parade 
of extraordinary knowledge. So then, 
let us come at once to the period of 
Olaude and Salvator Rosa. These 
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are great names; and the general 
%crdict of Eorope, over a period of 
a boat two hundred jeara, has been 
proDoanced in their favour as the very 
greatest of landscape painters. Mr 
Kuskin, however, challenges the pro- 
priety of that verdict — avers that thej 
were as artificial as the so-called 
ptf^toral poets, who were merely 
cockneys, and that neither of them 
conveyed, in their works, a proper 
representation of nature. He says 
that ''Claude embodies the foolish 
pastoralifiin, Salvator the ignorant 
terror," of their time. 

There is no contending against 
oriticiym of this kind, \>hich, we are 
tony to say, is becoming every day 
more prevalent. It has been, if not 
engendered, at least greatly fostered 
by the system of popular lecturing. 
Anv man possessing ordinary talent 
aud an extra share of audacity, may, 
if he chooses to bo paradoxical, 
command both engagements and an 
audieiice. Nay, the more paradoxical 
he is, the greater will be the excite- 
ment which he causes. People don't 
want to hear their old impressions 
coutirmed. They would give no at- 
tention at all to a lecturer who should 
prove to them the authenticity of the 
Bible, or insist upon moral precepts ; 
but if he is imderstood to be the pro- 
pounder of a new theory— to be able 
to say anything absolutely stunning — 
then they rush to hear him, as the 
administrator of an untried Intellec- 
tual dram. We do not, by these 
remarks, intend to reflect upon the 
public taste, for the impulse is a 
perfectly natural one. In the days of 
St Paul, the Athenians ** spent their 
time in nothing else but either to tell 
or to hear some new thing :** and we 
have no reason to believe that in our 
modern age the spirit of curiosity has 
abated. But this renders it all the 
more necessary that a sharp eye 
should be kept on the lecturers, for 
tliev have a good deal in their power, 
and may be tempted to abuse their 
opportunity. 

So far as we know, Mr Ruskin 
stands alone in his denunciation of 
Claude and Salvator. lie does not 
merely depreciate their merits, he 
treats them with the most intense 
contempt, asserting that neither of 
them were ** deserving to give a name 



to anything ;** and cbartctenaiBg th^ 
works as ^'nonenUtlea and abordooa.* 
This is carrying prcaoiDpiiaa to aa 
extent hitherto nnparallcied. In his 
earliest book, published now mon 
than ten years ago, he said aomochiaf 
of the same kind, condemniog:» akng 
with Claude and Salvator, Ga^ar 
Poussin,Cuyp, Berghaii,Botli, RayS" 
dael, Hobbima, Teniers, Paul Potter^ 
and Canaletti, '* along wlthtbeTarloai 
Van Somethings and Back Somethii^s* 
more especially and malignantly tbo» 
who have libelled the sea." He wrote 
at that time under the name of "a 
Graduate of Oxford f and we, nnder 
the impression that it was the work 
of some intrepid yonth, who wtated 
to force his way into notice hj dint of 
an affectation of eccentricity, coo^ 
tented ourselves with rebuking him im 
a good-humoured way for h^ cox* 
comlHy. Experience makes some 
men wiser: others it ooDfirms ia 
their folly. Of the latter class is Mr 
Buskin, who, so far from being con* 
vioced of the injustice of his eariier 
judgment, now deliberately repous ik 
Very few, we think, will doubt that 
in this instance he is glaringly nnjusC 
Let us take Claude, whom he caUi 
the embodier of ** foolish pastOTslismJ* 
That renowned artist was in fact a 
most assiduous student of natnre ia 
all its forms and phases. Sandrarty 
himself a painter of no niean rank, 
relates '* that Claude, with aU the 
precision of a philosopher, used to 
explain to him, as they walked throngk 
the fields, the causes of tlie different 
appearances of the same prospect al 
different hours of the day, from the 
reflections or refractions of light, froas 
dews or vapours, in the evening or 
morning." It was this intimate know- 
ledge of nature which enabled Clanda 
in his compositions to produce snck 
delicious effects, though bis range was 
comparatively limited. The five pic- 
tures transferred from the Angerstein 
collection to the National Gallery are 
almost priceless gems of art, and art 
in themselves sufficient refutation of 
the outrageous absurdities of Mr Rus- 
kin. 

Now, why should the lecturer have 
gone out of his way to abuse Clauds 
and Salvator? Simply, we appre- 
hend, because they are generally held 
to be the two greatest landscape- 
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painters, and because he wished to 
namble them before his especial idol, 
the late Mr Joseph Tomer. This is 
neither faur nor jadicions. If it be 
tme, as he asserts, that Tamer's 
genius infinitelj transcended that of 
the others, the triamph wonld have 
been mnch enhanced bj assigning 
them a loftier place. It is no mighty 
feat to surpass ^' nonentities and 
abortions.** But the fact is that Mr 
Buskin has neither judgment nor 
moderation. The celebrated lines of 
Dryden upon Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, may be most aptly applied 
to him : 

** Railing and pnuting were hit ntnal themet, 
And both, to tbow hit judgment, in eztremet : 
So over- violent, or over-civil, 
That eveiy man with him wai God or DeviU** 

We must, therefore, be prepared to 
find him as extravaffant in bis lauda- 
tion of Turner, as in his censure of 
Claude and Salvator. Nay, he is 
even more extravagant, as the fol- 
lowing passage will show : — 

^ Tou bare some ground to-night to 
accuse me of dogmatism. I can bring no 
proof before yon of what I so boldly 
assert. But I would not have accepted 

Jour inTitation to address you. unless I 
ad felt that I had a right to be, in this 
matter, dogmatic I did not come here 
to tell you of my beliefs and conjectures; 
I come to tell yon the truth, which I 
hare giren fifteen years of my life to as- 
certain, that this man, this Turner, of 
whom you hare known so little while he 
was liriuK among you, viiU one day take 
hit place betide Skaketpeare and Verulawn, 
i% ike annals qf the light of England (///) 
" Tes : beside Shakespeare and Vem- 
lam, a third star in that central constella- 
tion, round which, in the astronomy of in- 
tellect, all other stars make their circuit 
By Shakespeare, humanity was unsealed 
to yon ; by Yemlam the prineiplet of na- 
ture ; and by Turner, her aspect. All 
theee were sent to unlock one of the gates 
of light, and to unlock it for the first time. 
But of all the three, though not the great- 
est, Turner was the most nnpreoedented 
in his work. Bacon did what Aristotle 
had attempted; Shakespeare did perfectly 
what iEschylus did partially ; but none 
before Turner had lifted the Teil from the 
Ikce of nature ; the majesty of the hills 
and forests had receired no interpretation, 
and the clonds passed unreoorded from the 
face of the heaven which they adorned, 
and of Uie earth to which they minis- 
Ured." 
It would be a pity to mar the effect 



of so exquisite a piece of criticism 
by adding a word of commentary. 

With regard to Turner, it would be 
unjust to deny him the possession of 
very considerable genius. He had 
indeed more genius than he could well 
regulate ; hence the eccentricities and 
extravagances of colouring which dis- 
figured his later pictures. It cannot 
be said of him that his life was imbit- 
tered by neglect— that he had no op- 
portunity afforded him of displaying 
his powers — or that he was left to 
struggle with penury. He command- 
ed and received large prices for the 
productions of his pencil ; his works 
were constantly before the eye of the 
public ; and he died at an advanced 
old age. And yet he was not appre- 
ciated^at least not to the extent 
which Mr Ruskin demands as his 
due. Certainly a very great revolu- 
tion indeed must take place in the 
public taste, before we consent to re- 
cognise the genius and intellectual en- 
dowments of Tumer asequal to those 
ofSbakespeare and Bacon. However, 
we must give Mr Ruskin creditforsome 
kind of consistency. He cares not a 
straw whether he makes converts or not 
— he says he has a right to be dogmatic, 
and is not stating his beliefs or con- 
jectures, but a trath which he haa 
given fifteen years of his life to ascer- 
tain. And what is this trath f Not 
that Turner was the greatest painter 
of his own or any other times, but 
that he will one day take his place be- 
side Shakespeare and Vernlam. This 
is to be a prophet indeed 1 Ten years 
ago he was even more enthusiastic, 
^en Turner was something greater 
still. We cannot forbear transcrib- 
ing that passage from the Oxford 
Graduate's Treatise upon Modern 
Painters. ^' Turner— glorious in con- 
ception — unfathomable in knowledge 
— soliury in power— with the ele- 
ments waiting upon bis will, and the 
night and the morning obedient to his 
call, sent as a prophet of God to re- 
veal to men the mysteries of his uni- 
verse, standing, like the great angel of 
the Apocalypse, clothed with a doud^ 
and with a rainbow upon bis head, 
and with the sun and stars given into 
bis band." We regret sincerely that 
Mr Ruskin shows no symptom of re- 
pentance for having issued such repre* 
hensible raving. 
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The list of his lectures is upon Pre- 
RaphaeHtism, of whicfa school Mr 
Ruskin is ui trdent sopporter. The 
earlier part of the lecture is arrogant, 
stapid, and confosed. It is an attempt 
to show ^that all andeat art was rs- 
htpons, and all modem art is profeme ; 
and he asserts that Raphael was the 
man who introduced the profanity. 
We do not intend, by any means, to 
follow Mr Rnskin throngh his argu- 
ment — we are indeed, by this time, 
heartily eick of his affectations, and 
almost anjny with onrselves for hav- 
ing notianl bis t>ook at all. Bvt 
having gone so far, we may as well 
finish oar work ; and the following 
extract will show into what incon- 
ceivable absardities a man may be led 
by a vehement passion for paradox. 

*' Bat there is something still more 
striking in the evils which hare resalted 
ttom the modern regard I essness of truth. 
ConsiJer, for instance, its effect on what 
ii called hiiitorioal painting. What do 
yon at present wigan by historical paint- 
ing t Nowadays, it means the endaav- 
ouring, by the power of imagination, to 
portray some historical erent of past 
days. But in the miildle ages, it meant 
representing the acts of th^ir otrn days ; 
and that is the only historical painting 
worth a straw. Of all the wastes of time 
and sen^ which modernism has invented 
— and they are many — none are so ridi- 
culous as this endearcur to represent past 
history." 

There is a good deal more yet to 
come ; bat we do not like to lose sight 
of this passage. Admit this view of 
Mr Ruskin to be correct, and mor 
than three- fourths of the worlcs of the 
old masters are not worth a straw. 
We ppesnme that the events narrated 
in Scripture are to be considered as 
historical ; and it is precisely in the 
illajtration of these that the old 
masters wrought most zealously. A 
few pages earlier, Mr Ruskin talks 
with high commendation of ^^ Angelico 
painting the Life of Christ ; Benozao 
painting the Life of Abraham ; Gh1r- 
landajo painting the Life of the Vir- 
gin ; and Giotto painting the Life of 
St Francis f — are such pictures not 
historical? True, they belong to 
Bacred, not to profane history ; still, 
they are an attempt, *^ by the power 
of imagination, to portray some his- 
torical event of past days ;** and 
against that, Mr Raskin is now direct- 
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lag m iweepiog mmm 
hear him ovt: — 

• What do yon supp oae our < 
will care foroartmaglBstioii vfihrnt 
aflbmardayil Soppeae the Greeks, » 

as they fcught at Maralteo, had lift ai 
aothing bat their ima^iaatioa of JS^p<iM 
battles ; and sappoae the Italiaas, ia like 
manner, instead of pertraits of C^n Graada 
and Dante, or of Leo the Tenth, and B*- 
phael, had left us nothing bat ima^iBaiy 
portraits of Pericles and MlUtadesf 
What fools we should have thought them ! 
How bitterly we dioald have been pf*- 
Toked by their folly 1 And tiiat b pra* 
cisely what our descendants will f&tl to- 
wards «a,ao Ikr as oar gnod 
and dassieal aohaelB are 
What do we care, they will say, 
those 19th century people fkaeied aboct 
Greek or B«maa hktory 1 IT they had 
left us afew plain and rational sealptuai 
aad pictures of their own bnttka, and 
their own men, ia their everyday drei^ 
we shoald have thanked tham. Well, hot 
you will say, we hare left them poiizaiti 
of our great men, and paintings of oar 
great battles. Yes, you have indeed, aad 
that is the only historical painting that 
you either have, or can have ; hut yoa 
don*t eall that historical painting. Tea 
don't thank the men who do it ; yoa look 
down upon them, and dissoade thiem from 
it, and tell them they don't belong to the 
grand schools. And yet they are the 
only true historical painters, and the only 
men who will produce any effect onthe^ 
own generation, or on any other. Wilkle 
was an historical painter ; Chantry aa 
historical sculptor, becanse they painted 
•r carred the veritable things and Biea 
they saw, not men and things as they be- 
liered they might hare been, or should have 
been. But no one tells such men they were 
historical painters, and they are discon- 
tented with what they do ; and poor Wilkie 
must needs trarel to see the grand school 
and imitate the grand school, and ruin him- 
self ; and you hare had multitudes Of 
other painters ruined, Rrom the beginningi 
by that grand school. There was Etty, 
naturally as good a painter as ever lived, 
but no one told him what to paint, and 
he studied the antique, and the grand 
schools, and painted dances of nymphs hi 
red and yellow shawls, to the end of his 
days. Much good maj they do you I He 
has gone to the grare, a lost mind. There 
was Fiaxman, another naturally great 
man, with as true an eye for nature as 
Raphael;— he stjmbles orerthe blocks of 
the antique statues — wanders in the dark 
valley of their ruins to the end of his 
days. He has left yon a fbw ontHnes of 
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ttHsoiilftr men strftddUig ud lirowiiiDg 
b^ind rmmd shields. Biaoh .good msj 
ikey do yon I Another lost Aind. And 
4>f thoie who «re loat nsmelees^, ivho 
bsTe not fitrength enough even to make 
themaelree known, the foorjtale stndente 
who lie hurled for erer in £e abysses of 
the great schools, no account can be ren- 
dered ; they are numberless. 

" And the wonderful thing is, that, of 
sll these men whom yon now have some 
to call the great masters, there was fioC 
one who oonfessedly did not paint his owm 
present world, plainly and truly. Homer 
sang of what he saw ; Phidias earred 
what be saw ; Raphael psinisd the men 
4>f his own time in their «wn caps and 
mantles ; and every man who has risen 
to eminence in modem times hiM done so 
altogether by his working in their wayj 
mnd doing the things he saw." 

We are rather glad thatMr Rnskiii, 
l>7 bis special mention of Homer, hat 
intimated that be extends bk princi- 
ple to literatare. 1%at piinctpie is 
that all artists sbonld confine tbem- 
flelves strktly to tbe present time, and 
illustrate that -only which is passing 
vonnd them, and that they hiky% bo 
concern with tbe past Let m exa- 
mine a little into this Biatler ; and 
first, as to Mr Raskin's facts. 

^^ Homer sang of what he saw.** 
Homer was blind, but he sang 
of the heroes who ibogbt aroand 
Troy, and he was not bom nntil 
two bondred years after Troy was 
levelled with tbe dost So mnch 
for Mr Raskin's first ilkstralioa. 
*' Phidias canred what be saw." That 
is corioos indeed, for, if so, be most 
have been on terms of intimacy with 
the ancient deities. His two finest 
statues were those of Minerva at 
Athens, and of Jupiter Olymplus at 
Ells. ^^ Raphael painted tbe men of 
bis own time.** Yes; but does be 
owe his fame to these paintings, or to 
such as tbe Transfiguration ? If no 
man can be great except by portray- 
ing tbe scenes and men around bim, 
Michael Angelo must dwarf from his 
fancied proportions as a giant. In 
literature we must give up altogether 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Scott. They 
have acted and thought on an erron- 
eous principle, and come under tbe 
ban ofMrRuskin 1 

What especially amazes us is tbe 
clamour which be raises against grand 
and classical schools. Hitherto tbe 



oofrnplaint, among painters at least, has 
been entirely tbe other way ; and we 
have been constantly told that, m this 
oomitiy, high art ceoeivesnoencourage- 
mentat all. Poor Havdoo, who never 
could find a canvass large enough Ux 
bis historical designs, msed to com- 
plain most bitterly of the apathy of tlio 
public, and theur iadiffisrenoe to bigli 
art ; «nd many a young gentleman, 
nitb blouse and beard, is at the pre- 
sent moment echoing bis execrations. 
Who bays daseical pictnreo— who-en- 
ooorages historical paiaihig in the 
ordinary sense of the term? The ar- 
tists declare that no man in that de- 
partment bas a cbanoa of winning iiis 
bread, aad yet Mr Raskin writes as 
tf we 4id Doagfat'Olse but buy iiis- 
torical pictures I 

He has a slap too at tbe por- 
trait-painters ; for, when bis blood is 
np, nobody escapes. He stabs right 
and left, like a Malay ander the influ- 
ence of opium. 

*I said jnst now that portrait-punters 
were historical painters ; so they are ; 
but] not good ones, because not f&ithfhl 
ones. The beginning and end of modem 
portraiture is adulation. Tbe painters 
eannot liTebnt by flattery; we shoold 
desert them if they spoke honestly ; and 
therefore we oaa ha?e no good portrait- 
me ; for in the striring after that whidi 
is «o< in their model, they Use tbe inner 
and deeper nobleness whioh w in their 
model." 

It would take a good deal to con- 
Tinoe us tbat there Is much nobility 
in nine out of ten of the models who 
have recourse to the portrait-painters. 
But did it never strike Mr Ruskin 
that the ruling passion of vanity— ct 
which be ought to know something — 
is not of modem growth ; and that 
tbe same objection, if we could see the 
originals, would probably apply to 
every portrait which was ever painted? 
No man likes to be banded down to 
posterity as a very ill-looking fellow. 
£ven Cromwell, though he piqued 
himself on bis stem adherence to 
reality, and professed bis detestation 
of flatterers, flew into a violent passion 
when the painter depicted the wart 
upon bis nose ; and we rather re- 
spect the feeling. Photography, bv 
whatever process it may be improved, 
will never supersede the manual labour 
of tbe artist. It is the privilege of 
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art to idetlise ^ Does Mr Roakin 
mean to sajr that there is no beantj 
in the ideal? 

We presame so ; for Mr Raskin 
identifies himself entirely with the 
Pre-Rapbaelites. He talks of battles, 
and mighty rictories to be achieved, 
which is simply nonsense. We ven- 
tare to predict that in two or three 
years we shall hear no more of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. Miilais, the Achil- 
les of the school, is, we are glad to 
kno w, abandoning its absnrdities; and, 
being nndonbtedly a man of genius, 
will probably become a great name 
among onr British painters. When 
that day arrives, he will look back 
with a feeling of astonishment at his 
Ferdinands and Ophelias. Mr Hnnt 
we take to be incorrigible, and we 
consi^ him to the company of Mr 
Boskin. 

And now we have done. To expos- 
talate with this gentleman would ob- 
viooslv be useless* He has a calm 
settled faith in his own mental supe- 
riority to every one else, which it is 
impossible to disturb — he is utterly 
beyond the reach of remonstrance^ 
W e can only be sorry for him ; but, after 
all, our sorrow is not of a yery poign- 
ant kind. He may be a ** lost mind ;" 
but if he had not gone astray, we 
doubt whether he ever could have 

groduced anything remarkably edify- 
ig. He is so frightfully illogical, that 
he can hardly write two consecutive 
pages without contradicting himself; 
and, as we have shown, his facts, or 



what be calls anch, are not to be re- 
ceived without extreme cantioa and 
examination. Heooofonndseloqiuaoe 
with bombast; and when he meana to 
be particulariy sublime, becomes ab- 
solutely unintelligible. He affects the 
utmost reverence fbrScriptnre, aady^ 
quotes it in a wa^ which cannot be 
designated by a mdder term than irre- 
verent. He has, moreoTer, arrived at 
that stage of self-glorificatioo that he 
claims the right to be dogmatk, and 
exercises, without proof, the functions 
of Sir Oracle. Also, he states himsetf 
to be a prophet. These are very lofty 
pretensions, and it is for him to make 
them good. Meanwhile we are not 
asham^ to confess ourselres as among 
the number of the scomers. Perhaps 
the only sentence in his book with 
which we thoroughly sympathise is tte 
following: — ** indeed it is voefhl, 
when the young usurp the place, or 
despise the wisdom^ of the aged ; and 
among the many dark signs of these 
times, the disobedienoe and inaolenoe 
of youth are among the dai^est." We 
go farther; for we say, that indeed 
it Is woeful, when shallow imperti- 
nence attempts to obscure the lights 
of other ages, and when the great men 
of antiquity who have been honoured 
for centuries, and still are honoured, 
are assailed, not by candid critidsm, 
but by downright dogmatic abase. 
To conclude in architectural language, 
as befits our subject, we consider this 
book as the keystone in the arch of 
Mr Rnskin's absurdities. 
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The last nnmber of the Magazine 
contains ao article on the subject of 
projected changes in the University of 
Oxford, in which the injustice as well 
as the impolicy of directing special 
fbundations from their original object 
IV as very forcibly demonstrated. We 
beg again to draw, for a purpose 
which we shall presently explain, 
attention to the words of our corre- 
spondent : — 

^* And, as the claim of poverty is to 
be extinguished within Oxford itself, 
so are those institutions which were 
to supply claimants to be robbed in 
tfaeir turn. Here is the sentence of 
disfranchisement for a multitude of 
provincial grammar-schools through- 
out England Will you 

withdraw from these places the fruits 
of the munificence often of some grate- 
ful townsman, and deprive them of 
the only hope of a good classical edu- 
cation for their sous? For, be it 
remembered that it is not merely the 
tvf or three boys here and there, who 
are the fortunate holders of these 
helps to study, who are benefited 
thereby— it is the many that are thus 
encouraged to exertion, and the still 
greater nnmber who have the advan- 
tage of first-rate masters, whom these 
very scholarships have attracted to 
these schools." 

We were not at that time aware 
that the operation of the Oxford Bill, 
as it now stands, would be to inflict a 
great wrong upon the University of 
Glasgow, by depriving it of any share 
in the distribution of revenues, which 
were expressly intended and be- 
queathed by a native of Scotland, in 
order to enable a certain number of 
students from that University to jp^- 
secnte theur studies at Oxford. This 
is an attempt at spoliation so enUrely 
wanton, and so indefensible upon anv 
conceivable ground, that we think it 
our bounden duty to make a few ob- 
servations upon the subject. Let us 
premise that this is not the first 
attempt that has been made to take 
away from Glasgow a privilege which 
has existed for more than a century 



and a half; nor is it the first time that 
Mr Gladstone has tried to divert it 
from its proper channels. The facts 
of the case are very shortly these : — 

A Mr Snell, who was educated at 
Glasgow College about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, before the 
Presbyterian form of government was 
finally settled in the Church of Scot- 
land, bequeathed certain estates be- 
longing to him in Warwickshire for 
the benefit of Scottish education, and 
of Glasgow College especially. His 
estate was left to trustees, to be ap- 
pointed from time to time by the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford and three 
other Heads of Houses there, in trust 
to apply the income to the mainte- 
nance at some college in Oxford (to 
be chosen by the Vice-Chancellor and 
others]), of *' Scholars bom and edu- 
cated in Scotland, who shall each of 
them have spent three years, or two 
at the least, in the College of Glasgow 
in that kingdom ; or one year there, 
and two at the least in some other 
college in that kingdom." These ex- 
hibitioners were to be nominated by 
Glasgow College ; but the Oxford col- 
lege to which they were to be sent 
was to have the power of disallowing 
the nominee, if, after six months' pro- 
bation, he were found not duly qua- 
lified. 

Nothing, we maintain, can be plainer 
or more distinct than the terms of 
this bequest. It was made, not out 
of consideration to Oxford, but for 
the benefit of Scottish students, in 
order that they might have the means 
of maintaining themselves at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and, very pro- 
perly, Mr Snell gave the preferenco 
among the Scottish Colleges to Glas- 
gow, which had been his own Ahna 
Mater. 

Mr Snell died in 1679 ; and in 1690, 
two years after the Bevolution, when 
the Church of Scotland ceased to be 
Episcopal, a bill, by means of which 
the University of Oxford proposed to 
deprive Glasgow College of these ex- 
hibitions, was thrown out after the 
first reading in the English Parlla- 
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oeDt. Soon alter this the foundation 
was brought into Chancery ; the right 
of the College of Glasgow to tb»B#- 
miaation was sustained; and it was 
arranged that the exhibitionera sboiM 
be sent to Balliol College. The annoal 
Taloe of the p rope rty ia upwards of 

That the right of nonlnatioB to 
these exhibitions kas always btea 
wisely and jodicioasly exercised by 
the College of Glasgow, and thai 
■lenty lot interest, had tlie prefer 
ence, maybe inferred from the m* 
usual number of eminoit men who 
hare in this way receiTed the beaefil 
of an Oxford edncati^ Among 
these we may specify, wkhout offenee 
to others, Adam Smith, author of the 
WeaUk of Natknu, Dr BoilMe^ tho 
late emioent physician. Lord Mon* 
Crieff, Sir William UamUton, Mr J. 
G. Lockhart, Dr Tait, Dean of Carw 
lisle, and the present head of tho 
Scottish bar, Dean of Faeolty Inglis. 
Probably, but for these exhibitioosi, 
none of these distinguished men wooM 
ever have entered Oxford; and, of 
course, the prospect of obtaining them 
must have acted upon them and tbeir 
competitors as a mighty stimolos 
while pursuing tMr preparatory st«- 
dies at Glasgow. It may indeed W 
asked, why, having excellent Universi- 
ties of oar own, we should be desirous 
to send any of our students to Oxford? 
To that we reply, that interdiango 
and intercommunion between m^ 
veraities of different countries is 
most useful for national interconrso ; 
and that in several sciences, especi- 
ally jnrispmdenoe and medicine, Soot> 
laud has in former times derived great 
benefit from access to foreign scImoIsw 
Moreover, it must be remembered tbnt 
there will always ho among our yonnff , 
men a certain proportion wh» intend 
to follow out the learned professisnn 
in England or the colonies. To thoso 
of them who are being edoeated fbr the 
English ehurch or bar, theGlasgow ex- 
hibitions are of inestimable advantage^ 
In strict accordance with the intention 
of the benevolent founder, they adadt 
our Scottish students, who hnve al- 
ready been grounded in the elements o# 
classic learning at Glasgow, to a ield 
from which they otherwise would have 
been debarred. Can there be the 
slightest doubt of the inteatiott of the 



founder? Is it not obvious thnt be 
bequeathed his estate entirely for the 
benefit nnd advancement oC Scottish 
scholars connected with the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow? And if so, does it 
not follow that a diversion of that pro- 
par^ finoB its original psrpone snnat 
secssBsriiy he n grievons wiuug? 

We hnve aidd that, smoe im(K 
whsDtiio int attempt was 
tJuprive Glasgow College of t 
hibitiMm, bnt defeated by tlie 
of Justke of the Eariah PMis 
tiM amngenMDt whereby Grlnagew 
hMl the iiiiBHiHlin, and Balliol Col- 
lege the charge of the pt ii ihj^ j^'Ht^nii 
continued in force. It' 
ever, nndistarbed. Sonwovtr-; 
allies of Seotdsh Episcopal, 1 
nneiescee fnemseivea ■ me 
e£ Trinity Collage, 
ts mpt ed, a few years ago, to 
the fbondation closed agaiaat nil i 
cspt yeong men prsnM^Bs to ta 
orders fea the Scottish 
Chnrch, on the groond thaS 
pe^ was the established ferm of re- 
Mon bt atolland at the dnte ef the 
iriU of Ae tsstater. We aie bennd 
to aay that this aaoveme n t re c e i ve d 
ne conntenance from the greet hedy^ 
oftheScettiahEpiscopaMaae. Itosi- 
ginated with aaoa of eatr s M O viewe 
and opinions, as may he gath«9red 
from tiie fhct, that the gentleaaaa whe 
i^ypeared saost prommently^ kk the 
canae, has since mm Joined the eooi- 
■mnion of the Chnrch of Bone, in 
1848, nm appeal to the Hense of 
Lords, the case was decided hi Ihvoer 
of GlaigearCoilege, with costs against 
thefar sppcaieiiii Assang the gentle 
■CD who contrihnted to defiigr ihm 
eapense of these proesedings, was the 
Bight Honomrahfe WBliam Ewart 
Gladstone, now ChaMsttor of fier 
Msiesty*a Eacheqnsr. 

Thna, by the highest Isgal trihnna^ 
in the hmd, was the right of Glasgow 
GoMege te ^ese exhibitioBs eitah* 
Ikbed. Mark what foUewa. la the 
presontsession of rnrliamsttt, '^ A Bai 
toBMhefartbsrPravfeionfbrthegood 
Govenuaent and Eztonsien of the 
University ef Qxferd and of the Col- 
leges Iherefaiy'* is introdaoed 
the diieet aaq)ioas and 
ence of Mr Gladstone, 
dbnasr m Mt BHi, mat ed^ w Ma 
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to be taken ammy Jrom (be CoUega of 
Glasgow^ hut the. whole endowment^ 
f eaepreeely intended hg the Founder for 
, the ethuBotion cf Scottieh students^ mag 
', bm eUtfertedJrom ite original purpose I 
Xbe maimer in which thi» is at- 
tempted to be doDA is peculiar, and 
[ proves that the work of spdiation lias 
I been carefolly considered and devised. 
Xiet us desirft attention to the import 
^ of the following danses in the bill, 
wliick we gLye- as short! j as possible. 
^ Clanse 28 provides that the expres* 
^QB '* University ox CoUege Bmohn 
m^it" shall indode^ all Fellowships, 
^ JBxhUntume^ &c, payable ont of the 
' Hevenaes o£ the Universiiy or of any 
College^ or to beheU and engoged ^ 
the members qfang College or Hall ae 
' jtfcft. Now iti is one tiling ta deid 
^ with the Bevemies proper of th&UnL- 
Teiaity of Oxford or any of its Col* 
r leges— and it is another thmg to deal 
with revenaea which never bdongcd 
( t6 the Univo^i^ of Oxford at all. 
Yet it is to strike at the lattes kind, 
that the words which we have quoted 
r in italics have been inserted ; andif 
1 these words are allowed to pass into 
the statute, these exIdbUums^ intended 
r eokiyforthe benefit qfSoottisk students, 
wUl be meraed in the property ^ Qm^ 
I J^^ <^ DO treated aa belmigiiig to 
r BallioL. Now, in the bequest of the 
founder,, BallioL Coliege w«8 nol men- 
[ tioned at lOL Itwaa (mly aftev the 
propeity waa brenght intor Chanoeiy, 
that BalUol received the preference 
over the other OoLford Courses of re- 
ceivmg th* CGEhibitionen feom das- 

£w. Con8eqnently,to.handovtf the 
odtaBalliol^or to regard it as be* 
longing to that College,, beeanse the 
exhibitioners are members of it, ia 
about the most nefarioaa Jogc^that 
ever yet was attempted. 

If this dense, with the obnoxiona 
words which we have quoted, i^tenld 
be carried^ then the Sneli beqneet 
will fall under tiie operation of the 
BUI, and pai:tiimhu4y of the following 
tiJanflffaa— 

Clause 29 proves, that, for the 
fatnre, no preference in respect of 
iUegibiiity to any Univenaity or Col- 
l«gB £nMdument shall be accorded to 
any candidate by reason. <tf bibih- 
7IACE, education at any school, or m 
ANY GOLLKO& In Other worda^ the 
exhibitiona are to be thrown open 
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without regard to the eaodidatea 
being Scotsmen, or their having atr 
tended the Cdlege of Glasgow. 

Clause 81 allows the University 
Gommissicmers nominated in this biU 
the power^ if theg shall think fit^ to 
eairy out tm intentions of the foiuid* 
er ; thereby substituting a most prep- 
carious chance of peraiission for a po- 
sitive legal right. 

Clause 42 has the effect of enabling 
Balliol College, (1.) To reduce the va^- 
lue of these exhibitions ; (2.) To con- 
vert them into' Oxford sdiolarships ; 
and, (&) To abolish all connection 
between thrai and Scotland or Glas- 
gow Collfij^e. Power to the iU)ove 
effect is (^ven by paragraphs 12, IS, 
and 16 of this clause. 

Chiuse43 is even worse; and, we 
doubt not, was iq[>ecially intended te 
meet this case. As we have already 
stated, Mr Gladstone and his friendta 
w^e baffled in their attempt, before 
the legal tribunals, to httve it found 
that the Sneli bequest waa eaxlusivelg 
to be ai^ropnated to Scottish Epis- 
eopalians. We say exdueivefy^ be^ 
cause no rellgiona test ever was or 
could be exacted by the College of 
Glasgow from candidates for ei^i- 
tions ; and many of these have been 
held by Epiacopaliaas as well as by 
Fresbyterianaw But by this clause 
pow^ is givtti to BaUiol College, if 
U Shan think ^ that the hiterests of 
veligioo and learning, and. ike main 
deeSgn ^ Me Donor^ ma^ be better 
advanced by an altesation of the 
trusts, &C., to alter or modify sack 
trusts or directions, and to frame » 
mew statute for the an^^^^ation of such 
gift or endowment in sadL mann^ 
as may better advance the purposea 
aforesaid." 

And, b^idaase 46s the Gommis- 
sionera are authorised ta de^ of thebr 
own anthorityv what clause 43 gives 
Balliol CeUega power to do with their 
consent. 

Thus^ il BaUi^ College does not 
choose to repudiate Glasgow alto* 
gather, and to declare the Scottish 
exhibitionai opoa to every candidate 
without regard to country or jprevious 
place of study,, the Commissioners 
may assume tiiat pewes* Nay, they 
may take, under the provisions of this 
bill, the right of nomination frook 
Grlsegow altogether^ and confer it 
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upon Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
under the pretext that the promotion 
of Episcopacy was the main design 
of the donor. 

We know that any scheme of this 
kind, which borders closely npon a 
fraud, will be repudiated with disgust 
by the great majority of the members 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
They have never assumed a hostile 
attitude to the Established Church, 
nor is this a point on which they are 
at all aggrieved. No tests were ever 
imposed upon students in the Scottish 
Universities; and, as we have said 
before, the exhibitions were open to 
every one. Let us instance one emi- 
nent case— that of Dr Tait, a most 
distinguished alumnus of Glasgow, 
formerly head- master of Rugby school, 
and now Dean of Carlisle. As to the 
point of legal right, that has been 
finally settled in the House of Lords. 
The plea that Episcopalians alone 
should be preferred to these exhibi- 
tions, because Episcopacy was, at 
the time of the bequest, the estab- 
lished form of church government in 
Scotland, was repelled, and, as we 
think, most properly. The exhibi- 
tions were left open to all Scottish 
students who were nominated from 
Glasgow, and who chose to conform 
to the Oxford regulations— among 
which was, and is, the subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England. To all intents and 
purposes that was an Episcopal test, 
obligatory upon every exhibitioner. 
But now Mr Gladstone proposes to 
give power— ;/?r»f, to Balliol College, 
which was not even named by Snell 
in his bequest, to alter the constitu- 
tion of the trust according to the view 
which the authorities may take of 
^* the main design of the donor ; *' and, 
secondly^ to the Commissioners, if the 
College does not choose to depart 
fW>m the existing arrangement. 

Now, mark this. The question of 
legal right was formally tried, so late 
as the year 1848, in the Court of last 
resort ; and the decision was empha- 
tically in favour of the power of no- 
mination being lodged exclusively 
with the College of Glasgow. That 
decision showed, jfr«f, that the exhi- 
bitions were limited to natives of 
^^tland, scholars at one or other of 
Universities, but finally at Glas- 



gow; and, seamdfyj that then tv 
no restriction to the DomiiistiaB ei 
account of peculiar r^^io>os tmm. 
That was the soleain judgment p^ti 
against Mr Gladstone and his firioi^ 
What do they do now, or ratlterw^i^ 
does Ae do? He introdnoes a U-, 
most insidiooaly framed, to ddect ttt. 
judgment — in other words, to tii': 
from Scotland, and one of oor Uidtct- 
sities, privileges which the Hoese c( 
Lords has declared to be nnaBeaab'.f 
theirs. And this Is not done ctk 
with the open front of a despoiler. Itii 
a trick veiled cantionslj wMto- covered 
the confused pbraoeology of aooeha^ 
dozen of clauses. It is by a tri^ tbat 
the property of Mr Snell, beqnealte^ 
in trust for Scottish purposes of edc- 
cation, is brought nnder the coatml 
of Balliol College, Oxford. It b bf 
a trick that power is to be given, irst 
to Balliol College, and, faihsg tkit 
body, to the Commissioners, to divert 
the exhibitions frt>m their pftaat 
purpose, and to interpret what wu 
*' the main design of the don<M*." 7W 
has already been interpreted bj tk 
House of Lords ; but the judgmeat b 
of no avail — the question has to be 
reconsidered by another, and an Inv- 
sponsible tribunal. 

True, the exhibitions may be spared, 
and continued on their present foot- 
ing, but only at the pleasure of tbe 
authorities of Balliol College and tk 
Commissioners. That is not what we 
want. We want absolute securitj. 
We demand that these exhibiliou 
which do not belong to Oxford, bat to 
Glasgow, shall not be meddled witb 
in a bill which has reference to Oxford 
alone. We demand that they shaU 
not be, in defiance of fact and of law, 
massed up with the other property of 
Balliol, under regulations which give 
distinct power for thdr alteratioD and 
reduction, and for interpreting the 
meaning of the donor. We are veiy 
much afraid that, if this bill is allowed 
to pass without amendment, the wbcJe 
character and destination of these ex- 
hibitions will be changed. Will Balliol 
College abstain from exercisiDg the 
power of altering the trust, and fram- 
ing a new statute for the application 
of the endowment ? Will she be con- 
tent to receive, as formerly, exhibi- 
tioners from Glasgow IJDiversity, 
where theology is taught by Presbj- 
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erian Professors ? Will she be cotxr- 
Lgeoos enough to refuse the demands 
>f tlie little sectarian seminary at Glen- 
tlmond, which is entirely Episcopal 
— demands which assuredly will be 
pressed upon her most vehemently by 
Mr Gladstone and his friends? We 
greatly doubt it. Turning to Oxford 
LTniTersity Calendar for last year 
CI 853), we find the following account 
given of the Balliol Exhibitions :— 

^ ^ This College has also a considerable 
rnunber of Exhibitions. Among these 
are two founded in 1558 by John Bell, 
fiishop of Worcester ; four founded in 
1667 by John Warner, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, for natives of Scotland, and 
tjoith a particular view to support the 
cause of Episcopacy in that country. 
With the bams objects other Exhi- 
bitions were subsequently added in 
1677 by John SneU^ Esq,^ the nomina- 
tion to which is vested in the Principal 
and Professors of Glasgow University, 
and the election in Uie Master and 
Fellows of this College." 

So, then, the idea entertained of 
these exhibitions at Oxford is, that 
they were founded with a particular 
view to support the cause of Episco- 
pacy in Scotland. If the authorities 
of Balliol are fully impressed with that 
view, they will no doubt be very glad 
indeed to talie the surest means for 
bringing up none but Episcopal exhi- 
bitioners, and that could be done at 
once, by passing a statute transferring 
the right of nomination from Glasgow 
University to Trinity College, Glen- 
almond. We have seen that in 1690, 
only eleven years after the foundation 
was histituted, the University of Ox- 
ford made an attempt, by bringing a 
bill before Parliament, to deprive 
Glasgow of these exhibitions. Now, 
why was that? Simply because in 
1689 Episcopacy ceased to be the form 
of the estabb'shed church of Scotland, 
and because, by an Act of the same 
year, all Professors in Scottish univer- 
sities were compelled to subscribe and 
acknowledge the Confession of Faith 
as ratified by the Scottish Parliament 
Oxford had no doubt taken the alarm, 
and was unwilling to admit within 
her walls the alumni of a Presbyterian 
university. That there is still a good 
deal of intolerance in Oxford on points 
of polemical controversy, is notorious ; 
and if it is to be left to the authorities 
VOL. LXXV.— NO. occcLxrv. 



of a College there to decide whether 
in future these exhibitions are to re- 
main open to the competition of all 
Scottish students who shall have 
qualified themselves at Glasgow, irre- 
spective of the Church to which they 
may belong, or be given exclusively 
to young men who are studying for 
orders in the Episcopal Church, the 
result may be easily anticipated. 

Do not let it be supposed that this 
is a vain alarm, or that these pro- 
visions have been inserted per incu- 
riam in the bill. It is a deliberate 
attempt to take away, by statute, 
from the University of Glasgow, a 
privilege which the House of Lords, 
by solemn decision, has declared to be 
peculiarly her own. It is an attempt 
to transfer a property exclusively 
designed for the benefit of her stu- 
dents, firom Glasgow to a particular 
college in Oxfora, which was not 
even mentioned in the bequest of the 
founder ; and It is a very suspicious 
circumstancethatMr Gladstone, whose 
name is on the back of this bUl, was 
at least a consenting party to the 
challenge of the right of Glasgow in 
the Courts of Law. 

This is no mean matter. The pri- 
vilege conferred upon Glasgow through 
the love and munificence of the foun- 
der of these exhibitions is a very 
valuable one, for no other Scottish 
university can offer the prospect of 
similar advantages to its scholars. It 
has had admirable effects, both as 
regards that university and the credit 
of Scottish scholarship. The right of 
nomination has been discharged so 
well, that in the list of the exhibi- 
tioners we find the names of many 
who have conferred lustre upon their 
country. And now all this is to be 
done away with. The nature of the 
exhibitions is to be changed; they 
may be reduced until they are com- 
paratively valueless — they may be 
altered into scholarship*— they maj 
be thrown open to universal competi- 
tion, in defiance of the will of the 
founder ; nay, if continued to Scot- 
land sdone, they may be so restricted 
as to be withdrawn from the reach of 
the Presbyterians. 

What say Lord Aberdeen and the 
Duke of Argyll to this shameful at- 
tempt to spoliate a Scottish uni- 
versity? They seem very slow to 
do 
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Abbeys, &o^ RuskiD <m the demolition of 
the, 745. 

Aberoonway CMtle, 531. 

Abbsdbkn Cabinet, the, 118. 

Aberdeen, lord, as Premier, 113 — m a 
tmstee of the National Gallerj, 168 — 
on Lord John Rnieeirs Reform Bill, 
442— his political blindness, 468. 

Aberdeenshire, present position of the 
fiirm-seryant in, 336. 

Abuse, occasional complimentary charac- 
ter of, 255. 

Abyssinia, the dancing mania in, 864. 

Abyssinian Aberrations, 129. 

Abyssinian tea, 103. 

Aeom coffee, mannfkctnre of, 585. 

Addaro, sketches at, 189. 

Addy Abo, a journey to, 185. 

Adona, sketches at, IZietieg. 

Africa, the bererages used in, 86. 

Agricultural labourers in Scotland, on 
the condition of the, 329 el teq. 

Agricultural produce, increase of, in the 
United SUtes, 708. 

Agriculture, influence of the beetroot- 
sugar manufacture on, 580 — care be- 
stowed on it in China, 595. 

Ailat, sketches at, 188. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, commencement of the 
dancing mania at, 860. 

Aloala, street of, at Madrid, 675. 

Ali, legends regarding, 16. 

America, bererages used in, 86. 

Anarajapoura, ruins of, 234. 

«AnCIBNT and modern F0BTBB88BS, 522. 

Ancients, history of puppets among the, 

394. 
Antonine, embassy from China to, 59. 
Arab swordsmanship, stories of, 148. 
Arabs of the Sahara, sketches of the, 480. 
Arabia, coffbe as the boTerage of, 86. 
Arabian coffee, growth, &o. of, 104. 
Arana, the fii?ourite of Isabella of Spain, 

681. 
Abchitecturb and PAiNmro, Rubkin's 

Liennm on, 740. 
Architecture of London, a Frenchman on 

the, 41— stote of it in China, 606. 
Ark, the, at Teheran, 9. 
Armenian Christians, the, 290. 
Army, the Persian, state of, fte., 17. 
Army, the Spanish, state of, 685. 
Arnold, Edwin, Pobvs by, 308. 
Arnold, Mathbw, Poems by, 308. 
Arts, state of the, in China, 597, 606. 
Ascot races, a Frenchoian on, 50. 
Asia, boTerages used in, 86. 



Askal, great Khan of the Turks, 186. 

Association for Impro?ing the Dwellings 
of Agricultural Labourers, formation 
and objects of the, 840. 

Atherton, Miss Mitford's, 666. 

Audinot, the puppet-shows of, 407. 

Audubon, anecdote and sketches of, 212, 
213. 

Austria, the present position of, as re- 
gards the Eastern question, 117 — her 
probable policy, 285 — her conduct 
hitherto with regard to it, 467— course 
she is likely to follow, 492. 

Ayars, the, 186. 

ATignon,the Black Death at, 354. 

Axnm, sketches at, 135. 

Babylon, the walls of, 526. 

Bakar Faraoon, the, 490. 

Baker's Ritli and Hound in Ceylon, 
226. 

Balaraginns, a Jewish physician, 857. 

Balliol college, Oxford, and the Glasgow 
exhibitions, 759 et $eq, 

Baltimore, recent progress of, 707. 

Bamborongh castle, 529. 

Barbary, preTalenoe of diroroe in, 488. 

Barea of Abyssinia, the, 187. 

Barmkyn of Echt, the, 525. 

Basilian monks in Russia, the, 295. 

Baza of Abyssinia, the, 187. 

Beard, care of the, in Persia, 7. 

Beef-eaten at the Tower, a Frenchman on 
the, 41. 

Beetroot, its cultiTation, and manufac- 
ture of sugar from it, 57 — in France 
and Germany, 578, 579. 

Beleurgey, curious trial of, 211. 

Belford Regis, Miss Mitford's, 668. 

Belgium, beet-sugar manufactures of, 573 
—sketches in, 574. 

BeniKelb,the, 144. 

Berlin, sketches in, 581 — its peculiar 
situation, 588. 

Bespopertchine, the, a Russian sect, 297. 

•BeTBRAOBS we INFVSB, THE, 86. 

Beyle, M., account of Italian puppets by, 

399. 
Black Death, history of the, 352 et teq. 
Black tea, manufacture of, 90. 
Blackett, Mr, on the Oxford Reform Bill, 

507, 508. 
Blackie, Professor, on the Greek tragedy, 

307. 
Blagosslowenni, the, a Russian sect, 297. 
Bloomfield, the neglect of, 329. 
Blub Books avd the Babtben qxtotion, 

THE, 461. 
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Boar-h«Btiag ia Ceylon, SS8. 

Boccmodo, aeooont of the BUok Doath by, 
355. 

Bobea toa dirtrici, the, 88. 

Bonda^r ■ystea* orifiii* kc of Um, S36« 
337. 

BoiutetUii« iatiaaey of, with Gny, 258. 

Book of Rites, the Chinese, 65. 

Border peels, the, 527. 

Boroofhs, promion of the new Relbrm 
Bill with refmrd to, 871 — opposite treat- 
meot of them by the Befonn Bills of 
1852 and 1854, 445— proposed toheme 
uniting, &o^ the smaller, 454. 

Borvtstae, the, in Norway, 338, 

Bossoet, attack on puppet-shows by, 405. 

Boston, recent p ro g r es s of, 707. 

Bothy system, origin, erils, &e. of the, 
336. 

Bow windows, Roskia on, 747. 

Box-bed in cottages, erils, kc of the, 341. 

Brssiliaa cocoa, preparation, &o. of, 110. 

Braxiliaa holly, the, 99. 

Brewster, Sir Darid, eridence o^ oa tha 
Nstional Gallery, 177. 

Bribery, probable increase of, under the 
new Reform Bill, 375. 

Bribery, unirersality of, in Spain, 682. 

Brick tea, manufacture of, 89. 

Briochtf, the poppets of, 404. 

British manufactures, comparatiTO con- 
sumption of, in Russia and Turkey, 888. 

Brougham, lord, the personalities of, 259. 

Brown, Mr, CTidence of, on the National 
Gallery, 173. 

Bruce, Mr, account of the Roman wall by, 
527. 

Brunswick, sketches in, 678. 

Brussels, sketches in, 573. 

Bucoleuoh, the duke of, his speech on the 
agricultural labourers, 331, 344. 

Buddhism, introduction of, into China, 67. 

Buen Suceso, the churdi of, 672. 

Buffalo-shooting in Ceylon, 231. 

BuU-flght, sketch of a, at Madrid, 676. 

Burghs or Dunes, the, 527. 

Bums, the neglect of, 329. 

Byssntine school of art, the, 428. 

Caffeine, properties, kc of, 105. 

Cafn, city of, 483. 

Cairwan, city of, 480. 

Calais, the country round, Ac, 572. 

California, population, Ac. of, 712. 

Camel, the, in the desert, 488. 

Cannibalism in Afirica, 145. 

Canning, personalities of, 259. 

Canonisation in the Russian ehuoh, 288. 

Canton, the Chinese of, 598. 

Capsa, the destmction of, 488. 

Caraooas earthquake, the, 214. 

Caroar, Jeromk, 688. 

Cardanon the construction of pappeta,895. 

Carew castle, 581. 

Cassandrino, the hero of the Roman pop- 
pet-ihowt, 899. 



CMtt, ininaacc o^ in ladia^ 653, 
Gataknia, the maan&etarea, &c ef , CSS. 
Caterth«a,hiU fort el, 525. 
Ceaaors, ofllce of, in China, 69. 
CmraaL Asia, FiooBBaa amd pouctot 

Ruaau or, 611. 
Ceatralintion, Disraeli on, 261. 

CsTLOlf, TBB RlFLB AJfO HoUKO IB, 238. 

Charles V., puppets oou n Uu t i n d §ui, 400. 

Chatham, penenalities o^ 2SSu 

Chanliac, Guy de, 354. 

Cht-Hoang-ta, emperor af Ckina, 58. 

Oiioory, theenltare aC 579 — sta ] ~ 
iaflnence, 586. 

Chicory coffee, pr ep ar ati on, &o. a^ 1^ 

•CHnr A, THX Past akd Fctubs of, 54. 

•CmnA, THB Natiohal Lov OF, 593. 

China, ignorance regarding 54 — ftciqasafy 
of rebellioBS aad rsTolntiona », 55— ib 
extent and physieal faatnrea, ih. pss 
pUng of it, 56 — its gOTanunanl, 57— 
changes it has nnd erg a nc , 58 — Ihi 
Great Wall, 59— deatrnctian ef Ihi 
records, ib, — iatrodootion of palygamy , 
60«-early oommsree, t6.— oonqaoat lly 
the Mongols, 61— and tlie Mswtriism, 
t6^ — causes of its kag enduxnaea, 62— 
former wariike spirit, 63 — adneatna, 
64— religions system,65 — systam ef thi 
gOTemment, 69— eharaetar, &«. of tki 
present rebellioa, 72 — position of ths 
European powers regarding it, 73 — tsa 
as its national beT«rage, 86 — fnppct- 
shows in, 897. 

China tea, its growth, propagatian, phy- 
siological effects, &e., 87. 

Chinese, manners, fte. of the, 593 H sff 

Chocolate, growth, preparation,&e. of, 107. 

Christians of the East, the, 3. 

Cbbonolooioal cubiostcdb — What 

SHALL WB COLLBOT t 426. 

Churches, number of, in tha Untted 

States, 713. 
Cicero, personalitias of, 259. 
Cirano, a doelUst, aneodote o^ 404« 
Cities, p ro g r es s of the, in Amarioa, 701. 
Clans, system of, in China, 599. 
Clapperton the African traraUer, 479. 
Clarendon, lord, and the Eastern q nastiaa , 

464. 
Qande, RnsUn on, 752. 
Claude Glasses, Sir Darid Brewster en, 

177. 
Claude's i^een of Sheba, the elimning ef, 

176. 
Clay, Henry, 213. 
Clergy, the Greek, position of, in ToH^ey, 

289. 
Coalfield of Prussia, the, 576. 
Coalition Cabinet, the, 118 ef sef. 
Coalition Mihistbt, cost of thx, 493. 
Cobden on the trade with Russia, 383. 
Cocoas, preparation, kc o^ 107 «t sef . 
Coffee, growth, prsparation, effbeta, Ae. 

of, 103. 
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Coffee tree, preparation of a tea from tlie, 
101. 

Cologne, sketchee at, 674 et $eq, 

Colombo, the town of, 226. 

Commerce, probable dangers to, from the 
Raesian war, 383 — state, &c of it in 
China, 596 — progress of, in the United 
SUtes, 704. 
•commbrcial bbsult8 op a wab with 
Russia, 881. 

Commission on National GALLEmT, ns- 
POBT OF THB, 167 — its rooommendation 
of chronological collections, 427. 

Common stairs, on, 749. 

Coofucius, the era and principles of, 58, 
64. 

Coniogsby, remarks on, 263. 

Conisborongh castle, 522. 

Constantinople, church of, differences be- 
tween it and the Russian, 287 — its in- 
dependence, 289. 

Contarini Fleming, remarks on, 262. 

Continental railways, comfort of, 677. 

Correggio, the mode of glazing of, 172. 

Corruption, unirersality of, in Spain, 682. 

Cosmetics, use of, in Persia, 6, 7. 

Cost of the Coalition Ministbt, 492. 

Coste, M., mission of, to Persia, 2. 

Cotal Doukhtar, legend of the, 16. 

Cotton, increased production of, in the 
United States, 711. 

Cotton manufactures, progress of, in 
America, 700. 

Count Sigismund*s will, 815. 

Counties, proTisions of Uie new Reform 
Bill regarding the, 876 — ^inequality of 
representation between them and the 
towns, 466. 

County and town labourers, relatire con- 
dition of the, 829. 

Courage, deficiency of the Chinese in, 602. 

Criticism, modem, 808. 

Crocodile, the, in Abyssinia, 147. 

Cruelty, prevalence of, in Persia, 9. 

Cuchares, a Spanish bullfighter, 678. 

Custom-houses, French and English, 40. 

Cyprus, the Black Death at, 866. 

Ccar, supremacy of the, in the Russian 
church, 288. 

Dallas's Poetics, remarks on, 306. 

Dancing mania, the, 869. 

Dancing poppets, 398. 

Danish forts, the soHsalled, 527. 

Danubian principalities, church, kc of 
the, 291. 

Dardanelles, the entrance of the fleets into 
the, 468. 

Date, cuUiration of the, 486. 

Davis' EvBimros nr mt Tent, 479. 

De Burton on picture-cleaning, 176, 182. 

Deer-hunting in Ceylon, 283. 

Dejatch Lemma, an Abyssinian prince, 
186. 

Demawend, legend regarding, 16. 

Demosthenes, personalities of, 269. 



Dennistonn, Mr, on collecting for the 
National Gallery, 430. 

Dependencies, neglect of, 226. 

Derrishes, Persian, 16. 

Desert journey, a, 488. 

Despotism, influence of, in inducing dissi- 
mulation, 601. 

•DlSRAXLI, A BIOORAPHT, 266. 

Dissimulation, preralenoe of, among the 
Chinese, 601. 

Dnrn, by H. Q. K., 86. 

Diroroe, preralence of, in Barbary, 488. 

Dizaboulos, great Khan of the Turks, 
186. 

Dogfaced baboon, the, 148. 

Dogmen of Africa, the, 144. 

Domestic manufactures, amount of, in 
America, 700. 

Doolana, elephant-hunting at, 234. 

Dordmond, dcetches at, 576. 

Douchobertxi, the, a Russian sect, 298. 

Drama, differences between, and opera, 
307— in Paris, 816. 

Dreeds, the, an Arab tribe, 480. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, M., his conduct, &c. on 
the Eastern question, 467 et teq, 

Dumas, Alexander, dramas by, 815. 

Dunes or Pictish forts, the, 627. 

Dutt, Shooshbe Chundbb, Ebbats by, 
reriewed, 648. 

Dyce, Mr, his eTidence on the National 
Gallery, 176— his recommendation of 
a chronological collection for it, 481. 

Earth-chestnut and earth-nut, cocoa made 
from the, 110. 

Earthquake on the Mississippi, an, 214. 

Eabtbrn Qubbtion, thb Blub Books 
AND thb, 461 — reriew of the conduct 
of ministers on the, 115. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles, on cleaning paint- 
ings, 167— on glazing* 171— on collect- 
ing for the National Gallery, 481. 

Edinburgh, Ruskin's strictures on the 
architecture of, 740 et seg, 

Edinburgh Reriew, the, the new Reform 
Bill borrowed frx>m, 448. 

Education, state, &c. of, in China, 64, 
597— statistics of, in the United SUtes, 
713. 

Edward Bruce, the inrasion of Ireland 
by, 631. 

Ehrenberg, professor, 683. 

Elephant, character of the, 236— catch- 
ing it in Ceylon, 237— and hunting it, 
230, 232. 

Elk-hunting in Ceylon, 237. 

Emigration, increase of, to the United 
Sutes, 702. 

England, the Black Death in, 355— the 
Sweating sickness in, 366 — puppets 
and puppet-shows in, 408 — undue share 
of representation enjoyed by, 468— hill 
forts in, 624. 

English at Homb,thb, bt a Fbbncb- 

MANABBOAD,87. 
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Bogltih, ailegod loeoB^tiTe proptmiUas 

of the, 129. 
En^lUh bocpiialitj, a FmduiaB on, 43. 
Eogluh and French Dewipapen, oontrmst 

between, 43. 
English officers, n Frenehman on, 42. 
En^liBh pmdery, n Freochmmn on, 42. 
Epidemics or tub Middle Agb, thb, 

552. 
Erie Canal, the, 699. 
Enronm, sketches at, S. 
Etiquette, attention to, in China, 64. 
Eonndis, goTemment bj, in China, 00. 
Enrope, b«Tenges used in, 86. 
Eatychian Armenians, the, 290. 
Execution, an, in Tunis, 484. 
Factories, BnAber, ^ o( in Amtrioay 

712, 
Fagotin, a numkey, aneedote of, 404. 
Fakirs, Persian, 15. 
Falsehood, proTalenoo of, among the 

Chineee, 601. 
Farm, Nk^-s reoM tbk, 329. 
Farm labourers, state of the, in West 

Prussia, 590. 
Farm serrants, former position of, in 

Scotland, 336. 
Farming, state, &e. of, in West Pmssia, 

589 €i $eq, 
Farrer, Mr, and the National Gallery 

Commission, 170, 179. 
Feast, an Abywiiuiao, 141. 
Ferns castle, 581. 
Feth> All- Shah, alleged feat of, 16. 
Fiando Theatre at Milan, the, S98. 
Fimr Ykabs in both Bbmspubiubb, 203. 
Finances, the Spanish, 684. 
Fire- worshippers, modem, 14. 

FlRMILlAN, A TrAOEDT, 533. 

Flagellants, the, 858. 

Flakdim, E., Votaub sk Pbbsb, Ac. bt, 
reviewed, 1. 

Florence, the Black Death in, 855 — 
puppet-shows in, 400. 

Fohi, the first king of China, 56. 

Fokien, the Chinese of, 599. 

Fonda Peninsular, the, at Madrid, 675 

Forfarshire, the agricultural eminence of, 
331. 

Forfarshire Agricultural Association, the, 
331. 

Fortresses, Akcient and Modbrn, 522. 

Fortune's Tba districib or China, &c., 
86. 

Fortune, Mr, picture of the Chinese by, 
595. 

France, Tarious missions to Persia from, 
1 — feeling in, as regards the last Revo- 
lution, 87 — Coffee the boTerage of, 86 — 
the Black Death in, 855— the alliance 
with England agsinst Russia, S81 — 
Marionettes or puppets in, 402 — reriew 
of her conduct on the Eastern question, 
464. 465— cordiality of the alliance 
between her and Great Britain, 502— 



the BgricnHaiml nipeet, &c. bI; 573— 
beetroot-engar BManfaetsrea o^ ikr~ 

feeling of Prmasia tBwnni, 6S6>. 
Franchise, profisiont of thn b«w ] 

Bill regarding the, S7S. 
Frederick the QnmX, the 

and his ehanetw, 581, 58S. 
French, a Frenchman on tlie, 39. 
French goTemment, fbreaig;!!!, Ac «f Ik, 

on the Eastern qoeetioa, 464 cf m^ 
French and En^i^ ofloen» uwrii^ 

between, 43. 
Galen, inflnenoe o^ on wdiame, CSS. 
Ganges, the, poem on, 661. 
Gardanae, gUMraly misBioa of, to 

2. 
Gardner, Dr, introdnetiiiii of 

by, 101. 
Gebel Waslaat, monntam drnm <48l. 
Geisselbreeht, pn^ets OMHtnwfted b;, 

396. 
Germany, ooflbt tht beTera^ ^ 86-4it 

Black Death in, 355— tiw 4aaBmg 

mania in, 860 H teq. — pappHs mi 

puppet-ehowt in, 409 — saanftetaeef 

beet sugar in, 579. 
Ghebirs, modem, 14. 
Gianetto, puppets oonstmeled bj, 40t. 
Gisquet, chief of police at Paria, 224. 
Gladstone, Mr, attempt to alianato te 

Glasgow exhibitionB by, 757. 

GlaSOOW EXHIBinOllS TO QXFQBD, TO, 

757. 

Glarings, on tht use of, bj the eU 
masten, 167 — tariont detnitieai e^ 
171. 

Glen Elg beg, Dune in, 538. 

Gold, total importations of, froa OiSSSm- 
nia,713. 

Gothic architecture, the, the wovk of the 
Normans, 528 — Raskin on th*, 743. 

Gouging in America, 212. 

Gour, 651. 

Goyemment, nature o^ In China, 57— 
neglect of the National Gallery bj, ia 
England, 168. 

Graham, Sir J., the parliamentary ipetchet 
of, 194. 

Grain, ralue of, raised ia the United 
States, 703. 

Grandison castle, 581. 

Gray*s Elegy, remarks on, 244. 

Gray's Lbttbbs, 242. 

Great Britain, sonroee of the adBiirmtien 
of Wellington in, 45^|>08ition of, as 
regards Cmna, 78— tea as the bevange 
of, 86 — adTantages of, in the war with 
Russia, 881 — propoeab of Nidiolaa to, 
for the spoliation of Turkey, 493 — 
cordiality of the allianoe be t w een her 
and France, 502. 

Great Canal, the, in China, 61, 597. 

Great Exhibition, effects of Uie, on na- 
tional aniflMMities, 87. 

Great WaU of China, the, 59, 697. 
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Ghreeoe, riewB of, reg»rding Turkty, 286. 
Greek arohiteetort, Raskin on, 745. 
Greek oharoh, itote of the, in Russia, 

285. 
Greek lod Latin churches, differences 
between the, 287 — differences within 
the former itself, %b, tt $eg. 
Greek clergy, position of the, in Turkey, 

289. 
Greek tragedy, Arnold on the, 306. 
Green tea, manufacture of, 89. 
Gaarana, preparation of, 110. 
Guaranteeing, system of, in China, 602. 
Guffaw, Mr, the critic, 303: 
H. G. K., Dires hy, 36. 
Hafiz Paaha, 8. 

Hamama, the, an Arab tribe, 483. 
Hamburg, sketches at, 206. 
Hamilton, A., account of poppet-shows, 

by, 405. 
Han, dynasty of, in China, 60. 
HanoTcr, sketches in, 578. 
Harem, interior of a Persian, 6. 
Hawarden castle, 531. 
Hawking in Africa, 481. 
Hebdomadal board at Oxford, the, 510, 

514. 
HscKXB% Efxdixios of ths Middlb 

Ages, 852. 
Herat, sketches of the siege of, 17. 
Herefordshire heacon, the, 524. 
Heritage, the, by Sandeau, 316. 
Heme Bay, a Frenchman on, 40. 
Highland round toweis, the, 529. 
Hill forts, features of, 524. 
Historical painting, Ruskin on, 754. 
Hoddenbridge, curious epidemic at, 859. 
Hogarth, a Frenchman on, 41. 
HoUand, tea as the bererage of, 86. 
Holy places, the question regarding the, 

465. 
Holy synod of St Petersburg, the, 287. 
Horse-racing in England, a Frenchman 

on, 51. 
Horton plains, the, in Ceylon, 237. 
Hotels, want of. in Madrid, 675. 
Hoosayn, sketches at, 134. 
Hullin, general, 206. 
Humboldt, sketch of, 584. 
Hyena, the, in Abyssinia, 146 — hunting 

it by the Arabs, 482. 
Imperial canal of China, the, 697. 
Imports, Russian, amount of, 383, 886. 
Imports, growth of,ia the United States, 

704. 
InooBM-taz, proposed extension of the, 

458. 
India, difficulties of the adTsnoe of 
Russia to, 18--sportiBg in, 228~natiTe 
literature, &c. in, 649. 
InfsDticide, rarity of, in China, 600. 
lonoceht girl, to an, by W. S. Lander, 

85. 
Intramural interments in London, a 
Frenchman on, 46. 



Ireland, undue share of representation 

eigoyed by, 453 — the round towers of, 

527— Norman castles in, 581. 
Isabella of Spain, character, Ac of, 680. 
Ispahan, sketches at, 10. 
Istakbal, the, a Persian ceremony, 4. 
Istinie Christiane, the, in Russia, 298. 
Italian Opera, risit of a French excurtion 

party to the, 42. 
Italian opera at Bladrid, the, 679. 
Italy, bcTerage used in, 86— sketches in, 

during the French inrasion, 204 — 

Tarantism in, 362 el seg.— history of 

puppets in, 896. 
J. S. B., Marathon by, 568. 
Jackson, general, at New Orleans, 216— 

anecdotes of him, 218. 
Janissaries, formation of the corps of, 

189. 
Japan, introduction of tea into, 92. 
Jaubert, M., mission of, to Penia, 1. 
Jealousy acknowledged, by W. S. Lander, 

85. 
Jedinowertzi, the, a Russian sect, 297. 
Jbbomx Cabdah, 683. 
Jewish burial-ground in Prussia, a, 591. 
Jews, massacres &c of the, during the 

Black Death, 356. 
Johnson, antipathy between, and Gray, 

252. 
Jones, T. Pbbot, Fibmujam bt, 533. 
Justinian, embassy from the Turks to, 

185. 
Kaponstin, a Russian fknatic, 300. 
Karaman Mina, prince, 4, 5. 
Keats' Hyperion, remarks on, 31 1. 
Khazars, kingdom of the, 187. 
Kiachta, the mart of, 596. 
Kilkea castle, 531. 
Kinnaird, Lord, on the bothy system, &c, 

382. 
Kirghiz Cuzacks, policy of Russia toward 

the, 613 e< sf^. 
Koran, references to the Russians in the, 

185. 
Kublai Khan, conquest of China by, 61. 
Labrador tea, 108. 
Lafayette, sketches, Ac. of, 222. 
Lafitte the banker, anecdote of, 220. 
Lagmi, manufacture of, 487. 
Lance, Mr, picture-restoring by, 179, 180. 
Landlords, the, and the agricultural 

labourers, 331 et teq, 
Lakdob, W. S., Last Fbuit off an old 

TKBB bt, 74--criticism on Milton by, 

242. 
Landowner, position of the, as regards 

the agricultural labourer, 384. 
Lao-Kenn, a Chinese sage, 67. 
Last Fbuit off ah old tbxb, thb, 74. 
Latin and Greek churches, differences 

between the, 287. 
Launceston, round tower of, 529. 
Laralette, M. de, and the Eastern ques- 
tion, 465. 
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Lay, Mr, on tht CUmm, 5M, €00, 001 

Lea oMUt, 5Sl. 

Lefraneoit, eoloaal, aaecdoto of, 223. 

Leghorn, the oapiare of, bj Napoleon, 
204— prooeedinci of tbo Froaoli in, 
206. 

Leigh, Mr, eriaooot o^ on Um NaUoaal 
Gallery, 4S4. 

Liberty, early proTaleaoo of, k Odaa, 
62. 

Liri nr thi Sahara, 479. 

Ltffa make, the, 485. 

Lille, eoItiTation of the beet roond, 57S. 

Lion, the, in Abyseinia, 146. 

Literature of China, the, 605. 

LiTingstone, E., anecdotes of, 211, 216. 

L0KD09 TO Weit Prukia, 572. 

London, a Frenchman on, 40 el teq. 

Lord Mayor, a Frenchman on the, 39. 

Louie Napoleon, Lord Aberdeen's opinion 
of, 463— diffioultiee of hia podtion, and 
his conduct on thi Eastern qoostioo, 
467 rt 9fq, 

Louis Philippe, mission ftrom, to Persia, 2 
— picture of him just before his death, 
53— prsTalence of Tonality in Franco 
nnder hist, 223— opinion of Lord Aber- 
deen regarding him, 463. 

Lobeck, the Black Death at, 356. 

Ly- Yuen, emperor of China, 60. 

MACArLAT*S SPRSCHIS, 193. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on Gray as a 

poet, 242. 
Madrid, a lbttrr from, 671. 
Madrid, sketches of^ 67 1 et uq, 
Magdeburg, sketches in, 579. 
Magmn, C, Uistoirr des Karioxhtis 

BT, 392. 
Mahagam, ruins of, 233. 
Maimatschin, the fair of, 596. 
Majer, the, an Arab tribe, 481. 
Malakani, the, a Russian sect, 298. 
Malaria in Abyssinia, the, 1 30. 
Malcolm, Sir John, in Persia, 2. 
Malek-Khassem, a Persian prince, 4 

d $eq, 
Mamacenis, the, a robber tribe, 9. 
Manchester school, Tiews of the, 453. 
Manootcher-Khan, a Persian prince, 9. 
Mantchoos, the rebellion against the, 54 

— their conquest of China, 61. 
Manufactures, consumption of, in Russia 

and Turkey, 888'growth of, in the 

United States, 700, 712. 
Marathok, 568. 

Marionettes or puppets, history of, 894. 
Mason and Gray, correspondence be- 
tween, 242. 
Massawa, sketches at, 1 32. 
Mat^, growth, Ac. of, 98 tt teq. 
Biaterialism, preTalenoe of, in China, 68. 
Matrimonial advertisements, Prussian, 

587. 
Mauritius tea, 103. 



Mayo on the Nerrons i jr st e ^ 9S^ 
Menotoe, origin of the, 56. 
Medicine, modicTal historj of, €35. 
Menschikoff, princo, the ■liwlpn, Ac < 

466. 
Merrifield Mn, on Titiaa*n bm^ «f 

painting, 175. 

MiTBODORUS, THB SOHO OF, 367. 

Mexican coooa, the, 107. 

Midwria, Oiiara, the SMtlier «f Gardin, 

633. 
Middle daH govonunmit, I>itfMfi on, 

261. 
Mile caetlos of the Romn wall, Uw,5tt. 
Milton, SaTage Landor on, 8S. 
Ming dynasty, the, in Chian, 61. 
Ministry, eondact of the, n« rognrds tki 
Reform Bill,441-nttd «n the Eastcfi 
question, 462. 
Minneria, the lake of, 231. 
Minorities, propoeed repianentation ^i, 

879, 460. 
Mississippi, an oarthqvake on the, 214. 
MiTFORD, Mart Rdbbkl, 858. 
MiTFORD'k Lrtibs 09 Gray ivTiewed, 

242. 
Mitseherlich, ^ofoMor, 583. 
Moldo-Wallachian chnreh, the, 291. 
Moli^, Mise Mitford on, 665. 
MoUah Suleiman, sketches at, 3. 
Mongols, oonqueet of China by the, 61. 
Mongolian races in Qiina, the, 55. 
Monkeys of Abywinia, the, 143. 
Moore, Mr M., and the National Galkry 

Commission, 170, 174, 179. 
Morality, oompaiatife, in oonntry and 

town, 334. 
Moreau, sympathy exoited by the trial 
of, 207— hU arrival in the United 
Sutes, 209— sketch of him, 21 a 
MoRLXT% LiFB or Cardah, reriew e( 

633. 
Mortality, rates of, in country and town, 

334. 
Muleteers, Persian, 11. 
Music, by W. S. Landor, 84. 
Mysticism, proTalenee of, in China, 66. 
NabU, a feast at, 488. 
Naples, puppet>shows at, 400. 
Napoleon, mission to Per«ia from, 1— at 
the capture of Leghorn, 205 — sketdies 
of him, «5., 207— his persecution of Out- 
rard, 208. 
Natioral Qallxrt— Rifort op Cok- 

maaioM, 167. 
National Gallery, a Frenchman on the, 
41 — Chronological collections recom> 
mended for the, 427. 
•National ufr op China, thi, 593. 
Na?y of the United States, the, 713. 
Nefia, desert journey to, 488, 489. 
Negroes, chancter of the, in Africa, 486. 
Neri, the poppets of, 898. 
New England States, recent progress ef 
the, 709. 
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Kew Madrid, destnieiioii of, 214. 

New Orleans, sketches in, 210, 215— 
growth of, 708. 

Nbw Rbfobm Bill, thb, 869. 

Kew York, progress of the state of, 699, 
707. 

Kewera Ellia, sketch of, 227, 230. 

Nkwb fbom the Fabm, 829. 

Nesib, the battle of, 8. 

Kicholas, riews and policy of, 118 — Lord 
Aberdeen's confidence in, 463 — propo- 
sals of, for the spoliation of Torkej, 
493 — policj nniformly pnrsued by, 612. 

NoLTB*8 FnriT Ybabs in both Hna- 

8PHBHB8, 208. 

Norman castle, characteristics of the, 

528, 580. 
Normans, improYement of fortifications 

by the, 522. 
North America, bererages used in, 86. 
Norway, the bothy system in, 888 — the 

Black Death in, 855. 
Obsabios, an Abyssinian, 187. 
Old age, reference in China for, 600. 
Old Samm, ancient fort at, 526. 
Ombres Chinoises, the, 407. 
Omnibnses of London, a Frenchman on 

the, 48. 
Opera and drama, difference between, 

307. 
Orkhan, the institutions of, 189. 
Othman, the career of, 188. 
Othoman Torks, empire of the, 186. 
Oobi, king of TigrI, sketches of, 134. 
Oar Village, Miss Mitford's, 661. 
Onrrard the contractor, sketch, &c. of, 

208. 
Oxford, thb Glasgow BXHiBinoifs to^ 

757. 
OxroBD RsroRM Bill, thb, 507. 
Oxford Reform Bill, proposed alienation 

of the Glasgow exhibitions by, 757. 
PAUffTBB m Pbbsia, a, 1. 
Painting, taste for, in Persia, 5 — Raskin 

on, 751. 
Paintings in the National G^lery, on the 

cleaning of the, 167. 
Pakenham, genenl, death of, 217. 
Palm wine, manoftkctore of, 487. 
Palmerston, lord, as a speiJ^er, 200. 
Paraguay tea, growth, ^. of, 98 ti $eq. 
Parents, reyerence for, in China, 600. 
Paris, daring Moreaa's trial, 206 — after 

Waterloo, 219— the drama in, 315 — 

attempts at Madrid to imitate, 671. 
Park, the, in Ceylon, 240. 
Parktits* Litb in Abtbsinia, 129. 
Pirma, the late duke of, 681. 
Pas de Calais, the, 572. 
•Past and Futubb or China, thb, 54. 
Patriotism, want of, in China, 600. 
Peel, Sir R., the parliamentary speeches 

of, 194— Disraeli on, 25& 
Penman Mawr, hill fort of, 524. 
Peisepolis, sketches at, 12 et seq. 



Pbbsia, a paintbb in, 1. 

Persian harem, a, 6. 

Persians, national characteristics of the, 7. 

Personality, remarks on, 257, 259. 

Peter the Great, rise of Russia with, 285 

— spiritual despotism established by, 

287— the poUcy of, 611. 
Philadelphia, recent progress of, 707. 
Pictish forte, the, 527. 
Pictore-deaning in the National Gallery, 

the, 167. 
Plague, physical and moral effecte of the, 

355. 
Plaxa de Toros at Madrid, the, 676. 
Poetry, difficulty of criticism on, 242 — 

remarks on, 305— present appreciation 

of it in England, 346. 
Poland, aggressions of Russia on, 285— 

poppet-shows in, 411. 
Polichinelle in France, 403, 405. 
PoUanarua, ruins of, 233. 
Polygamy, effects, &c of, in China, 60, 

604. 
Pomerania, sketches in, 589. 
Popery, predominance of, in Belgium, 

574. 
Popish puppete, sketches of, 895. 
Population, growth of, in the United 

Stotes, 701. 
Porches, Ruskin on, 748. 
Portrait-painting, Ruskin on, 755. 
Pousain, his mode of glaring, 174. 
Pre-Raphaelitism, Ruskin on, 752. 
Priestly office, peculiarities of, in the 

Greek church, 288. 
Printing, inrention of, in China, 60. 
PriTate tuition, the system of, at Oxford, 

512. 
Produce, total Talue of, in the United 

Stotes, 703. 
Property, estimated yalue o( in the United 

Stotes, 703. 
Prophecy, references to Turkey and Rus- 

ua in, 185. 
Protectorate, the Russian claim of, 286. 
Protuson, general, 288. 
Prussia, anecdotes of puppete in, 393 — 

probable conduct of, in the war, 492 — 

sketehes in, 576 ^ se^.— feeling in, to- 
ward France, 586. 
Psylli, the, 484. 
Public buildings of London, a Frenchman 

on the, 41. 
Puerto del Sol, the, at Madrid, 672. 
Pulcinella, performances of, in Itoly, 397 . 
Punch in France, origin, Ac. of, 403. 
Puppbtb or ALL Nations, thb, 392. 
Pyraian, legend regarding, 16. 
Qualification, proposed new system of, 

457. 
Quentin Matsys, poem of, 314. 
,QuiBT Hbabt, thb. Part II., 19— Part 

III., 150— Part IV., 268— Part V., 414 

—Part last, 552. 
Qninte, count, 677. 
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Rags of LondoQ, a FrtaohiMUi oa the, i% 

Rahden, the baroa tob, 203. 

Railroada, p rogf — of, in tbo Uoitod 
SUt6«,705. 

Railways, eootiiiMila], 577. 

RebelUoBs, frsqaenoy of^ in CSiina, 65u 

Raeamier, madame, 207. 

Records, destraotioa of, in CSiina, 59. 

Red Sea, early oobbotoo Ikrongh the, 
186. 

Rsroiuc Bill, thi itew, 369. 

Rktorm Billi or 1852 akd 1854, thb, 
441. 

Releask, 609. 

Religion, tyatem of, in China, 65 s t a t o 
of, in the Unitod States, 718. 

Rembrandt, mode of glasing of, 17X 

Ressonlbek, a Persian, 12. 

Rhndland castle, 531. 

Ritter, Gar],582. 

Rohabaita, sketehes at, 186. 

Roman wall, the towers of the, 626. 

RomOyOommonioation between, and China, 
59 — poppet-shows at, 399. 

Romieo, general, mission of, to Persia, L 

Round towers of Ireland, the, 527. 

Roy, general, aeoonnt of Catorthnn by, 
525. 

RcsKnf ON ARCuiTBcruRi Ain> Paivt- 
iNo, 740. 

Russell, Lord John, attack on Lord O. 
Benttnok by, 259~his new Reform Bill, 
369 — inconsistencies between his pre- 
sent and his last, 870 — comparison be- 
tween them, 441 — ^his present degraded 
poeition, 442 — his political career, 444 
— his new bill borrowed from the Edin* 
bnrgh RcTiew, 448 — his Oxford Reform 
Bill, 507. 

RUSAU, COMMiaCfAL BI8CLTB OF A WAR 
WITH, 381. 

Russia, progress and pouct of, ir Cen- 
tral Asia, 611. 

Russia, difficolties of the adranoe of, to 
lndia,18 — her position as regards China, 
73 — tea as the bererage oft 86 — reriew 
of the conduct of ministers with regard 
to, 1 15 — prophetic references to, 185 — 
her nniformly aggressive policy, 285 — 
the protectorate claimed by her, 286 — 
the Black Death in, 355— value of the 
imports fh>m, 883, 386— her commer- 
cial poverty, 385— exports to, 388 — 
review of her conduct on the Eastern 
question, 463 et «<'9.~ cultivation of the 
sugar beet in, 581 — feeling in Prussia 
with regard to, 586 — her present move- 
ment, 593— the trade from China to, 
596— her invariable policy, B\\ et ieq, 
—contrast between, and the United 
StoteB,699,718. 

Russian Church, thb, and thr Protro- 
toratr in turrrt, 285. 

Russian clergy, position, ebafaeler,. kc 
of the, 293 €i $eq. 



RnMtans, hatsed of the, in Pttnia, 16. 

Sage tea, fonnor nae of, 87. 

Sahara, Lifr in thr, 479. 

St Qare, Dr, anoodote d; 359. 

St 0«mo at New Orieans, 215. 

St John's or St Vitus' dance, aoeooni ot, 

Saloop as a bcwngn, 86, t7. 

Salvator Rosa, Rnskin on, 762. 

Sambeer deer, hunting the, 236. 

San Lnis, the Oonnt do, 672. 

Saadaan, Jules, Un Heritage by, 316. 

Sappho's Exposition, by W. & Landor, 84. 

Sartorins, the Spanish minister, 672. 

Savings bank qualification, the proponed, 
458. 

Schools, number of, in the Unitod States, 
713. 

Scorpion, core for the bite of a, 1 5. 

Scotland, proviiloBS of the new Reform 
Bill re^rdiag. 878-^aeqnality of re- 
presentation allotted to, 453— hill forts 
in, 525— vitrified forts of, 626— Nor- 
man eastles in, 531. 

Scottish agricultural labooiert, intelli- 
gence of the, 389. 

Sea of Pharaoh, the, 490. 

SioRR or Store Manor, tbx, a Faaul j 
history, prsslnaio, 716— Chap. L, Re- 
bur atavomm, the ance stra l thews asd 
sinews, 728. 

Self-denial, rarity of, in China, 601. 

Se^ouk Turks, kingdom of the, 186, 187. 

Sentnality, pre va lence of, among the Chi- 
nese, 601. 

Seraphin, the Ombrse Cadaoises ot, 407. 

Sercey, count de, mission of, to Persia, 3. 

Servia, practical independence of, 291. 

Seymour, Sir 6. U., and the propositioiis 
of Nicholas, 493. 

Shetov, an Abyssinian prince, 140. 

Shipping, growth of, in the United States, 
705. 

Sidy Mohammed Bey, 479. 

Silk-worm, artifioe by which obtained 
firom China, 60. 

Silliman, profsssor, sketch of Humboldt 
by, 684. 

Simocalta, account of the Turks by, 186. 

Simonitch, general, 17. 

Sioope, the aflkir of, 122. 

Sisters of Charity, the, during the Black 
Death, 856. 

Slave-dealing, prevalence of^ 1812, at 
New Orleans, 21 6. 

Slave-trade in Tnnis, the, 486. 

Slavery, state of, in China, 598. 

Smaller boronghs, proposed union of, 454. 

Smeeda ben Asoei, an Arab chief, 480, 
481. 

Smith, Alizamdir, Poms bt, 846. 

Smokfaig, necessity for.in Abyainia, ISa 

Smugglings amount of, in Spahi, 684. 

Snakes in Abyssiaia, 13S— of the Sahara, 
485. 
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